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Or, a fuccinQ Account of 


* - 


The Lives of the moſt eminent Phirbzg- 


PHERS, and MarhRMATiciàxs, from the 9 
8 8 to the r Time. = 


In „nien ET, | wh 5 = 


The Places of * Bib; their prev Genin” 7 
Manner of Study; their Travels for Improvement; 
the r Rich of mathematical or Philoſophi- 
cal Science in which they excelled ; the Inventions, 
and Diſcoveries they made, and the Books they pub- 
liſhed on the various Subjects of Natural Hiſtory, 
Philoſophy, and the Mathematics, will be methodi- 
- cally related, and digeſted Sod to the Order of 
| Time! in which they lived. ge 
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Mt 4" YH 4 LES was born, as the beſt Writers agree, in 

Sf 2 ſome Part of the 35th Olympiad, flouriſhed i in the 

> WW =>} ' goth, and died about the 58th; the Interval between 

dis Birth and public Appearance in Greece, was paſ-_- | 
ſed in Study, and Travels in various Parts of Afia, and into 
Agppt; in the former he acquired his firſt Inſight into Aftronomy, 
and, in the latter, his firſt Acquaintance with Geometry, Ai 
cal Divinity, and Natural Nnotoledge. Having finiſhed his Stu- 
dies abroad, he returned to his Native City; Miletus, and tranſ-_ | 

| ported the Stock of Learning he had acquifes into his own” 


Come.” 


n There 


- 
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There are not any particular Circumſtances mentioned in his 


Hiſtory reſpecting ſignificant Occurrencies in his Travels, 


other than the Favour he met with from Amaſis King of Ægypt, 
which Favour he loſt by being too free in his Opinions concern- 


ing Kings; was, by ſuch Freedom, obliged to leave the Coun- 


try; which was the probable Cauſe of his returning, at that 


Time, to Miletus. 
In Miletus he lived for ſome Time as private as poſſible, bo. 


voted to Study and Contemplation, and in inftrufting ſome few 
in the Learning he had acquired. Theſe were Anaximander and 


Anarimines, both Natives of Miletus; and afterwards Fytbago- 


ras, of what Country unknown, but uſually called of Samos, ſo 
famed, as the Conſtitutor of the Italic Sect, and who affiduoully 


purſued his Maſter's Steps, both in his — and in his 


Travels. 


Thales, in this his a,” was a by many, hut 


cautiouſly avoided either attending, or recaiving any Favours 


from them. He was often viſited by Solon, and is ſaid to have 


taken great Pleaſure in the Converſation of Thraſybulus, whoſe 


excellent Wit cauſed our Philoſopher to —_ that he was Ty- 


rant of Miletus. 
There flouriſhed, at the fame Time with him, * as, di- 


ſtinguiſhed for their ſingular Wiſdom by their Morals, Rules, 


and Practice; but the — of Wiſe was given to Thales for his 
ſpeculative Learning. 

Laertius, and with him various other Writers, agree, that he 
was the Father of the Greet Philoſophy, the firſt that made any 
Reſearches into natural Rounds, or an into Maths 


matics, 
His Doctrine was, that Water, Moiſture, or Humidity is the 
| firſt Principle of natural Bodies, whereof they conſiſt, and where- 


into they reſolve ; and that God is the Mind, which formed all 
Things of W ater, 
Of the World, he caught, there was but one, and that made 


by God; that it is diſpoſed in due and regular Qrder, and that 


God animates the whole. 
In Geometry he i is ſaid to have 3 an Inventor, as well as an 
Improyer; 3 2 Science that had its Birth by Neceſſity in Agypt, 


whery 


% J v ͤ gy 0 . NI” 


where Thales acquired his primary Inftrudtion, as Commerce firſt 
gave Being, by the like Neceſſity, . to Numbers. © | 

He gave the firſt Light into the Knowledge of ſealenous, nad 
other Triangles, many of which Exuchd* has into his 
Elaments; but that for which he is more partieularly celebrated, 
as being, according to Laertius, his Invention, is what now ap- 
pears as the 47th Propoſition of Euclid, That the Sums of the 
. Squares of the two leſſer Sides of a right angled Triangle is equal to 
the Square of the. greater Side ; which is, however, diſputed as 
the Invention of his Diſciple Pythagoras. But all the Writers 
agree, that he was the firſt, even in Ægypt, who took the Height 
of the P yramids by the Shadow, in the Manner the ſame is now 
uſually effe@ted, and therefore needs not any Illuſtration. 

As an Aftronomer, he divided the celeſtial Spheres into five 
Circles, or Zones, the Artic, the Summer Tropic, the Equator, . 
the Winter Tropic, and the Antartic Circle, placing the Zodiac 
under the three middle Circles, touching them all as it paſſes, 
and each of them cut in right Angles by the Meridian, that ex- 
tendeth from Pole to Pole : Which have unjuſtly been _—_— 
to more modern Diſcoveries. a 

He firſt obſerved the apparent Diameter of the Sun, which he 
concluded to be the 720th Part of the Circle or Zodiac, which 
he appears annually to deſcribe about the Earth, which is divid- 
ed into 360 Degrees; 5 and firſt diſcovered the Conſtellation of 
the leſſer Bear. 

Fe likewiſe firſt obſerved 1 Nature and Courts of Eclipſes, 
and calculated them to an ExaQneſs; one in particular, about 
the 5oth Olympiad, memorab ly recorded by Herodotus, as it 
happened on a Day of Battle between the Medes, and Lydians, 
which, [aertes ſays, he had foretold to the Inians. And the 
ſame Author informs us he divided the Year into 365 Days; 3 but 
this Diviſion he ſeems to have had from the ÆAgyptians. Plutarch 
de placit. Philos, not only confirms his general Knowledge of 
Eclipſes, but that his Doctrine was, that an Eclipſe of the Sun 
is occaſioned by the Intervention of the Moon, as may be ſeen 
in a Baſon of Water, or Looking-glaſs; and that an Eclipſe 
of the t is cauſed by the Intervention of the Earth. 
| 2 The 
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The Writers of his Life agree, that he was addicted to F 
Aſtrology; and Tully thinks there is ſomething in that — 3 
and of his Acquaintance there-with, which he. aims to confirm. 'Y 
by the following Story: : 14655 Þ 
That Thales being urbia for his Poverty, reſultirig from 
the Study of Science: and foreſeeing by his Skill in Aſtrology; } 
there would be a Plenty of Olives that Vear, he purchaſed all A 
the Gardens about Miletus and Chios, and thus having acquired: 4 
a Monopoly, diſpoſed of them again at high Prices, and then 
told his Neighbours; that it was very eaſy for Men of Learning 
to be rich if they choſe it, but that Wealth was not their Aim. 
_Laertius, and ſome others, agree with Tully in the Notion of 
this being an Aftrological Prediction, which is far from being a 
clear Point: It is ſuffcient, that he was capable of making a 
good Judgment of the approaching Seaſon, and that it would be 
ſuch a Seaſon, as wherein Olives are uſually moſt plentiful,” / 
This, however, ſufficiently evinces, that he had more worldly” 1 
Wit than his Neighbours conceived, when he thought proper 
to employ. it; as is the Cafe of moſt ſtudious Men, when they } 
turn their Attention that Way, and affect the Object, as by” 
Study they acquire a Sagacity and Penetration not common 
the In- attentive: But, as Self- intereſt is the ruling Paſſion of 
our Natures, Men turned only to the Attainment of Wealth, 
will, with ſome Reaſon, ſmile at thoſe who reduce themſelves 
to Poverty, in order to make others learned; 5 7 5 
It is a ſufficient Illuſtration of the Wiſdom of Thates, ihe * 
was the Inventor, or Improver, in many Branches of uſeful 3 
Knowledge; and whether right or wrong in his Contempt of 3 
Wealth, his Sagacity in other Reſpects ſuperior to moſt Men. 
His Morals were as juſt, as his Mathematics well gro 
and his Judgement in civil Affairs equal to either; ſo that 1 
Knowledge was as general, as the Good of Mankind his Care; 
and as we have given a brief Account of his Skill in Science, it 5 
may not be amiſs to give here a coriciſe Taſte of his Mol” 
ſummed up in a few Lines. | 5 Y 
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Fu er thou ſin, fe the? none be „. 
Life fades, a dn Death can never die; 
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Let not thy Tongue diſcover thy Intent, 
Tis Miſery tb'dread;/and not prevent.” © + | 
He helps his Foes that juſtly reprehendls ; | 
Hle rbat unjuſtly pr aiſeth, harms his enn, | \ c | 
Wart rin that to Exceſs extends. 


He v was ok averſe to 3 and eftzened, 83 little 
better imany Shape; he was uſed to ſay, That a Tyrant, who 
chuſeth rather to command Slaves than Freemen, is like an 
Huſbandman who preferreth the gathering of Locuſts and catch- 
9 Fowls, to the reaping of Corn. | -- 

Concerning his Writings, it remains doubtful whether he lefe 
any behind him. Auguſtline mentions ſome Books of Natural 
Philoſophy 3. Simplicius, ſome written on Nautic Aſtrology ; Laer- 
tius, two Treatiſes on the Tropics and ene, and en 
a Treatiſe on Meteors, written in Verſe. 0 | 

His Death happened in Point of Time a is nad aboves ; the 
— to have been his attending the Olympic Games, 
where, oppreſt with Heat, Thirſt, and the Weakneſs of * 
1 public View, ſunk into the Arms of his Friends. 

He was buried, according to his own Appointment, in an *Y 
Ps. Part of the Milgſan F e n he bmp in future 
Times thele-Foram hang eedls 03 | 
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| Eat 10 Pa Dt OTTER. os an + tt : 
Page 1, . Line "= 42 ee was a Meaſure of Time uſed by the 
antient retians,” conſiſtin 4 Vears; ; it was firſt inſtituted by 1phitus, 
in the Year of the World 3174, on Account of the Olympic Games, 
Which were celebrated every gth Vear in the aw of K., near the 
© of Olympia, in Honour iter Olymp 
age 2, Line 22. The Seven iſe 14 1 LAOS T, ty Solon, Pirzacus, 
Perianter,' Cleobulus, Chile, and Biat, greatly renowned through! all | 
Antiquity: n | 


Pag . | That. t h a Nofhvive. (tho' very antient) is not 

wide x12 Le ears AE modern Pike Dov on the Na- 
ture of Veg ok Plants and the Animal Oeconomy, the Gene- 
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agree with his *. Age, and his —_— the Succeſſor of Thales: 
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ANAXIMANDER. 


6 a Mileſian, Countryman, Companion, 
Kinſman, Diſciple, Succeſſor, and Propagator of the Doc- 

trine of Thales, was born in the 42d Olympiad. He demonſtrated 
the Compendium of Geometry, and firſt publiſhed a Geographie 


Table. As early as the 5oth Olympied he publickly explained 
the Obliquity of the Zodiac, and invented the Gnomen. He was 


Maſter of every Branch of A/ronemy, imputed to Thaler; and if 
Tully and Pliny may be depended upon, he was deeply ſkilled in 


Natural Philoſophy, predicting the famous Earthquake that over- 


turned the City of Sparta, and tore away Part of the Mountain 


Taygetus; he wrote, as Suidas informs us, a Treatiſe De ee | 


as alſo one on the Sphere, and divers others. 
He is ſaid to have differed from Thales, holding Influity be 


the Principle of all Things; but this, perhaps, is not different, 
as it is not explained what is meant by Infinity, unleſs this my- 
_ Expreſſion elucidates his Intention: That, it is one-infinite 


in Magnitude, the Parts thereof changing, ths Whole immutable, 
ob of which all Things proceed, and into tobith all Things reſolve. 
Hence, that there are infinite Worlds generated, which "_ 


and degenerate i into that from whence they proceeded. 
The various Writers of his Life, conſidering him as l | 


nomer, ſeem in many Inſtances either to have miſunderſtood 
him, or given us their own Abſurdities, for his Opinions; they 
are therefore, replete with Contradictions, I ſhall for that Rea- 


ſon only recite ſuch as are conſiſtent with themſelves. He held 


the Doctrine of innunerable Worlds ; That the Orb of the Sun is 28 
times bigger than the Earth; and that the Moon hath a * Tes 


1 her oon, beſides that which ſhe borroweth from the Sun. | 
His Opinions concerning Meteors are the ſame as thoſe elpoul- 
ed by the beſt Philoſophers of later Ages; and his Notion of the 


Origin of Beings was, that the firſt Creatures were generated in 


Humidity, which is the ſame as Thales taught, of Water being 


the Principle of all Things ; whence it may be concluded, that 


Anarimander diſtinguiſhed between Principle and Element. 


The Time of his Death is no where aſcertained, ſo as to 


For 
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e was s firſt the Diſciple of Talis, andaferwards | 
an Auditor of Anaximander ; he was of the ſame Country 
with both, and the Succeſſor of the latter. He held Air to be 
the Principle of the Universe of which all Things a are engen 
dered, and into which all reſolve. - That Spirit and ir are only 
two Words ſignifying the ſame Thing, His general Opinion 
of the Heavens and Meteors, was the lame as his Maſters; and 


il x hat Earthevole — from the Rarity and Bens of 
the Earth, from Exceſs of Heat, or Cold; the latter he called 
Contraftion, or Condenſation, the former Laration ar Rarity - 
Thus illuſtrated, a Man's Breath compreſſed by. his Lips and 
condenſed, is cold, (as when we blow on any Thing to cool it,) 
but iſſuing from an open Mouth, is hot, by reaſon of i its yg 
mn Wi. 
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eee . a 1 5 = (ict in | the 
67th Olympiad. He was eminent for his noble Birth and 
wealthy Poſſeſſions, but more for his Contempt of them, which 
he quittedfor the Delights of Philoſophy, turning his Thoughts 
from Civil Affairs to the Acquiſition of Natural Knowledge; 
but for his Improvidence herein Plato highly blames him, be- 


c Ae 
he had no Regard to his Country? he, pointing to the Heavens, 


has ns We Tu” Peri e, —— 
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whe End he was born?” he . Gre To contemplatt wo 
Moon, A Hauben... ln no e 

In the 20th Vear of his Age he went to Alban, to ftudy-Phi 
loſophy, and continued there 30 Years. He is reputed the firſt 
who added Mind to Matter, and on that Account he was ho- 
noured by the Athenians, Some of his Cotemporaries, however, 
diſputed his Right to this Honout; . alledging, That this Senti- 
ment was taught. much non, as no Doubt it wy tho not 
in that Country. e Sign Ll ors tune 2 

His Opinion of a Copitem nungen Auch elearer, more ra- 
tional, and intelligent, chan any of his Predeceſſors i in Greece; he 
held that God is an infinite ſelf- moving Mind, and the efficient 
Cauſe'of all Things; that the ſame divine Mind, out of infinite 
Matter "conſiſting of ſimilar Parts; made every Thing accord- 
ing to its Species, reducing into Order what was before confu- 
Tedly mingled together. His Conceptions of Nature were, That 
the upper Regions were replete with Fire, and the operative 


Power there he called Ether. His Notion of the dun, that it Was a 


burning Plate, the common Opinion of that Time; but that 


. the Moon was à dark Body enlightened by the Sun, habitable, 
having Hille, Plains, and Waters; that the Inequality in her 


Face proeeeded from à Mixture cold and Eurthy, and that _ | 
Milky Way is the Light of ſome Stars. 

The Hinds he conceived to proceed from an —— - 
the Air by the Sun: And that Zarthquaterareccauſed by the Air, 
apt to aſcend, but finding Difficulty i in getting out, cauſeth that 
Perturbation, effected pfincipally by the exterior, at certain 
Times breaking i in upon the interior Air, and there producing the 
Tame Fo orce' as we perceive,” when; upon the Collifion 'of the 
Clouds, and Motion of the er "ay e Finer 
and Lightning. * | Fc 

lis Fhoughts Saen the Animal World, That he 
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That the Veicei is busen 1 — feiking of the Wind againſt 
firm reſiſting Air, returning the Coutiter-blow'to the Ear; which 
1s the Manner whereby alſo the Repercuſſion of the Air is form- 
ed called Echo; and that the Gall is the Cauſe of acute Diſeaſes, 


which, over- flowing, is diſperſed i into the Lungs, Veins, &c. 


Laertius 


ich 


"£115 


Ari or Soothſayers at that Time, was looked *. Prodigy; 


1 


Zaertius aſſures us, that this Anaxagords ſtudied Natural Phi- 
loſophy in Athens for 30 Years ſucceſſively, and that Pericles 
the Son of Xantippus, Archelaus, the Son of Apollodarus, Euri- 
pides, the celebrated Grecian Poet; and Socrates, the Son of S- 
phroniſcus (with a great Number of other Auditors too tedious 
here to enumerate) were his favourite Pupils, and gave — 
Attendance to his Lectures. b 

Laertius likewiſe mentions Metrodarus of Lampſacum as an in- 
timate Friend, and One, who paid him all the Marks of the high- 
eſt Efteem and Veneration on — of his profound Learn- 
in 

— there are ens indeed, who affirm, that | 
Democritus, notwithſtanding he was 40 Years younger than 
Anaxagoras,. was one of his Diſciples ; yet Laertius endeavours 
to confute that Notion z for he peremptorily inſiſts, that Anax- 
agoras was ſo far from giving him any friendly Inſtructions, that 
he conceived an implacable Averſion to the Man, and induſtri- 
ouſly ſhunned all Familiarity and Converſe with him. And Pha- 
vorinus aſſures us (as a Confirmation of this natural Difguſt) that 
Democritus, perceiving ſuch a ſingular Coldneſs in Araxagoras, 
and his too viſible Neglect of his profered Friendſhip, profeſſed 
himſelf an open Antagoniſt, and abſolutely denied, that the Doc- 
trines which he advanced in regard to the Sun and Moon were 
juſt ; and aſſerted, in order to depreciate them, that he had only 
imbibed ſome favourite Tenets of the Antients, and, like a 
Thief, had palmed them on the Public for his own Concep- 
tions; in a Word, that his Deſcription of the World and his 
Sentiments concerning the Mind were very erroneous, imper- 
fect, and altogether unworthy the Attention of the Curious. 

This Anaxagoras endeavoured (as much as in him lay) not 
only 7 inſtruct his Diſciples in the Grounds of Natural Philoſo- 
phy; but to free their Minds from all ſuperſtitious Terrors, a= 
riſing from their Want of Knowledge and Penetration into phy- 
ſical Cauſes; and the following Inſtance, (amongſt many others 
which might be produced) will be ſufficient to convince the 
Reader of his profound Knowledge in that particular Science. 
The Incident was this; the Head of a Ram was one Day produ- 
ced before his Pupil-Pericles, with but one Horn; which, by the 
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the Pupil brought it to his Maſter, who immediately, Wen | 
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him of the Folly of ſuch ſuperſtitious and enthuſtaſtie Notions, 
diſſected it before his Face, and demonſtrated, that the Ram's 
Brains lay out of their natural Situation, and had by Degrees, 
been contracted into an oval Fi orm nen that Part 2 * 
Horn grew. 

Some Years ſor . fnding bimſelk Ae by a 
greatly neglected by his Pupils, to what he had been, he grew 
melancholy, and ſo weary of the World, that, in a Fit of Re- 
ſentment, he raſhly reſolved to ſtarve himſelf, and be no ger 
the too viſible Object of Contempt. 

Taertius, however, gives him quite another Charsdher, and 
much more to his Reputation and Advantage. There are vari- 
ous Conjectures, ſays he, in regard to the many een 
which he laboured under during his old Age. 

Sotion inſiſts, that he was charged by one Cleon with "WY 
towards the Gods; and with maintaining that impious Notion of 


the Sun's being a burning Plate; but that his Cauſe was fo ſtre- 
nuouſly eſpouſed by his Pupil err that when his Caſe came 
impartially to be heard, inſtead of having Sentence? of Death paſt. 


upon him (as his Enemies not only wiſhed, but fully expected) 
he was only fined five * Talents, and baniſhed for a ſhort 
Time. 

Satyrus, howenes, peremptorily inſiſts, that he was e 
ed before the Court, by Thucydides, who was of the contrary 
Party to Pericles, and accuſed, not only of maintaining impious 
and falſe Doctrines, but of Diſſoyalty, and holding ſecret Cor- 
reſpondence with the Perfians ; and that, though he was abſent, 
Sentence of Death was inſtantly paſt upon him ; that when the 
News was brought him, not only that his two Sons were actually 
dead, but that he himſelf was to be executed as a T raytor fo the 
Government, he was ſo far from being dejected and caſt down (as 
was before hinted in regard to his Intention of Suicide) that he 


heard the melancholy Relation, with ſuch an amazing Æquani- 


mity, and Preſence of Mind, that he only made the following 
Anſwer (without the jeaſt viſible Emotion or Coneern) © You tell 
% me Nothing new or unexpected. Nature has long ſince con- 
& demned both my Sons and me to Neath. As to them, I know 

very 


An Arti Talent! was equal to 1 v 155. Stelng 
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* very well that 1 begat them Mortals.” And Demetrius: Pha-' 


: dareus aſſures us, that he interred them Both with his own Hands. 


 Hermippus, on the other Hand, inſiſts, that he was aQually 


e in order to ſuffer Death; but that Pericles before- 
mentioned appearing before the Judges in his Defence, procured 


his Diſcharge; but that he laid violent Hands on himſelf, in the 
Goal, not having Courage ſufficient to nn himſelf under 


that public Diſgrace. 


Hieronymus and A both inſiſt, that his F riend Raida, 


When his Trial came on, brought him into Court in ſuch a poor, 


tattered Condition, and ſo greatly emaciated with Sickneſs, that 
he appeared to the Judges rather as an + (ec of their Compaſ- 
ſion than their Juſtice, - 

Suidas again tells us another N ; nod inſiſts, that the Athe- 
xians threw him into Priſon for introducing new and heterodox | 
Notions concerning the Supreme Being ; and afterwards baniſh- 


ed him to Lampſacum, where he ſtarved himſelf to Death, 


Foſephus ſays, that the general Notion, prevailing over all 
Athens, that the Sun was the Supreme Being, or God, which 
Araragoras affitmed to be without all Senſe or Knowledge, he 
was by the Votes of ſome of his Judges ſentenced to die for his 


impious and prophane Doctrines. 


If, however, we will give Credit to Plutarch, who is an Hi- 


ſtorian, of equal, if not ſuperior Reputation to any of the others 


before quoted, he was neither condemned nor cenſured by any 
Perſons whomſoever, but by Pericles himſelf. 

His Departure from Athens, however, ſome inſiſt, was noleſs 
than 30 Years after his Arrival at that City, that is to ſay; in the 
3d Year of the 82d Olympiad, and in the 63d Year of his Age; 
from whence he went to Lampſacum abovementigned ; where he 
reſided for two and fwenty Years ſucceſſively, and was fo re- 
gardleſs either of the Intereſt and Advantage of the Athenians, or 
bis own Country, that he ſaid they were more obliged to him than 
ever he was to them; and when he fell ſick, according to Cicero, 


being aſked by his Friends whether he would be conveyed to Cla- 


zemene, his native Country; he anſwered in the Negative, ſay- 
ing, that it was altogether needleſs, ſince the Road to the Grave 
te was every where alike.” And Plutarch aſſures us, that before his 


| Peceaſe, the I of the City aſked him if there were any 
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Favours in their Power to confer upon him? To this his Anſwed 
was ſomewhat ludicrous, though innocent enough; all I defirg 
is, that the Youth of the Place may be indulged with an annual 
Play-day, on the Day of my Deceaſe; which Cuſtom (according 
to Laertjus) was ae Nec * * Feber aſters 
wards. 

Mowhiinzred "EM few Days after bis Death by the bas 
bitants of Lampſacus, in a very magnificent and pompous Manner, 
with an Inſcription on his Monument; intimating, that under 
that Stone lay the venerable dank, 1 che om Phils 
ſopher of his age. ; ] 
There were two Altars ſt Gs his din heme is 
we will confide in Ælian's Account of him 3 One jnſeribed to day 
Mind; the Other to Truth, : 

Laertius, whom we have quoted wenn, * Nebst given us 
ſome valuable Memoirs 10 his N nn it with the follow 5 
een waar e e | Mo 


Fam 4 8 tze Sun as. 

A burning Plate, for which to die af; | 

Sar d by his Pupil Pericles ; but he ELITE Te 
: De nn e e 


As to his Wings, we are told e a 0 was a 
firſt that publiſhed any Treatiſe of Natural Philoſophy, which 
was cenſured by Plate, but- whether with Jul Grounds or r not 
we ſhall not take upon us to determine. 5 

He publiſhed like wiſe another Treatiſe, antcloks The: 2 
dratare of the Circle, which Plutarch aſſures us, as he wo 
| during the Time of his Impriſonment. | 

There were three Others (according to Laertius) of the 4 
Name, viz. a celebrated Orator, and Diſciple of Jſocrates; the 
Second, a Statuary taken notice of by Antigonus; and the laſt, a 
. Grammarian, a Diſciple of Zenodotus: To ſay any w Wen 
however, would be foreign to our Purpoſe. 

We ſhall conclude this —_ Account of him with his ben me- 
morable en VIS ; . 


1. Bein 
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„ Nee aint whender PROPOS of Lampſacum | 
8 in Proceſs of Time, become des ? His Anſwer Was, Ten | 
in Caſe Time did not fail firſt, 

II. Upon his taking a tranſient View of the Tomb of A- 
| lus; he ith eee Mas eee, 
that the Subſtance was converted into Stone. 

III. He peremptorily afferted, that Homer's pete Profitc- 
tions donſiſted of Virtue and Juftice z to which another added 
the following ſhort e W N was e 
rienced natural Philoſopher. 

IV. He conceived, that the Time blk our Birth, and the | 
Time we are aſleep, are both Leſſons of Inftruftion and Impor- 
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ARCHBLAUS. 


THETHER Ae Miletum was the Place of his Nats 
vityt or whether, he was the Son of Mpollodarus or of 
Mylin, Hiſtorians are not fully agreed: He was a conſtant At- 
tendant, however, on the Lectures of thiaxagiras, and ſome _ 
conſiderable Time aftetwards Tutor to the celebrated Socrates. | 
s' HE is ſaid to be the firſt that ever transferred 
nat Philoſophy from 7onia to Athens, and was dignified with 
the Title of The nat Philoſopher, by Way of 'Pre-thiindhce ; 
yet Cuſanbur peremptorſly denies that Circumſtante to be teal 
Matter of Fact, atid not withit-very juſt-Groiinds ; for it was 
very well known, that bis 'Tutot fnaxageras hail taught natu- 
ral -al Philoſophy i in that very City for thirty Years ſucceſſively; be- 

fort Arelalna aimed dhe Cltiradter, "of: Offices of à public 


Preceptor. Wei fe 
He was the laſt, indecly that devoted ih principal Pak of 


his Time to that peculiar Study; far his. great Pupil Shrates 
was afterwards a Profeſſor of Morality, and:more:famois'vh 
Accbunt of his Golden Maxinis and Precepts:fot the ConduRt of 
Life, thaw for his OD e ee e, 
Nat RE OO ö 1 nor 5 

| 1 | Not- 
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Notwithſtanding this, it muſt be allowed, that Archelaus had 
5 ont Inſight into moral Philoſophy before him; for he had wrote 
a2 Treatiſe on the Laws, and on Tü honeſt and juſt, before 

Socrates was in any Repute; and tis highly probable, that he 
was indebted to his Maſter's Works for his firſt P_ in that 

particular Branch of uſeful Knowledge. 2 

Tis true, indeed, that Socrates carried it to a nk higher 
Pitch of Perfection, and for that Reaſon was generally looked 
upon as the Inventor; however, he could not poſſibly be ſo in 
Fact; for (as Gaſſendus very juſtly ane moral oor. a 
was of a much more antient Date 

The ſeven Philoſophers, before mentianed in ths Life of 
Thales, had the Attribute of Wiſe conferred upon them, 'princi- 
pally on Account of their profound Skill in QEconomics. It 
muſt be allowed, however, that. Socrates had ſome Right and 
Title to the Honour of being the Author of that Philoſophy; 
ſince he was the firſt that ever reduced it into. a Science. | 

All we have to add here in regard to this gg are the 
peculiar Doctrines which he maintained. 

I. He held, that the Mind, and the Rarefacton yy Con. 
denſation of the Air, (whereof one was Fi ire and che ocher Wa. 
ter) were the Principles of all Things. ef 

II. That Heat and Cold were the Ren of Gideration, 
III. That the Stars were all burning aloe od pra Sun | 
was by far the largeſt of thoſe Stars. 5 | 

IV. That all Animals, of what Species Pty were 145 
ced from a Sort of Slime, or warm Earth; that ſuch humid 
Matter being diſſolved by the Fire; ſuch Part of it as ſettled 
into a fiery ame Was the Earth, _ ae which e eee 
was the Air. 

V. That the Motion of the Farth was owing to the violen 
Impulſion of the Winds, one upon another. 

VI. That the Voice was a Percuffion of the Air. 

VII. And Laſtly, that what was juſt or diſbonet was 5 
fined by Law, and not by Nature. 

FTheſe five Philoſophers, namely, Thales, n us 
ae Araragorat, and: Archelaus, gradually RY: one 
1 compleat the Ionic Set, 
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ACADEMIC PHILOSOPHERS. 


PLATO, 


8 FS was «he Pupil of uk, the laſt of the Tonic 
Sect, as before hinted, our Readers may probably expect, 
that we ſhould firſt give an Account of that great Man, before 


we enter on the Life of Plato; but as he wholly applied himſelf 


to the Study of Morality, and neglected both natural Philoſophy 
and the Mathematics, it would be foreign to our Plan to ſay. any 


Thing more of him, than that he was the truly venerable Tu- 
tor of this Founder of the Academic Se, who were ſo diſtin- 


guiſhed from the Place called Academia (a pleaſant Grove with 
ſhady Walks: and Seats) at Athens, in which the Profeſſors of 


| i daily taught their Diſciples. 


This Plate, then, was an Athenian by Birth; notwi hſtand- 
ing there are ſome Hiſtorians who tell us, he was a Theban, He 
was the Deſcendant of a very antient andilluſtrious Family ; but 
we ſhall not here expatiate on his Pedigree; for we doubt not 
but it will be ſufficient for our Purpoſe, to aſſure our Readers, 


that his perſonal Merit ennobled him much more than his high 


Deſcent. | Hiſtorians, indeed, widely differ in Point of the Time 
when he was born; but moſt of them allow, that it happened | 


in one of the Years of the Eighty- eighth Olympiad. 


He was peculiarly happy i in being inured, even in his Youth, 
to to Hardſhips: and Fatigues; and in taking a great Delight in 


Study, and the Practice of every Virtue; which Virtues in- 
creaſed in him gradually with his Years. Laertius aſſures us, 


that he received his firſt Rudiments of Learning from Dionyſius, 


the Grammarian; and the Art of Wreſtling (a manly Exerciſe 


then in high Repute, as being one of the a Games) of one 


Arifto an Argiue. 


It was this Tutor of his, ako; gave him the Name of Plate; ; 


for os Was a eas m_ his Parents, after his Grand- 


father, 
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father, when an Infant, which Name, however, was worn out 3 
I to his Perſon, he was very rabuſt, and remarkably . 
ſhouldered, to which his new Name alludes; and, in ſhort, Na- 
ture was peculiarly indulgent to him. He had ohe Impeffee- 
tion, however, and that was (according to Timotheus) a flow 
Voice, or, more properly ipenking, an Impediment in his Speech. 
As he grew in Years, he applied his Mind very cloſely to Mu- 
fie, Painting and Poetry; and he arrived, by that Time he was 
Eighteen Years of Age, to ſuch a Pitch of Perfection in the laſt, 
that he not only wrote ſeveral ſelect Poems, but four dramatie 
Entertainments (as was then the Cuſtom) which he delivered 
to the Players, in order to be added, propoſing at that Time to 
ſtand Candidate for the Laurel on the Olympic Stage; but hear- 
ing, by Accident, on the Day preceding that of the intended 
Repreſentation, a long and learned Harangue of Socrates before 
the Bacchanals on the ſame Stage, he dropt his intended Conteſt 
all at once; and charmed with his Elocution, an to all his 
poetical Productions that very Night. Pitt 
When he arrived at the Age of Twenty, he becattie a Blei- 
ple of Socrates, and ſtudied Philoſophy under that Sed 
Moraliſt, about the 4th Year of the gad Ohmpiade 
He lived with Socrates for eight Years ſucrefively,. in which 
Time he committed to Writing (as was cuſtomaty amongſt his 
Brother-Pupils) the Purport of a great Number of his Maſter's 
moſt excellent Diſcourſes, which he digeſted by way of philoſo- 
phical Converſations ; but many judicious Additions and 
Improvements, that Socrates himſelf, hearing him rehearſe one 
Day his Lyſis, cried out, Oh, Heroes 1 How many fine Sen- 
timents does this young Man aſcribe to me, that never thought 
of! And Laertins affures us, that he compoſed ſeveral Dif- 
courſes which Socrates had no Manner of Hand in. At the Time 
when Socrates was firſt arraigned, which happened in the firſt | 
Year of the 95th Olympiad, our Plato was a junior Senator, it is 
true; but then he was at leaſt Thirty Years of Age; for accord» 
ing to Solon's Law, no one was allowed to fit in the Senate - houſe 
under that Age. The Judges being highly diſguſted at the De- 
portment of Soerates, Plato aſſumed the Orator's Chair, in ar- 
der to plead his Maſter's Cauſe; but was interrupted in the ve - 
h | | 17 
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'The Judges," in ſhort, were ſo far exaſperated againſt Socrater, 
that they paſt, Sentence of Condemnation upon him. Plate, 
however, begged. of him to accept of ſuch a certain Sum 3 as, ou 
be ſufficient to purchaſe his Enlargement, but Socrates. peremp- | 
torily refuſed the generous Offer. | „ 


Plato, finding his Maſter thus obſtinately bent on his 

2 Ruin and Deſtruction, left Athens with Tears in his Eyes, and 

5 withdrew, being accompanied by ſeveral of his Brother- pu pils, | 

| to the Habitation of one Euclid, who enterta them all in the 

moſt hoſpitable Manner, till the Storm was blown perfectly 

ö over. | 

Notwithſtanding the high G he conceived. of Socrater 

| and his Doctrines, which doubtleſs were juſt and beautiful 

> enough; yet all of them were inſufficient for the filling of his 

: capacious Mind: He thirſted ſtill (fays Cicero) to drink larger 

p Draughts from the Fountains of Learning, and determined (as _ 
he had unhappily loſt his Mafter) to travel to any Place, how. 

. remote ſoever, for the Improvement of his Studies. 

Accordingly his firſt Expedition was to Italy, where he had 
heard large Encomiums of the Pythagorean Philoſophers, who 
refided in thoſe Parts; and in their Schools it was (as they them- 
ſelves boaſt) that he received his firſt Inſtructions in natural Phi- 
loſophy. Being conſcious to himſelf, however, that, if he 
would but travel into more remote Parts, he ſhould be able to 
make till farther Improvements, he went from thence directly 
to Cyrene, here he ſtudied Geometry, and ſome other uſeful 
Parts of the Mathematics, under one Theadorus, who was at 
that Time univerſally admired as an Adept in that particular 
Science. 

From thence he travelled into Eye, and ated there in the Su 
Capacity of an Oil-Merchant ; but the Adv antages ariſing from 
Traffick were the leaft Part of his Concern ; his principal Aim oF 
was, to pry as narrowly as poſſible into their-Inſtitutes of Ariths 2 
netie and Aſtronomy (as Cicero aſſures us) and to be fully inform- 
ed of all the Ceremonies and religious Cuſtoms of their r Prophets. 

He travelled all over the Country (according to Valerius Max- 
mut) and informed himſelf, by holding frequent Converſations 
with the Prieſts wherever he went, of all their Notions with 
ee Geometrical Proportions, and the v various Motions of the 

_ 
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x call Bodies: And during the Time mat the young Students 

at Athens were enquiring after Platt, in order to become his Dif: 

eiples, he was employing himſelf in taking an accurate Survey of 

; the Banks of the River Nile, the vaſt Extent of the Country, 

and the meandring Compaſs of its Trenches, and in acting as 

a Pupil under the Inſtructions of ſome of the wiſeft as well as 

oldeſt of the Exyptians, 

Having finiſhedhis Survey to his own privitte Satisfaction, he 
at laſt ſettled himſelf in the Province of Sais ; where he learned, 
from the wiſe Men of that Place, the Notions which. they held 
concerning the Univerſe, its Nature and Origin, the e of 
the heavenly Bodies, c. | 

From the Natives of this Place (as Paufanias aſſures us) he 
learned the Doctrine, not only of the Immortality, but the 
Tranſmigration of the Soul into various Bodies. 

Having reſided there a ſufficient Time, he determined te 
re- viſit Italy, and accordingly arrived there ſafe, and ſettled him- 
ſelf at a Place called Tarentum, where he kept Company prin- 
cipally (according to Cicero ) with Eurytus the Elder, _ one 
Archytas. 

Thus he added to what he had learned from Socrates and from 

the Egyptians, the Doctrine of Pythagoras; and informed him- 
ſelf in feveral Articles, which Socrates totally neglected, as not 
thinking them any ways eſſential to the Happineſs of this Life ; 
for he made nothing, in ſhort, his Study, but thy frit __ 
of Morality and Logick. | 158 
Plato, if we may credit Eugubimus, botrowel the -inpitocioin 
and intricate Part of his Philoſophy, but more particularly that 
which relates to the divine Goodneſs, from Hermes T riſmeg/ius. 
It is to be prefumed, however, that this Aſſertion was ground- 
ed rather on his own Conjecture, than any real Authority that 
he had to ſupport it, *Tis imagined by ſome, that Plato re- 
ceived abundance of Information from the facred Writings of 
Moſes. Joſephus tells us, that in divers important Articles 
Plato copied after their great Law-giver: And another Fewih 
Author afks the following Queſtion, What is Plato? and then 
returns this immediate Anfwer, viz. Nothing but Moſes ſpeak- 
i ing Greet inſtead of Hebrew. 
Now, 


- 
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Now, tho' it be true, that there may.be ſome coal Ae 


| between the Writings of Plato and Moſes yet tis highly pro- 


bable, that he never had any Inſpection of the lacxed. Saints 
ſo that the Notion at beſt is but mere < 
When Plato went to Sicily, he purchaſed (as AO © Arms) 


| the valuable Writings of one Phelolans, a Pythagorean, who was 


in great Repute there at that Time, The whole was digeſted 
into three ſeveral Tracts on natural Philoſophy ; which were 
the Firſt (as we are told) that were ever expoſed to public Sale 
in that School, Some will have it, that he procured them from 
a Friend of Dzony/ius for the Value of four Alexandrian Ming. 
Others ſay, that Dionyſus bought them of a young Gentleman, 
that was a Pupil of Philolaus the Philoſopher, and beſtowed 
them on Plato as a free Gift. Others again inſiſt, that he fent 
to Dion at Syracufe, and requeſted him to purchaſe them for him 
at any Price he thought propes to give, which he bought ac- 
cordingly, at the Rate of 100 Mine: But, if we may credit 
Aulus Gellius, he ſays, the Purchaſe - money amounted to 10,000 
Denarii. Whatever Value, however, were put upon them. 
be it more or leſs, Plato could very well afford it at that Time; 
for not long before he had a no leſs than 80 Talents from 

Now out of thoſe s Writings, it 1s s generally thought 


| {as both Aulus Gellius and Laertius poſitively affirm) that he 


Aale (as the Critics term it) the beſt Part of his univerſally ad- 
mired TMheus; for which he is too ſeverely reflected on by one 
Timon, in his S:llis, who envied him for his ſuperior Wiſdom. 
In order to depreciate him, the ſarcaſtical Paſſage is A 
in the three following Lines. | - } 
Vu, plato, with FS ſame Aﬀedtions caught, {cilia 
With a large Sum a little Treatiſe bought, 5 4 
Vere all ll the Knowledge which you own was { taught; 


"flees nd Laertius We ſe tax him with . very 


largely from Epicharmus, the Comic Poet, and both quote ſe- 
veral Paſſages for the Confirmation of what they aſſert. c 


Pbavorinut, moreover, boldly affirms, that the whole Sum 


and Subſtance of Plato s Common-wealth- is to be met with in 


1 * | Pro- 
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Protagvrufs Antilogics. As to his political Writing, they © 
were all ſtolen (as others with equal Aﬀurance * My 
affirm) from his great Maſter Socrates. | 

And laftly (to mention no more) Laue nes us, that] 

the moſt valuable Part of his moral Tracts, are lidscr nothing 
more than Extracts from the univerſally admired Book of Sopbron, | 
the Mmograph, which were neee the Time 
of his Deceaſe. | 

Now all theſe ſeveral Clurges upon him, as a Plagiarh,.. it 
muſt be allowed, are very heavy, and the evident Effects of} 
Spleen and Ill- nature; but we think them, in Reality, no Aſ. 
perſions at all, as they are not only deyoni Meaſure * be 
abſolutely unjuſt. 

That he obtained his Learning from the peruſal of the bel 
Authors then extant, and from his conſtant Attendance on he 
Lectures which his ſeveral Maſters read from Time to Time in 
public, redounds, in our Opinion, greatly to his Credit; ad | g 

none but thoſe, who envied him for his ſuperior Merit to their 
own would preſume to depreciate him on that Account. On che 
contrary, his great Improvements drawn from thence are incon- 
teſtible Proofs of his Judgment and indefatigable Induſtry in he. 
Courſe of his Stugies ; for had the. fame Authors aflerted, that , 
he received it any other Way, it muſt have been by Inſpiration ;).. 
and had they advanced ſuch an idle Notion, we ſhould have 
nt them either void of Underſtanding, or very mak TY 


„ That he borrowed his Thoughts, therefore, from all FR 
Books he could by any Means procure, and from his wen q 
Converſations with Men of the profoundeſt Learning, we will 
readily allow ; but then, in caſe it manifeſtly appears, that he 
made large Additions and Improvements to thoſe literary F lowers, | 
from whence like the induſtrious Bee, he extracted the beſt 
Part of his Honey; ; and that he turned and applied each Branch 
of Literature in a widely different Way, or to quite different ; 1 
"Purpoſes than it ever had been applied before; if, in ſhort, it 

de evident, that he brought to Light, and expoſed to public 

View, what the wiſe Men of that dark Age ſo very diſingenu- 

ouſly ſtudied to keep concealed, in order to enhance their own © 

* and to meet wich diſtin guiſhed Deference and ReſpeR | 
; from 
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from FR * ; if. he did nothing more, we ſay, than this, 
and that therefore he could not, in a ſtrict and proper Senſe, be 
deemed an abſolute Inventor; yet ſtill he ought, at leaſt, to be 
highly valued, and looked upon as one of the profoundeſt Scho- 
lars of his Age, and juſtly merited that high Title by which he 
was afterwards diſtinguiſhed, , namely, Plato the Divine. 
Being returned to Athens, after his many long and fatiguing 
Joutneys, .he ſettled himſelf in a particular Spot (at ſome ſmall 
Diſtance, from the City) called the Academy, as we are told, 
from one Ecademus, which was ſurrounded with Woods, and 
reckoned a very unhealthful Situation, Plato, indeed, was ad- 
viſed by his Phyſicians to remove from thence to the Lyceum, but 
he turned. a deaf Ear to all their Perſuaſions ; for he had made 
choice of it, it ſeems, as a neceſſary Corrective to his Corpulen- 
cy, and with Hopes that it would incline him to fall away. His 
own Preſcription, indeed, met with the defired Effect; for he 
ſoon caught there a Quartan-Ague, which ſhook him very ſe- 
verely for a whole Year and a Half; but by the Dint of Tem- 
perance, and a. very abſtemious Courſe of Life, he at laſt con- 
quered his Diſtemper, and. recovered his Strength to that De- 
gree, that he was more active and vigorous than ever he had 
been before his Indiſpoſition. 
He went thrice i into the Field of Battle. 1 firſt Expedition 
was to 7. auagra; his next to Corinth, and his laſt to Delos, in 
which Engagement the Party he eſpouſed became victorious. 
Thrice likewiſe he. travelled into Sicily ; the firſt Time he went 
thither with'1 no other. View, than to gratify his Curioſity, and 
be an Eye-witneſs of the Eruptions of Mount tna. At that 
Time he was about 40 Years of Age; and went to pay the Ty- 
rant Dionyſius, the Elder, a Viſit, who had teſtified a great In- 
clination to have ſome Converſe with him. The Liberty, how- 
ever, which, he took in diſcourſing on the Topic of Tyranny had 
like to have coſt him very dear; and his Death had proved, in 
all Probability, the fatal Conſequence, had not one Dion and 
Ariſtomenes pleaded hard in his Behalf. Tho' the Tyrant, in- 
deed, thro*.their Interceſſion, ſpared his Life; yet he ſhewed 
his Reſentment ſo far, that he delivered him up to one Polides, 
a Lacedemonian Ambaſſador, at that Time reſident at Dionyſius's 
Court, vith expreſs Orders for his being i ſold asa Slave. That 
G 


_ Ambaſ- 
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Ambaſſador ſoon after conveyed him away to Egina, and there 
executed the Tyrant's Commiſſion, The Natives of that Place 
had paſſed a Law, by Virtue whereof, every Athenian was ſtrictly 
enjoined not to enter their Iſland upon Pain of Death. His Pre- 
ſumption, therefore, was inſiſted upon by one Charmander, the 
Son of Charmandrites, as a capital Crime, and that he ought i in 
Juſtice to die for ſo open a Violation of their Laws: But ſome 
| Perſons then preſent, not being ſo very vindictive, made a nice 
Diſtinction in his Favour ; namely, that ſuch Law was made to 
deter Men from approaching their Iſland, but not Philoſophers. 
This DiftinRion prevailed ; and they contented themſelyes with 
punifhing him no farther than by ſelling him for a Slave, Very 
providential was it for poor Plato, that one Anniceres, a Native 
of Cyrene, happened at that Time to be reſident in the Tland, 
'who purchaſed him for the Confideration of twenty Minz.- No 
ſooner was the Money paid, but his new Maſter very generouſly 
took the firſt Opportunity of ſending him back to Athens, and 
reſtoring him to his Friends. As for Polides, the Lacedemonian, 
who had ſold him firſt, he was defeated by one Cabrias, and was 
afterwards thrown beadlong into the Sea, as a juſt Puniſhment 
for the ſevere Afflictions which he had caufed ſo divine a Man a; 
Plato to undergo ; and if the Report may be credited, he was 
informed by an Apparition of his approaching untimely 1 End. 
Dionyſius the Elder being informed that Plato was arrived once 
more at Athens, in a State of Freedom, contrary to his Expec- 
tations ; was under ſome Apprehenfions that Plata would ſtudy 
ſome Way or other to gratify his Rage and Reſentment, for 
the Indighity that had been offered him; he wrote, therefore, 2 
very complaiſant Letter to him, wherein he, in Effect, tho 
not in direct Terms, begged his Excuſe for degrading him as he 
had done; and inſinuated, that it was with Pleaſure, he heard 
of his refiding again amongſt his Friends. Plato, however, 


ent but a very cold Anſwer to the T. rant, which was to this or 
ed not give himfelf any great 


the like Effect, vix. That he fit 


'& Concern about what had paſſed; for his Thoughts' were ſo 
* much taken up with the Charms of Philoſophy, that he had no 
Time to ſpare in the Gratification of any private Reſentment.” 
To ſome of his Detractors, who upbraided him, ſome Time 
afterwards, with his veing diſcarded: by WF the * 
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he made dene that it was a falſe Aſſertjon, that Dionyſius 
had abandoned Pluto ; but the contrary is, true, that Plato has 
abandoned Diangfaus, as a Tyrant, 1 the juſt Object of his 
Scorn and Contempt. 
le went the ſecond Time to Seally, in the Reign of Diemyfru 
the younger, with a View to prevail on that Tyrant, if poſlible, 
to reſtore his F ellow-Citizeris to the Enjoyment of cheir former 
Privileges; or, at leaſt, to treat his Subjects with more Lenity 
chan his Father had done before him; but after he had reſided 
there for four Months, and perceived plainly, that the Tyrant 
turned a deaf Ear to all his Solicitations in Favour of his Coun- 
trymen; that he had moreover ſent his good Friend Dion into 
Exile, and continued reſolute to tread in the Foot ſteps of his 
tyrannical Predeceflor, he went back to Athens, highly diſguſted, 
notwithſtanding the Tyrant preſſed him very earneſtly to tarry at 
his Court, and uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to convince him, that 
his Friendſhip and Reſpect for him was perfectly ſincere. 

The laſt Time he went to Sicily was, with a View to ſolicit 
the Tyrant once more in Favour of his Friend Dien, and pre- 
vail on him, if poſſible, to diveſt himſelf of his deſpotic Power; 
hut as Diongſius had promiſed faithfully, that Dion ſhould be re- 
ſtored, and paid no Regard, in Effect, to his moſt ſolemn 
Engagements, he took the Liberty to upbraid him for his 
Want of Sincerity in ſuch warm Terms, that provoked 
the Tyrant to ſo high a Degree, that he run the Riſque of his 
Liſe; and in all Probability he had been actually cut off, had 
not Arthytas of Tarentum ſent an Ambaſſador to him on Purpoſe 


e, 2 to require him at his Hands, and a Veſſel likewiſe, for his Em- 
tho batkation. Dianyſſus, at the Interceſſion of Archytas, did not 
's he only permit him to go on board, but furniſhed him with all the 
wat neceſſary Proviſions for his Voyage. Thereupon Plato with- 
ve, i drew to Hehens, with an Intention never to depart from thence 
18 Of ie Upon his Arrival he was received with all the public 
reat monies of the higheſt ] Deference and Eſteem; | but notwith- 
$ 10 ä ehtreated him, to take upon him the Reins of Go- 
d no vernment, he peremptorily refuſed to accept of the Honour of ſo 
nt. important a Poſt, as firmly believing, that, in the Midſt of ſuch 
me a general Depravation of Manners; there were no e of 
int; Makin g any conſiderable Reformation. 
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No greater Teſtimony, however, can poſſibly be produced 


of that high Veneration and Eſteem which all Greece had for him, 
than the following remarkable Circumſtance which actually hap- 


pened at the Olympic Games. He was there received more like 
2 God deſcended from the Clouds, than a mortal Man: For the 
countleſs Multitude, who were exceſſive fond of all Sorts of 


public Shews, and had flocked thither from all Parts of Greece, 


in order to be Spectators of the Olympic Games, which were al- 
ways executed with the utmoſt Pomp and Magnificence, aban- 
doned at once, not only the Diverſion of their various Races, but 


of their Athletic Encounters likewiſe, for no other Pleaſure than 
that of gazing on the Man of whom they had heard ſo my: 


. marvellous Relations. 

He ſpent his whole Life in a State 4 Celibacy, 1 kepe 9 
to the ſtricteſt Rules of Temperance, and-Self-denial. He was 

of ſo reſerved a Temper, even in his Youth, that he never was 
known to expreſs a Pleaſure, with any greater Emotion than that 
of a Smile; and he had ſuch a perfect Command of his Paſſions, 


that nothing could provoke his Anger or Reſentment. And we 


are told, by way of Confirmation, that a young Pupil of Plato's, 
who had reſided with him for ſome conſiderable Time, going 
accidentally home to pay a Viſit to his Relations, was fo perfect- 
ly ſurprized one Day to ſee his Father in a Paſſion, that he could 
not forbear from remarking, that he had never ſeen any Thing 
like it at his Maſter's Houſe. Once, indeed, it happened, that 


one of his Slaves had provoked him to a very high Degree, by the 


Commiſſion of ſome very heinous Fault; but he gave Orders to 
one of his ſuperior Domeſtics to correct him; ſaying, that as 
he was a little too angry, he was not duly qualified to give him 


the Chaſtiſement he deſerved. Notwithſtanding he was naturally 


of a reſerved, and very penſive Diſpoſition; yet, if we may credit 
Ariſtotle, he was affable, courteous, and perfectly good-natured; 
and ſometimes would condeſcend to crack little innocent Jokes 


on ſuch of his Acquaintance as he thought he might make free 


with. Every now and then he would adviſe his two intimate 
Friends, Xenocrates and Dion, whoſe Deportment he imagined 
ſomewhat too rigid and reſerved, to ſacrifice now and then to the 
' Graces, in order to render their Converſation a little more free 


and eaſy. 
Plats 
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Plato. had a great Number of Pupils; bur the three who: 
made the moſt diſtinguiſhed Figure afterwards were Spuſippus,' 
his Nephew, by Potone his Siſter, ha was the Spouſe of Eu- 
rimedon; Xenverates the Calidoinauj iind the celebrated "Ariſtotle. 
Some Hiſtorians peremptorily aflert;; that'Throphraftut was ano- 
ther of his-Diſciples ; and that die celebrated Dameſthenes like-" 
wiſe looked upon him as his Maſter. In a Word, this laſt- 
mentioned Pupil, having ſled for Shelter to ſome proper Aſylum, 
in order to ſecurè himſelf from the Neſentment of Antipater; 
when Archias, whom Antipater had ſent in order to bring him 
by Force before him, promiſed bin; upon Honour; that he 
ſhould not loſe his Life, in caſe he would voluntaril y reſign, 2 
and make his perſonal Appearance: God forbid! ſaid fo that 
after I have heard Anecrates and Plato diſcourſe ſo divinely on 
the Immortality of the Soul, that I ſhould prefer a Life led in THz: | 
famy and Diſgrace before an honourable Death. 4 

Some Authors aſſure us; that there were two young Ladies 
amongſt the Number of his Auditors, one named Laſthemia 
the Mantinam, and the other Axiothea the Phlyaſiun; both diſ- 
guiſed in Men's Apparel, as being deemed by webt the moſt 
proper Dreſs for female Philoſophers. 

He had ſuch 2 peculiar Affection for the 3 of 
Gumetry, thut is to ſay, the true Mathematical Rule of Pro- 
portion, that be ordered the following Inſcription to be painted 
in large Capitals over the Door of his Academy. LET NO 
ONE PRESUME TO ENTER HERE UNLESS HE HAS 

Fe FOR GEOMETRY : AND FIE MATH — 

ATICS. A ann * 

- All the Works of Plate, 2 his valve Lettdts, WY 
are to be wet wich only in che Cloſets: of the Curious, are di- 
geſted, by Way, of familiar Dialogues.” Theſe Convetſations 
may properly bo divided into three different Species; in the firſt 
he confutes the Sophiſts; the ſecond is peculiarly adapted to the 
Inſtruction of Vouth; and the laſt are more peculiarly calculat- 
ed for the Information of ſuch as are mote adult, and Perſons of 
the deepeſt Penetration. Thert is likewiſe another Diſtinction 
to be made, in regard to his dialogical Diſcourſes; for whatever 
Poſition Plato lays down, when he aſſumes his own Name, 
either in his Treatiſe on' the Laws, or in his Epinomis, he own 

H his 
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bis own real gentiments; but whenever he advances any Doec- 
trines in a fictitious Character, that is to ſay, when he borrows' 


the Name of Socrates, Timæus, Parmenides, or Z end, he only 
lays them down as prabable Conjectures, without any Confir- 


mation of them as his own private Opinion. Not ithſtanding, 15 


what Words he puts into the Mouth of Socrates, in any of his 
Dialogues, are always in the Taſte, and according to the Form 
and Method of Diſputation preſcribed by his great-Maſter, we 
muſt not always take it for granted, that what he ſays are the real 
gentiments of Socrates; ſince we are informed from very fuffi- 
cient Authority, that when Plats had read in Public his Dialogue 
entitled Ly/is, on the Topic of Friendſhip, which he compoſed in 
his Maſter's Life-time, Socrates could not refrain from inveigh- 
ing againſt it, crying out, J: Gods! what Doctrines has this 
yeung Man nde me n . neuer once er iu "oy 
T heughts ! BE 

The Style of Plate, 3 >: 0 be Teſtimony: of tri gone, 
his Pupil, was (if we may be allowed the Expreſſion) a Medium 
between Poetry and Proſe, Cicero entertained ſuch a peculiar 
Veneration for the Beauties of it, that he did not ſeruple to aſ- 
ſert, that if Fove himſelf was inclined to talk in any human Lan- 
guage whatſoever,- he would never have expreſſed his Thoughts 
in any other Stylę than Plato's, Pameætius diſtinguiſhed him by 


the venerable. Title of Homer the Philoſopher ;) which amounts 
to much the ſame Compliment, ſince paid him by the univerſally 
admired Oꝛuiutilian, who, in his Animadverſions on the nervous 
Style of all his Compoſitions in general, was pleaſed et _ 


were Copies of the divine Writings of Homer himſelf. 
His Plan was built on the Sentiments of three very profikind 


Philoſopher s, He gave entirely into the Notions of- Heraclitus, 


in. regard to natural and experimental Philoſophy; that is to ſay, 


ſuch Objects as were open and obvious to the Eye; with reſpect 
to the Metempſychoſis, or the Tranſmigration of Souls, and ſuch 


Truths as were only to be diſcovered by the Dint of Reflection, 
he followed very cloſely the Foot · ſteps of Pythagoras. © As to 
his political and moral Tracts; he made his Maſter Socrates his 
grand Exemplar, and, in his hunible Opinion, no One s Sen- 
* beſides could Rand | in Wn with them. 


Plaus, 
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Plate, Is we may rely on the Veracity of Dna in li firſt 


F Book. on the Maxims of the Philoſophers, admits of three Prin: 
* ciples, the Supreme Being, Matter, and the Mind, or Under 
— ſtanding 3 the firſt, as the univerſal intelligent Being; the ſe-: 
* cond as the principal Agent, with reſpect to Generation and 
80 Corruptibility 3 ; and the laſt, a8 Subſtance i oreal, and ſub-: 
n ſiſting in the Omniſcience of the Supreme Being. He acknow- 
e ledged, in F act, chat the Creation of the World was the Handy - 
1 work of an omnipotent Being 1. but that he did not mean by the f 
— Term Creation, a Creation in a ſtrict Senſe; for he imagined, 
e that the Almighty formed and erected the World (if the Ex- 
n preſſion may be allowed) in A pre · exiſtent Manner, and that it 
— had no Commencement; inſomuch that God, the Creator of, 
Ti all Things, acted, in regard to the World that he bad made out 
* of a meer Chaos and Canfuſion,, 5 to the Form and Faſhion. 
Fl which he had given to inanimated Matter, no otherwiſe than as, 
„ an able and experienced . Architec would do, with reſpect to his 
n Materials of Timber, Brick and Stove, which he orders anddifs | 
TJ poſes of as he. ſees moſt convenient for the. Erection of a regular 
ſ. and niapnifcent, Palace, or other pompous, tho more prigate. 
os Structure. 
ts 'Tis univerſally od, that Plato had 3 aka . 
WP che 8 upreme Being, or only true God, either from the Light of, 
ts Nature, or from an Inſpection of the Writings. of the facred, 
y Pen- men of the Old Teſtament. It muſt be acknowledged, how-- 
15 2 likewiſe, that there were Numbers of ſuch Philoſophers,” | 
y who' (as St. Paul ul expreſſes it) having known God, did not glorify - 
WW bla as God, but were bewildered, and walked in the Dark, fol- 
id lowing the Dictates of their own yain and fooliſh Imaginations. . 
* In thott, he maintained, in his Treatiſe entituled-Epinomis, three, 
y. diſtinct Deities; * that j is to Tay, the ſuperior Gods, middle Gods, 
ct and fuch as were” inferior to them both, whom he diſtinguiſhed, 
ch by the Name of Demons. In all Probability, Plato grounded 
n, his Notion of the middle Gods on what is ſaid in the ſacred Scrip- 
to tures concerning the Angels. | 
is . Plato likewiſe maintained the Doctrine of the Metnnpfeachs- 
n- ſis, which he borrowed, indeed, from Pythagoras, but very 
greatly improved it, as is apparent from his Dialogues, entituled 
to, Phedrus, Phedon, Timæus, &c. Notwithſtanding Plato pub- 


liſhed 


1 
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lifhed a moſt excellent Treatiſe on the Immortality c of the Soul ; 
yet he rant into feveral ve ty groſs Etrors, not only i in regard to 
the Subſtance of the Soul; Nach he imagined tõ be compoſed of 
two diſtin Parts; one ſpitinial, the other cotportal ; but with 
reſpect to its Origin,” maintaining that the'Souls of Men were 
pre-exifient;” ahd formed betbre their Bodies; and that deriving 


their Being frotniHeaven, itt brder to Animate, ſuccethively, dif- 


2 


ferent Bodies, they teturnet to Heaver after à due Purification ; 
from whence, aftbr the Expitatſbft öf u certain Number of Years, 


they were again employed in animating different Bodies, . one af. 


ter anotlrer; inſomucbt that ir was nothing Hes than one con- 
timed Circle or Round of Defiléments and Pur rttications 3 ; of 
Returns to Heaven, and from "thence back a again to E * 
thoſe particulat Bodies w "twas their SIR to animate. 


As he was entitely of Opinisii, that fach” Souls never totally 


forget the varidus Tratifhigattions and Scenes of Life, which 
they had underwent whillt” in the' different Bodies which they 
tad animated from Time to Time, he . that ſuch 
Knowledge” "as they acquired Was not new, but 2 2. Reflection on, 
or i Recollection rather of what they knew. "before; and he 


grounded theſe imaginary Recolleftions'on his Dogma, or Te- 


net of the Pre- exiſtence of Squls. 8 e 
However, without expatiating any Farther on the todrines 
of this Philoſopher, which we Kare tranſmitted to u foe hut ina very- 


dark and'linperfet Manner; ' we thall only. obi ferve,. that his 


Notions" on divers important Articles, ſeemed ſo novel, a dſo 
ſablime, that lie in reality merited the high and venerable tle 
which he obtained in his Life-time, namely, that of Plato the 
Divine; and fie was, moreover, looked upon by. i 
after his Deteaſe, but a little lower than one of £ e 

died in the firſt Year of the 108th Ohmipiad,, in 12 25 ee: 
of his Abe, and, what is 9 te mark; Rr on "his Wh 


The. 


- 


ARISTOTLE 


TA 8 one of the moſt. illuſtrious Philoſophers ani the 
Antients, .and more remarkable in particular for his moſt 
accurate and curious Reſearches into the hidden Beauties of Na- 
ture, than any of his learned, and moſt inquiſitive Predeceſſors: 

»Nay, his Name is ſtill revered. in all the Schools. He was the 
Son of Nicomachus, a celebrated Phyſician at that Time, a great 
Favourite of Amintas, then King of Macedonia, and as illuſtri- 


ous Deſcendant of Machaon, the Grand- Son of the celebrated 


Eſculupius. He was born at Stagira, a populous City of Mace- 


Ania, in the firſt Year of the g9gth Olympiad. His Father and 
Mother unfortunately died, whilſt he was but an Infant; and 


his Guardians, to whoſe Care and Conduct his future Education 
was entruſted, were too unmindful of the important Charge 
which they had undertaken. He ſpent too many Years of his 
Youth in Intemperance, Riot, and Exceſs; inſomuch that, 
before he arrived at the Age of Manhood, he had ſquandered 
away the greateſt Part of that Subſtance which devolved to him 
by the Deceaſe of his Parents. Being thus plunged, through his 
Extravagance, into Misfortunes, he applied himſelf directly to 
the Army, in hopes of a of a genteel and comfortable Subſiſtence; 
but ſoon growing weary of a Military Life, as not being in all 
reſpects conformable to his natural Inclinations, he repaired to 
Delphas, in order to conſult the Oracle there, and know for 
certain what Station of Life would for the Future prove moſt 
to his Advantage. Whereupon, the Oracle directed him to go 
to Athens without Delay, and there apply his Mind to the Study 
of Philoſophy with the utmoſt Attention. At that critical Con- 
juncture, he was but 18 Years of. Age. He ſtudied for 20 
Years ſucceſſively i in the Academy there under the Inſtructions 
of the Divine Plato: And foraſmuch as, by his former Ill- con- 
duct, he had ſquandered away (as before hinted) all his Patri- 
mony, he was reduced to the Neceſſity of acting the Part of 
a Phyſician, and vending his medicinal Packets all about the 

Town, for his daily Subſiſtencge. 
Ariſtotle eat but little, and flept leſs: He had ſuch an inſti 
able Thirſt after Knowledge, that in order to withſtand the 
I natural 
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natural Temptations of sleep, he always placed: A Braſs-Bafon 
by his Bed-ſide, and whenever he laid himſelf down to Reſt, 


he extended one of his Hands quite out of the Bed, in which 
be conſtantly held a leaden Bullet, which, when Sleep had 
overcome him, would drop down in courſe into the Baſon, and 


by the Sound thereof inſtantaneouſly awake him. Laertius 
aſſures us, that notwithſtanding he had an effeminate Voice, 


+ ſmall Eyes, and ſpindle Shanks; yet he had a Taſte for Dreſs, 
and affected, whenever he went E h to make a grand Ap- 


pearance, 

Ariſlotle was a Man of deep N and comprehended 
at once, without the leaſt Heſitation, the moſt difficult and 
abſtruſe Queſtions that could poſſibly be propoſed to him. He 


| ſoon became an Adept, under the Inſtructions of ſo able and 


experienced a Maſter as Plato, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by 


his ſurpriſing Progreſs in Learning, from all the Reſt of his 


Brother-pupils. There was no Queſtion, of what Nature or 
Kind ſoever, propoſed in the Academy, but Ariſtetle was always 


- conſulted, before the Debate was ended; notwithſtanding his 


Sentiments were ſometimes widely diſtant from thoſe of Plats 
himſelf. All the Pupils in general looked on him as an extra- 


ordinary Genius; and ſome of them were fo prejudiced in his 
_ Favour, that they would prefer his private Opinion before 
that of their Maſter. Ari/fotle at Jaſt withdrew from the Aca- , 
demy, at which Plato was highly diſguſted. He could not 


refrain from treating him as a Truant and a Fugitive; and 
would frequently complain, that his Pupil was very undutiful, 
and flew in his Face, like an infolens e chat pecks at 
her Mother-Hen. 

The Athenians pitched upon Ariftotle to act as their Ambaſſ- 
dor to King Philip, the Father of Alexander the Great. Ariſto- 


tle reſided for a conſiderable Time in Macedonia 8 gly, 


in order to diſcharge the important Truſt repoſed in him. When 


| he had concluded all his Affairs to his Satisfaction, he returned 


to Athens; where he perceived, that Aenocrates had been ſubſti- 
tuted as Academiſt in his Abſence: Whereupon, he ſaid, that 
it would reflect on his Character ſhould he ſtand mute, whilft 
Fenocrates was talking: He inſtituted a new Sect of Philoſo- 
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val, and maintained ſeveral Tenets widely diſtant from thoſe. 
which he had learnt of his Maſter Plato. : 


| The univerſal Character, which Ariſtotle had obtained. 5 | 
ſhining i in a diſtinguiſhed Manner, in every Branch of uſeful 


Knowledge, but more particularly in Politics and experimen- 


tal Philoſophy, induced Philip, King of Macedonia, to invite 


Ariſtotle to take upon him the important Truſt of the Educa- 
tion of the young Prince, his Son. Ariſtotle was at that Time 


in his Bloom, between 30 and 40 Years of Age. Ariftetle - 


accepted of that honourable and royal Offer, and acted accord- 


ingly in that high Poſt for eight Years ſucceſſively; and com- 
municated (as Plutarch aſſures us) to his young Pupil, ſome _ 
particular Points of Learning, -which he induſtriouſly conceal- 
ed from all the World beſides. As the Study of Philoſophy 


and the other abſtruſe Sciences had no bad Influence on his 
Deportment, and had not rendered him i in the leaſt imperious 


or moroſe; he applied his Mind very cloſely to the due Ad- 


miniſtration of all public Affairs; and Nothing of Moment 
was tranſacted at the Macedonian Court, but what he had a 
principal Hand in the Execution of it. King Philip, out of a 
peculiar Regard and Affection for Ari/totle, rebuilt the City 
of Stagira, (which was the very Spot whereon that great Phi- 
loſopher was born, and which had been Jaid in Ruins by the 
then late Wars) and for his Sake generouſly releaſed all thoſe who 
had been taken Captives, as well as thoſe who had fled for 
the Preſervation of their Lives and Liberties, to Parts remote. 
Ariftotle, after he had faithfully diſcharged his Duty to his 
Royal Pupil, and taken his Leave, in the moſt affectionate 
Manner, of that young, hopeful Prince, returned to Athens, 
where he was received with all the Teſtimonials of the higheſt 
Reſpect; becauſe King Philip, out of Gratitude and Love 
for his Son's Tutor, had conferred on the Athenians ſeveral 
very intereſting and important Favours. He pitch'd upon a 
particular Spot of Ground in the Lyceum, to which there was 
a long Avenue, or Gravel-walk, with a regular Row of ver- 


dant Trees on each Side, for the Place of his Reſidence, and 


the Eſtabliſhment of his public School: And foraſmuch as it 
was his conſtant Cuſtom to improve his young Pupils, by way 
al familiar Converſation, as mY were walking backwards and 
_ forwards, 
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| forwards, the whole Sect. of Arifiutelians were Aa nde Aicha 
guiſhed by the Name or Title of the peripatetic\Philoſophers, 


The Lycæum ſoon became a Place of public Notioe, on Account 


of the vaſt Concourſe of People both of Learning and Faſhion, 
who reſorted thither from: all Parts, for the Pleaſure as well 
as Advantage ariſing from his public Lectures; 5 bis Fame 


was induſtriouſſy ſpread all over Greece. 


Some time after his Eſtabliſhment in this FO, his pu- 


5 pil. Alexander deſired him to read public Lectures on experi- 
mental Philoſophy; and for that purpoſe, gave Orders that a 


| great Number of Sportſmen, as well as F iſhermen,' ſhould 


wait on him from all Parts, and furniſh him with a Profuſion 


of the moſt curious Materials for the Objects of his Obſerva- 
tion; z and: ſent. him, at the ſame Time, eight hundred Talents 
in order to defray that extraordinary Expence. 

Much about that Time, Ariſtotle publiſhed ſeveral metaphy- 
ſical as well as phyſical Tracts. Alexander, who was then in 
Aſa, hearing that his Books were expoſed to public Sale, being a 
Jealous Prince, and very ambitious of being the greateſt Man 
in the World, in all Reſpects, was not only highly concerned, 
but eyen diſguſted, to find, that the profound Knowledge of 
Ariſtotle was laid open, and made plain and obvious to com- 
mon Underſtandings; and communicated his Reſentments on 


that Account in a conciſe Epiſtle, which was ee! in pretty ] 


warm N to the following Effect. 
ALEXANDER to ARISTOTLE. 


| V OU have acted very. indiſcreetly, in dahin your 


ſeveral Treatiſes on all the ſpeculative Sciences; ſince, 


e when the Doctrines and Precepts, which you communicated to 
& us in private, are at once ſpread all over the World, we ſhall 


ec have no Wiſdom to boaſt of above the meaneſt of our Sub- 
cc jects. I would have you to know, that I had much rather 
e ſurpaſs all others in the Knowledge of ſome hidden Literary 
oy Secrets, than to be the moſt powerful Monarch i in the Ba 


C verſe.“ 


Alu, i in order to pacify his aid P api, yy to 


vindicate his paſt Conduct, returned him the following ſhort, 


but artful Anſwer. SIRE, 
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SIRE, | 

18 true, indeed, that I have expoſed my Works to pub- | 
lic Sale; but I have caſt ſuch a dark Veil over them, that 
5 ok one Eye in a Thouſand will ever be able to diſcover the 
<« literary Beauties which lie concealed under them.” 


By this artful Anſwer, he plainly intimated, that he had 
rendered his Doctrines ſo intricate and confuſed, that none but 
a few penetrating Virtuoſi, would be capable of the leaſt Im- 
provement from his elaborate and profound Inſtructions. 

Ariſtotle, at laſt, was not that Favourite with Alexander, as 
he had been for many Years. He fell out with him for eſpouſing, 
with too much Warmth, the Intereſt of Cal; :/thenes the Philoſo- 
pher, who was a diſtant Relation of 4ri/totle's, and his Niece? 8 
Son. Ariftatle, it ſeems, had brought him up from his Infancy, 
under his own, Roof, and had all along taken upon himſelf the 
Care and Concern of his Education. When Ari 1/totle took his 
Leave of Alexander, and the Macedonian Court, he recommend- 
ed this favourite Nephew of his, in the moſt ſanguine Man- 
ner, to be an Attendant on that young Prince in his future Ex- 
peditions. Caliſtbenes ſpoke his Mind too freely to his Majeſty, 
and did not act the Part of a paraſitical Courtier with a good 
Grace. It was through his Perſwaſions, that the Macedonians 
abſolutely refuſed to worſhip Alexander as a God, as was a 


cuſtomary Piece of impious F laters aenong the Perſians. 


Alexander, who had conceived an innate Averſion to him, on 
account of his blunt Deportment, and Want of Complaiſance, 
was determined to get rid of this troubleſome Courtier at all 
Adventures. Whereupon he involved him, as he was not ſuffi- 
ciently upon his Guard, into a Conſpiracy, which was firſt 
formed, and ſecretly carried on ſome Time after, by one Her mo- 
laus, a Pupil of. Caliſthenes; and would never ſuffer him to urge 
one ſingle Word in his own Vindication. In ſhort, ſome inſiſt, 
that Alexander cauſed him to be thrown into a Lions Den; others, 
that he 'was executed, by Way of Contempt, as a common 
Malefactor, on a Gibbet; and others again are of Opinion, 
that he died upon the Rack. 

Ariſtotle, ever after this ignominious Treatment of his Ne- 


phew, looked on his royal Pupil with an Eye of Contempt, 
K and 


— 


FFC 


and mortal Hatred: Alexander, on the other Hand; iubied 5 


_ cerned in the Conſpiracy againſt him formed by Hutipater, an 


gteadfaſtneſs and Reſolution ; yet 'tis evident, from very au- 


of Nature as well as other Men. Some ſhort Time after he 
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compoſed ſeveral poetical and ſublime Panegyrics on his 
Favourite Hermias for his fincere Friendſhip, and condeſcending 
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every Way he could poſſibly devife to mortify his Tutor, and 
make him uneaſy. - Accordingly, he promoted his Rival R. 
necrates, and ſent him ſeveral very valuable Preſents. - At this, 
Ariſbotle was nettled to the laſt Degree; and prompted by Jealouſy | 
vowed Revenge. Some Hiſtorians aſſure us, that he carried his 
Reſentment to ſo high a Pitch, as to become an actual Party eon- 


to give him private Inſtructions, how te prepare thoſe poiſonous 
Ingredients which were > RIO to n the en 1 a 
Death. 

Though Arifetle, tis true, in FA Refpes/ was 2 Man of 


thentic Accounts of him, that he had his Foibles, and Infirmities 


had laid down his Academy, he withdrew to the Court of Her- 
mias, the Tyrant of Atarna. Some Authors would inſinuate, 
that Ariffotle was nearly related to that Prince; but others ſeru- 
ple not to aſſert, that he was criminally enamonired with him, 
and that he had ſome View of Intereſt and Advantage ariſing: 
from the Payment of that Vit, and the 3 of _ 
inordinate Paſſion. | 

Some Hiſtorians again affert, chat, not 10 as his Arrival 
at Atarna, he married the Siſter of that Tyrant ; but others 
are of Opinion, that his Spouſe was n more than _ = 
his caſt-off Concubines. _ 

But be that as it will, be was tp wunden with the aid 
or imaginary Charms of that young Lady, -that he actually of- 
fered up Sacrifices to her, with all the Pomp and Solemnity 
imaginable, and paid her the very ſame divine Homage, as the 
Athenians did to the Eleuſinian Goddeſs Ceres; and moreover, 


Goodneſs i in beſtowing on him ſuch an angelic Partner. 

* Ariflotle divided his Philoſophy into two Parts only; namely, 
Practice and Theory. The former is that, which lays down 
(as Logic, or the Art of Thinking does) thoſe certain Truths, 
which are beſt adapted to regulate and command the Operations 
of the Mind; or-otherwiſe, ſuch other Rules and Maxims for 


the 
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the Conduct of human Life as are preſcribed us by the beſt 
CEconomiſts and the moſt experienced Politicians. The latter 
is that, which like Meupbyſies, or natural Philoſopby) dif- 
covers to us ſuch particular Truths as are merely ſpeculative. 
According to the Tenets of this great Philoſopher, there are 
three Principles relative to all ſubſtantial ham, in Nature | 
viz. Privation, Matter, and Form. | 

In order to demonſtrate that Privation ought to be deemed a 
Principle, he maintains, that the Matter whereof any new 
Thing is compoſed muſt have a Privation of the Form of ſuch 
new intended Thing. "Tis abſolutely requiſite (for Inſtance) 
ſays he, that the Matter whereof any Table is to be compoſed 
ſhould have a Privation of the Form of that ſame Table; that 
is to ſay, in other Terms, that before any Table can be made, 
the Matter whereof it is to be compoſed, beit whatit will, can- 
| not actually be a Table. | 
He does not lock on Privation as a Principle, i in regard to 
the Compoſition of Bodies; 5 but as an external Principle only of 
their Production, in ſueh a Manner, that that Production be- 


- omes a Change or Variation, whereby ſuch Matter paſſes from 
9 that State and Condition in which it never was to another 
5 at it acquires, as in the before- mentioned Inſtance, a Block, 
b or Plank of any Kind of Wood whatever, becomes a Table 
8 rom being nothing like a Table before. 

7 Ariſtotle gives us two different Difinitions of Matter. The 


rſt according to his Notion, is negative; that is, ſays he, 


1 tis neither Subſtance, Extention, or Quality; nor Exiſtence, 
* n ſhort, of any Kind whatever; ſo that according to his Idea, 
5 e Matter of Wood, for Inſtance, is neither its Length or 
e readth, its Form, its Colour, its Solidity, its Weight, its 
„ ardneſs, its Softneſs, its Roughneſs, its Smoothneſs, its 


Aridity or Meiſture ; its Smell, nor, in a Word, any one 
ther Accident whatever that 4 poſſibly attend ſuch Matter 
f Wood. 
His other Definition is affirmative; but not in the leaſt more 
itisfactory than the former: He infiſts, that Matter is the Sub- 
xt whereof a new Thing is compoſed, and wherein it is at laſt 
ſolved. - Now, according to his Netien, we ſhall for ever be 
ENT IFN. os | : . - + = 
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his Blood, which, by the Circulation thereof through his Veit ng 
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at a Loſs to determine what the firſt Satzen is, whereof. al 
Works of Nature are compoſed... 

This ſame: Philoſopher inſiſts, that, th a. Formation 
any natural Body, it is abſolutely neceſſary, it ſhould hate 
another Principle, beſides that firſt Matter, which he cally 
Form. Some, indeed, imagine, that thereby he means nd] 
thing more than the Diſpoſition of its various Parts; others] 
however, are of Opinion, that he means a ſubſtantial 1 95 | 
really, and in all Reſpects diſtin from that Matter; and that 
when any Corn, for Inſtance, is ground at the Mill, it aſſum 


* 


a new ſubſtantial Form, whereby the Corn is converted int . 


Flower; and that afterwards, when Water is mingled wi * 
the Flower, the whole is metamorphoſed, as it were, and 
aſſumes directly another ſubſtantial Form, and is then no longeſ 
Flower but Paſte; and again, when that Paſte is thrown i it ö 
the Oven and duly baked, it becomes at once a new ſubſtantial 
Form, and ſuch baked Paſte, in a ra is metamorphoſed 
into Bread, _ 9 

Theſe various Sorts of ſubſtantial Forms are LIES 
deed by ſome, in all other natural Bodies; thus, for Inſtane * 
in a Horſe, beſides his Bones, his Fleſh, his Nerves, his Brain 


and Arteries, nouriſhes and ſupports each individual Part u 
him; and beſides all theſe, the Animal Spirits, which are the 
Principles and Springs of all Motions; there are ſome Philoſo 
phers, I ſay, maintain, with him, that there is a 5 
Form, excluſive of all the before- mentioned Articles, 
they admit to be the Soul of the Horſe; they ſtrenouſſy n 
tain, that this imaginary Form is not drawn or mlb 
the Matter itſelf, but the Energy or Power of that Matter: A 
a Word, they peremptorily inſiſt, that it is an Entity, re: s | 
and truly diſtinct from the Matter, whereof it is not any 1 
dividual Part, or even in the leaſt, any Modification 55 it whah 
ſoever. 27 1 ; 
. Ariſtatle {till farther maintains, that all adi. 

are compoſed of the four Elements; that is to ſay, of 
Water, Air, and Fire; that the two firſt, being * 5 
naturally inclined to the Center of the World; and, on thi 
other Hand, the two laſt, being light, keep at as great i 


Diſtance from it, as . they can. Beſide 


* 2 * 


a, 
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 Befides theſe four Elements, however, he admits of a fifth, 
of which all celeſtial Bodies were compoſed, and the Motion | 
whereof was always circular. He conceived, that above the 
Air, though under the Concavity of the Moon, there was a 
Globe of Fire, from whence all Flames had their Source, and 
into which they were reſolyed; 3 as Brooks and Rivers naturally 
diſcharge their Waters into the Sea. 
Ariſtotle farther maintained, that Matter was diviſible ad i iny 
fnitum; that the Univerſe was perfectly full, and that thing 
was no ſuch Thing as a Vacuum in all Nature; that the 
World was eternal 3 that the Sun had rolled round its Axis 
from Eternity, as it does at preſent, and that ſuch Rotation 
will never ceaſe ; that the human Species likewife were ſub- 
ſiſting before the Commencement of Time; that had there 
been any ſuch Thing in Fact as a firſt Parent, he muſt have 
been born without either Father ar Mother, which is a direct 
Contradiction, and perfectly abſurd. In the ſame Manner he 
argues in Regard to the Birds of the Air: Tis downright ri- 
diculous (ſays he) to imagine, that there was ever one parti- 
cular Egg, from whence the whole Species of Birds received 
their Being; or that there ever was one particular Bird that 
laid the firſt Egg; becauſe the Bird proceeds from an Egg; 
but that Egg came from a Bird, and that from another pre- 
ceding, and fo backwards ad inſinitum. The ſame Argument 
is farther made uſe of by him in Regard to all the other va- 
rious Species of Animals throughout the Univerſe. 
He maintains, moreover, that the Heavens ate incorruptible ; 
and that notwithſtanding all ſublunary Beings are liable to Cor- 
ruption, yet the Parts whereof they are compoſed will never 
decay; that they only change their Poſition; that from the 
Deſtruction of one, another ſprings up to ſupply its Place, and 
by that Means the whole Maſs of the World will continue 
for ever complete. To this he adds, that the Earth is at the 
World's Center ; and that the firſt and ſupreme Being cauſes 
the Heavens to roll round that Earth by ſuch certain Beings 
or Intelligences as are for ever employed in ſuperintending thoſe 
particular Rotations. 

Ariflotle inſiſts, that all that vaſt Expan ſe, which at this 
Day is covered over with the Waters of the Ocean, was for- 
N ; L merly 
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merly dry Land; and farther, that what now appears to be 
dry Land, ſhall, in Proceſs of Time, be covered with the 

Waters laſt mentioned. The Reaſon that he gives for the 


Support of this Aſſertion is this; that the Rivers and impetuous 


Torrents are continually carrying Sand and Earth along with 
their reſpective Currents; by Virtue whereof their Banks are 
gradually encreaſing, and the Sea, though imperceptibly, re- 
treating; inſomuch that, ſince Time never ceaſes, thoſe Vi- 
ciſſitudes of Earth into Sea, and Sea into Earth again, are con- 
tinually happening from one Age ſucceſſively to another with- 
out End. He adds, moreover, that in divers Places, remote 
from the Sea, and on divers Mountains, the Sea, having with- 
drawn its Waters from them, has left behind a vaſt Variety 
of Shells; and that by digging into the Bowels of the Earth, 
the Workmen have frequently found Anchors, and broken 
Pieces of Ships. And, accerding to Ovid, Pythagoras was of 
the ſame Opinion. 

No Ariſtotle inſiſts, that theſe Ane from Sea to Land, 
and Land to Sea, which are thus imperceptibly made, during 
a long Procefs of Time, are, in a great Meaſure, the Reaſon 
why the Memory of Things paſt are ſo frequently eraſed. 
He adds, moreover, that other Accidents ſometimes inter- 
vene, which occafion the Loſs of the Arts themſelves; ſuch 
for Inſtance, as Peſtitences, Wars, Famines, Earthquakes, 
Fires, or, in a Word, fuch total Deſolations as at once extir- 
pate and deſtroy a whole City or. Country, except ſome few 
that eſcape by Flight into the adjacent Deſarts, where they 
lead a ſavage Life, and beget, in Proceſs of Time, a new Ge- 
neration of People, who gradually cultivate thoſe Lands in 
which they reſide, or others, which they cafually difcover, or 
revive thoſe Arts, which are above-mentioned to be loſt ; and 
that the very ſelf-ſamg Notions are recollected and ee 
from one Time to another without End. This is his Way of 
arguing, and by ſuch Propoſitions as theſe, he maintains, that 
notwithſtanding thoſe various Viciflitudes and Revolutions a- 
bove allowed, yet the Machine of the World ſubſiſts without 
Corruption. 

Ariftutle, indeed, is very curious in his Reſearches after thoſe 
Things which are moſt capable of rendering Mankind happy 


in 
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in this Life. He refutes, in the firſt Place, all ſuch Libertines, 
as imagine that Happineſs folely conſiſts in ſenſual Enjoyments. 

He inſiſts, that they are not only of ſhort Duration, but ſoon. 
create a Diſguſt, enervate the Body, and ſtupify the Brain. 
In the next Place, he diſcards the Notion of ſuch as are ambiti- 


ous; and think that Happineſs wholly conſiſts in Pomp and Gran- 


deur; and never ſcruple the Practice of the vileſt and moſt in- 
direct Means in the Attainment of any Poſt of e ape 
Advantage. 

He inſiſts, that Honour and Eſteem ſubſiſt i in * Perſon 
who pays that Homage ; and adds, that the ambitious Man 
is fond of being reſpected for ſome particular Virtue, which 
he willingly would have the World believe to be implanted in 
him; and, by Conſequence, that true Happineſs conſiſts ra- 
ther in Virtue, than in Honours and Preferments, which are 
perfectly extraneous. 

Hie confutes, in the laſt Place, the Notion of ſuch as are 
avaricious, and imagine, that true Happineſs ſolely conſiſts in 
Riches. He inſiſts, that Riches are not to be coveted for their 
own Sake; ſince they only render ſuch as poſſeſs them, and 
dread the Thoughts of making uſe of them, the moſt miſe- 
rable Wretches under the Sun; that the only Way to make 
them become Bleſſings, is to make a generous Uſe of them, 


and by Bounty and Benevolence, to relieve thoſe who are in 


Neceſſity and Diſtreſs; whereas real Happineſs ought to con- 
ſut in ſomething truly ſubſtantial, and of intrinſic Value, which 
ought carefully to be hoarded up, and never to be parted 
ü 

In ſhort, Ariſtotle was s of Opinion, that true Happineſs whol- 
ly conſiſted in the moſt diſintereſted and impartial Action of 


the Mind, and in the conſtant Practice of all ſocial Duties. 


He inſiſts, moreover, that the nobleſt Employment of the 


Mind is the Study of Nature; that is to ſay, that no Time 


can be ſpent more advantageouſly than in making deep Re- 


ſearches into all celeſtial and terreſtrial Bodies; but more par- 


ticularly into the Exiftence of the ſupreme Being. He ob- 
ſerves, however, that no Perſon can be be ſaid to be perfect- 
ly happy, without having ſome competent Portion of the good 
Things of this Life; for unleſs we are ſo poſſeſſed, we can- 
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pot emplay our Time on any ſublime Speculatians, nor 1 
Practice of any ſocial Duties. As, for Inſtance, in Caſe u 
are poor and . we can haye no Opportunity of oblige | 
ing aur Friends; and *tis doubtleſs one of the higheſt Pleaſures 
| that this Life affords, to be in a Capacity of doing Good ty; | 
thoſe whom we fincerely love: And thus, ſays he, true Fe 
licity conſiſts in three Things; firſt, in the Faculties of tig 
Mind; ſuch, for Inſtance, as Wiſdom and Prudence; ſeconds. 
ly, in natural Perfections; ſuch, for Inſtance, as Beauty} 7 
Strength, Health, and the like; and laſtly, in the Blefings! 
of Fortune; ſuch, for Inſtance, as Riches and Honours. / "Ting | 
his Opinion, that Virtue alone is not, ſufficient to make a M 
perſectly happy; that there is an abſolute Neceflity for Man 
kind to be poſſeſſed, in ſome Degree, of the Bleſſings of Liſei 
and that a wiſe Man muſt be inevitably unhappy, if he be ef] | 
ther in Pain, or in Diſtreſs. On the other Hand, he 
us, that Vice is ſufficient of itſelf ts make Mankind thorough 
ly unhappy ; that notwithſtanding we roll. in Riches, and arg 
poſſeſſed of all the Bleſſings of Life beſides, yet ſtill, in Ca! 
we are vicious, we can never be happy; that tho the wiſe} 
Man in the World was not totally exempt from Aſſictiont 
yet thoſe Misfortunes were ſuch only as were light and trivial 
that Virtues and Vices were not inconſiſtent Things; tha 
the ſame Man might poſkibly be very juſt and boneſt, An 4 
be a downright Libertine in his Heart. wo 
He admitted of three ſeveral Degrees * F an ; the! 1 
firſt was that of Conſanguinity; the next that of Inclination 4 i | 
and the laſt that of univerſal Benevolence. 
He was of Opinion, that the Study of the Belles Lane 
contributed, in a great Meaſure, towards the Practice of Vin 
tue, and aſſures us, moreover, that it was the greateſt Qonſo 
lation imaginable to all ſuch as were highly advanced. in Mears. 
He acknowledges (as Plato did before him): a nee Being, 

and an over-ruling Providence. _ 1 
He inſiſts, that all our Ideas proceed coiginally. {we and 
Senſes; that a Perſon born blind could never have any ade“ 
quate Notion of Colours; nor, on the other Hand, could one} 
that had been deaf from his Births have the leaſt enen of 
— Sounds. 4 
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In Regard to Politics, his Notion was, chat a monarchical 
State was preferable to all others, becauſe in all others there 


as an Army is more likely to prove victorious when headed by 


inveſted with equal Power; ſo it is in the Regulation of a 
Kingdom. Whilf the Deputies or leading Men in a Republic 
are waſting their Time in Aﬀemblies and Debates, the Mo- 
narch has got Poſſeſſion of the Place he aimed at, and carried 
his Plan into actual Execution. The Adminiſtrators, or Heads 


by its Downfal: They ſoon grow jealous of each other; from 
whence ariſe Animoſities and Diviſions, and ſo, in Proceſs of 
Time, the Republic very ſeldom fails of being ruined and un- 
done; whereas in a monarchical State, the Prince has no other 
Intereſt in View but that of his Kingdom; and, by Conſequenee, 
his Subjects muſt be a flouriſhing People. 


poſlibly ariſe from the Practice of Lying: Why this, replied he, 
he that is addicted to that mean- ſpirited Vice, may be aſſured, 
that no one will believe him whenever he ſpeaks the Truth. 


Benevolence on a wicked, . unworthy Object; it is not, ſaid 
he, becauſe he is that wicked, worthleſs Perſon, as you ob- 
ſerve, that I have Pity and Compaſſion on him; but becauſe 
he is my Fellow-Creature. 

It was a common Saying of Ari/totle's, both to his Friends 


the ſame as Light is to the Eye; and that, notwithſtanding 


Fruits made an ample Compenſation. 
Sometimes when Ariſtotle was diſguſted at the Miſconduct of 


the Athenians, he would tell them, with an Air of Deriſion, 
that notwithſtanding they had a Profuſion of wholſome Laws, 
as well as of the beſt Corn, yet they would be laviſh of the 
mn without paying the FR Veneration or —_— to the 


* 


were more Perſons than one to ſit at the Helm of Government; 


one General, than if there were twenty commanding Officers 


of a Republic, are under little or no Concern for its real Beneft” 
and Welfare, in Caſe they can but promote their private Intereſt 


Ar:ftetle was once afked, what Benefit and Advantage could 


Ariflotle being once blamed by a Friend, for beſtowing his 


* . 
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and Pupils, chat Knowledge, in Regard to the Soul, was much - 


its Roots might poſſibly prove ſomewhat bitter, yet its delicious 
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Being once aſked, what Thing uns ſooneft blvited-oiit f a 
Man s Remembrance; he made Anſwers 2 n ann 


Jodgment for Favours received. . 


Another Time being aſked what Hope v was; ; . the Dream, 
faid he, of a Man that is awake. 
One Day Diegenes made Ariſtotle a Preſent of. 2 rig 3 the 1 
ter plainly perceived, that in Caſe he refuſed to accept of his 
Favour, the former had ſome Piece of Raillery ready to throw 
put upon the Occaſion : He took the Fig, therefore, according- 


ly, and ſaid, with a Smile; Now Diogenes has not only. loſt | 


his Fig, but the Uſe he intended to make of it, 


He uſed to ſay, that there were three Articles abſolutely 


requiſſte for all young Children; that is to ſay, a natural Gee 


nius, Exerciſe, and Dicipline. 
When any one aſked him what Dienen there was Weinen 


A wiſe Man and a Blockhead, he would ſay, that there was 


no more than between the Living and the Dead. 

He would frequently ſay, that Knowledge was an Orvameat 
in Proſperity, and a great Support and Relief under the Frowns 
of Fortune; that thoſe who beſtowed a liberal Education up- 
on Children, were in Reality much more their Parents than 


thoſe who begat them; ſince the latter only brought them into 


Life, but the former enabled them to paſs away _ Life i in a 
happy and reputable Manner. 

That a handſome Face, and a graceful a were 
Recommendations infinitely more me an any epiliphiry 
Encomiums whatſoever, 

Being aſked one Pay what Meaſures a Pupil had beſt take 
for his moſt ſpeedy Improvement; he replied, he ought always 
to have his Eye on thoſe who were his Superiors in Know- 
ledge, and not on thoſe who knew leſs than himſelf, _ 

Ariſtotle hearing a talkative Gentleman vainly boaſt of his be- 
ing a Freeman of a very populous and trading City; don't lay, 


ſaid Ari ;/tatle, ſuch a Streſs on that Article, but reflect within 


Vourſelf whether you are worthy or not of being a ON of 


any illuſtrious Country. 

When Ariſtotle reflected on the Liſe which ſome certain Pot 
ple led, he would frequently ſay, that there were ſome Men 
who heaped up Bags upon Bags, ___ as much Avarice and 


Conr | 


* 


Concern, as if they thought they ſhould tive for ever; and 


were well aſſured they ſhould die the next Day. 

Ariftotle being aſked what it was to have a 9 F rien, 
he replied, to have one and the ſame Soul in two Bodies. © 

A certain Perſon aſked him one Day how we ought to de- 

part aurſ aurſelves towards our Friends; to which he readily re- 
* plied, juſt the fame as * would wilingly have them behave 
towards us. 

He would Cone cry out, Ah! my Friends! There i is 
no ſuch Thing as ſincere Friendſhip in the World. 

One Day he was aſked why we had more Affection for Per- 
ſons who were handſome, than ſuch as were ugly or deform- 
ed: Friend, ſays Ariſtotle, you aſk me a very blind Queſtion. 

When he was once aſked what Benefit and Advantage he had 


that of myſelf, without any Direction, which ſome others would 


never practiſe, was it not for fear of being ſubject to ſome pe- 
VIS nal Laws, + 
up- Some Hiſtorians i us, that hide ban at dn 
nan bs had.an uninterrupted and familiar Converſe with a Native of 


Judea, who inſtructed him thoroughly in all the intricate Know- 
ledge of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics; whilſt all others, who 


for their Improvement in thoſe religious Studies. 


ſucceſſively in the Lyceum, with unblemiſhed Reputation, was 
charged by Kurimedon, one of the Prieſts of the Goddeſs Ceres, 
as guilty of blaſphemous Expreſſions. The Recollection of 
what Treatment Socrates had before met with, terrified him to 
that Degree, that he determined to leave Athens at once, ana 
to ſeek an Aſylum at Chalsis in Eubœa. Some ſay he died with 
Vexation, becauſe he found himſelf incapable of giving a ra- 
tional Account of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea. Other 
Hiſtorians aſſure us, that — threw himſelf headlong into the 
Sea, and ſaid, whilſt he was falling; O Sea! bury mein thy 
Waves, ſince I can never comprehend thy Motions. Others 
"gun inſit that he died a _ Death, in the — 
Fear 


A E | "BE E of Few 43 29 
others again, who were as profuſe and extravagant, as if ny 
reaped from his Philoſophy : Why, replied he, a Power to do 


were his Cotemporaries, were obliged to travel to Egypt itſelf 


Ariſtotle, after he had inſtructed his Pupils for thirteen Years | 
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D#Z20c22Tvs, one of the greateſt Philoſophy of Au- m. 
the Magi, who taught him Theology and. Aſtrology; afterwards he i D. 
trine af a Vacuuni. The extraordinary Inclination he had ſor Learn- 
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Year of his Age, and two Vears after the Death of bis aner 


royal Pupil Mexander the Grat. e. 
The Natives of Stagira erected Altars to his Memory, * 8 
paid him the Tribute of divine Adoration. e 
Ariftetle made his laſt Will and Teſtament, and by cons 0 

ituted and appointed his Friend Antipater ſole Executor. 
le left one Son behind him, named Nicomachus, and one tl 
Daughter, who had RT TIS Od my Þ 
fon of Demaratus, the * of 1 5 ky 
3 
—' . — — 2 it 
=P an 


tiquity, was born at Abdera in Thrace; he was educated by WI 


Heard Lencippus, and learned of him the Syſtem of Atoms, and Dac- 


ing, moved him to travel into all the Parts of the World, where I. 
he hoped to find ſome great Men. He went to the Priefts of il * 
Egypt ; he conſulted the Chaldeax and Perfian Philaſophers, and Wil 2? 
went even to India and £hiopia, toconfer with the Gymwoſophife. Wil P. 
In thoſe Travels he ſpent all bis Patrimony, which was worth if © 
about 100 Talents; for which he would have incurred a. Note of Wil be 
Infamy, had he not given gaod Proof of his very great Improve - 4 
nents, by which he ingratiated bimſeif to the Regard and AF 2 


ſaſtance of his Brother... 
It is Matter of Diſpute, whether he was ever at Abu; but An 
there is a Paragraph in Maximus Valerius which implies it. D- 
cc anocritas, whoſe Fortune was ſo great, that his Father could Us 
4 with Eaſe furniſh aut an Entertaimment for Xrxes's Army, " 
* gave his Patrimony to his Country, reſerving only an incon- 
4 ſiderably Part to himſelf, to diſingage his Mind from every v 
Thing elſe but Study, which he proſecuted many . = 
4 great Application, at Athens.” 

Unobſerved, as he owns in his Works, he gave two Proofs the: 


of an extraordinary Sagacity. grow went to viſit Hippe 
__ cralts 
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traten, who called for ſome Milk, and ſuch was Democritus's 


| Skill, either from Smell or Colour, that he poſſitively determin- 


ed it to be the Milk of a Rack Goat, that had never had but 
one Kid. fr 

Hi perde * 11 a F * wich . firſt. Time 
that Democritus ſaw her he called her a Mat, Tan the next Day 
he called. her Woman; and it afterward cite known, that 


DG 


ſhe had been deflowered the preceding Night. This was great- 


ly admired at by Hippocrates. Some aſſert he had this Knows 


ledge from an Alteration he obſerved in her Eyes; others ſay : 


it was from a different Tone of her Voice. et 

At other Times. he. diſcovered peculiar Properties i in RE 
bles, Foflils, Shrubs, | and Minerals, the Effect of his Study 
and various Experiments. The Weather, Seaſons, &c. he 


made ſuch Obſervation of, that it enabled him to judge of them 


with great Accuracy, and probably occaſioned the Charge of 
Magic, of that Magic that's ts upon CompaRt with the 
Devil. 

At one. Time 8 thati it Aa be a bad Year for Olive 


Trees, he bought up great Quantities of Oil at a low Price, 


which, notwithſtanding it proved true, and he might have 
made extraordinary Advantage of it, he declined making any 


| Profit, let the Perſons have it of whom he had bought it, and 


contented himſelf with ſhowing that he could be rich, but that 
he deſpiſed i it, and laughed at the Vanity of human Riches. 

At another Time he adviſed bis Brother to ſet all his Reapers 
to Work, to carry into the Barn what Corn was cut, when 
the Weather was very fine, and ſoon after a furious Storm aroſe : 
And it is ſaid that he · was the firſt who diſcovered and demon- 


ſtrated the Influence of the Heavens on the Earth. This, how- 


ever, ſeems; indiſputable, that he had a fine Genius, a good 
Underſtanding, and a penetrating Wit, which by Study, both 


of natural and moral Philoſophy, the Mathematics, and the li- 
beral Arts, he greatly improved, and acquired juſt Eſteem and 


Veneration in many Inſtances, as the Inventor or Diſcoverer 
of uſeful Truth ; but in other Caſes he had his Errors. Lucian 
ſays he appeared undaunted, becauſe he was fully perſuaded 
the * died * the Body. 
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He ao i ima agined the Air full of lindges, and 08 15 olds 
3; = ay, that fich only might preſent themſelves as Were agree 
able and propitious, and would pleaſe and improve. 
3 his alte . of Phyſics, he was the F ore-ninel; of 
 BSichrus. Cicer „ What is there in the Phyſics of leur ] 
Dane & tas nd in Dada bar? rr? They agree 45 te Atoihs, 
Vacuum, Images, Baum er Spich Infinity df Wolke, With 
their F6rination and Difſolition:: Bar-He is fad to differ in 
this from Epiclrus, tat he tought tefe Was An ahimndl and 
ſpilitial Nature in the Ooneoarfe/of Atotns, atid Epfrurur pe. 
lived only an animal 3 and it is malftzined by him, flat tlie 
was Hothing real ut che Atoms and Vacuhm, ud chat every 
fools elle conſiſted in Opinton onfy =Ttiis iv What th Carte 
s Ta) now, Rh, © 
He appears to Ke vely maperkec Tas ve he Divine Na 
ture; and he conceived Gur ultifͤzte Efid-6 be the Triniuili 
of the'Mind. © 
He had an Averſion to Mga _— 4 chought 4 ak 
minal Diſſike to the Pair Sex; but he freely owned he difliked 
Marriage, as the ſacteale of > Fhitilly, And the Troible that 
ittends it, was a great *Hindraiice: t Things of greater Con- 
- He allo fad the Pleaſure ef Love was a Titth 
wMephh | na 
| 4 is faid of de Dilpteaſre hisFelvane Bua 6258 tim, 77 
by infornüng him of a Thing for which he was Nekäng a Haturil Bl 
Reaſon, is curious enough. Thus Moraphe' tells che Story: 
Humicritus having eaten t his Table ſore TRS Which Mnclled 
of Hon ney, immediately began to-revelve in Mis Mind hat 
mould be the Cauſe: Heſs fem Table obſerve the Situs. | 
tion of che Place where the Figs Were - The Maid i 
bearing the Reaſon of his tiling from T le, told him, laugh- Me 
ing, ſhe had put them into à Veſſel tut Hall Honey in it: G0 no 
ſays be. Jou have vexed 4 K n e e ae into BY es 
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4 UCLID, à Native of Megart, ant Diſtple of Sberater, tid 
jdt follow the Taſte of his Maſtef; for inflead of addigt- 
ing himſelf chiefly to the Doctrine of Morality, he ſet himſelf 
to kellne che Subtleties of Logic. He founded a Sect, Which 
paſſed fot à Branch, or Corttinuation of the School of Xiny- 
phanes, Parhiviiitis and Zin. His Opinions are not vety well 
tn, being very Uictilt to comprehend any Thing in his 
Doctrine of Gobd. He managed his Diſputes with great Wartnth 
ani Impetublity, and any -f bis Pupils catchdl tov tuch of 
the ſame Fire. 7... | 
|  Eubulides, who 


ſucceeded him, invented divers Sophiſms ex- 
ind-perplexing. lavimus, who ſucceeded bim, 
a great Lover of Diſpute, and engaged in it with unreaſonable 
Vehemence. Diodorus, another Diſeiple, became alike intox- 
icated. If this Sect had contributed much to the Illuſtration 

f Truth, it ought to be looked upon as a Prodigy, ſince no- 
thing ' tends more to confound and darken Things, and fill che 
Minds of Readers and Auditors with Doubts, than the Appli- 
cation to the Quinteſfſence and -Subtleties of Contreverſy, ma- 
naged with toe much Heat. This brings near to Truth what 
Timon, the Pbilgſſan, objected to our Euclid and his Followers. 


Theſe Trifters, and. their captious Clan, I hate, 
PFhædo and Euclid, forward to debate; * 
From them their Country cateb d infeckious Rage. 


Among all_philoſophical Exerciſes, there is none in which 
Moderation is more neceſſary, than in that of Diſputation; for 
no ſooner are you paſſed certain Bounds, but you fall into uſe- 
leſs Trifles-and Irregularities, which give the Mind an ill Turn, 
and hinder it from finding Truth. To this may be applied the 
Words of Aulus Gellius, When I heard or read theſe, or ſuch 
like Subtleties, the. Produce of an eaſy, undiſturbed Retire- 
ment, but found herein no Solidity, nothing that tended to 
the Improvement of Life, it confirms the Sentiments of Ne- 
« optolemus, Philoſophy has Bounds which it ſhould e 
„ p = | | / 1- 
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to diſtinguiſh themſelves by Inventions, which tended * to 


Ari 8 has _ confuted. 


Diſputation has not been ill reſembled by the ſtriking of 
two Flints together, which fetches out the Sparks of Fire. 
Diſputation, well regulated, is of great Uſe, but it is very 
difficult to keep that Medium. It is ſaid: of Tacitus, to his 
Honour, and what is moe Sk, he retained a Mean ih 


Philoſophy.  _ 
Euclid, and his 88 cannot be juſtifed for — 


confound the Mind, and not advance uſeſul Knowledge. 
Ariſtotle ſays, that they taught there was no Power ſeparate 


from its Act; that is to ſay, that a Cauſe which does not actu- an 


ally produce an Effect has not the Power to n it. This Ve 
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his Friend Archimedes, who had a great Eſteem for him, commu- 


Eaſe, and can give a proper Demonſtration of them. 


ing removed by Death. He had an uncommon Skill in Mathe- 


CONON, of Santos, | 


Con. a Mathematician and Aftronomer, was of- Samar, 
and flouriſhed about the 1 30th Olympiad. He died before 


nicated his Writings to him, and ſent him ſome Problems, which 
Archimedes received with Approbation, ſaying, they ought to be 
publiſhed while Conon was living, for he comprehends them with 


At another Time he laments the Loſs of Conn, admiring his 
Genius, and interrogates after this Manner ; How many Theo- 
rems in Geometry, which at firſt ſeem'd impoſſible, would in 
Time have been brought to Perfeftion? Alas! Conon, though 
he invented many, wherewith he enriched Geometry, had not 
Time to inveſtigate them all, but left many in the Dark, be- 


matics, joined to an extraordinary Patience and Application. 
This is farther confirmed by a Letter ſent 1 to Archimedes by a 
Friend of Conon's. 

cc Having heard of Conon's Death, with whoſe Friendſhip | 
<< was honoured, and with whom you kept an intimate Correſ- 
e pondence; as he was thorou ghly verſed in Geometry, I great- 


„ly lamented the Loſs of a ſincere Friend, and a Man of ſur- 
« priſing 


ON, 


reſ- 
>at- 


WV 
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ce prizing Knowledge in Mathematics. I then determined to 
« ſend to you, as I had before done to Conon, a Theorem in 
<« Geometry, hitherto obſerved by no Body.“ | 
He had ſome Diſpute with Nzcoteles, who writ againſt him, 
and treated him with too much Contempt. Apollonius Per- 
gæus confeſſes it, though he * ges that Conon was not 


lucky in his Demonſtrations. 


He invented a Kind of Volute, which differered from that 
of Dyngſtratus; but becauſe Archimedes explained the Qualities 
of it more clearly, the Name of the Inventor was forgotten ; 
and inſtead of being called the Volute of N ſaid to be the 
Volute of Archimedes. | 

As to Conon's aſtrological Knowledge, it may be in ſome 
Meafure learnt from the Poem of Catullus, who deſcribes it in 
the Beginning of his Poem · on Berenices Hair, who was the 
Siſter and Wife of Ptolomy Euergetes. | 

Note, that Conon was fo great a F latterer, as, to give out, 
that the Hair of that Queen was changed into a Conſtellation. 


Who ſcann d each Otje of the flarry Sphere, 

Knew when they riſe, and when they diſappear ; 

Tho knew why Darkneſs dims the World's great Eye, 
Why Stars at certain Periods ſeem to die; 

Who knew why Cynthia from her Orb ſhould move, 
The Plains of Latmos, and Endymion” s Love: © 
Conon, the ſame, who view'd me from that Height, 
WWhence Berenice WY gig Light. 


HIPPOCRATES 


H IPP OCRATES, a Phyſician, Philoſoper, and Mathe- 

matician, called in Contradiſtinction from others, the Di- 
vine Hippocrates, was born at Coos in the firſt Year of the Soth 
Olympiad, 458 Years before the Birth of our Saviour, and in 
the fifth Year of the Reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and was 


| Cotem porary with Socrates, Herodotus, T bucydides, and other 


O N great 
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great Men of his Time, His Father Heraclides, and Grand- 
father Hippocrates, both great Phyſicians, took Care to teach 
him, or have him taught, not only Medicine, but Logic, Phy- 
ſios, or natural Philoſophy, Geometry, and Aſtronomy: He 
ſtudied Eloquence under Gorgias, the Leontine, the molt cele- 
brated Rhetorician of his Time, and made many ingenious 
Improvements in the Sciences, as may be gathered from his 
Writings, tho' chiefly celebrated as a Phyſician. 4 

The Iſle of Cos, the Place of his Birth, is very happily fi- 
tuated, and had for a long Time been famous for a public School, 
founded by his Anceſtors; he had therefore all the neceſſary 
Conveniences for learning the Theory of Medicine, but as the 
greateſt Cities in thoſe Times were not very populous, fo, in 
order to perfect himſelf, he followed the Precept which he 
gives to others in his Neyu©-, Law, where he ſays, that after 
acquiring the Science of Medicine, it is neceſſary to travel and 
viſit foreign Countries, in order to be ſomething more than a 
Phyſician in Name; for Ignorance, which proceeds from Want 
of Experience, is but a bad Stock for thoſe who poſſeſs it, and 
an unfortunate Incumbrance by Night and by Day. | 

He therefore travelled into Macedon, Thrace, and Theſſaly 
and in making the Tour of thoſe Countries he made a great 
Variety of curious Obſervations. - He went indeed thro? the 
greater Part of Greece, improving and rendering himſelf bene- 
ficial to Mankind. When the 7llyr:ians ſent Ambaſſadors to him 
to intreat him to come and remove a raging Peſtilence, and he 
acquainted himſelf with ſome Circumſtances preceding and at- 
tending the Contagion, and of its probably ſpreading into The: 
faly and Greece by the ſame Winds, he immediately ſent his two 
Sons Theſſalus and Draco, with his Son-in-Law Polybus, and 
ſeveral of his Pupils, into different Places, with neceſſary In- 
ſtructions, and went himſelf to the Aſſiſtance of the Theſ/alians, 
from whence he paſſed to the Dorians, and thence to Phocts, 
viſt iting Delphot, where he offered u p Prayers and Sacrifices, 
and paſſing through all Bztia, made his Ap r at Athens, 
behaving himſelf all the Way like another Apollo. 


On another more prefling Occaſion he delivered the City of 
Athens from the Plague, which had made infinite Ravages, 


mentioned by T * an Eye- witneſs, and afterward by 
Lu- 
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Tucretius. One Method he made uſe of, and which is ſaid to 
be of great Uſe, was lighting great Fires thro' all the Streets, 
and direcking all Sorts of aromatic Flowers and Drugs to be 
thrown into it, in order to purify the Air; a Method long be- 
fore practiſed by the E gyptians, as mentioned by Plutarch. 

So great was his Reputation, that he was ſent for to the Court 
of Perdiccas, King of Macedonia, who was thought to be ill of 
a Conſumption ; where, after ſifting into the Circumſtances of 
it, he diſcovered that the Love of his Father's Miſtreſs, named 
Phila, was the Cauſe of it. Soon after Artaxerxes i inviting him 
to come and remove the Peſtilence which reigned in his Terri- 
tories, and previouſly ordered him 100 Talents, with the Promiſe 
of ſome entire Cities. Hippocrates regarding thoſe Riches as Ene- 
mies to his Country, and a Reproach to his Houſe, he refuſed 
them, and returned the Governor this. generous Anſwer, 
Write to your Maſter, that I am rich enough, and that I cannot 
with Honour accept his Offers, . nor ee to cure Barbarians, who are 
Enemies to the Greeks. 

He was ſent by the Senate of 2 to cure Democritus, who 
paſſed with many for a Madman, but he ſoon undeceived them, 
finding him no Fool or Madman, (which is too often thought 
of ſome who are wiſe above the common Rank) and being of- 
fered ten Talents as a Reward, he gave a further Proof of his 
Diſeſteem for Riches, by abſolutely refuſing it, or any Gratuity. 
When the Athenians ſent Alcibiades into Sicily, Hippocrates, 
free from the View of Intereſt, gave his Son Theſſalus as a Phyſi- 
cian to their Army, and no Citizen ever gave a greater Proof 
of Patriotiſm, and the Love of his Country, than he did. 

When the Athenians made Preparations to carry their Arms 
into the Iſle of Coos, Hippocrates immediately went to implore 
the Protection of the Theſſalians, and the neighbouring States, 
and ſent his Son Theſſalus to Athens to endeavour to allay the 


bocis, Tempeſt which threatened his Country; both Father and Son 
ices, met with Succeſs, for the timely Preparations for Defence in 
bens, Macedonia, Theſſaly, and Pelopeneſus, made the Athenians heark- 


en to the Remonſtrances of Theſ/aluss And as Pythagoras 
taught, that the Way for Mortals to render themſelves like the 
Deity was to * we Truth, and do Good to all the World, 

this 
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this Maxim he adapted, and gave an Example of it in his Life; 
and which of the two, his Regard to Truth, or doing Good, 
- were moſt conſpicuous, is difficult to ſay: In Regard to the 

former, he had ſo delicate an Idea, that he would not ſhun to 
diſcloſe the. leaſt Inſtance of Weakneſs or Imperfection in him- 
ſelf, and with an Ingenuity, of which none but great Minds 
are capable; nor in the Practice of his Profeſſion would he fa- 
vour the leaſt Illuſion or Deceit, Subtilty or unintelligible Dif- 
tinctions; and his laudable Endeavour to do Good to all within 
his Power is well. n to the m— Generations, and 
proclaimed i in Hiſtory 

He defired of the be Gods in n for his Labour, r nei- 
ther Riches nor Pleaſures, but a long Life in perfect Health, 
and Succeſs in his Art. This Deſire of his is declared in his 
Oath, and was accompliſhed in its full Extent, for he lived 
Jog Years in Soundneſs of Mind and Body: And he ſucceeded fo 
well in his Art, that he has been regarded as the Founder of it; 
for which he received ſuch Honours during his Life, as were ſcarce 

ever conferred on any Mortal. The Argians erected a Statue 
of Gold to his Honour ; the Athenians decreed him Crowns 
of the ſame Metal, and conferred a Title of Honour on him 
and his Deſcendants, and he has left behind him an immortal 
Reputation. 

Plato and -drifiett, the two greateſt Geniuſes which perhaps 
ever appeared, followed him as their Maſter, and made it their 
Buſineſs to explain his Sentiments, to adapt his Aphoriſms, to 
imitate his Example, and to honour and perpetuate his Me- 

In ſhort, Hippocrates has been always regarded as the 
et Faithful Interpreter of Nature; no leſs conſpicuous for 
the Impartiality of his Repreſentations, than the Force' and 
Strength of his Genius, improved by all the Methods in his 
Power, with indefatigable Diligence and Induſtry, that the 
Works of Hippecrates are to the Phyſician what the Polar Star 
is to the Mariner, his Guide and Director. No Wonder then 
if his Account of Diſeaſes, and the proper Method of Cure, 
procured the Attention, and attracted the Eſteem of the Wiſe 
and Sagacious in all Ages; and in all Appearance he will pre- 
ſerve the Glory and Reputation, which more than 2000 Years 
has been ſupported, to the lateſt Poſterity. 


Thus 
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fe; Thus does Hiſtory charactèriſe Hippocrates, Prince of Phyſi- 
od, ans; and if this be;thoyght repugnant to Truth, becauſe the 
the Knowledge of Medicine depends on Obſervation, that this 
to Knowledge was then in its infant State, and capable of receiv- 
m- ing great Advances and Improvement ſince his Time: This 
ds is in ſome Meaſure; true, but it is equally true and certain, that 
fa- Hippocrates had the Experience and Improvement of ſome re-; 
iſ. gular Phyſicians, who preceded him, and conveyed in lineal 
Jin Deſcent from Father to Son, till it reached, and centered in 


this incomparable, Genius, Which, according to Hiſtory, was 
the 18th or 19th Generation. And if to theſe Circumſtances, | 


ei- ve add his Care, his Diligence, the Length of his, Life, his 
th, Travels through Bebylon, Egypt, and the Indies; we ſhall eaſily 
his account for bis large Fund af experimental Knowledge. But 
red as he bad all the Learning and Science neceſſary to lay a Foun- 
ſo dation for great Atchievements, ſo he always diligently ſtudied 


Philoſophy, that he might add the Nationalie to Experience, 
ſearching into the Meafure, Motion, Proportion, and Equili- 
brium of the Solids and Fluids, in Health or Diſeaſes, as may 
be fully ſeen i in his Yooh * n Natura Hominis, de Dietas 
&c. 

That his meds phi not only the at apparent, but the 
more remote and hidden Cauſes of Diftempers, he punctually 
wrote down his Obſervations in the Courſe of his Practice in 
Phyſick and Surgery, which led him to ſee the Uſefulneſs of 
Anatomy, and engaged him, with great Application, to ſtudy 
le- the whole Animal Machine, which was attended with great 
the Advances. This is fully evidenced from his Book De Fiſtulis, 
for 4 Articulis, de Vulneribus Capitis, &c. and many others, men- 
nd Wl tioned in Le Clerc's Hiſtory De la Medicine. Many of his Wri- 
his WI tings are tranflated into Variety of Languages, and univerſally 
the celebrated. A ſhort Compendium of his general Principles, 
tar Aphoriſns, &c. with References to his various Works, are 
en Wi] now extant, publiſhed by Sir Conrad Springell, printed af Lon- 
re, don in 1 735. 
iſe He died at Theſſaly in the 2d Yeu of the ro7th ohni 
re- 340 Years before the Birth of Chriſt, and was buried between 
mY | Lorriſa and Gor fond. 
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EUDOXUS 


UD O XU S, of Cnidus, the Son of Eſibines, Pye 
in the 97th Olympiad. According to Euſebius, he was an 
Aſtronomer, Geometrician, Phyſician, and Legiſlator. A. 
chilaus taught him Geometry, Plato Philoſophy, aceording to 
Appus of Alexandria, and Philiflen,- of Sicily, the Knowledge 

of Phyſics; and as he was deſirous of making the greateſt Im- 
provements in Knowledge, he travelled into Egypt with Chr. 
ſippus, a Phyſician, carrying with him Letters of Recommen- 
dation from Angeſilaus to Nefabis, and there converſed with the 
moſt learned and judicious, in which Time he wrote his Hiſtory 
of eight Years, and probably his Elements of Geometry.— 
From hence he went to ny; * to deep en 
Philoſophy, Sc. 

At his Return Home . his Trevels; his Aiſtinguiſhed Ac: 
compliſhments, and his ſuperior Capacity, were ſo conſpicuous, 
and ſo ingratiated him into the Love and Eſteem of his Country, 
who advanced him to ſenatorial Dignity, placed him as their 
Legiſlator, and yielded a due Deference to his Injunctions. He 
diſcovered a very great Knowledge of the Sciences, and wrote 
on ſoine with great ROT: tho” few of his en were 
preſerve. 

He died, greatly regretted, about the Yearof 2 40r, in 
the 107th Os. | 


. 0 . 7 ” - 


F UCLTD, the at ie win according to the 

Account of Pappus, was born in Alexandria, Proclus ſiys 

he lived in the Reign of Prolomy Sagus, King of Egypt, who 
began to govern about 300 Years before the Chriſtian Era. 

He was the firſt who ſet up a Mathematical School at Alu- 

andria, where, from his "—_ till the Conqueſt thereof by thi 

Sarg- 


Saracens, all the eminent Mathematicians were either.born, or 
ſtudied ; and it is to Euchd, and his Scholars, we are beholden 
for Erateſthenes, Archimedes; Apollonius, Ptolomy, Theon, &c. 

He was a Perſon of a courteous and agreeable Behaviour, 
and was in great Eſteem and F amiliarity with King Ptolomy,. 
who once aſking him, whether there was any ſhorter Way of 
coming at Geometry than by his Elements, is ſaid, as Proclur 
teſtifies, to have made Anſwer, there was no other . Way 
or Path to Geometry. ; 

His Works, as we learn from * + Papas and +Proclus, are the 
Elements, Data, Introduction to Harmony, Phenomena, Opticks, 
Catoptricks, a Treatiſe of the Diviſion of Superficies, Poriſms, Laci. 
ad Superficiem, Fallacies, and. Four Books of Conichs. 5 ; 

The Elements, as commonly publiſhed, conſiſt of 15 Books, 
of which the two laſt, not without Ground, are ſuſpected by 
ſome not to be Euchd's, but a Comment of Hypficles. of Alex 
andria, who lived 200 Years after Euclid, which is probable. 
from their Want of that Conciſeneſs of Demonſtration: as runs 
thro! the reſt. | . 

They are divided into three Parts, viz, the S 
of Superficies, Numbers, and Solids; for, as Proclus obſerves, 
| Euclid has given us no expreſs Diſcourſe of Points and Lines in 
his Elements. The firſt four treat of Planes only; the fifth of 
Magnitudes in general ; the ſixth of the Proportion of plain 
Figures; the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth give us the fundamen- 
tal Properties of Numbers; the 10th contains the Theory. of 
commenſurable and immenſurable Lines and Spaces; the ele- 
venth, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, treat of 
the Doctrine of Solids. 

It is paſt Doubt, chat, before Euclid, 42 of nne 
try were compiled by Hippocrates of Chius, Eudoxus, Leon, and 
many others, mentioned by Proclus, in the Beginning of his 
ſecond Book; for he affirms that Euclid new ordered many 
Things in the Elements of Eudoxus, made many Things in 
thoſe of Theatetus more complete, and beſides ſtrengthened ſuch 
Propoſitions as before were too flightly, or but ſuperficially eſta- 
bliſhed, with the moſt firm and convincing Demonſtrations. 

On 


* Colle&iones Mathemat, Lib. 7. 
+ Comment on Euclid. 
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On the other Hand, ſome are of Opinion, that Theon had 2 
Share in modelling and diſpoſing theſe Elements, and making the 


ſome Addition to them, as we are affured'from his own "Words 
in his Comment on Prolomy's Almageft, that the laſt Propofition 


of the ſixth Book, with the Demonſtration, is his; and per- WF" 
haps are many Lemmata, and ſome Pro poſitions of the tenth Di 
Book, neither is it unlikely but ſome Definitions and Axioms, * 
ſuch as Axiom 10 and 11, have him, or me other for OE * 


Author. | 
Be this as it will, it is '& little Cotiiutnice We have the J 


Work; a Work, whoſe Propoſitions have ſuch an admirable 5 


thrown among the Axioms.* Here I arifwer, that Euclid, on 


Connection and Dependance, that take away but one, and the 
whole falls; whoſe Method is the moſt juſt, admitting and ad- 
vancing nothing without a Demonſtration, and no Demonſtration 
but from what foregoes, and theſe ſo convincing, elegant, and 
perſpicuous, that it is beyond the Skill of Man to contrive bet- 
ter. Here the moſt artful and diligent Carpers have never been 
able to ſet * ooting. The French, who have of late attempted 
to compile new, have apparently made Alterations for the worſe. 
This is the happy Empire wherein Truth has had an uninter- 
rupted Reign for more than 2000 Years. Tis from hence the 
Heroes of the geometrical World receive Force to vanquiſh the 
Obſtinate and Ignorant, and extend their Dominions. 
One ObjeRton againſt them indeed is; that ſome Propoſitions 
are demonſtrated that were ſelf-evident, and ſo might have been 


the contrary, is rather to be commended and admired than 7 
blamed; for no Care can be too great in eſtabliſhing the firſt Mat 
Principles of a Science: It is. far better to have ſeveral redun- "or 
dant Demonftrations than one to be wanting, whereby the Nat 
Learner will proceed pvith leſs Suſpicion, Fear, and Heſitation, yet! 
and his Faith not detained, and his Mind kept back with a Mul- * 
tiplicity of Suppoſitions, nor at all accuſtomed to take Things . 
upon Truſt: It is befides. moſt pleaſant and uſeful to ſhew part 
the Coherence and Dependance the firſt Propoſitions of the eleg 
Elements have on each other; and if Euclid be cenſured for 5 
this, theſe acute A muſt have likewife to deal with ——_ 


the 
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he whole Body of the aritient Geometricians, the great Apot- 
mus, Dr. Barrow,* Wolfius, &c. | 
Fuclid's Definitions are ſometimes cenſured as not plain and 
ntelligible, or not conveying clear and diſtin Ideas: This 


* ay ſometimes ariſe from want of a Capacity to diſcern, or a 
. Diſpoſition to Criticiſm; though this is not always the Caſe. 
ns, 


Taguet cenſures his Definition of Parallel Right Lines; the true 
Senſe of it is generally apprehended, though a more conciſe one 
s poſſible; at preſent Lines which no where incline to one an- 
other are called Parallel. 

The next Thing remarkable is the Definition of the fifth 
Element, ſpecifying the Condition that four Magnitudes in the 
fame Ratio_muſt have, which is greatly oppoſed, and even by 
Wome modern Writers. Taguet ſays, f it does not explain the 


ind ature of equal Ratios, but only a Property of them, and would 
_— ave it firſt demonſtrated, that ſuch Properties attend equal Ra- 
en 


"ou ſaying withal, it is an uncommon Theorem of a remote 
and obſcure Nature. Borelius ſays, we know not whether four 
Magnitudes in N ature can be found having ſuch a Property 
as that mentioned in the Definition, neither can theſe Compari- 
ſons of Infinities be underſtood ; and Euclid was ſo apprehenſive 
of this, that he made uſe of another Definition of the Propor- 
tionality of commenſurable Magnitudes, in the ſeventh Book; 
neither can we get from it, ſays he, this ſmall Truth, Nen 
our Magnitudes are proportional, and the firſt exceeds the ſecond, 
the third muſt neceſſarily exceed the fourth. 
Theſe are the moſt material Objections made again our 
Maſter's Definitions, by the aforeſaid ingenious Perſons, which 
have moſtly proceeded from the Want of duly conſidering the 
Nature of it; and however plauſible the Objections may appear, 
yet notwithſtanding the Definition is very good, of excellent Uſe, 
and wiſely adapted to the Buſineſs of Proportionals, moſt of 
the chief and general Properties, as alſo the Proportionality of 
particular Quantities being immediately directed, briefly and 
elegantly deduced from it. 

Euclid, from the Greatneſs of his Penetration into the mathe- 
matical Sciences, was ſenſible of the Fitneſs of thoſe Problems he 
| Q | laid 
Lect. V. Mathemat. 1 Geom. Lib. V. Part I. 
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laid down as the Ground and Foundation of it, and of their 
more extenſive Uſefulneſs in other Parts of Literature; ; that he 
frequently and ſtrenuouſſy recommended this Study as of very 
great Importance; that very few wanted Capacity (if they 
would but attend to it) to underſtand ſo much as would be ex. 
ceedingly advantageous z and laſtly, that the Pleaſure which 
would reſult from a progreſſive Improvement therein, would a. 
bundantly more than compenſate the fancied Trouble: To the 
ſame Purpoſe Plato writes ; but Hiſtory i is filent as to the Death 
of this celebrated Mathematician. 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


| FHEOPHRASTUS, of Ereſus, a Philoſopher, the Son 


of Melanthus, in whom very early was diſcovered a quick 
Apprehenſion, and an admirable Acuteneſs, with a Genius ca- 
pable of great Improvements in Knowledge, and equal Induftry 
to obtain it. He placed himſelf firſt under the Tuition of Lu- 
cippus, but ſoon after became the Pupil and Diſciple of the cele- 
brated Plato, who admiring his Readineſs to inveſtigate the Na- 
ture and Properties of Things, beſtowed on him very high En- 
comiums, and eſpecially for the divine Eloquence of his Speech, 
wherein he exceeded all his other Diſciples: He was for theſe 
Reaſons recommended to, and highly ingratiated into the Ef- 


teem of Ariſtotle, under whom alfo he became a Student and an 


Auditor; and after he had made ſome Proficiency under his 
Direction, was at the Requeſt of the Students in his School ap- 
pointed (by Aristotle) his Succeſſor. This we find was in the 
ſecond Year of the 114th Olympiad; according to Pliny he 
flouriſhed about the 440th Year from the Building of Rome. 

Thus Theophraſtus was qualified, and undertook the Govern- 
ment of perhaps one of the greateſt poilofophical Schools in the 
World: The Number of thoſe who came to hear him, accord- 
ing to Laertius. were two thouſands, and according to Suidas, 


many more, fic conducted himſelf in his Profeſſion with great 


Qco- 
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CEconomy, appropriating, certain Hours to particular Purpoſes, 
He diſcourſed in ſuch an affecting Manner, and adapted his 


ery Geſture ſo ſuitably to the * whereof he treated, as gain= 
hey ed him great Eſteem. . 

ex· In the fourth Vear of the 11 8th Olympiad, Sepbecler, a 8 
ch gic Poet at Athens, Son of Amphiclides, procured a Law to pro- 

| a+ hibit philoſophical Schools. On this Decree Theophraſtus and 
the others quitted Athens : ' Theophraſtus, however, did not abſent 
2ath himſelf long, but returned the Year following, when Philo ac- 


cuſed Sophocles that he had acted contrary to Law, whereupon 
| the Athenians reverſed their Decree, fined Ideales hve Talents, 
and reinſtated T heophraſtus in his School. 

During the intermediate Time he had not been idle, but had 
made Collections of Money for the more private Conventions 
of Philoſophers, and Encouragement of Learning; and from 
his cloſe Application to Study, made great Improvements ; for 
he wrote on a great Variety of Subjects, as Laertius mentions, 
with great Learning and Penetration, particularly of the Nature 
of Animals, Foffils, Metals, Phyſics or natural Philoſophy, 
Ethics or moral Virtue, Politics, &c. though few of his Wri- 
tings are now extant. His Treatiſe of Foſſils is ſtill extant, 
which was lately tranſlated by Mr. Hill, and to which we re- 
fer the Curious; only obſerving, he had ſo far inveſtigated the 
general Syſtem of the Foſſil World, as might be preſumed 
poſlible at the Time he wrote, more than 2000 Years ſince, 
when the Sciences to which the preſent Age owes its Improve- 
ment were ſo little underſtood, and ſo few of the Experiments 
which have now given Light into it had been made. 

Plutarch mentions to his Honour, his Love of his Country, 
and that he had twice freed it from the Oppreſſion of Tyrants. 

His Characters of Virtue and Vice are in general eſteemed 
very juft; they are ſtill extant in Greet, and tranſlated into * 
by Mr. de la Bruyere. 

In his own Life he exhibited many of the Virtues k he recom- 
mended, particularly Temperance and Beneficence. 

He greatly recommended to his Pupils the Employment of 
Time, faying, nothing was ſo precious as Time, and that to 
faviſh it was the greateſt | Prodi gality. | 


by | He 
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He diſcovered a great Contempt of Riches; and bemoaned 
the Shortneſs of human Life, as inſufficient for attaining great 
Perfection in Literature. 

He died at Athens in the 8 5th Year of his Age, greathy eſ⸗ 
| teemed, the whole People of 4thens followin g him to his begging 


= 


E P TICURUS. 

E PIC URU 8, one of the greateſt Philoſophers of his Age, 

was born at Gargettium in Attica, the 3d Year of the 119th 
Olympiad. His Father Neocles, and his Mother Cheręſtrata, 
were among thoſe Inhabitants of Attica whom the Athenian 
ſent into the Iſle of Samos: This is the Reaſon why Epicurut 
paſſed his Youth in that Iſland, and did not return to Athens 
till he was 18 Years old. He did not deſign to ſettle there ; for 
at the Age of 23 he went to his Father at Colophon, and after- 
wards travelled and ” in ſeveral e before he ſettled 
at Athens. 

When about 36 Bande old, he ſet up a School there, ; in a 
fine Garden which he purchaſed, and there paſſed his Time with 
his Friends in great Tranquility, and taught a great Number 
of Diſciples, obſerving ſo good, Cfconomy, that few Societies 
'were ſo well regulated. | 

The Reſpect his Followers paid to him while living, i is 8 
to be admired, his School being never divided, and his Doctrines 
and Precepts highly reverenced; ſo that his Memory was per- 
petuated with great Eſteem; and the Books he wrote, which 
were many, regarded as Oracles. 

He brought the atomical Syſtem into great Reputation: He 
was not the Inventor of it, but he made ſome Alterations in 
it, though not always for the better; for Inſtance, he ſpoiled 
the Syſtem in not retaining Democritus's Doctrine touching the 
Soul of Atoms. 

 Democritus is ſaid to differ from Epicurns i in natural Philoſo- 
obey: The former imagines there is an animal or ſpiritual Na- 


ture in the Concourſe of Atoms; whereas Epicurus allows no- 
thing 
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thing but Atoms in the Principles of Things. To pretend, that 
a Collection of inanimate Atoms can be a Soul, and can emit 
ſuch Images as gccafions Thought, is an abſurd Hypotheſis : 
However, this Epicurus imagin'd, 'and he would allow nothing 
but Bodies to think; and in order to make them capable of - 
Thought; he ſays, that Images flow from thoſe Subſtances, 
which he ſuppoſes. form'd of Atoms, and inſinuate themſelves 
into the Mind; as being of a more ſubtle Contexture than thoſe 
that preſent themſelves. But if we once ſuppoſe that Atoms have 
a Soul, we may eaſily conceive that their ſeveral Combinations 
form divers Species of Animals, divers Manners of Senſation, 
and divers Combinations of Thought. 

He alſo attributed to the ſame Cauſe the F mis innu- 
merable Worlds. He conceived of God as a material Being, 
(conſequently of ſome F orm) though not of the ſame Kind or 
tnutable Matter, but independently happy and immortal, and 
whofe Reſidence, he conceives, is not in any . MG 
Hut heyond the Lin of them all. | | 


ſ- 
e. 


for f 
er- | Whore Show rs nor - fall, nor Wi IF unruly Mans 
led Where neither blaſting Freſt, nor hvary S not, 


. Rifle the Place; but Heav'n is ever bright, 
un his IO Smiles with e Lite. 


x eau wrote him .an u Epiſtle; on ths particular Opiniobs he 
held,* particularly concerning God, herein he reminds him, 
that the Doctrine of the fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms diveſt 
God of his Power and Goodneſs, and that conſequently, we 
lie under no Obligation to him. If Traſk, wherefore you Jove 
him? You anſwer, for the Majeſty and Excellence of his Na- 
| ture. Be it granted, that neither Intereſt nor Expectations are 
your Motives to worſhip him, there i is nn. of n in 
3 8 n dhe 


1 * — and other antient Hiſtorians, have controverted Epicu- 
rs Notions of God, ſometimes expreſſed in the Singular, and at other 
Times in the Plural. Diogenes Laertius ſays, he taught us to believe 

of God, that he was perfectly happy and — and to aſcribe 

nothing to him repugnant to Bliſs, or incompatible with Immortality; 
and the learned Gaſſendus, who has given the largeſt Account of his 

Works, has taken great Pains to prove his Ideas of God were not — 

| all impious. | 
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the Generoſity with which you are influenced; but neverthelel; 
greatly abſurd. And indeed he always expreſſed a Diffidence 
of his own Underſtanding ; for which Reaſon, probably, we 
find: it was his uſual Method to recommend to his Diſciples, as 
their firſt and FEE _ the r ert and - _ of 
God. 

But 1 erroneous his became were, e lays his 
outward Religion was never called in Queſtion, though he did 
not conceive of God as the Source of all Good, and the Cen- 
ter of all Happineſs: He always entertain'& a high Veneration 
of the Supreme Being, inculcated the ſame on his Diſciples; and 
expreſsly forbad attributing any Imperfection to him, or Want of 
independent Felicity, ſaying, he is not an impious Man who 
<<. rejects the Gods whom the People adore, but he who enter. 
tains ſuck impertinent Opinions · of them as fome People do,” 

He believed the Supreme Being had a Right to be adored for 
the Excellency of his Nature, and that we ought to worſhip 
him neither from the Hopes of any Reward, or Fear of Pu- 
niſhment ; he highly blaming Superſtitions, with which the Peo- 
ple were abuſed, and were too often made uſe of as a Pretence 
for, or Extenuation of the greateſt Enormities. 

He greatly exploded the Idea of God's Reſidence in particu- 
lar Places, ſaying, we muſt not believe them. to reſemble the 
fineſt Palaces in this World; that the Gods, by Reaſon of the 
ane Matter of which they are made, are inviſible to the Senſes, 
and can hardly be perceived by the Eye of the Mind, and it 
muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Place of their Abode muſt dear 
fome Reſemblance to the Fenuity of their Nature. 

He alſo held, that the Univerfe was boundleſs ; that this great 
All had neither Middle nor End; and that from any imaginary 
Point, the Space you had to wayerſe was n. that there 
was no End of it. | 

And as the Subjects of his | Enquiries: were many, and Philo- 

ſophers were divided very much in the Criterion of diſtin- 
 guiſhing what is true from what is falſe, he made this a Subject 
of Importance, and accordingly makes the Senſes the Standard 
of Fud ging, and that we know nothing but A their Rgport, 
by . is inconſiſtent with thems 


* 
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He believed there was nothing more great and noble than the 
Study of Philoſophy ; that young Perfons could never begin it 
too ſoon, and that they who were old ought never to be weary, 
ſince the End propoſed thereby is Happineſs, the only End 
which all reaſonable Beings ought to have in View. 
And he placed the Summun Bonum, or chief Good, in Plea- 
ſure, not in-infamous and unlawful, but in Pleaſure inſeparable 
from Virtue, ſuch a State of Happineſs as may be attained by 
the Strength of Nature in general; in the Tranquility of the 
Mind. Sometimes Health of Body he joined with it, but chief- 
Jy in the former, in regard the Goods of the Mind were better 
than thoſe of the Body; and therefore he ſtiles Philoſophy the 
| Medicine of the Mind. 
This by no Means proves, that Epicurcants place Happineſs 
| in good Cheer, or an Intereourſe of the different Sexes ; for at 
beſt, theſe are but efficient Cauſes of ſome Degrees of Satisfac- 
tion, which are not here in Queſtion. When there! is Occaſion, 
he ſays, to treat of the efficient Cauſes of Content and Pleaſure, 
they will mark out the beſt; on the one Side they will direct you 
to thoſe ObjeQs which are moſt capable to preſerve the Health 
of your Body ; ' and on the other, will point out what has the 
oreateſt Tendency to the Franquility of the Mind: Conſo- 
quently, they will preſcribe you Sobriety, Temperance, and the 
checking tumultuous Paffions, ' which deprive the Soul of its 
State of Felicity. Theſe" were the governing Maxims with this 
Philoſopher. 
Nevertheleſs, ſome of his Diſciples degenerated, and gave 
Occaſion for miſtaken Notions concerning their Maſter, though 
his whole Time was devoted to the Study of Philoſophy, and 
he always exerciſed the utmoſt Temperance. : 


ng He taught, that Virtue was the only Means of making Life 

appy; becauſe nothing is more pleaſant than to live wiſely, 
i according to the Rules of Prudence, Honour, and Juſtice, to 
am- ae nothing to reproach us. To injure no Man, to do all 
dect he good Offices in our Power to our F ellow-Greatures; ; this, 


e ſays, is Pleaſure; this is Happineſs. 
He inceſſantly recommended T. emperance and Sobriery „as the 
fly Way to preſerve the true Uſe and due Exereiſe of the go- 


verning 
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verning Faculties, as tending to the Health of the Body, and 
to the repairing it when decay'd. Foals 5. 
| | He conſidered the Senſes in their dae Uk, adminiſtering 1 
Pleaſure; but, he ſaid, though Pleaſure is deſirable, yet we 
cannot keep it at too great a Diſtance, when the Evil that will 
follow will be ſuperior to the Satisfaction enjoyed; and cautions 
us to avoid ſuch Pleaſures that attach us to Bodies. 
Some of his Maxims of Temperance; Sobriety, Oe. lain 
ſo perfectly agreeable to his Life, we may remark ee follow - 


ing, viz. 


| 1 covet „ ; that which i is FE ard f rmple will nt 

end the Head. 5 
He moſt enjoys Riches that leaft wants Fay If » you live accord; ne 

to Nature, you will never be poor; if according to Opinion, you wil 

never be rich. | 

They live ill, who are always beginning to live ; ; there i is no living | 


pleaſantly, without living virtusuſſy. 


He is, there were few who kriew fow to make a right Uk 
of Life; that the Generality of Men were diſſatisfied with thei 
preſent State; every one propoſed to live more happily for the 
Time to come, but were ſurprized by Death before they coul 
put their Projects in Execution; and that this was the Thing 
that made Man's Life fo extremely miſerable. This being the 
| Caſe, it was beſt for a Man to enjoy the Time preſent, without 
deferring it to uncertain, future Time, nor meaſure Life by the 
Number of Years, but by the Pleaſures he enjoyed; far a ſhor 
and pleaſant Life, he ſaid, was more deſirable than a longe; 
full of Care; as at an Entertainment, we do not chuſe the mol 

in.Quantity, but the Meat that is ſweeteſt, and beſt dreſt. | 
As he rejected the Notion of Fate, he look's on the Art d 
Divination as a ludicrous Thing; believing it impoſſible for any 
one to know thoſe Contingencies, which having no neceſſan 
Cauſe, abſolutely depended upon the Humour and Dae 0 
Man. 
Though Epicurus's Notions concerning God and the Soul 

| Sc. were the juſt Ground of Cenſure, all Hiſtorians in gent; 


fl 
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ral agree, he lived a moſt exemplary Life, according to the 
Rules of philoſophical Wirt? Cicero cries out, in his Ty 1 | 
culan Queſtions, | | 

1 good Gods, how great was his Aline. . 


St. Ferom beſtows great Commendatians on bis 1 on 65 
jected it to Chriſtians, to make them aſhamed of their Debauches: 
And Seneca, tho“ a Stoic, ſpeaks honourably of him. ; 

St. Gregory gives us an illuſtrious Danang of the Chaſtity 
of this Philoſopher. . 7 | 

E picurus tells us, ſays this F ather, that Pleaſure was the End 
of Man; and that we might not imagine the Pleaſure he meant 
was ſenſual, he lived a Life no leſs regular than temperate; and 
confrmed the Truth of his Doctrines by the Purity of his Morals. 

His perſonal Character was eminent for Candour and Sinceri- 
ty: He was courteous and affable to all, and had that Tender- 

| neſs for his Friends and Pupils, as would be quite tedious to 
particularize: He recommended to them Generoſity and Kind- 
neſs, even to their Slaves, and by his own Example inculcated 
| Humanity: He not only permitted his Slaves the Liberty of 
learning Philoſophy, but took Care to innen them, as if wacd 
had been Scholars. 

We muſt not forget how juſtly he is commended for the Love 
of his Country and Diſciples; he did not abandon it at the Time 
of the greateſt Diſtreſs, whilſt Demetrius beſieged Athens, but 
{hared the Miſeries of his Countrymen, and divided his ſcanty 
Diet equally with his Diſciples; and many of his Diſciples 
from other Places, who reſorted to his Houſe, reſided with him 
as a Kind of Community ; each out of his Superfluity ſhared 
with his Neighbour, tho' not as one common, or Bank-Stock, 
which might occaſion Miftruft. 

M. Tully ſpeaks of his conſtant, 1 Friendſhip, 
with diſtinguiſhing Epithets of Commendation, and as the pe- 
culiar Honour of his Sect. | 
| 8 | His 

N Among thoſe who miſunderſtood, or 5 his Sentiments, 
they uſually uſed this Diſtich: 


His Practice with his Doctrine diſagreed ; 
Strict was his Life, ibo Pleaſure was his Creed. 
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His Submiſſion to Governors is alſo:recordedi to: — 
he put up Vows for the Safety of the Common-wealth; and 
the agcient Form of Government, but complied with the pre- 
ſent State of Affairs, and ſubmitted to thoſe who had the For- 
tune to govern; never chuſing to be concerned in the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, but preferred a Life of Peace and Fran- 
quility to that Trouble * nn. a are aſeparadle 
from State Affairs. 

Thus advanced beyond 8 uſual Period of * Life, the 

72d Year of his Age, he fell ſick at Athens, where he: had never 
diſcontinued his Inſtructions. His Diſtempers were a Retention 
of Urine, and Dyſentery, which were exceeding. inf to him; 
however he bore them with Patience invincible. 
When he perceived his End approaching, he gave his Slave 
their Liberty; and ordered his Birth- -day to be annually; kept on 
the 10th of Gamelien, or January. | 
He left his Garden and Books to the Uk of Scholars that 
ſhould ſucceſſively attend theres ; and woot after 1 . 
to nn fo | 
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aa come, I thank the Gods, to the Jaſt and 2200 happy 
Day of my Life. I am tormented with violent Pain, 
yet even in the Midſt of theſe my Sufferings, I feel a Spring 
c of Joy within me, when I reflect on the Service I have 
% done to Philoſophy in general, and the Remembrance of 
* our Friendſhip. Take Care of the Children of Metrodorus 


«© and bear my Doctrines in your Mind, 


2 L _ — 
. 3 
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ce Farewel.““ 


HFlaving lem ill about 14 Days, he went into a Bath of hot 
Water; he called for a Glaſs of Wine, which he drank, and 
ſoon after expired, in the firſt Year of the 127th Olympiad, 271 


before the Chriſtian Ara. 
Public Statues were erected to his Memory at the Charge of 


the City of Athens, which, with other Marks of Eſteem, teſ- 
tify his diſtinguiſhed Merit; and his Writings for many Ages 
fince proclaim his great Penetration, and amiable Character. 


Thus 
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Thus the Poet: 


Men Epicurus roſe, when. he began, 
That Oracle of Truth, that more than Mam; ; 
The Fame of whoſe Inventions ſtill ant „„ 
Aud rais d an everlgftilg 6 
As high as Head n, as Earth the Baſis wide _ 
For be, obſerving ſome that could fag nts 
Contented Nature's thrifty Luxury, 0. = ! 
in Honours, and in Weatth's en £2 gies 44 
And doubly happy in a noble-Race, l 
Still groam d and pin d with Care and Grief . 2 wh, 
Each found a ſad Diſturber in his Breafl; © 
Inagin' d right, the Fault lay hid in Man, xt 
Mente this Corruption of his Joys begann 
Becauſe his Wiſh is boundlefs, vaſt his Mind, 
Much Good paſs thro” and leave no Sweets behing; 
8 ſome ul Opinion fiill deflroys | 
The preſent Good, and ſours all his y- 
Thien be, the mighty he, by pow'rful Rules, 
And true Philoſophy, reform'd our Spuls; 
He purg'd away all vain and empty Care, 


1 
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un, Aud taught what Man ſhould hope, what Man Aral fer 3. 
ing Dye End at which we ought to aim he fhow & | 
ave Tn 


6 And taught an eaſy Way to find the G 22 


Dee, who haft Light from mid} thick Darkneſs brought, 
And Life's Atlvantages and Pleaſures taught ; 
| Thee, chiefeſt Glory of the Greecian State, 
Thy Paths PI] trace, reſolv'd to imitate. 
Thou, Parent of Philoſophy, has ſhewn 
The Way to Truth, by Precepts of thy own. 
Thee, who haſt taught the World Delight and Peace, 
Fame Heal. attend, thy Trait Fw never ceaſe. 


LucreTI1vs. 
Again, 


| Great Epicurus died, his Life's Race run, 
Whoſe Wit Mankind exceeded, as the Sun 
Eclipſeth, by his Riſing, all the Stars, 
2 * 4 R A- 
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Aang, the Philoſopher and | Pot 3 way of Diſtinction 

from Aratus, the General, was born at Soli, a City of Ci. 

licia, and flouriſhed about the Time of Ptolomy Pbiladelphus, 

(according to Suidas) in the 124th Olympiad,. was remarkable 
for his Quickneſs of Wit, and Solidity of Judgment. 

By theſe Accom pliſhments, he was early introduced to the 


Favour of the King, and ſpent moſt of his Time in the Court : 


of Antigonus Genates, the. Son of Demetrius Poliorcetis. Here 
he had great Opportunities of i improving himſelf, which his 
Genius was fo naturally adapted to, that it enabled him to make 
very curious Reſearches into the Works of Nature; and from 
Nature up to Nature's God, whom he acknowledged in thoſe 
early Ages of Ignorance, the Creator of all Things. 

To this Poet St. Paul alludes, when diſcourſing on the Be- 
ing and PerfeQions of God, to the Athenians, Acts xvii. 28, 
As certain alſo of your a] Poets have Haid, We are alſo hi 
Offspring. | 

This Quotation of the Apoſtle i is * fifth Verle « his Poem; 
beſide which, in the Beginning of this Poem are ſeveral re- 
markable Expreſſions concerning the Deity. His firſt Word: 
are, Me begin from Jove, whom we ought never to paſs by un- 
mentioned; for all Things are full of ove Men, Earth, Ses, 
and every Thing, every where, ſtand in Need of Fove; for 
this benevolent Deity ſupplies them with, all good Things; with ſe 
veral other Expreſſions, importing his Reverence of the Deity, 
whom he always conſiders in the ſingular Number, and as the 
one ſupreme Governor of the World. : 

From his aſſiduous Diſpoſition to enquire into the Spire and 
Properties of Things, he made many uſeful Diſcoveries, and 
publiſhed. many of them in his Poem entitled Phamomena, 0 
the Appearances of Nature, but more particularly of the ce- 

leſtial Bodies, &c. and his Dioſemia, which were ſo pleaſing to 

Cicero, Claudius, and Germanicus Ceſar, that all three tranſl 
ted them into Latin: He alſo wrote Hymns to the God Par; 
| = | 8 Doral þ 
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he likewiſe waote, ſome.Ehings i in Medicine 3:38 alſo, a Preatiſe 
concerning Manherd and ſome Epigrams upon Hariguni ns 
Wife: And! not any thoſe! who were his Cotemporaries leſ- 
— and. yalued: his L,ucybrations, but aany learned Mer, 
in divers Ages of the World, have beſtowed Commendations 
upon theſe Pieces. particularly Sir Edward N berbourntz Haus, 
&c. And as his Principles relating to the Deity were regiilatell 
by the moſt natural and conſiſtent Idea of Things; fo his mo- 
ral Character was uniformly virtuous, ſuitable to what he incul- 
cated on others, and to the Idea of his derived and dependent 
State, which N a lafiing Frege Nrn. to his Me- 

mor y. 4 

Hiſtory is one = regard to the particular Time and Man- 

net df his Death. Authofs are Inelliied to think he did n. 
arrive on vs Age, but exchnnged . 25 Life m +ſomewhzt'tarly 
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proces, aenomina d, ; from his hot Lycius, 284 


. and preſided oyer a. School at Athens... . He. wrote : many learned 

Commentaries. on Philos phy, Mathematics, and Glammar; S 
upon the whole Works, of Homer, Flad. and Plato's Books 
of the Republic : He wrote likewiſe « concerning the Conſtruction 
of the Aftrolabe. ; He flouriſhed in the Time. of Trajan the 
Emperor, and wrote many Thirigs againſt the Chriſtians after 
Porphyry ; but was faced by 1 called the Came, 
in his Apology for the. Chriſtians. 

We learn from Suidus, and Pbilgſiratus, that there. were 
many of his Name; | but Proclus the N athematician is the only 
one whoſe Works are extant: The ;Principal of which i is his 
Book on the Doctrine of the Sphere ; hich he treats of the 
Axis and Poles: of the World; of the he Opel of the Spheres 
great and ſmall ; of the Parallels of the Colures ; of the Zodiac, 
_ its FIN ; of the Horizon; of the Meridian; of the Ga- 
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dry, or Milky Bay; of the Conftdllations;. of the foe Zines; 
uf the Climatas; and the Conflellations of tb Haun '' - - 
It is not certain how long he lived, or when he died. His 
above · mentioned Book is deſervedly:reckdned one of the deſt 


Pieces of Aftranam among the -anticht Greet Authors, and is 
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Cru 6 is mother Con Author, hn though be hi 

wrote a large Treatiſe of the Z/orld in general, and 4/fro- 
** in particular; yet we find no Mention made ↄf him among 
Authors, neither as to the Age in which he lived, or of what Pro- 
feſſign or Sect he was. It is only ſaid of him, that he wrote a very 
elegant Treatiſe, which is ſtill extant, and is divided into two 
Books: Thhe firſt of which treats of Mognitudeand Dimen- 
ſions of the Earth of the Celeftial ircles, or Diviſions of the 
Heavens; of the Motians of the [Planets and the Stars; of the 
Zod rac, and "Ct 15 1 ; of the Torrid, and other Zones ; 
of the Encregſe 7 717 and Nights 3 55 of the Earth, as a habit- 
Able Globe; 3, 2477 i Wang is round; that the Earth is in 
ine Middle of the World; and of the Magnitude of the Earth. 
In the ſecond Book h he- N of the Quantity, or Bulk. of the 
Sun, and again, of the "Magnitude of the Earth; alſo of the 
2 aghitude of the Sun, Aion, arid Stars ; ; of the Nearneſs of the 
Maon to the Barth; of the Eclip/es of the Moon; and laſtly, of 
the Planets, © He tells'us; that many Things which he wrote in 
this Treatiſe were extracted from Poffidonius; but tho theſe 


| Names were great amon the Ancients, yet their Writings 


muſt appear very ſterile, and their Notions very imperfect and 
vague, to a Perſon verſetl i in the modern Coſmology. However, 
this Piece of Cleon amedes muſt be reckoned” among the pompous 
Remajns of Antiquity, and well deſerves A Place in the n 
of the Curious. 2 
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DON TSU 


ID Vnyſtus Perietes muſt not be overlooked, as he is intitled 
to a Place in our Brographia  Philoſophica, on Account of 
Ertel Poem which he has wrote, upon a geographical De- 
nn of the Surface of the whole Earth, as far as it was 
non in his Time. He lived in the Reign of Auguſtus, and 
f Courſe could treat only of the three great Parts of the World 
nich were then known, which he reckons i in 1 this Order, vix· 
bia, i. e. Africa, Europe, and Aa. | 
= Priſcian tranſlated his. Greek Hexameters into „Laibe Nass 
ter Verſe; but the moſt complete Edition of this Author i is given 
us by Dr. Edward ell, who: has not only illuſtrated this 
Author by Maps of amcient Geography, but modernized them 
by Notes, explaining the ſeveral n he treats of, an 
ing to their preſent State. 

This poetical Geographer is uſuely W in Wtminſter, a 
ther eminent Grammar-Schools, as a Greet Claſſic, of whom 
WT urnebus fays; ' <6 If this Poem was well digeſted, it would 
e make a Man as thoroughly acquainted with the ancient Geo- 
„e praphy of the whole Earth, as he i is wier the Fown in which 
he was born and bred.” 

It is obſervable, that he ſpeaks of the Inſulæ He Med., or 
Weſtern T/lands, with reſpect to the large Quantities of Tin 
found there, which, he ſays, were poſſeffed by the illuſtrious 
beriunt. He ſpeaks of two Britiſb Iſlands, and aſſerts, that 
they are the largeſt of all the Iſlands of the known World. It 
is plain, in ancient Times, the Inhabitants of the Weſtern Part 
of this and were included under the Name of [berians; and 
by the two great Britiſh Iſlands, ſituated oppoſite to the Mouth 
of the Rhine, he muſt undoubtedly mean Great-Britain and 
Ireland, This Author is ſaid to have wrote ſome other Books 
concerning the Nature of Stones, &c. which are now loſt. 
1 are ſent as to his Profeſſion, 122 the Time of his 
eath. . 
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40 LL ONUS, of, Ferga, a City in eden ind | 
famous. Geomerrician: in the Reign of Prolomy np 
which. reaches from the, 1 33d Olympiad, to the 3d, Year of thi 
139th: . He ſtudied a long Time in Alexandria, under the Dif | 
ciples of Euclid, and compoſed ſeveral Belo, which gg 
| his Books of Conic Sections are fhll extant. ) 17 0 1 
It appears from the Author's Epiſtle Dedicatory to F 
a Geometrician in Pergamus;. that this. Work conſiſted. pf ei | 
Books rand that the. Kate haye not yet ſeen. the laſt of E 
e 146 91 f hk 
Some > AS attribute t to Win the Ce on a the Phe 
mena of Aratus. Itiis much eſtcemed,, and ſeveral aneiegt a 
modern Authors have taken the Pains to comment uponc | 
tranſlate it; though Mr. Des Cartes had no favourable Opi ni q 
of it. After many:other Tranſlations and Comments upon! ; 
| Martin Gibertaldus endeavoured to correct it, according to.thi 
Senſe of the Author, and to reſolye the Problems; and by thif 
Means reſtored, Life to this antient Geometrician. ee N 
| Claude Richard, Profeſſor of Mathematics | in the, Impet 1 
College of his Order at Madrid, in the Year 1632, exp ined | 
in his public Lectures, the firſt four Books of #32 wh ich 
were reprinted at Antwerp | in 1655, in Folio; and thę g 
Duke Ferdinand II. and his Brother, Prince Leopold di Hal 
employed a Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages at Roms to ti 
ſlate the | 5th, th, and 7th Books of Apollonius into. La 
printed at Florence i in 1661; with the Commentary of Ber 
who maintains theſe Books to be the ingenious Produ on 5 
our Apollonius, by many unqueſtionable Authorities, mn 
Some have thought, that Apollonius appropriated the Writi ot 
* Diſcoveries of Archimedes, Heraclius affirms it; but by 
tocius endeayours to confute him; and, upon the whole, bel 
allowed the Honour of explaining a difficult Subject better « 
has made ſeveral Improvements both in Archimedes's Proble 20 mg 
and in Euclid. And it ſeems a groundleſs Suppoſition, tha 
8 | Arch 
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Archimedes was the firſt who wrote of Canics, notrithſinndiog | 
| his Treatiſe of Conics was greatly eſteemed. 

 Apollonius had a Son of the fame Name, who was the Met. 
ſenger that prefented the ſecond Book of the Conc Sections to the 
Perſon to whom it was dedicated, who paid him the Compli- 
ment of the great Grometrician ; but his, Cotemporaries ſpake 
with this Reſtriction, that his Treatiſe of Conics was formed on 
the beſt Rules of any that had at that Time appeared of his par- 
ticular Profeion. As to the Time of his Death Authors are 
filent. e 


— 


ARISTARCHUS. 


| A $ TAR CHU g, a Greek Philoſopher, and Native of Sa- 
„ was one of the firſt, who maintained, that the Earth 
turned ow: ies Center, and deſcribed annually a Circle round 
the Sun. Sextus Empericus confirms this Opinion. Plutarch, 
intending to clear up a Thought of Plato, and confidering with 
himſelf whether that Philoſopher did not believe the Motion of 
[the World, adds, that this Opinion was afterwards that of Ari- 
urcbus. And Archimedes intimates this more plainly. Theſe 
ae Words: Arifarchus, the Samian, confuting the Notions 
of Aſtrologers, laid down certain Poſitions, from whence it fol - 
lows, that the World is much larger than generally imagined ; 
for he lays it dawn, that the fixed Stars and the Sun are im- 
moveable yz and that the Earth is carried round the Sun in the 
Circumference of a Circle. According to ſome Hiftorians, Cle- 
anthus was of Opinion, that Greece ought to have tried Ar;/tar- 
chus for Irreligion, for endeavouring to preſerve the regular Ap- 
pearance-of the heavenly Bodies, by ſuppoſing that the Heavens 
themſelves ſtood fill ; 5 chat the Earth revolved in an oblique 
Circle, and at the fame Time round its own Axis. He inven-- 
ted a peeuliar Kind of Sun-Dials, mentioned by Vitruvius. 
There is extant of his Works only a Treatiſe of the Magnitude 
and — of the Sun and Moon, tranſlated into Latin, and 
nted- on by Frederic Commandin, and publiſhed with the 
1 _ 
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Explication of Pappus, in 1572. Dr. Wallis publiſhed it in | 
. Greek, with the Latin Verſion of Cemmandin, in 1688, and i in- 
ſerted it in the third Tome of his Mathematical Works.. The 
Syſtem of the World, which appeared under his Name, is con- | 
troyerted, and ſaid to be Robervals. The Time when Ariſtar- \ 
chus flouriſhed is not certainly known ; but that he was born in ] 
the Life-time of Archimedes is not diſputed. Some ſay, thathe was 
a Cotemporary with him. Blancanus mentions, that he flou- 
riſhed about the 8gth Olympiad, but probably it was later. Vi. 
truvius, naming ſome Mathematicians who were Inventors, 
places 4r: gy in the firſt Rank. | 


ARCHIMEDES. 


I N the early Dawn of the Reman Glory abroad, when Marcellus 
was Conſul at Rome, and Hiero King of Syracuſe, in Sicily ; 
there flouriſhed in this latter City a Perſon, named ARCHIME- 
DES, Whoſe Mathematical Genius ſet him with ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed Excellence in the View of the World, as made him not, 
only the Honour of his own Age; but the Admiration of Poſte- 
rity: He was an Inſtance, of late Vears, well confirmed, to 
what a Height of Knowledge the human Mind is capable of at- 
taining, when attentive only to one Species of Science. 8 

His MEecHANIcs are at large diſcourſed of in Polybius,. Livg, 
and Plutarch ; particularly concerning. ſome Engines, invented 
by him to defeat the Approaches of f the Enemy, when his pater- 

nal City was beſieged by the Romans. . 

It is not to be diſputed, but that he invented the. 7 SM 
and Proportions of the Cylinder and Sphere, and ſome other 
Mathematical Figures; as one Sort of Spiral, which to this 
Day goes by his Name. He was the firſt that made a Sphere 
of Glaſs, through which were ſeen the heavenly Bodies in Mo- 
tion; but upon what Syſtem they moved does not appear. We 
have not any direct Authority in reſpect to this Invention; but 

Tradition has delivered the Facts down to us with ſtrong Cir- 
| n leading to a Confumation of the Truth; as Ht 
theſe 


ies 
ner 


his 


ere 
lo- 
Ve 
but 
ir- 
hat 
ele 


Tomb, at a Time, when the Truth was well known. TvLLy, 
in his Tuſculan Queſtions, tells us, that the Tomb was wholly 
unknown in his Time, being over-grown' with Buſhes ; but 
when he was Quęſtor there, he found it out; and cauſed the 
Place to be cleared. And ths FOR ee bas un Epigram or on 
1 en 3 | 
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Riſit, et ad ſuperos talia dicta dedit; 
Haccine mortalis prõgreſſa potentia cura? 
Jam meus in fragili luditur orbe labor. 
Jura poli, utrumque fidem, legeſque deorum, 
Ecce Syracuſius trunſtulit arte ſenex. 
| urn variis famulatur ſpiritus aſtris, 
Et vivum certis motibus urget opus. 
Percurrit proprium mentitus ſignifer annum, 
Et ſimulata novo Cynthia menſe redit, | 
Jamque ſuum volveus audax induſtria mundlum 
SGaudet, et humana ſidera mente regit. 
in falſo inſontem tonitru Salmonea miror a 
n natura parva reperta manus. F 
1 Hy" „ . 
As 75 15  Evotwnite. „„ N 
ien: na elaſs s narrow ſpace confin'd, e 
1 ove /aw the fabric of th' almighty mind.. 
He ſmil'd, and ſaid: Can mortal art alone © 
_ Our heavenly labours mimic with their own? 
Dye Syracuſians brittle world contains 52 
h eternal law, which through all Nature roi; | 
Fram d by his art ſee flars unnumber'd burn, 
Ry in their courſes rolling orbs return, „ 
His ſuns through various figns deſcribe the year, 
And every month his mimic moons appear. 
Our rivals laws his little planets bind, | 
And rule their motions with a human. mind. 
Salmoneus could our thunder imitate, 
But Archimedes can a World create. 
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Rewerin ſo 3s to appear hardly-ſeakble : And Plutanchitelis us, 
that he uſed to be carried to. the Baths. by Farce. It ſcoma, ho- 


ever, 


have only what folaws from VITNVVISs . 8 4 
Hizno, King of Syrqcuſes inending te 1 e to 
the Gods of a golden Croma, cantratted with an Artificer to 


make one of a great Prices and gave him the Gold, which the 


Workman finjſhad, and delivened full W 
diſcovered, that Part of the Gold was halen, ie ure * 
plied with Silver. HIRRe, diſpleaſed at the Impoſition, daſired 
Archimedes to conſider how it might be known, what Quantity 
of: different Metals might he contained: in the ſame” Veſlel. 
While engaged in the Solution of this ' Difficulty, ho happened 


to go into the Bath; where obſerving,. that a Quantity of Wa- 
ter over-flowed in Propartion to the Body that was in it, it im- 


liately occurred to him, that Hier s Queſtion might be ſolved 
by alike Method. Accordingly, he made two Maſſes of equal 
Weight wich the Crown; : one of Gold, and one of Silver. Then 
filled a Veſſel to the Brim with Water, and put the filver Maſs 


into it; upon which aQuantityo Water over-flowedequal tothe 


Maſs; then taking the Maſvout, he filled up the V eſſel again, mea- 


a the Water exactly that he put in; this ſhewed' him what 
Meaſure of Water anfwered to the Maſs. of Silver. Then he 
tried the Gold in like Manner, and found' leſs Water to over- 
How, as the Bulk of the Gold, tho of equal Weight, was 
much leſs than the Silver. Then he filled up the Veſfeha third 
Time, and put therein the Crown of Gold, when he found 
more Water to over-flow. than in the golden Maſs of the ſame 
Weight, whence by the Difference he computed, what Silver 
was mixed with the Gold; and thus expoſed the Fraud. - 

Many of his Works are loſt. Thoſe come to our Knowlege 
are, — two Books of the: Sphere. and Cylinder. The Dimen- 


ſion of a Circle. — Of Aquiponderants, or Centres of Gravi- 


ty. — Of — and Conoids, — Of Spiral Lines. *—@. 


The ſame Stories are reported of him, 25 have fince been thld- 
of Sir Joa AC NEwTON, which Two bear, in Character, à be- 
near Reſemblance 4. for he was frequently loſt in a Kind f 


nat the Rath awakened him; as it was there ho diſcavered- 
what other Metals might be included in, or mixed with Gold. 
The Book wherein this Diſcovery is iluſtrated i is _ ond we 


% 
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Duadrature of a Parabola — of the Number of the Sand — and 
of Boilies that float on Fluide. He is ſaid to have invented an 


Engine, called the Cochlea, ꝙ by which he drained all Egypr, and 


| would empty the Water from any Depth; that he launched 
Hiero's great Ship, and ſet the Roman Veſſels on Fire with Burn- 
| ing-glaſles. | Theſe ſeem great Matters to ſome Writers; but 
as a Veſſel is eaſily burnt, that comes within the Focus of a 
Burning-glaſs ; ſo is a Ship of any Magnitude eaſily launched 
being conſtructed on a declining Slip, as all muſt be, or muſt be 
out of the Power of any Mechaniſm to effect. | 5 a: 

We do not find any Deſcription of this launching Engine, 
nor any authentic Account of the Magnitude of the Ship, tho 
attempted by many Authors, very little to the Satisfaction of a 
curious Enquirer. As to the Burning-glaſs, if the Relation 
is to be depended upon, it is only to be thus confidered ; that 
what is there called Ships, were generally but ſmall Veſſels; 


and might by the Situation of the Place be obliged to go near 
the Shore, and on the South-fide of the Station, where a 


very large Glaſs, with a proper Focus, might be ſet, and 
in ſuch a Caſe be fired by the converging Rays : But as this re- 
quires many Circumſtances to make it feaſible, I believe that 
none but thoſe unacquainted with the Nature and Reaſon of 
this Subject will give much Fic to the Story.” * It is no 

7 ON | . Diſhonour 


This Machine is till called Archimedes's Screw, and is in gene- 


ral Uſe. 


* As there is no Probability in the Nature of Things of the above- 


mentioned extraordinary Effects of Burning glaſſes, whether Specu- 
lums or Lenſes, uſed ſingly by themſelves, tho' in the Hands of fo 


{kilfal a Perſon as Archimedes, much more abſurd muſt it be to pretend, - 


that they had the Knowledge of any compound Burning-glaſs ; eſpe- 
cially ſuch a one as conſiſts of Pieces of plain Looking-glaſs, put 
together in the Manner of that invented lately by Monficur Buffooz. 
For this ſuppoſes, that they had not only the Art of making large 
Concave Speculums ; but alſo, that they underſtood the Art of mak-. 
ng and foliating Looking-glaſſes ; nothing of which appears from 
Hiſtory, or is worth the Belief of any judicious Perſon. If any Thing 
of this Kind had been extant, the great Roger Bacon would undoubtedl 
have hence been fond of the Subject, and related the wonderful E. 
fects of theſe Burning - glaſſes, among other Things of the like Nature, 
on which he has a particular Chapter, wiz. Concerning the Inven- 
tions and wonderful Machines of the Antients, in his Book De Nul- 
btate Magie.: Upon the whole, Richard Waller, Eſq; has a particular 
| | .:- > may 
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Diſhonour to ARCHIMEDES critically to examine Relations 
concerning him, as it is the Fate of human Affairs, to be ex- 
travagant in our Characters, and to give them to the World 
with great Addition or Diminution; and in this Light are moſt 
Hiſtorians to be read. In reſpe& to this great Man, we are 
apt to imagine, that we have various Accounts .concerning him 
that are not true, and unhappily deficient in many that are, 
and that might be of eminent Service to Mankind. —. 
Alter all his Efforts to ſave Syracuſa, when beſieged, it was 
at length taken by Storm, and Archimedes was ſo very intent 
upon a Demonſtration of Geometry, that he neither heard the 
; Noiſe, nor minded any Thing elſe, until a Soldier that found 
8 him tracing of Lines, and drawing Circles, aſked him his 
Name, and upon his Requeſt to be gone, and not diforder his £ 
Figure, flew him. Marcellus, who had given ſtrict Orders 1 
to uſe him civilly, was much concerned for his Death, and re- 1 
ceived his ſurviving Friends very kindly for his Sake. He was i. 


ſlain in the 542d of Rome, in the firſt Year of the 142d Olym- if 
piad, and in the 212th Year before Chriſt, 3300 fe 
| | 2 : E 
— — e FT by 
HIPPARCHUS. 0 
1 85 | e . hi 
FJ Pparchus, a great Philoſopher, Son of Piſiſftratus, a Native be 
=. of Nicea, in Bythinia, flouriſhed between the 1 54th and as 
the 163d Olympiad. We have the ſtrongeſt Argument that * 
can be for it; ſince it is drawn from the Aſtronomical Obſerva- the 
tions which he made in that Interval of Time. Pfolomy, King of of 
Egypt has related ſome of them. Yoſſius, Calviſius, and Suida, thc 
differed ſomewhat about the Time; but Moreri has placed glc 
Hipparchus in the Year 570 of Rome, under the Reign of ed 
| Ptolemy; we are not, however, over- ſollicitous to 2 * h 
this C 
: ef „„ Sta 
Eſſay on this Subject (publiſhed among the Philoſophical Experimens Nat 
and Obſervations of Dr. Hook) in which, after having examined a! 4 
the Paſſages of antient Authors relative to this Subject, he conclude: 
in theſe Words. —“ J am of Opinion, that the Antients were wholly Inte 
e ignorant of refracting Burning. glaſſes, except Spheres ; and there. retu 


& fore, that it is no ſtrange Thing, that they had neither Teleſcops 
% ror Microſcopes ; both which noble Inventions have diſcover 
* new Worlds to the lam and preſent Age.” | 


return at five Months End, and the Eclipſes of the Sun at ſeven, 
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this Point. We have ftill ſome of his Works extant, viz. his 
Commentary upon the Phznomena of Aratus, which is properly 
a Criticiſm; for he notes his Errors, and even accuſes him of 
having ſtole from Eudexus's Writings, The firſt Publiſher of 
Hipprachus's Commentary was Peter Viftorius : * Petavius has 
given us a more correct Edition of it, to which he has added 
a Latin Tranſlation; his other Works were de Conſtitutione 
Stellarum inerrantium, et Statione Immotd, degue menſtra Lune 
Motu ſecundum Latitudinem, &c. Pliny makes frequent and 
honourable Mention of Hipparchus : he places him in the Num- 
ber of thoſe ſublime Geniuſes, who by the Prediction of the 
Eclipſes ſhewed,. that Men ought not to be ſurprized at this 
Phznomenon. Thales was the firſt among the Greeks, who could 
foretel the Time of Eclipſes. Sulpitius Gallus, among the Ro- 
mans, began to be ſucceſsful in that Sort of Prediction; and he 
made a very ſeaſonable Trial thereof the Night before the Battle 
in which Perſeus was overcome. Hipparchus, after theſe two, 


extended his Science much farther ; for he made an Ephemerides 


for ſix Hundred Years to come, being thoroughly acquainted 


with the different Computations of the Months, Days, and 


Hours, Situations of Places, and the different Aſpects in the ſe- 
veral Nations; in ſuch a Manner, that Pliny, and others, called 
him on this Account the Confident of Nature The Eulogies he 
beſtows upon the Aſtronomers upon that Occaſion ſeem to be 
very well grounded, which may be thus read.—-[lluſtrious Men, 
nay more than Men, who firſt diſcovered the Laws by which 
thoſe great Divinities are governed, and firſt ſet free the Minds 
of Men, who uſed to tremble at Eclipſes, fearing that they 
ſhould occaſion terrible Calamities, or the Extinction of thoſe 
glorious Luminaries. Hail !. ye Interpreters of Heaven, learn- 


ed in the Nature of all Things, and Diſcoverers of a Subject, 


whereby you have overcome both Gods and Men ; for what 
Mortal, ſeeing theſe Things, and the ſtated Labours of the 


Stars, will not be content with the Neceſſity to which his own 
Nature is ſubjected.  Hipparchus did fo carefully obſerve what 


concerns Eclipſes, that he found. out the Proportions of their 
Intervals. He obſerved, that the Eclipſes of the Moon might 


and 
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and that the Sun might be eclipſed twice in the” Space uf go 
Days, with reſpect to the different Parts 2 wes 
Hipparchus alſo aſſerted, that the Gods ar; ſubje&t to a 
Law. Pliny owns there is a Proptiety#in' ſaying, that God 
loves Order, and Good, by a neceſſary and indiſpenſible Law; 
for, on the contrary, it would be an Imperfection to violate 
that Law. But it is doubtleſs an Imperfection to be ſubje& * 
to an Order, which retards or weakens our Functions; and a 
therefore they, who pretended the Stars were Gods, were 
obliged to ſay, if they argued conſiſtently, that the Aſtrono- 
mers had difcovered the Weakneſs of the Divine Nature, and le 
its Dependence on a very burthenſome Law, which ſubjected hey 


it to a Sort of Annihilation, Fainting, or Slavery. To this it ab 
may be objected, that the Sun is no leſs luminous in itſelf at f. 
the Time of an Eclipſe than before, or after; but may I not oy 
anſwer, that a Courier, who is ſtopped, loſes nothing of his 
Vigour and Health; it is nevertheleſs a Proof of his Submiſſion de 
to a Law ; 3 it is, in-a Word, a Sign of Weakneſs, to ſee that oa 
he cannot continue his Journey. Apply this to the Sun, and Ide 
you will find, that his Eclipſes are a Sign of Imperfection. * 
: They hinder him from enlightening the Earth ; he is a Prince | | 
whoſe Couriers are. ſtopped, and whoſe Functions are inter- . 
rupted. If Pliny had reaſoned well, he had not drawn th: _ 


Conſequence, which he has from that Phænomenon: He woul: . 
not have ſaid, that this ought to comfort Men on Account c 
their Mortality; he would rather have ſaid, the Stars were not 
of a divine, independent Nature, but the Offspring of God. ts 
Hipparchus is greatly admired for having taken a*Review | 
of the Stars, and is even ſaid to be the firſt who counted them, 
and deſcribed their Situation, and Magnitudes, who put his 
Poſterity in a Capacity of diſcovering, not only whether 2 
they appear or diſappear, but alſo whether _—_y change, their 
Place, and increaſe or decreaſe. him 
We learn from a Paſſage of Pliny, that | Hipparchus aſcribed fink 
to our Souls a Celeſtial O inen In the Latin it is very beau- he 0 


tiful, and to this Purpoſe. This ſame Hipparchus can neuer be 2 ve 
ft ufficiently praiſed; for No-body more clearly proved, that Men muſ 
are allied to the Stars, and that our Souls are a Part of Heaven, ſtrue 


divine, Qc. He mentioned a new Star, which was produced in nan: 
| his 


* 3 


, 
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his Days; Pee” by its Mation, at its firſt Appearance, he began to 
doubt whether this did not frequently happen, and whether thoſe 
Stars, which we call fixed, donot likewiſe move. He endeavoured 
alſo to reduce to Rule the many Diſcoveries he made, and inven- 
ted new Inſtruments, whereby he marked theit Places in the Hea- 
vens, and their Magnitudes; ſo that by Means of them it might be 
eaſily obſerved, not only whether they appear and diſappear, but 
likewiſe whether they paſs by one another, or move, and whe- 
ther they increaſe or decreaſe. He recommended the Know- 
ledge of the Heavens as worthy the Study of Mankind, and what 
would recompence the greateſt Labour of any who. ſhould be 
able to fathom thoſe Myſteries. Strabo accuſes this Aſtronomer 
of being too critical, and of having made Uſe of a Manner of 
criticiſing. which ſavoured more of Chicane than Accuracy ; but 
Pliny appears to have judged more juſtly of him: And indeed it 
deſerves Mention to his Honour, that however he might ſee it 
expedient toconform to ſome popular Cuſtoms relating to Pagan 
Ldolatry, his Sentiments of God were far more ſublime than 
conſiſted with it, and might, if. properly reaſoned upon, have 
afforded great Light to Poſterity on ſo important a Subject. 

Hiſtory alſo celebrates him for the Love of his Country; and 
from his Zeal therein, he is ſaid to have delivered their Coun- 
try from Tyranny : Therefore Statues were alſo erected to his 
Memory; but OP” is ſilent as to the Time of his Death. 


1 

ENO was a Native of Citium, in the Iſle of Cyprus. His 
great Application to Study and Love of Philoſophy rendered 
him famous in Hiſtory. He was the Head of the Sect of the 
Stoics. Before he entered on any Profeſſion, ſome Hiſtorians ſay, 
he conſulted the Oracle, from whom he is ſaid to have received 
a very ambiguous Anſwer, viz. that in order to be happy, he 
muſt become of the Colour of the Dead. This, however, he con- 
ſtrued that he was to apply himſelf to Study; and other Hiſto- 
1ans mention a different Cauſe. They mention his Application 
7 Y | te 
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totheStudy of Philoſophy, atid ſay; that he was polibſle@6f H Con- 


ſiderable Eſtate, or Effects; and in his Return from Pheniei he waz 


ſhip-wrecked in the Port of Pyrhea, and to ſupport his Mind undet 
the Loſs, he read the Writings of Kenophon,. which gave Him 
fo much Delight, that he ſoon forgot his Loſs; and Ruving aſk. 
ed his Bookſeller where thoſe Sort of Men lived of om Neue. 
phon ſpoke, the Bookſeller ſeeing Crates,” the Cynic, going by 
accidentally, ſaid to Zeno, behold: the Man ! follow him. Zens, 
who was then thirty Years of Age, followed Crates; and be- 
_ came his Diſciple : And his Ingenuity and Penetration led him 
early to diſtinguifh the Nature and Difference both of Opinions 
and Actions. His modeſt and reſerved Temper prevented him 
from falling into eee for nn the 1 were 
blameable. fs $4:41 nit 1 

Zeno continued his Studies for ten Bows N b i | 
Length, having acquireda Knowledge of the ſuperior 3 
ments of Stilpo, a Philoſopher of Magara, he reſolved to place 
himſelf under his Tuition. When going, Crates held · him by 
his Garment, and would have engaged him to continue with 
him; but Zeno told:Crates, there was no retaining aPhiloſopher 
but by his Ears: Convince me, ſaid he, that your Doctrine is 
preferable to Stilpo's; for otherwiſe, A my Ges with 
you, my Soul will be with him. Tr 

Zeno ſtudied ten Years more under Stilpo,. 8 ond 
Polemon : After which he retired, and inſtituted a new Sec of 
his own; and having obtained great Credit from writing a 
Treatiſe concerning the Common-Mealth, a great Number of Diſ- 
ciples adhered to him, and he ne the Head of the Sect de- 
nominated Stoics. SY 

The Stoics were diſtinguiſhed by that Name from Zeno's ufing 
to preach, or read Lectures on Philoſophy in a Gallery, called by 
the Greeks Stoa, which was ſometimes uſed as a Fldce conſul 
or diſpute about Opinions. 

The Stoics held, that there was '@hdy one Waere Being; 
that all Things happened by a fatal Neceſſity, which they defi- 
ned to be ſuch a fixed Order, and Concatination of Cauſes, as 
were unalterable by God himſelf. Hence the Names given to 
this Deity was fometimes Fate, ſometimes Spirit, and at other 
Times Jupiter; that this Being was an Animal, immortal, 

7 = rea- 
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einde, perfect, happy, and free from all Evil; "that bis 
Providence e _ YES , as a the Beings har were 
therein. 

They admitted of two Principles which wete the Agent and 
the Patient ; that is to ſay, Gad and the World. 

They were of Opinion, that Matter was diviſible to Infinity 5 : 
that there was büt one World, and that the World was of a 
round Figure, which is the propereſt fot Motion. "They be- 
lieved; as well as Pyrhagoras and Plato, that it was anithated'by 

a ſpiritual Subſtance, which was diſpoſed throughout all its Parts; 
that this Subſtance was not diftinguiſhed from God, and that 
it formed with the World one and the ſame Animal ; whereof, : 
according to Some, the principal Part was the Hevins and ac- 
cording to Others, the Sun: That the World was placed! in the 
Center of an infinite, void Space; and that none of the Parts of 
the World admitted of a Vacuum; becauſe the fluid Matter which 
agrees with all Sorts of Figures, filled up tlie Spaces that were 
left by the groſs Bodies, which could not N join every 
where, becauſe of their Irregularity. Ve 

The Stoics alſo held, that the World was ſubject to Ediry ns z. 
becauſe every Part that conſtituted the Syſtem of the World 
was conſtantly tending to Decay; and that there was nothing 
created could be exempt from it; that the fixed Stars were borne 
away by the Motion of the Heavens ; that' the Sun was a Fire, 
whoſe Body was larger than that of the Earth, fince the Earth 
caſt a Shadow in the Form of a Cone; and that the Sun and the 
other Planets ſubſiſted by the V. pour which were exhaled from 
the Earth and the Sea. They had a ſome Knowledge of the 
Cauſes of Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, and of Thunder and 
Lightening. They ſaid, that the two frigid Zones were unin- 
habitable, by reaſon of the extraordinary Cold; and that the 
torrid Zone was likewife uninhabitable, becauſe of the exceſſive 
Heat. Theſe were ſome of the difcriminating but crude Senti- 
ments of the Stoics with reſpect to philoſophical Science ; but 
there was alſo a Variety of Opinions which ary: amongſt 
Others, who divided into leſſer Series. 

Ariflo, the Stoic, declared himſelf an Enemy to Logic, com- 
paring ſubtle Arguments uſually to Cobwebs, which really 

S 8 | | | ſhewed 
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ſhewed ſomething very. ingeniqus, and well contrived, but. were 


intirely uſeleſs. 1 
Cbrſpus on the contrary, had a great Efteem * L 
and ſo far excelled in that Art, that every one agreed, had the 
Gods ſtood in need of Logic, they would have choſen no other 

than that of Chryfi, „ 

But to return: King Antigonus admired 2201 the Philoſopher 
ſo much, that, whenever he came to Athens, he always was pre- 
ſent at his Lectures, and uſed often to go and eat at Zeno; 


Houſe, or invite him to Ari/tothe's. But Zeno afterwards avoid- 


ed going to public Aſſemblies, for fear he ſhould pe. 
miliar with Pleaſure. 
Antigonus uſed his utmoſt N to engage lin ba 
with him; but Zeno excuſing himſelf, ſent Perſeus and * 
dis with this ſolid and obliging Letter. | 


ce GREAT SIRE, 
„ am extremely pleaſed to find Antigonus expreſs fo great an 
« Inclination for the Sciences; ſince nothing would ſooner 
ce divert him from ſenſual 8 and incline him to Virtue 
cc than the Love of Philoſophy. Did not my Age and Infir- 
cc mities prevent me, I would not fail to attend you as you de- 
« fire; but as I cannot poſſibly do it, I ſend you two of my 
Friends, who are no Ways inferior to me either in Senſe or 
<« Doctrine, and are of a much ſtronger Conſtitution ;_if you 
« will converſe ſeriouſly with them, and apply yourſelf to the 
« Performance of thoſe Precepts they will lay before you, you 
« will ſee then that Nothing will be wanting to compleat pw 
« Knowledge and Happineſs. T | 


But as ſome Diamonds have their Specks, and the greateſt 
Men their Foibles, ſo this truly wiſe Man had his Errors. 

He held, among other unjuſtifiable Notions, that every Man 
might lawfully deprive himſelf of Life, when, and in. what Man- 
ner he pleaſed; which he confirmed by making his own un: 
timely Exit. After a ſmall Accident, in coming out of his 
School, he hit his Hand againſt ſomething, and broke one of 
his Fingers, which he took for a Warning from the Gods. And 

7 king 
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ſtriking his Hand againft the Ground, he ſaid, Doſt thou require | 

me? I am ready; and immediately ſtrangled himſelf, in the 

98th Year of his Age, without ever being ſubject to any Infir- 
mity, and in the 129th Olympiad. He was greatly regretted by 
Antigonus, who deſired the Athenians to bury him with Marks 
of diſtinguiſhed Honour, This was executed purſuant to a De- 
cree made as follows : 1 


ce Whereas, Zens, che 1 of Mnnſea, of Citium, hath 
« ſpent many Years in teaching Philoſophy in this City, and 
« on all Occaſions hath behaved himſelf like a good Man, 
« continually recommending Virtue to the Youth under his 
« Care, and hath always lived conformable to the Precepts 
« that he taught; therefore, it is thought reaſonable to cele- 
« brate his Praiſe in a public Manner, to preſent him with a 
« Crown of Gold, and to erect a Monument for him, at the 
66 public Expence,* in the Ceramic Suburbs. The People re- 
« quire that five Men in Athens be choſen to have the Direc- 

« tion of making the Crown, and the Monument; and that the 
| « Scribe of the Republic ſhall engrave this Decree upon two 
„Columns, one whereof ſhall be placed in the Academy, and 
« the other in the Lyceum ; and that the Money, neceſſary for 
« finiſhing this Work, be immediately depoſited in the Hands 
„of the Perſons who are intruſted with the Care of this pub- 
« lic Affair; to the End that all the World may know, that 
<« the — are mindful of beſtowing Honours on Men of 
« a diſtinguiſhed A both . their Lives, and after their 
« Death.“ | | 


THEODOSIUS. 


Tzoposs, a Native Malz, flouriſhed in the 
| Times of Cicero and Pompey. He cultivated that Part of 
a which relates to the Doctrine of the Sphere, con- 

| Z cern- 


This Decree was made whilſt 4rchenidas was Sutin chief Ma- 
Ziſtrate of the * of Athens. | 
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cerning which he publiſhed three Books; the firſt of which 
contains 22 Propoſitions ; ; the ſecond 23, and the third 14. 
They were all publiſhed in Greet, with a Latin Verſion at Pa- 


ris, by John Pena, Regius Profeſſor of Aſtronomy. Prolomy 


borrowed many Things from Theode/ius; as alſo from Pappus, 
Proclus, Theon, and many others; but without mentioning his 
Name. PFitellio, likewiſe, acquired great Reputation by tranſ- 


lating Theods/jus into Latin; and ſo highly was this Greek Au- 
. thor eſteemed by the Arabians, that they likewiſe tranſlated his 


Book of the Sphere into their own Language, From the Arabic 
his Works were again tranſlated into Latin, and printed at Venice; 
but the Arabic Verſion being exceedingly defective, occaſioned the 
above-mentioned Tranſlation and Edition by Pena, printed at 
Paris in the. Year 1558. This Author's Works were after. 
wards commented upon and illuſtrated by Clavius, and Helegas 
nius, Guarinus, and laſtly by C. Millet de Shales, in his Curſu 
Mathematicus. Thendeſtus, the Tripolite, is mentioned by Suidas, 
and is, undoubtedly, the ſame with TBeodeſius the Philoſopher 
of Bythinia, whom Strabo aſſerts to have excelled in the mathe, 


matical Sciences, as alſo his Sons; for the ſame Perſon might 


have travelled from Bythinia to Tripali in Africa, and there have 
lived the Remainder of his Life, in the ſame Manner, as Hi * 
parchus was called by Strabo the Rabens; 3 but by n e 
others, the Rhodian. 


Theodefous wrote concerning Habitations ; as alt, concerning 


Days and Nights; which Copies, in Greek, are to be found in 
the King's Library at Paris. Of theſe there was likewiſe 2 
Latin Edition, publiſhed by Peter Daſypody, in the Year 1 572 
but that Edition of Theodaſius's Spherics, which is now moſt in 
Uſe, was tranſlated, and publiſhed, by the learned Dr. Bar- 


row, in the Year 167 5, illuſtrated and demonſtrated in a new 


and conciſe Method. By the ſame Author's Account, Theods 
frus appears, not only to be a great Maſter in this more difficult 


Part of Geometry, but is the firſt conſiderable Author of An- 


tiquity that has wrote on the Subject. We find barg _ 
ing to the Time ou Manner of his Death, 50 
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LUGRETIUS. 


1 c RETIUS, commonly called Titus 8 


born, according to Euſzbius, in the 2d Year of the 1 | 
Olympiad. As he diſcovered a very great Readineſs of ut 


and a Diſpoſition to Learning, he was ſent by his Relations 
Study at Athens, under Zeno, an Epicurean Philoſopher, and his - 


" Improvements were ſo great, that he was juſtly eſteemed, as 
well by Cicero, as others, the ſublimeſt of all the Poets : And | 
Cicero ſays, he would venture to affirm, that none of the Ras 


man Writers deſerve to take Place of Lucretius in Point of Pu- 7 


rity of Language. He alſo diſcovered a conſiderable Genius i in 
the philoſophical Sciences, of which his Writings are a Demon- 
ſtration. He compoſed ſix Books, entituled Je Rerum Natur, : 


wherein he learnedly explains Epicurus's Phyſics. The ſame 


Author informs us, that Cicero corrected his Works; but not 
withſtanding the Excellency of his Parts, and his Reaſoning 
well on ſome Subjects, he entertained the groſſeſt E 

reſpect to God, his Providence, and the Nature of the hu: 
man Soul; which, probably, might be partly owing to ſome 
falfe Principles imbibed in his Education. Concerning God; 
c. we may gather his Sentiments from the following Lines: 


That whatſo& ers Divine muſt live in Peace, 
In undifturld, and everlaſting Eaſe: 
Mot care for us; from Fears and Dangers free, 

'* - - Sufficient to its own Felicity: 
Nought here below, nought in our Pow'r it needs, 
5 hs ſmiles at Good, nor ane at vicious Deeds. 


He held alſo thi Doctrine of Atoms, and a; Spins ; and 
that 'the Souls 'of Men were mortal ; notwithſtanding which, 
he was celebrated for his Honeſty,” and eſteemed for his ſundry 
moral Virtues. Many Eulogies. on this Writer are. to be ſeen 
in Mr. Creect's Enghſb Edition of this Work, with an * 
* and Nenn | 
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vclus TARRANTIUS, ſurnamed, e, babes fe ri 
he was a Native of Firmum, a Town in 1tah, flouriſh ed | 

at the ſame Time with Cicero, and was one of his Friends and } 
Cotemporaries. He was a mathematical Philoſopher, . and 1 ; 
therefore thought to have great Skill in judicial Aſtrology. Hy : 
has been rendered moſt famous by his drawing two Horoſcopes ; * 1 
(which ſignifies the Degree of the Aſcendant, or Star riſing | 
above the Horizon) one was the Horoſcope of Romulus, and the J 
other of Rome. Plutarch gives the following Account of ik. 
cc Farro, who was the moſt learned of the Romans in Hiſtory, ; 
cc had a particular Friend named Tarrantius, who, out of Curio- } 
« ſity, applied himſelf to draw Horoſcopes, by Means of aftro-J 
& nomical Tables, and was eſteemed the moſt eminent ih} 
<« his Time.” Hiſtorians controvert ſome. particular Circuns I 
ſtances of his Calculations ; but all agree in conferring 0 on hi] 


the honorary Title of Prince 7 ee, 5 


$ 
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LY TULLIUS CICERO i is remarkable i in. | | 
as an Orator, a Politician, Hiſtorian, and Philoſopher. | 
Our Buſineſs leads us chiefly to conſider him as the Latter, in 
which, tho'. he did not make any conſiderable Diſcoveries, he 
recommended what had been the Entertainment and Improve] 
ment of his Youth. He ſpent great Part of his Time under] 
the Tuition of the moſt ſkilful Philoſophers at Athens, whicre) 
he ſtudied under Atticus, the Philoſopher; and purſued tiß 
Study of Oratory under the Care of Demetrius. He flouriſhed } 
in the Reign of Julius Czſar. Being advanced to about 31 
| Years of Age, he arrived at that full Perfection u had 0 
ee e 

_ * Viz. Caſting the Nativity of Romulus ; and erecting a Scheme 


the Heavens, from whence to predict the Fate of Rome, according 7 
the Jargon of thoſe Tarrantine Profeſſors. - 1 
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long taken up his whole Wiſhes and Endeavours; and which 
has been ever ſince the Admiration, or Envy of the World. 

That Cicero is the firſt of all Authors for Matter, Method, and 
Stile, is denied by no Man of any Experience: None appears 
to have been more bleſſed with a clear Penetration into the Na- 
ture, Relation, and Properties of Things, and an undiſguiſed 
Simplicity and Frankneſs in declaring his Sentiments. Philoſo- 


phy, particularly of the Moral Kind, received great Improve- 


ments from him. His Tuſculan Queſtions are univerſally admir- 
ea, and are faid to excel all that was ever written by any hea- 


then Writer before him. In the Origin, Progreſs, and Per- 


fetion of Eloquence, he far excelled the Greeks, whom he 
at firſt very carefully ſtudied; and after that, uſed his beſt En- 


deavours to extend the Bounds of the Roman Learning, as 


wiſely eſteeming that Attempt ſuperior to his extending the 
Bounds of their Empire. When he recommended Oratory, he 
always guarded his Pupils againſt a mere Jargon of Words, tho” 
ever ſo elegant and ſelect, if they carried no Weight of Senſe 
and Learning along with them. And for this Reaſon, Quintilian 
ſays, That Perſon may be ſure to make great Improvement 
in the learned Sciences, who has a true Reliſh for the Writings 
of Cicero.” This was that Cicero who was firſt dignified with 
the Title of The Father of his Country, by Quintus Catulus, the 
Head of the Senate: Nay, he was fo called by Cato, who was 
never ſuſpected of Flattery. Lucius Gellius alſo ſays, That 
he had deſerved a Crown.” We ſhall therefore finiſh our Ac- 
count 'of him with the Eulogium given him in Toland's Cha- 


rater, c. How great is the Dignity, Efficacy, and Sweet- 


neſs of his Eloquence ! - How exuberant the Source of his In- 
vention! How juſt his Topics for Amplification! How exqui- 
ſite and beautiful his Method! What Perſpicuity, what ſtu- 
pendous Elegance, and what beautiful Figures adorn the Whole! 
What an uninterrupted Courſe of Argument! What an ir- 
reſiſtable Strength of Perſwaſion, and yet how eaſy! How 
ſimple! How pleaſant! How genteel! And how greatly 
does this Eulogium come ſhort of his Deſerts, whom all his 
LCotemporaries admired, whoſe Death all his Country regretted, 
and whoſe Memory all their 3 honoured !“ 


Aa © SOSIGENES. 
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SOSIGENES. 


8 OSIGENES was an Egyptian Aenbeie, whok 
principal Studies were Chronology and the Mathematics. 
He made great Improvements, and gave ſome Proofs of his be- 
ing able to demonſtrate the Certainty of his Diſcoveries ; by 


which Means he became popular, and obtained Repute with 


thoſe who had a Genius to underſtand and reliſh fuch Enqui- 
ries. He was thence ſent for by Julius Cæſar, who being con- 
vinced of his Capacity, employed him in reforming the Kalen- 
dar; and it was he who formed the Julian Year, which begins 
45 Years before the Birth of Chriſt. This remains to perpe- 
tuate his Memory to this Time: His W n ate __ 
ſince that Period. * 

He was well verſed in the Mathematics 144 Aﬀtronciaydf 


the Ancients; particularly of thoſe celebrated Mathematicians, 
Thales, Archimedes, Hipparchus, Callipus, and many others, 
who had undertaken to determine the Quantity of the Solar 


Year ; which they had aſcertained much nearer the Truth than 


one can well imagine they ſhould with Inſtruments ſo very 


imperfect; concerning which we refer the Reader to Ptolomy's 
Almageſti. Wie have no Ane of the ere or e 
ner of his Death. 
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MANILIUS. 


M A NI LI Ns. ſometimes called A Manikes, the 
Aſtronomer and Poet, deſcended from a noble Family at 


Rome, and lived in the Age of Auguſtus, had a liberal Education 


ſuitable to his Quality, and the Time in which he lived. His 
Writings ſhew him to be well-acquainted with the Principles of 
the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers, but addicted to the Stoics, whoſe 
 Hypetheſes, in all their Out- lines, bear a very near Reſemblance, 
The Szozes aſſert, . That there is One infinite, eternal, almigh- 
ty Mind, which, being diffuſed thro the whole Univerſe of well- 
ordered and regularly diſpoſed Matter, actuates every Part of it, 


and 


Gent 


ion 
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gh- 
ell- 
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and; is, AS it were, the Soul of this vaſt Body: The Parts of this 


Body, they ſay, are of two Sorts, the Celeſtial, viz. the Planets and 
6xt Stars, and the Terreſtrial, via. the Earth, and. all the other 
Elements about it. That the Celeſtial continue the ſame with- 
out any Change or Variation; but that the whole ſublunary 
World is not only ſubject to a Diſſolution, but-ſhall be reduced 
to Chaos by Fire; and that out of That, another Syſtem ſhould 
ariſe; that God governs the World by enduing the ſeveral Parts 
of Nature with certain Powers ſufficient to produce the deſi ign- 
ed Effects; this they call Fate; and upon this Principle theirSy- 


ſtem of Aſtrology depends.” 


This-is the Hypotheſis which Manilius e to explain 


in Latin Verſe: Had he lived to reviſe it, we have Reaſon to think 


that it would have been finiſhed with maſterly Improvements: 
He had a Genius equal to his Undertaking ;. his Fancy was bold 


and daring; his Skill in the Mathematics great enough for his 


Deſign z his Knowledge of the Hiſtory, and Acquaintance with 
the Learning of the Antients, general: Some of the Critics place 
him amongf the judicious and elegant ; and all allow him to be 


One of the uſeful, inſtructive, profitable Poets. He hints at the 


ſame Opinions which later Ages have thought fit to glory in as 
their own Diſcoveries. Thus he defends the e of the Hea- 
vens againſt the Hypotheſis of Ari/lotle. | 

He aſſerts particularly, * that the fixed Stars are not all in the 
ſame concave Superficies of the Heavens, and equally diſtant 
from the Centre of the World. He maintains, that they are all 


ofthe ſame Nature and Subſtance with the Sun, and that each of 


them has a particular Vortex of his own ; and laſtly, he affirms, 
that the milky Way is only the undiſtinguiſhed Luſtre of a great 
many ſmall Stars, which the Moderns now ſee to be fuch, thro? 
the Help of Glaſſes adapted to this Purpoſe.” * 

And ſpeaking of the Conſtellations, he ſays, 


All theſe flill keep one Courſe, and all purſue 

Their con/lant Track, nor vary in a New. 

From one fix'd Point they flart, their Courſe maintain, 

Repeat their Whirl, and wifit it again: | 
| And 


12 This he has ingeniouſly expreſſed in the Lines quoted in the 
Gentleman aud Lady's Philoſophy, page 145. 
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And this is range, and this doth more furprize 1 „ ee 
Than all the other Wonders of the hies, . 
That ſuch unweildy Frames their Signs ſhould we 24484 
As mov d by Reaſon, and conſin d by Law ; #3 
No Change in Diſtance nor in Site appear, ' 
The? great the Number, a the rolling Tear. 


It appears n ſome of his Writings, that hs wrote © his 44d 
nomical Poems in his younger Vears, which is alſo corroborated] 
by Others, who have quoted him; and that he died before he 
arrived to a middle Age. He S diſcovered a great De 


ſire to live to be old. It is highly probable, that Deſire might! 


ariſe from his eager Thirſt after Knowledge: It is probable toojd 


that he was ſenſible of the Weakneſs of the human Capacity 


pry into the ſecret Springs and Effect of Nature, and that dd 
might ſuſpe& his own Sentiments, and wiſh for the lateſt Period _ 
of Life in hopes of arriving at the higheſt Pitch of human Knows} 
ledge. Notwithſtanding this Suppoſition, it is certain, he hal 


attained to a great Proficiency in the Aſtronomical Science, a 
was, in the Language of an Hiſtorian, a moſt diſcerning Philo“ 


ſopher, as well as an Adept in Poetry. According to the be 
Judges in Latin Poetry, his 4/ironomical Poem was always! 


eſteemed a very great Performance; and if we may believe h 


Tranſlator, Mr. Creech, his Poem was as correct as VIX GH“ 
Georgics ; and that he had a Deſign, when he wrote it, to rival 
the inimitable Elegance of that Poet. At leaſt, he values him- 
ſelf greatly, on his Subject being new, and far different from 
thoſe of the Poets before him; for, in the Preface to his Second? 
Book, after recounting the various 3 of other Nenn f 
has theſe Lines: | 66] 


T ſeek new Springs, which rowl refreſhing Waves 
Thro' Plains untrod, and purl in hidden Caves, 

Kept pure for Me, which Birds did neer profane, © 
And thir/ly Phoebus oft hath ſought in vain: 
My Verſe ſhall be my own, not ſtoll'n but wrought ; 5 
Mine, not the Labours of another's Thought. . 

My Veſſel trimm'd, tho” never launch'd before, 

I ſpread my Sails, and boldly leave the Shore. 
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And the ſame aſpiring Spirit 1 appears in the ff Lines 
of his third Book. 


7 2 NI new Ways attempt my N Name 

To raiſe from Earth, and wing my Flight for Fame; 3 

Thro' Moods untrodden whilſt I take my Way, 
7: Muſes, lead; for I extend your Say f 
To . Bounds, and make hy World obey, 


T heſe F lights of his Imagination, this Fondneſs to excel and 
gain Applauſe, correſponds with the Grandeur of his Birth, 
Education, and Eſteem at Court, and is a farther Proof that he 
wrote very young ; his Poem is too fierce and fiery for an ad- 
vanced Age ; and he ſometimes wants Tranſition, when he is 
obliged to give Rules. Though he ſtruggles againſt theſe Fet- 
ters, and ſtrives to reach the ſtrongeſt Metaphors; yet from his 
Deſcriptions a Man may read his Youth in his Writings, How- 
ever, notwithſtanding his Works may have their Imperfections, 
yet they plainly indicate a ftrong Genius, capable of great Im- 


provements. It is no mighty Wonder, that he was not includ- | 


ed in Ovid's Lift of celebrated Poets, ſince nothing of his Works 
were publiſhed till after Ouid's Deceaſe ; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that from this Circumſtance, his Works have been leſs 
taken Notice of than otherwiſe they would have been. As it 
appears, that he was born at Rome, and reſided much at that 
Court, we may reaſonably conclude with Hiſtorians in general, 
that he died there, ae the er 105 Ma anner of his Deathi is 
not aſcertained. „ % ge ty 09 No 


4 
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Pym: vncilius Mako was bon on the fieemh. Day 
of Otgber, in the Year of Rome 684, in the Conſulſhip of 
Pompey and Craſſus, at a Village called Andes, now Petuta, not 
far from Mantua in Italy. His Father's Name was Virgil, ac- 
cording to the Opinions of Servius and Probus ; for if he had 
been called Maro, as Donatus affirms, our Poet's Name muſt 
Bb have 
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have been, accordin gto the Cuſtom of the Romans, Zadlins Mare 


Virgilius. 


Though bis Father was 5 of low Birth, and.miean 
Circumſtances; yet, by his Induſtry, he ſo much recommended 
himſelf to his Maſter, that he gave him his Daughter, named 
Maia, in Marriage, as a Reward of his Fidelity, Virgil, diſco- 
vering very early Marks of a very fine Genius, was ſent, at 12 
ee of Age, to Rudy at Cremona, where he continued till his 

venteenth Vear. He then removed to Milan, and from thence 
to Naples, being the Refidence of ſeveral Teachers of. Philoſs- 
phy-and polite Learning, Where he proſecuted his Studies with 
great Induſtry and Intenſeneſs, carefully peruſing the moſt ele- 
gant of the Greek,and Roman Writers; but Phyſic, the Mathe- 
matics, and natural Philoſophy, were his favourite Sciences, and 
to which he principally. attached himſelf; and to this early Tine- 
ture. of, geometrical Learnin were owing that Regularity of 
Thought, that Propriety of res. and that Exactneſs of 
conducting all Subjects, for which, he is ſo remarkable. He 
learned the E picurean Philoſophy , under the celebrated Syra, of 
whom Cicero ſpeaks twice, with the greateſt Encomiums, both 
of his Learning and Virtue. His Acquaintance with Varus, his 
firſt Patron, commenced by his Fellow-ftudent with him under 
this Philoſopher, for whom Vi Vi gil ſeems to have had a prodigious 
Aﬀe ſection and Eſteem... The ſmall Patrimony that Virgil had in 
7 was loſt by a Decree of Auguſtus, ho divided that Part of 
this Country among his Soldiers; 3 and our young Poet, being 
involved i in the common Calamity, applies himfelf to Varus, 
who recommended him to Polio, then Governor of the Pro- 
vince, whoſe Favour introduced him into the Court of Auguſtus 
From this Prince and Protector of Learning he obtained a Grant, 
by which his Lands were exempt from the general Diviſion, and 
reſtored to him, Another Incident that procured him Favour 
with Augu/tus was, thal the Emperor having a Colt preſented 
him by the Crotoniates, which promiſed prodigious Swiftneſs and 
Spirit, Virgil immediately pronounced, that he came from 2 
ſickly Mare, and wouls 50 god for Nothing, which profed the 
Paſs, + * 

We cannot atagiie, tat ſuch an exalted Genius as Vi val 

Way Wag bleſſed with ' world he oo unactiye and unexerted. We 
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are told 1 that in the Warmth of early Vouth, he 
formed a noble Deſign, and boldly intended to write a Poem on 
the Wars of Rome; but after ſome Attempt, he was diſcouraged 
by the Roughneſs and Aſperity of the Roman Names, or for the 
Reaſon aſſigned by our Engliſb Boileau, that it was an Undertak- 
ing above his Years. Captivated with the Beauties of Theacritus's 
Idyliums, and ambitious of introducing a new Species of Poetry 
among the Romans, our Poet from hence-forward ſeems to have 
bent his whole Thoughts. on the Imitation and Rivalſhip of that 
ſweet Sicilian ; To this End, he is applied himſelf to the Writ- 
ing. of Paſtorals. 1 

Of theſe Compoſitions, it is highly probable, that his Monks 
was his firſt Performance, Dr, Martyn thinks it might have 
been written in the Year of Rome 709, when the Poet was in his 
twenty-fifth Year, which was but a ſhort Time before the Death 
of Julius Cæſar. Probabl y the Palæmon was his . vow 
formance, wr 

Wer may here mention the Silenus, as the next Compdlition 


in the Order of Time. This fine Piece of n is n to 


have been publickly recited on the Stage. 

Virgil compoſed his celebrated Eclogue, in the Year of A 
714, intended chiefly to celebrate the Honour of Pollio to whom 
he dedicated it, not only as his Patron, but as the Friend of his 
Country, as the Guardian of Liberty, a Promoter of Arts and 


Sciences, and an accompliſhed Courtier. Conſcious of the Dig- 


nity of the Perſon he was writing to, he has exerted his Genius 
and warmed his Fancy, and has given us ſome of the- moſt ſpi- 
rited and ſublime Images that are to be found in his Works. 

Pullio was the firſt who erected a public Library at Rome, a- 
dorned with curious Buſto's of the moſt celebrated Writers, as 
well as furnithed it for the Purpoſes of Learning. It was none 
of the ſmalleſt Honours Virgil met with to be protected and 
eſteemed by this accompliſhed Senator. 

In another of his Eclogues, he introduces his Friend Cornelius 
Gallus, which highly pleaſed Auguſtus. 

About this Time, he was much in the Eſteem of Auguſtus, who 
enabled him to enjoy his Studies, and to'retire to a delightful and 
convenient Privacy at Naples, for the Sake of his Health, as the 
Air of Rome was not agreeable to his Conſtitution, 2 | 
a He 
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He now entets on the 24th Year of his Age, and lays the pla 


of his inimitable Georgics ; Corn and Ploughing are the Subjects 
of the Firſt; Vines of the Second; Cattle of the Third; and 
Bees of the laſt Book. This he i en at the Entreaties of 
that wiſe and able Minifter Mecænas, not to rival and excel He- 
ſiod, as he had lately done Theocritus ; : but to promote the Wel- 
fare of his Country. Great was the Deſolation occaſioned by 
the Civil Wars. Italy was almoſt depopulated, the Lands un- 
cultivated, and untouched ; and to revive the decayed Spirit of 
Huſbandry, and to introduce a general Taſt for ANDES. 
was a Taſk worthy a Mecænas to propoſe, worthy an Auguft 
to promote, worthy a Philoſopher, and a Poet, ſuch as 2 om 
to execute. And what Method fo likely to effect it, as to re- 
commend Agriculture, with all the infinuating Charms of Poe- 
And this Deſign the Georgics fully anſwer ; wherein are 
all the maſterly Beauties that might be expected from an exalted 
Genius, whoſe Judgment and Imagination were in full Vigour 
and Maturity ; and who had Leiſure to give the laſt Poliſh and 
Perfection to his incomparable Workmanſhip. Virgil ſeems to 
be the moſt perfect in his Style. There's a Profuſion of the moſt 
daring Metaphors, and moſt glowing Figures; there's ſuch a 
Majeſty and Magnificence of Diction throughout the Georgic, 
that notwithſtanding the marvellous Harmony and Grandeur 
of the Greek Verſification, is e equalled by Far bim. 
ſelf. 
Virgil's Terms and Epithets are choſen with ſuch Propriety, 
Elegance and Expreſſiveneſs, that, as Mr. Addiſon truly obſerves, 
we receive more ſtrong and lively Impreſſions from his Words, 
than we could have done from the Objects themſelves, and find 
our Imaginations more affected by his Deſcriptions, than they 
would have been by the very Sight of what he deſcribes. Virgil, 
doubtleſs, merits Praiſe for giving Life and Feeling, Love and 
Hatred, Hope and Fear, Wonder and Ambition to Plants, and 
to Trees, and to the very Earth itſelf ; and for exalting his fi- 
vourite Inſects (the Bees) by endewing them with Reaſon, Paſ- 
ſion, Arts, and Civil Government. To uſe Ariftotle's Expreſ- 
ſion, Every Thing in this Poem hath Manners, and all the Crea- 
tion is animated. According to Hiſtorians, he ſpent ſeven Years 
in compiling his Georgics. In the progreſſive Taſk, he 
| | e 
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1 Seruricity” on his Works, Having wrote | 
Lineb in the Mornin! „e uten to reviſe tht in the rema 12 
Part of the Day. eee e e r b 4 
wie are how e .at Peliod er. Life, Abe le 
ele on his Aneid, in the tsch Year” of his Age; che main 
and(prineipat Purport of which was, to repreſent the Glory of 
the Auguſtine Age, and pay his Tribute of- Homage to his 32 
al Prince. Minutely to deſcribe the Parts, point out the Con- 
nection, and deſeribe the Beauties of this matehleſs Poem, would 
be no leſs tedious, than beſide our Purpoſe (es 
His Perſon was ſomewhat tall. He was of a ſwarthy Com- 
plexion, of a ſickly Conſtitution, and often affſicted with—the 
Head-ach. He was temperate in his Diet, and very regular, 
ſober, and chaſte in Moxals. <Tho' was ſo baſhful, that 
he frequently went into Shops to avoid being gazed at in the 
Streets of Rome; yet ſo honoured mans, 
coming once ins the Phage of Took N ee Cop te 
role 5 büt He was of 3 2 thought! t 10 and 
melahohiþ]y' 1215 berg Gon, ſpoke little, loy I Retixement an on 
templation, 4 int was an n Enemy t to thoſe abate Imperiigeny 
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Auguſtu returning from 
Virgil 40 1 ki Who thölgbt himſelf Rd o wait, 1 
Emperor back to /taly ; but he was e fe — with a fatal 
Diſtemper, which being increaſed by the 'A tation of the Vet 
ſel he had fearce Time to Jand at N Tum where he died on 
the 220 DAY of September, i in the 52d Year of, his Age. | What 
eader an bigher Opinion « of his Model and Ge- 
nius than his earneſtly requeſting, on bis Death bed, that bis 
neil might be burnt, becauſe it had not received his laſt Cor- 
rections and Imp rovements | ? . His Remains. were. carrigd; to 
Napter abeording to his Requeſt ; and a KEN was. OW 
to lis Memo 5 at 3 bnall e from W. . 
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a See his Life, prefixed to Pitr's Edition of his Works. 
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| the World with all that Calmneſs and Serenity of Mind with 
which the antient Writer of his Life ſays he came into it; mak- 


ing the Inſcription of the Monument himſelf. He ended his 


poętical Compoſitions with an Epitaph; and this he made ex- 
actly according to the Law of his Maſter Plato on ſuch: * 
Sage Fithopttþelealt Oer . 
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UBLIUS ovipws NASO, A Roman Knight, Wo one of 
the moſt celebrated Poets, Orators, and Philoſophers of the 


pen 


Auguſtine Age, was born at Salme, a Town in the Country of the 


Peligni, about 90 Miles from Rome, in March, 43 Ng be- 
fore the Chriſtian Ari, and in the Year of Rome 719. He de- 
fcended from an ancient Family of great Honour and of the 
Equeſtrian Order, and had the Advantage of. a liberal Educa- 


tion. 


His Father deſigned him 1 the Bar, but Nature inspire 


him with fo ſtrong a Diſpoſition to Poetry, that his Love to the 
Muſes diverted him from that Application neceſſary to arrive at 

Dignity in that Profeflion. | 
He ſtudied Eloquence and Oratory \ kr þ = 7 92 and 
Pal Latro, under whoſe InſtruQtion he acquired a good Pro- 
ficiency therein. He ſaid, of himſelf, he pleaded i in, Cauſes at 
the Centumviri; but his Inclination to Poetry was ſtill predomi- 
nant, and upon the Death of his elder Brother, he hecame poſ- 
ſeſſed of an ample Fortune, and then followed his Genius and 

Studies. | 

His fine Parts for Poetry were e ſoon diſtinguiſhed by t the Rana 
Wits and ingratiated him into the Favour of T ihbullus, Severus 
2 Grecinus, and Haccus, Men of Note and Learning, 
and 


We ſhall canclude by only obſerving, that he went aut of 
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and 1 — he had ohes i Opportunity of in- 
ith forming his Mind, and improving his Genius. 


His Talent and Diſpoſition for Philoſophical Enquiries ap- 
pear very conſpicuous i in many: Parts of his Works; and had he 
uſed more Application to this Study, his Parts would, ' doubtleſs, 
| have ſhined in this Seienee with peculiar Luſtre. We ſhall at- 
tempt to give ſome Inſtances of the vaſt Extent of his Imagi- 
nation, / interſperſed throughout his Works; and tranſcribe ſome 
Lines here and there, worthy our Notice n this Subject 

Thus he imitates, and in other Words conveys Job's 1 
— 2 ol God' 8 hanging the Tay Non enn | 


e eee peat in gee relies Famo?? 
Punderibus librata ſui. £3 Le” 123 ＋ 541) 30 01 


Here it is obvious (ſays Bir Samuel Garth) that Ovid had a 
diſcerning Notion of the Gravitation of Bodies. Tis now de- 


monſtrated, ſays he, that every Part of Matter tends to eve 
the Part of Matter with a Force; which is always in a direct, fim- 
1 ple Proportion of the Quantity of the Matter, and an inverſe 
e- 


duplicate Proportion of the Diſtance; which Tendeney or : 1 
Gravitating is conſtant, and univerſal. This Power, whatever 
it be, acting always proportionably to the ſolid Content of Bo- 

dies, and never in any Proportion to their Superficies, cannot he 
explained by any material Impulſe; for the Laws of Impulſe are 
phyſically neceſfary. There can be no arbitrary Principle in meer 
Matter; its Parts cannot move, unleſs they be moved, and 
cannot do otherwiſe, when preſſed on by other Parts in Motion; 

and therefore, tis eyident, from the following Lines that Ovid 

had ſtritly adhered to the Opinion of the moſt diſcerning Philo- -— 
ſophers, who taught, that all TROP were formed by e a wiſe 

and I N and, 85 
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155 The Rar of the Hebrew Lind aiiver is not more ubm, 
ng: i than the Juſſt of the Latin Poet, who goes on in the ſame 


—_— and philoſophical Style, go 


His 


<A> 


od Here the Auen eee a; thin Veil af Aero ink 


\ nets and Comets ſtill move with: the ſame Velocity as A 
' were found to do in the earlieſt Ages of Aſtronomy. 1 


morpbeſes contain all the principal Parts moral and narinll 
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Creation,; and the his aſſerting the upper Region to þa-woldiall 
Gravitation may not be mathematically true ; yet 6:48 :fwun 
 Fom.the natural Enquitjes made ſince, eſpecially by fhe i 
ed Sir Jaac Neuyan, in his Principia, chat the Planetary Syn 
conſiſts of fo fine. an. Ether 34 to give na Reſiſtance ta Bodieaiih] 
Motion, or none that is ſenſible far many, Ages,..ſince the Pla 


Some Critics have inſinuated that he miſtok the anndil 
tion of the Sun for the diurnal, from. the following Pala | 


& br. Senat tn tliquun m— . * 
e een 31 39 (1 nt To tony; rh 
„ho the: "oy be ache in ns or athardt the Signs 
Zaliae, and never goes by either Motion more Narth wan 
| Southward: than is here deſeribed; yet) Bhgeton being deten 
to driue the Chariot but ane Day, ought to have been din 
into the Equater; ox 7 Circle parallel to it, and not d.. 
other oblique one of the Eeliptic; a Degree of which, ancbtuf 
by ® Motion contrary to the Diurnal, be was obligeck 0 gal 
that Length of Time. . ment Tap: 116m oi 7 battiß 4052 
Thus it appears, ſays our Author, that Oui had fame Kane 
ledge of Aſtronomy 3 but it is bighly prabable, that he had 
great an Attention to poetical Embelliſhmentes that he voluntarily] 
declined a ſtrict Ohſervance of any aſtnanomical Syſtems: Nai] 
7 that Science was far from, being neglecded in formet Ag 
yet the Progreſs which was made in :itiþy: no Means Ned | 
that of our preſent Time. tri 5 "©2201 hu 
However, it has been generally allowed, that Ovid's Aae 


Philoſophy known in thoſe Times, in a, ppetical Nilguiſc, 30d} 
as to that of the Pythagoreans, in particular, which is not o 
the moſt antient, but the moſt. juſt. Syſtem of Nature, ; esd 
not paſs by his auguſt Deſcription; both * vf ane 
its Author, in the a Lines. 2 lu idg Goline ba b. 7 


be 
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Herts duh the Mam, divine, whom Samos bore, © 
But now, ſelfebaniſ from his native Share, 
Bieruiſc he hated Tyrants; nor could bear 
73. Chiins, which none but fervile Souls will wear. 
, thi from Heav'n remote, to Heav'n could move, 
Ni Strength of Mind, and tread th' Abyſs above; 
A penetrute, with his interior Light, 
VDſe upper Depths, ' which Nature hid from Sight > 
77 And what be had or/and dn, from thence, 
Led in familiar Language to diſpence. 
ee Crowd with filent Adirution ſtand, | 
And heard 9 — as they heard their Gods Command; ' © 
While he diſcourr'd of Heav' n's myflerious Laws, | 
The ls Original, and Nature's Cauſe. 
And whit was God, and why the fleecy Snows | 
In Silence fell, and rattling Winds aroſe: 
, What ſhook the fieadfaſt Earth, and whence begun 
The Dance of Planets round the radiant Sun ; 
If 'T hunder was the Voice of angry Jove, 
Or Clouds, with Nitre pregnant, bur/t above. 
Of theſe, and Things beyond the common Reach, 
5 He Hole, and charm'd his Audience with his Speech. 


i 


In Poetry, according to Sir Samuel Garth, he excelled many 
in the Propriety of his Similies and Epithets, in the Perſpicuity 
of his Allegories, the inſtructive Excellence of his Morals, 
and the peculiar happy Turn of his Fancy. His Works can 
only ſuggeſt to what a Pitch of Perfection he was capable of 
attaining, had he uſed more Application in his Youth, and 
deen leſs unſortunate in his middle Age.“ His natural Eaſe of 


Temper, Wit, and Good-humour, engaged him too much in 


Company, eſpecially with the Fair Sex, to leave him Time to 

be exact in his Compoſitions. TP 
He was very amorous in his Youth, and indulging the fa- 
ſhionable Vice of the Age, he had ſeveral Miſtreſſes. We 
ould much rather caſt a Veil over his miſtaken Notions of 
Happineſs and irrational Purſuit of ſenſual Pleaſure ; and tho 
| N we 

* Gartt's Preface to. Ovid. 
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we cannot intirely paſs it by, it may ſuffice, in Brick © to mention | 
the unhappy Conſequences attending them. 

Notwithſtanding the Favour and high Eſteem he. was in, and 
the Honours , conferred upon him by Auguſtus, thro* his over 
Gaity of Temper, he made and uttered ſome Yerſes ſo. juſtly 
cenſured by Auguſtus, that. he was expelled the Court; and he 
alſo committed ſome other Acts for which he was baniſhed (by 
| Auguſtus) to Gatg ; and tho he was never ſo happy as to be re- 
called from Baniſhment, he ſeemed to acquieſce in the Juſtice of 
his Sentence, and ſpent the latter Part of his Life, in ſume Mea- 
ſure, conſiſtent with his State of Adverſity, and behaved him- 
ſelf in ſuch an engaging Manner, that he met with Humanity 
and Tenderneſs even from the Barbarians. He deſired, if he 
died i in the Country of the Gatæ, his Aſhes might be carried to 
Rome. The Epitaph he compoſe for his Tomb Wa, in ag: 
45 thus, | . | 


Here lies Love's faithful Slave beneath this * 
Ovid, the Poet, by his Mit undone. : 
Let c Lover as he paſſer by, | 
Wiſh that his Bones = unmoleſted lie. 


He died in his Exile, i in the 4th Year of the Emperor Tiberius 
in the Year of Rome 771, in the Goth Year of his Age; and 
the People of Gate raiſed a Tomb to his Mer. and paid 
many ſuperſtitious Honours thereto. e 


t 
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AURELIUS CORNELIUS CELSUS, 


Tt" Perſon is celebrated in Antiquity for his Skill in Phiſc 
L and Surgery; but more particularly for the excellent 
Writings which he has left us on thoſe Subjects. They are 
contained in eight Books; the firſt ſix of which treat of the 
various Diſorders incident to human Bodies i in their ſeveral Parts, 
for which he has preſcribed the proper Medicines to remove 


mem. The two laſt Books are taken T on the Topic of Surgery; 
| wherein 


- 
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* he gives a Deſeription of the ſeveral Bones of the hur 
man Body, and of the various Accidents to which they were 
frequently expoſed, with the various Proceſſes of Surgery uſed in 
thoſe Times. . He has been looked ypon, in the Capacity of a 
Plyficign and Surgeon, to have excelled any Roman Author that 
ever wrote; and even in Judgment and Character, equal tp 
Hippogrates himſelf Indeed, he has been ſeveral Times tiled 
the Roman Hippocrates. However, this is well known, that in 
his Writings, he conſulted that Author principally, and quotes 
a great Number of Paſſages from his Writings in general; but 
one Half of his Aphoriſins are tranſlated verbatim in his Works; 
as may be ſeen at the End of the Dutch Edition of this Author; 
where near 40 Pages are employed by Henricus Stephanus in 
collecting the ſame. It would be endleſs to collect all the En- 
comiums given him in different modern Authors of the higheſt 
Reputation; ſome of u hom have been ſo bold as to ſtyle him 
Medicrum Deus, The God ef the Phyſicians: Others ſay, that he 
contributed more to the Glory of Rome, than either Galen or 
Hippocrates did to Greece. We ſhall ſum up the Whole in the 
Words of Hieronymus ab Aquapendente, who fays, Celſus is ꝛuonder- 
ful i in every Thing; I conſult him continually both by Day and Night. 
It is not certain whether he was a Roman, by Birth, or by ob- 
raining his Freedom of the City; but he lived and wrote at Rome; 
and tho? the Time be not preciſely certain, yet it is well known, 
that it was in, or near the Time of Augu/ius; and conſequently 
| In the Age of the pureſt Roman Eloquence : And this is another 
Thing that makes this Author ſo valuable, for his LE 
hath, by.many Critics in Latin, been thought little inferior to 
the pureſt Roman Claſfic Writers. For this take Duintilian's 
Teſtimony, who ſays, That Celſus was a learned Man 
« among thoſe Latin Philoſophers who have been celebrated for 
their Eloquence.“ He wrote many Things in a moſt accu- 
rate and poliſhed Stile. He has been ſtiled the pureſt Writer of 
the Roman Tongue, and has been compared to Cicero himſelf, 
and reckoned the Father of the Elegance and Eloquence of the 
Roman Language. There is little known of his Parentage or 
Family; but that he was a conſiderable Perſon i is evident from 
his having been honoured with a triple Denomination, the No- 
nen, Prenomen, and Cognomen; for to People of inferior Rank 
EE or 
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or Station in Life, no more than Two of theſe were alloiver 5 J 
and this alſo appears from ſeveral Medals that were: ſtruck g 
him; It ĩs not certain how long he lived, or when he died. 

was the Author of many other Writings, which have not read | 
ed our Times; particularly, ſeveral Epiſtles of his, and ſome 
Writings upon military Subjects; ſome on Rhetoric, and others 
upon Huſbandry, which are W in the N 22 


_ of J. Douſa. | 1 
, „ 

Fucia abuts tus res er munere, feriptis; 5 N 4 

Nec minus illuftris ft medicina tuis. 3 0 

Hinc quogue Militiae trattd/ti commoda, Rhee, (452mg 
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JLINY the Elder was born at lions a Town in Jtah, * 
the State of Venice, and flouriſhed in the Reign of V 
tian and Titus. According to Hiſtory, his admirable natural] 
Capacity, improved by the Knowledge of Science, enabled} 
him to act in various Capacities, and ſuſtain a Diverſity of Cha} 
racers with Dignity and Applauſe; as a Politician, an Ora 
at the Bar, a Commander in the Field, an Hiſtorian, and what! 
| crowns all, a Philoſopher. He wrote the Hiſtory of Nero," the 
Life of Pompey the IId, and the Wars of Germany; but theſe | 
are buried in the Ruins of Time. And the only Writings sf; 
his extant, and which afford us no ſmall Probf of his diffi] 
- guiſhing Abilities, are his natural Hiſtory of the World i 
36 Books, wherein he hath diſcourſe with great Penetration! 
of the Nature of God; of the Sun, Moon and Stars; of the! 
Planets in general; of the various Laws of Nature; of the! 
Figure and Boundary of our Syſtem; of the various Prodie 
tions of Nature; in ſhort, of every This from 5 
ven to the Center of our Earth. | a 
. That he applied himſelf to ſtudy with indefatigable Di 


appears, not only from the Number of bis Works, bar en 
the 
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the Teſtimonies which we meet with of the great Improvement 
he made of his precious Time. Whether at home or abroad on 
Journeys, he had always an Amanuenſis that attended him, to 
make Minutes of his own Improvements, and commit them to 
Writing for the Uſe of Poſterity. He wrote great Part of his 
Works in Greek, which he took the Pains to tranſlate into La- 
tin, to render the ſame more extenſively uſeful: And made it 
his Care not to deliver his Ideas in abſtruſe and Ir 
but in the moſt plain and expreſſive Manner. 

The Critics, at that Time, cenſured him for inſiſting too 
much on the Powers and Force of Nature, with regard to 
many extraordinary Events ; as tho? it detracted from the Idea 
of the particular Providence of God; but from this Imputation 
one of his Friends has fully cleared him, by afferting, that he 
acknowlelged all thoſe Powers of Nature were ANY on 
God. | 
His too ardent Purſuit. of Knowledge; joined to an uninools. 
ſary Curioſity, proved the Means of ſhortening his Life; for 

being deſirous to know why Mount Veſuvius burned as it did, 
| he approached fo near, that the Sulphur ſuddenly ſtopped his 
Breath, and _ a _ Period to his Life i in | the SR Year of 
his Age. 

As this EAN tho the laſt in his Life, was fo very extra- 
ordinary, we cannot. but think it may be very agreeable to the 
Reader, to have a more particular Account of it, which we 
ſhall give in the Words of Pliny the younger, who was his 
Nephew, being the Subſtance of two Letters which he wrote 
to Tacitus," in which he 1 the W moſt affecting Nar- 


rative. 


1 My Winds was at that Time with the Fleet under his 
Command at Miſanum. On the 23d of Auguſt, about one in 
the Afternoon, my Mother defired him to obſerve a Cloud, 
which appeared of a very unuſual Size and Shape. He had 
juſt returned from taking the Benefit of the Sun, and after ba- 
thing himſelf in cold Water, and taking a ſlight Repaſt, was re- 
tired to his Study: He immediately aroſe, and went out upon 
an Eminence, from whence he might more diſtinctly view this 


very uncommon Appearance. It was not, at that Diſtance, 
| 5 Ee 3255 diſcern- 


” 
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diſcernable 13 what Mountain this Cloud ined; 15 it way 
found afterwards to aſcend from Mount Veſuvius. I cannot 
give you a more exact Deſcription of its Figure, than by reſem- 


bling it to that of a Pine-Tree; for it ſhot up a great Height, 


in the Form of a Trunk, which extended itſelf at the Top into a 
Sort of Branches; occaſioned, I imagine, either by a ſudden 
Guſt of Air that impelled it, the Force of which decreaſed as 
it advanced upwards, or the Cloud itſelf, being preſſed back 
again by its own. Weight, expanded in this Manner: It ap- 
peared ſometimes, bright, and ſometimes dark and ſpotted, as 


it was either more or leſs impregnated with Earth and Cinders, 


This extraordinary Phænomenon excited my Uncle's _ 
-phical Curioſity to take a nearer View of it. 

He ordered a light Veſſel to be got ready, and gave me 
the Liberty, if I thought proper, to attend him. T rather 
choſe to continue my Studies ; for, as it happened, he had 
given me an Employment of that Kind. As he was coming 


out of the Houſe, he received a Note from Rectina, the Wiſe of 


Baſſus, who was in the utmoſt; Alarm at the imminent Dan- 
ger which threatened her; for her Villa being ſituated at the 


Foot of Mount Veſuvius, there was no Way to eſcape but by | 


Sea; ſhe earneſtly entreated him therefore to come to her Aſſiſt- 
-ance. He accordingly changed his firſt Deſign, and what he 
began with, a philoſophical, he purſued with an heroical Turn 
of Mind. He ordered the Gallies to put to Sea, and went 
himſelf on board with an Intention of afliſting, not only Rec- 
tina, but ſeveral others; for the Villas ſtand extremely thick 
upon that beautiful Coaſt. When, haſtening to the Place 
from whence others fled with the utmoſt Terror, he ſteered his 
direct Courſe to the Point of Danger; and with ſo much Calm- 
neſs and Preſence of Mind, as to be able to make and dictate 
his Obſervations upon the Motion and Fi igure of that dreadful 
Scene. He was now ſo nigh the Mountain, that the Cinders, 
which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he: approached, fell 
into the Ships, together with Pumice-ſtones, and black Pieces 
of burning Rock: They were likewiſe in Danger not only of 
being a-ground by the ſudden Retreat of the Sea, but alſo from 
the vaſt Fragments which rolled down rom the Mountain, and 
obſtructed all the Shore. | 


6 Here 


A 
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& Here he ſtopped to conſider whether be ſhould r return back 

again: to which the Pilot adyiſing him, Fortune, ſald he, be- 
riends the Brave ; 3 carry me 10 Pomponianus, Pom omponianus Was 
then at Stabiæ, ſeparated by a Gulph, which the Sea, after ſe- 
veral inſenſible Windings, forms upon that Shore. He had al- 
ready ſent his Baggage on board; for tho he wes not at that 

Time 1n actual Danger; yet being within the View of it, and, 
indeed, extremely near, if it ſhould in the leaſt increaſe, he was 
determined to put to Sea as ſoon a8 the Wind ſhould change. 
It was favourable, however, for carrying my Uncle to Pompo- 
nianus, whom he found 1 in the greatelt ( Confternation : He em- 
braced him with Tenderneſs, encouraging and exhorting him 
to keep up bis Spirits; and the more to diflipate his Fears, he 
ordered, with an Air of Unconcern, the Baths to be got ready; 3 
when ar having bathed, he ſat down to Supper with great 
Chearfulneſs, or at leaſt (what is equally heroic): with all the 

Appearance of it. 5 

In the mean while, the Eiuption from Mount Vfuvius 
flamed out in ſeveral Places with much Violence, which the 
Darkneſs of the Night contributed to render ſtill more : viſible and 
dreadful. But my l Uncle, in order to ſooth the Apprehenſions of 
his Friend, aſſured him it was only the Burning of the Villages, 
which the Country People had abandoned to the Flames: After 
this, he retired to Reſt, and it is moſt certain, that he was ſo little 
diſcompoſed as to fall into a deep Sleep; for being pretty fat, and 
breathing hard, thoſe who attended without actually heard him 
ſnore. The Court which led to his Apartment being now al- 
moſt filled with Stones and Aſhes, if he had continued there any 
Time longer, it. would have been impoſſible for him to have 
made his Way out; it was thought proper therefore, to awaken 
him. He g got up, and went to Pomponianus, and the Reſt of his 
Company, who were not unconcerned enough to think of going 
to Bed. They conſulted together whether it would be more 
prudent to truſt to the Houſes, which now ſhook from Side to 
Bide with frequent and violent Concuſſions; or fly to the 
open Fields, where the calcined Stones and Cinders, tho? light 
indeed, yet fell in large Showers, and threatned Deſtruction. 
In this Diſtreſs they reſolved for the F ields, as the leſs dangerous 
Situation of the two: A Reſolution, "which, while the Reſt of 
the 
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the Company were burr{ed into by their N my Uncle em- 
braced upon cool and deliberate Conſideration. 5 
They went out then, having Pillows tied upon their Heads 
with Napkins; and this was their whole Defence againſt the 
Storm of Stones that fell round them. Tho? it was now Day 


vey where elle, with them' it was darker than the moſt obſcure | 


nd r We fly what Light e from the Fi ire and 


. 


found the . Rill run fr. mir high and botinious. There 
my Uncle having drank a Draught « or two of cold Water, threw 
himſelf down upon a Cloth which was ſpread for him; when 
immediately the Flames and a ftrong Smell of Sulphur, which 
was the Forerunner of them, diſperſed the Reſt of the Company, 
and obliged him to ariſe. He raiſed himſelf up with the Afiſt- 
ance of two of his Servants, and inſtantly fell down dead; ſuf- 
focated; as I conjecture, by ſome groſs "ant noxious Nie, 
having always had weak ; Lungs, and being frequently ſubje&toa 


Difficulty of Breathing. As foon as it was light again, which | 


was not till the Third Day after this melancholy Accident, his 
Body was found intire, and without any Marks of Violence 
upon it, exactly in the ſame Poſture that he fell, and look- 


ing more like a Man aſleep than dead.” 


\ 


ce The Letter which, in Compliance with your Requeſt, [ 
wrote to you concerning the Death of my Uncle, has raiſed, it 
ſeems, your Curioſity to know what Terrors and Dangers at- 
tended me while I continued at Ad; enum; ; for there, I think, the 


| Account i in "oy Former broke off: 


. 2 r fhock'd Soul lh, my AR foal tell. 
© res | Eneid II. by Mr. Pier, 
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cc My Uncle bin gleſt us, J — the Studies which pre- 
vented my going with him, *till it was Time to bathe. After 
which I went to Supper, and from therice to Bed; where my 
Sleep was greatly broken and diſturbed. There had been for 
many Days before ſome Shocks of an Earthquake, which the 


leſs furprized 28 ya are s extremely —_—_— in Campania; 
but 


but they v were fo EIS * that Night, chat they not 
only ſhook every Thing about us, but ſeemed, indeed, to threaten 
total Deſtruction. My Mother flew to my Chamber, where ſhe 


s found me riſing, in order to awaken her. We went out into a 
e ſmall Court belonging to the . which . the Sea 
* from the Buildings. 

e « Tho' it was now Morning, the Light was exceedingly 
d faint and languid; the Buildings all around us tottered; and 
le” tho' we ſtood upon open Ground, yet, as the Place was narrow 
7 and confined, there was no remaining there without certain and 
Ie great Danger: we therefore reſolved to quit the Town. The 


People followed us in the utmoſt Conſternation, and (as to a 
Mind diſtracted with Terror, every Suggeſtion ſeems more pru- 
dnt than its own) preſſed in great Crowds about us in our Way 


ſtood ill, in the Midſt of a moſt dangerous and dreadful] Scene. 


agitated backwards and forwards, tho' in the open Fields, that 
we could not keep them ſteady, even by ſupporting them: with 
large Stones. The Sea ſeemed to roll back upon itſelf, and to 
be driven from its Banks by the convulſive Motion of the Earth; 
it is certain, that the Shore was conſiderably enlarged, and ſeveral 
Sea-animals were.left upon it. On the other Side, a black and 
dreadful Cloud burſting with an jgneous, ſerpentine Vapour, 
darted out a long Train of Fire, reſembling F laſhes of f Lighten- 
ing, but much larger. 

“Soon afterwards the Cloud ſeemed to deſcend, and cover 
the whole Ocean; as indeed, it intirely hid the Iſland of Ca- 
rea, and the Promontory of Miſenum. My Mother ſtrongly 
conjured me to make my Eſcape at any Rate, which as I was 
young,“ I might eaſily do: As for herſelf, ſhe ſaid, her Age 
and Corpulency rendered all Attempts of that Sort impoſſible; 
however, ſhe ſhould willingly meet Death, if ſhe could have the 
datisfaction of ſeeing that ſhe was not the Occx@a of mine. 
But I abſolutely refuſed to leave her, and taking her by the 
Hand, J led her on: She complied with great Rel uctance, and 
not without many Reproaches to herſelf for retarding my Flight, 
The Aube now began to fall upon us, tho' in no great Quan- 

F ._ ._  UtÞ@ 


But eighteen Years of Age. 
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1 Being got at a convenient Diſtance from the Houſes, we 


The Chariots which we had ordered to be drawn out, were ſo 
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tity. I turned my Head, and obſerved behind us a thick Smoke, 
vhich came rolling after us like a Torrent. I propoſed, while 
we had yet any Light, to turn out of the high Road, leſt we 
ſhould be coal to Death in the Dark, by the Crowd that fol- 
lowed. 

We had ſcarce ſtepped out of the Path, when a  Darkneh 
over-ſpread us, not like that of a cloudy Night, or when there 
is no Moon, but of a Room when it is ſhut up, and all the 
Lights extint. Nothing then was to be heard but the Shrieks 
of Women, the Screams of Children, and the Cries of Men; 
ſome calling for their Children; others for their Parents; others 
for their Huſbands ; and only diſtinguiſhing each other by their 
Voices; one lamenting his own Fate, another that of his Fa- 
mily; ſome wiſhing to die, from the very Fear of dying; ſome 


lifting up their Hands to the Gods; but the greater Part ima- 6 
gining that the laſt and eternal Night was come, which was to 
deſtroy both the Gods and the World together. Among theſe, a 
there were ſome who augmented the real Terrors by imaginary ir 
ones; and made the frighted Multitude falſly believe that Miſe- rc 
num was actually in Flames. At length, a glimmering Light A 
appeared, which we imagined to be rather the Fore- runner of an 
an approaching Burſt of Flames, (as in Truth it was) than the * 
Return of Day: However, the Fire fell at a Diſtance from us; wi 
then again we were immerſed in thick Darkneſs, and a heavy Pri 
Shower of Aſhes rained upon us; which we were obliged eyery. al 
now and then to ſhake off; for otherwiſe we ſhould have been WF 07: 


cruſhed and buried in the Heap. 1 might boaſt, that during all 
this Scene of Horror, not a Sigh, or Expreſſion of Fear eſcap- 
ed from me, had not my Support.been founded in that miſerable, 


tho' ſtrong Conſolation, that all Mankind were involved in the T 
* ſame Calamity, and that I imagined I was periſhing with the ing : 
World itſelf. an 
6 At laſt, this dreadful Darkneſs was diſmpated by en by ot 

like a Cloud, or Smoke the real Day returned, and even the of w 
Sun appeared, tho' very faintly, and as when an Eclipſe is Tl 
coming on. Every Object that preſented itſelf to our Eyes i ſhew: 
(which were extremely weakened) ſeemed changed,. being co- the U 
vered over with white Aſhes, as with a deep Snow. Were, — E 
om 


turned to Miſenum, where we refreſhed n as well as - 
F coul 
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eould, and paſſed an anxious Night between Hope * Fear; 
tho indeed, with a much larger Share of the latter: For the 
Earthquake ſtill continued, while ſeveral enthuſiaſtic People rann 
up and down heightening their own and their Friends Calamities - 
by terrible Predictions. However, my Mother and I, notwith- 
ſtanding the Danger we had paſſed, and that which ſtill threat- 
ened us, had no Thoughts of leaving the Place, till we ſhould 
receive ſome Account of my. Uncle.” 


CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAUS. 


(CLAUDIUS Ptolemæus, commonly called Ptolemy, a celebrat- 
ed Philoſopher and Mathematician, was born at Peluſium, 
and taught Aſtronomy at Alexandria in Ag ypt. He flouriſhed 
in the Time of the Emperor Antoninus. He is ſaid to be of 
royal Extraction. He has always been reckoned the Prince of 
Aftronomers among the Antients, and in his Works has left us 
an entire Body of that Science. His Book, called Ahnag:/tum 
Magnum, or, The great Conftruftion of mathematical Aftronomy, 
will perpetuate his Name to lateſt Poſterity. Notwithſtanding the 
Principles of his Syſtem are erroneous, yet his Works will be 
always uſeful to the Studious in this Science. This Work was 
originally wrote in Greet, and has been tranſlated into Latin 
by ſeveral Hands; the laſt of which was by Trapezuntius, and 
was publiſhed by his Son at Baſil, , with a Dedication to Pope 
rs. 

This Work is founded upon the Hypotheſis of the Earth's be- 
ing at Reſt, and that the heavenly Bodies, the Stars and Planets, 
all move Aber it in ſolid Orbs, whoſe Motions are all directed 
by one, which he called the Primum Mobile, or, Firft Mover; 
of which he diſcourſes at large. 

This great Work is divided into 13 Books; in the Firſt, he 
ſhews, that the Earth is in the Center of thoſe Orbs, and of 
the Univerſe itſelf, as he underſtood it : He always repreſented 
the Earth to be a ſpherical Figure, and that it is but a Point in 
Compariſon of the Reſt of the heavenly Bodies. He likewiſe 

b | dif-. 
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diſcourſes concerning the ſeveral Circles of the Earth, and theit ; 
Diſtances from the Equator ; as alſo, of right and N AF, 0 F 
cenſion of the heavenly Bodies in a right Sphere. b 
In the 2d Book, he treats of the habitable Parts of the Earth | 
c the Elevation of the Pole in an oblique Sphere, and the vas 
rious Angles which the ſeveral Circles make with the Florin! | 
according to the different Latitude of Places; alſo of the Phe. 
nomena of heavenly Bodies depending thereon. 'I 

In the 3d Book, he treats of the Magnitude of the Yar, I 
and of the unequal Motion of the Sun thro” the Zodiac. In the 1 
ſame Book, he gives the Method of computing the mean Mo- 
tion of the Sun, and has calculated Tables thereof, and likewriſe | 4 
treats of the Inequality of Days and Nights, 4 

In the 4th Book, he treats of Lunar Motions, and wei | 
rious Phenomena: He gives Tables for finding the mean Mo- [ 
tions of the Moon; as alſo, of her Latitude and Longitude. In, 
this Book, likewiſe, he diſcourſes largely concerning Lunar; ] 
Epicycles ; and by comparing the Times of a great Number of, 
Eclipſes, mentioned by Hipparchus, Calippus, and others, be 
has computed the Places of the Sun and Moon, according to their, | 
mean Motions from the firſt Year of Nabonazar, King of. 4 9 
to his own Time. 4 

In the 5th Book, he treats of the Conſtruction of an Inf u- 
ment, which he calls an A/trolabium ; and he alſo treats g 
the Excentricity of the Lunar Orbit, and the Inequality of the 3 
Moon” s Motion, according to its. Diſtance from the Sun. Hay! N 
alſo gives Tables, and an univerſal Canon of the Inequality ot, . 
the Lunar Motions; with a general Calculation relating there: 
to; of the different Aſpects, or Phaſes of the Moon, anda 4 
Computation of the Diſtance of the Moon, of the Diame- 1 
ter of the Sun and Moon, and of the Magnitude of the Sun, 
Moon, and Earth, compared together; which the Reader will 
find to be very different from what they are now known, to be2,] 
And he treats of the different Meaſures of the Diſtance of the | 
Sun and Moon, according as they were determined by Gs | 
Mathematicians and Philoſophers. 1 4 
In the 6th Book, he treats of the Conjunctions and Oppotial 
tions of the Sun and Moon, with Tables for computing the 


mean Time when they happen; Of the Boundaries of 3 
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Solar and Lunar Felipſes, of che Tablesihd Methods of com- 
puting the Eelipfes of the Sun and Moon; with oy. other 
Particulars, relating thereto. , 02 e ee 


In the Seventh, he treats of the fixed Stars; 3 ” And ſhews the | 


Methods of deſcribing them, in'their various Conſtellations, on 
the Surface of an artificial Sphere or Globe. He reQifies. the 
Places of the Stars to his own Time, and ſhews how different 
they were from what they were in the Times of Timicharis, 
Hipparchus,, 4 | Ariftillus, Cal ;þpus, and others. Then he gives us 

a Catalogue of the Number of Stars in each of the northern Con- 
ſtellations, and their Latitude and Longitude in the Ecliptic, 


and the Number of Stars — each | Magnitude in the ſeveral 


19 il » 


Conſtellations. 8 | 
In the 8th ee he Ptececdl 8 to give a Catalogue of the fixed 


Stars, and the umber i in each Conſtellation in the ſouthern 
Hemiſphere ; - as alſo, of che 12 Conſtellations of the Zodiac. 
This Catalogue of Stars i is the firſt” that! we have extant, and i is 
the moſt valuable Part of his Works. After this, he treats of 
the Galaxy, or Milly-way, and of the Aſpect of the ſeveral Pla- 
nets; of the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, and of the fixed 
Stars. 

In the oh Book, he treats of thi Order of the Sun, Moon, 
and Planets; and of the periodical Revolution of the five Pla: 
nets ; after this, he gives us the Tables of the mean Motions 
of the five Planets, and, begins with the Theory af Mirenys 
ſhewing its various Phenomena with reſpect to the Earth. 


Book the Toth begins with the Theory of thePlanet 45 and | 


its greateſt Diftance from the Sun ; of its Epicycle, Excentsi- 
city, and periodical Motions ; after this, he treats of the ſame 
Particulars in the Theory of the Planet Mars. 928 

The 1 ith Book begins with the Theory of. Jupiter, and a) 
with that 0 the Planet Saturn. He corrects all the planetary 
Motions from Obſervations made from the Times of Nabonazar 
to his own, 46h 

The 12th Book treats öf che rerogrelſive Motion of the 5 
veral Planets; and therein he gives Tables of their Stations, 
with a Table of the e of 22 5 and Venus from 
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The 13th Book treats of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the La- 
titude of the five Planets. The Quantity of the Latitude, or 
Tndlination of the Orbits of the five Planets, computed and dif; 
me in Tables; the Riſing and Setting of the Planets ; and 

ables of the Times thereof, reſpeively : : Then follows a 
Conclufion of the whole Work. 

We have thought proper to give this particular Accqunt of a 
Work that is of the greateſt Conſequence to the Republic of 
Learning, and pow become yery ſcarce, and but little known, 
Tt will always be valuable on Account of the Obſervations he 
gives ys of the Places of the Stars and Planets in former 
Times, accordin g to the antient Philoſophers and „ge 
that were then extant, but principally on Account of the arge 
and curious Catalogue of the Stars, by which we can eaſily 
compare their Places in the preſent Age, and he thence aſſured 
of the true Quantity of their low, progreſſive Motion, accord- 
ing to the Order of the Signs; and upon theſe, and many 
other Reſpects, the 1 of Prokemy will always | be found of 

the utmoſt Service to Aſtronomy. 

His Hypotheſis of the Inmobiliiy of the Earth was ſhown to 
be an Error by Copernicus, who wrote ſix Books (: as we ſhall 
hereafter ſhew) to prove, the Motion of the Earth. in common 
with the Reſt of the Planets about the Sun; which Books were 

dedicated to Pope Paul the IIIg, and printed in the Year 
1543. which was but eight Years before the Latin Edition of 
Ptolemy's Ammageft was printed, and dedicated to Pope Sixtus; 
This we mention only for the Sake of obſerving, that Two of 
the moſt famous Syſtems of Aſtronomy, and as o ppoſite to each 
other as Truth and Error can be, were een de- 
dicated, in ſo ſhort a Time, to two Popes, as Patrons of their 
reſpective Hypotheſes ; ; by which the Reader will eaſily judge, 
there is little Reaſon to believe any Thing concerning the Pope's 
Infallibility; fince Pope Sixtus was as highly pleaſed with the 
Compliments paid him by Piolemy's Tranſlator, as Pope Paul 
had juſt before been with the ſanguine Addreſs of Copernicus for 
the Patronage of his Syſtem. 

This Treatiſe of Aſtronomy was his great Work; beſides 
which he wrote ſome others ; particularly, a Volume of Geogra- 
Phy, which was eſteemed 2 Logs aa of great Merit for ſeveral 

Ages 
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Ages * Alto, a Treatiſe on A - Planiſphere: pods con- 


cerning judicial Aſtrology, and Prognoſtications, which in 
that dark Period made go ſmall Part of their conjectural Learn- 
ing; ; with an Abridgment of his large aſtronomical Work, 


in ane hundred Sentences. Beſides theſe, e wrote three Books 


of Harmpnics ; ; publiſhed, at Oxford, by : : Walks, in the Year | 
© 1682. 


We haye no more to add concerning this celebrated Perſon, 
but that he died in the 78th Year of his Age, in the Year of 


our Lord 147, as we learn from his Commentator Cauricus, a 


 Neopolitan Writer: _ 


DIOPHAMTUS. 


DFN. of Alexandriq, in Ægypt, was a famous 
Mathematician, and reputed the Inventor of Algebra. 
As to the Age Diophantus lived in, we have nothing certain; 
all that his learned, and beſt Commentator, Monſieur Bachet, 

could collect concerning this Point, is as follows. 

The famous Geometrician Apolloning, flouriſhed in the Time of 
122 E uergetes, King of AÆgypt, and conſeq uently, above 
200 Vears before Chrift.” Eyfela, who is ſuppoſed to be the 
Authof of the 14th and 1 5th Books, annexed to Euclid's Ele- 
ments, tells us, in his Preface to thoſe two Books, that he had 
ſeen two Copit ies of a Treatiſe of Apollonius, concerning the re- 
gular Bodies; whereof the former was very imperfect, but the 


Jatter came from A ollnius himſelf. Whence it plainly appears, 


that Hypficles muſt have lived not long after Apollonius. Diophan- 
tus, in his Treztiſe of multangular Numbers, quotes Hyp/icles ; 
| and therefore muſt have lived ſome Time after him. On the 


other Hand, the Jearned Lady Hypatia, who was Daughter 8 


Theon the Mathematician, and lived in the Time of Arcadius and” 
Hmorius, that is, about 400 Years after Chriſt, wrote a Com- 
ment upon Diephantus ; and therefore Diophantus muſt have liv- 
ed a conſiderable Time before her; ſince it is not uſual to write 
Comments upon modern TIGER: All then that can be 

reaſon- 
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reaſonably « con} jedtuped 0 ent this Acc count, , har; Di bl 701 
Houriſhed in, or About the third Century, 3 We 
HIS Aellbnatie conhited of Y = Books; 4 jereof ht 7 inte firk 
5-7 Books are now extant, *'The' beſf Tait 5M of Diba, 
Works! is that publithed 2 2 oi Monſieur Bacher, i in the Year 
1621. He has certainly beſt ea telnel "Diophantus's Meaning, 
and made the beſt Obſervations upon him of any Commetitatsr 
before him; beſides that, he has reſtored, and cleared up the 
Text. in innumerable Places, which by the Ignorance, or 6p 
ligence of Tranſcribers, was in 540 every Problem, moſt mi- 
ſerably corrupted. Beſides the above-mentioned, there is ano- 
ther Edition of Baches Diophantus, publiſhed in the Year r670, 
with Fermat's Obſervations upon ſome few of the Queſtions. 
We ſhall here give the learned Dr. Saunderſon's Opinion, 
concerning his Arithmetics, and his being the Inventor of Alge- 
bra, in his own Words, as we find them in the Doctor 8 Tres 6 
tiſe of Algebra, p. 363. 5 
Diophantus, of Alexandria, i in pe, is _ fiſt Wiitir uf 
Algebra we meet with among. the Antients :. Not that the In- 
vention of chat Art is particularly to be aſcribed to him z. for be- 
ſides that we meet with ſome few Sketches of it in Authors of 
greater Antiquity, Diephantus has no where, that 1 know « 
taught the fundamental Principles and Rules of Agebra: He 
treats, it every where as an Art already known, and ſeems to 
intend not ſo much 1 to teach, as to cultivate and i improvg it, by 
applyin g it to certain Aaken Arithmetical Problems con- 
cerning ſquare and cube Numbers, right angled Triangles, Ee. 
which, till that Time, ſeemed to be either not at all confidered, 
or at leaſt not regularly treated of. Theſe Problems are very 
curious and entertaining; but yet in the Reſolution of them 
there frequently occur Difficulties, which nothing leſs than the 
niceſt and moſt refined Algebra, applied with the utmoſt Skill 
and Judgment, could ever ſurmount: And moſt certain it is 
that, in this Way, no Man ever extended the Limits of the analy- 
tic Art further than Diophantus has done, or diſcovered g reater Pe 
netration z. whether we conſider his wonderful RI ot and pe- 
culiar Artifice in forming ſuch proper Poſitions as the Naum of 
the Queſtions under Conſideration required, r the more than 


ordinary Subtilty of his Reaſoning * — 8 0 particu- 
lat 
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tar Problem puts us upon a new Way of thinking, and furniſhes 
us with a freſh Vein of analytical Treaſure ; which, conſidering 
the vaſt Variety there is of them, cannot but be very inſtructive 
to the Mind, in conducting itſelf through almoſt all Difficulties 
of this Kind, where-ever they occur. 
The Doctor farther ſays, that the Way of ſubſtituting Lan 
for Quantities given in a Problem, as well as for thoſe that are 
ſought, was either not known, or not in Uſe in Diophantus Time; 
nor the Way of introducing more Letters than one into a Pro- 


blem, where more unknown Quantities were to be repreſented. 


And (to confeſs the Truth) the intolerable Liberty ſome modern 
Analyſts have taken this Way, makes Diophantus's Method ap- 
pear much the more elegant of the two: Though it muſt not be 
denied, but that it ſometimes occaſions Perplexity and Confuſion, 
when the ſame Letter, .in one and the ſame Problem, is made 
to ſignify two, or three different Things, as it is employed by 
An. in ſo many different Operations. 


1 ů 


7 HE O V. of Alexandria, was a celebrated Philoſopher and 

Mathematician ; he flouriſhed in the fourth Century, about 
the Year 380, in the Time of Theodæius the Great. His Ge- 
nius and Diſpoſition for the Study of Philoſophy were very 
early improved by cloſe Application to Study; ſo that he acqui- 
red ſuch a Proficiency in theſe Sciences, as to render his Name 
venerable in Hiſtory, by his Commentary on the Works of Ptolemy ;; 
the Pleaſure he took in the Study, and the Advantages which 
he apprehended might ariſe there-from, incited him to commu- 
nicate his Thoughts thereon to others ; but more particularly to 
imprint thoſe noble Sentiments on the Mind of his Daughter 
Hpatia, who probably inherited her Father's Genius ; for Sy- 
niſms calls her his 1; ftreſs in Phibſophy, as mentioned in the 
Writings of Vaſſius. It is likewiſe ſaid, ſhe wrote Commen- 
uries on the Arithmetics of Diophantus. 

H h The 
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The Study of Nature led Theon to many juſt Conception 
concerning God, and to many uſeful Refleions in the Science 


of Moral Philoſophy; hence he is mentioned as having wrote 


with great Accuracy on the divine Providence. - And he ſeems 
to have made it his ſtanding Rule to judge the Truth of, certain 
Principles, or Sentiments, from their natural, or neceſſary 
Tendency. Thus, he ſays, That a full Perſuaſion that the 
Gods ſee every Thing we do is the ſtrongeſt Incentive to Vir. 
tue; for he inſiſts, that the moſt Profligate have Power to re- 
frain their Hands, and hold their Tongues, when they think 
they are obſerved, or over-heard by ſome Perſon, or Perſons 
whom they fear or reſpect. With how much more Reaſon 
then, ſays he, ſhould the Apprehenſion, and Belief that God 
fees all Things reſtrain Men from Sin, and conſtantly excite 
them to their Duty? He alſo repreſents this Belief, concern- 


ing the Deity, as productive of the greateſt Pleaſure imaginable, | 


eſpecially to the Virtuous, who might depend with greater Con- 
fidence on the Protection and Favour of Providence. For this 
Reaſon, he recommends nothing ſo much as Meditation on 
God's Preſence; and recommended it to the Civil Magiftrate, as 

a Reſtraint on ſuch as were notoriouſly prophane and wicked, to 
have the following Inſcription wrote, in large Characters, at the 


Corner of every Street; Gop sEES THEE, O SINNER! 
He wrote a Book, entituled PRoGYMNASMATA, a Rheto- 


rical Work, wrote with great Politeneſs and Judgment, and 
criticized on the Writings of ſome illuſtrious Orators and Hiſto- 
rians; wherein he pointed out, with great Propriety and Juſt- 
neſs, their Beauties and Imperfections; as. alſo, ſome proper 
Rules for Decoration and Propriety of Style. He recommends 
Conciſeneſs of Expreſſion, and Perſpicuity, as the principal 
Ornaments; and acquits himſelf i in moſt of his Diſquiſitions 
with Candour and Ingenuity. 

This Book was printed at Baſi, in the Year 1541; but the 
beſt Edition is that of Leyden, in 1626, in Oftavo, Hiſtorians 


have not mentioned the Manner or Time of his Death, but pf 


fure us, that Theon Was Wuſtrious | In his Life. 


LONG INUS. 
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Lomi, or Dionyſus Caſſius Longinus, lived in the third Cen- 
tury, in great Reputation for his Knowlege. He was 


Parphyry s Preceptor, who highly commends him in the Life of 
Plainus. He wrote a great many Books, of which we have only 


left his Book De ſublimi Dicendi Genere.* He was likewiſe Pre- | 
| ceptor of Zinobia, Queen of the Palnyrians: Vopiſeus tells us, 


that the Emperor Aurelian cauſed him to be put to Death, ta 


him to be the Author of the Letter that Queen writ to him in 
| Syriac, which appeared to him too bold and daring : This was in 


the Year 273- Zoſinus ſpeaks highly in Commendation of his 


| Learning, his Writings, and his Courage in enduring Death. 


That he was a Grecaan by Birth is plain, from his calling De- 
moſthenes his Countryman. Tho' we have no particular: Ac- 
count of his Parents, a Remnant of his own Writing informs 
us, that his Vouth was ſpent in travelling with them; which 


| gave him an Opportunity to increaſe his Knowlege, and open 


his Mind with that generous Enlargement, which Men of Senſe 
and Judgment will naturally receive from Variety of Objects 
and Diverſity of Converſation. The Improvement of his Mind 
was always uppermoſt in his Thoughts, and his-Fhirſt after 
Knowledge led him to thoſe Channels by which it is conveyed. 
Where-ever Men of Learning were to be found, he was preſent, 
and loſt no Opportunity of forming a Familiarity and Intimacy 
with them. Ammonius and Origen, Philoſophers of no fmall- 


Reputation in that Age, were two of thoſe whom he viſited, 


and heard with the greateſt Attention. As he was not deficient 
in Vivacity of Parts, Quickneſs of Apprehenſion, and Strength 
of Underſtanding, the Progreſs of his Improvement muſt needs 
have been equal to his Induſtry and Diligence in ſeeking after it. 

The Travels of Loanginus ended with his Arrival at Athens, 
where he fixed his Reſidence, This City was then, and had 
been for ſome Ages, the Univerſity of the World. "there he 
wrote his Book of the Sublime. 

It is this Work which intitules — to a Place among the 
Thilolphers in our Claſs; for the Sublime, it muſt be allowed, 
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The Greek Title i is Ne usv5 De Sublimitatr, concerning "eng 
UITY, in the Abſtract. 
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is the. principal Part of Mataphyſics, and, conſequently, a Part 
of Natural Philoſophy ; for we look upon it as the higheſt Part of 
natural Knowledge to be acquainted with the Nature, Faculties, 
and Powers of the Mind and Genius of a Man: And with. 
out a true Knowledge of Nature in general, no Man can pre- 
tend to underſtand, or make any Compariſon concerning what 
is high or low; for the Sublime has relation to the greateſt Things 
which Nature affords, as the Object of the human Underſtand- 
ing. To be able, therefore, to diſtinguiſh the Sublimity of an 
Author's Genius, preſuppoſes, that he has a very capacious 
Mind, and underſtands, and takes in all the great Ideas that 
flow from the higheſt Subjects of Nature; for beyond the Na- 


ture of material Things we cannot pretend to aſpire: And if 


ve take a View of the Sentiments of the celebrated Longinus on 
this lofty * we ſhall ſee that his paged was W oye to 
it. 

Longinus ſays, that & The Sublime is an bins refleRed from 
the inward Greatneſs of the Soul.” And if the Sentiments of 
this Piece be regarded as Reflections from his own Mind, the 
Features are ſo graceful, the Air ſo noble, and the Colouring 


ſo lively, as to ſhew, that thoſe Qualifications neceſſary to form 


the Character of a Critic with Dignity and 3 centered 
in him. | 

Elevation of Thought, another great Qualification in an Ora- 
tor, or Poet, is equally neceſſary to a Tm a is che moſt 
ſhining Talent in Longinus. 

As his Sentiments are noble and lofty, ſo his Stile i is s maſterl 
enlivened by Variety, and flexible with Eaſe; there is no 
Beauty pointed out by him, in any other, which he does not 
imitate, and frequently excel. 

His Judgment is exact and impartial, both in what he blamed 


and in what he commends; every where founded upon, and 


ſupported by Reaſon. | 

His Candour is as extenſive as his „ The Pene- 
tration of the One obliged him to reprove what was amiſs; 
the ſecret Workings of the Other bias him to excuſe, or ex- 


tenuate it in the beſt Manner he is able. Whenever he lays 


open the Faults of a Writer, he forgets not to mention the Qua- 
tics he had which were deſerving of Praiſe. 
„ | : The 


\ 
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The good Nature of Longinus ought not to be omitted. He 
bore an Averſion to the Sneers and Cavils of thoſe who were 
unequal to the Province of Criticiſm, and frequently took Pains 
to defend the Injured, from unjuſt Aſperſion. 

Tze Judgment, Candour, and Impartiality with wilich Len- 
pinus declares his Sentiments of the Writings of others, will, 
ſays our Author &, riſe in our Eſteem, when we reflect on that 
exemplary Piece of Juſtice he has done to Moſes: The Manner 
of his quoting that celebrated Paſſage from him, is as honour- 
able to the Critic, as to the Fewiſh Legiſlator. 

Longinus ſays; The Jewiſh Legiſlators having conceived a juſt, 

Idea of the Power of God, has nobly expreſſed it in the Begin- 
| ing of his Law; An God ſaid, What? —— Let there be 
0 Light, and there was Light, Let the Earth be, and the Earth 
ce ws.” 
Thbere is al fo ſtroh g Probability, that nk was not ot ody 
acquainted with the Writings of the Ola Tz Aament, but with 
thoſe alſo. of the New ; ſince, to a Manuſcript in the Vatican 
Library, there is prefixed a Fragment of this Author's Writ- 
ings, as an Inſtance of his Judgement, wherein he is drawing 
up a Liſt of the greateſt Orators. At the Cloſe he ſays, There 
was alſo one Paul of 7. arfur, the chief Supporter of an Opinion 
| Not yet eſtabliſhed, 

Having conſidered Longinus as a Critic, we may view him like- 
wiſe as Philoſopher ; in him, theſe are not different, but mutually 
— to judge ina worthy Manner of the Performances of 

We muſt know the Dignity of human Nature, the 
Reach of human Underſtanding, the Ends for which we were 
created, and the Means of their Attainment; in theſe Specula- 
tions Longinus made no contemptible Figure. And as the pro- 
per Knowledge of the Nature of Man leads to juſt, and wor- 
thy Notions of the Supreme Being; ſo Longinus cenſures He- 
mer, for exalting his Heroes at the Expence of his Deities . 
Whereby he funk the Divine Nature far below the Human, 
And as the Diſcourſes. of Socrates, and the Writings of Plato 
were his Study, it is plain, he cultivated the Knowledge and 
1 : Reve- 


* Wm, Smith, M. 4. in his Preface to the 2 oF Dionyſius 
Longinus, 


* 
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Reverence of the Supreme Being. We ſhall conclude this 


Account with the following Lines of Mr. Pope. 


Thee, great Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, 
And fill their Critic with a Pat's Fire 
An ardent Judge, wha, zealous in his 7. ruſt, .. 
' . With Warmth, gives Sentence, and is always = 
27 Hſe own Example flrengthens all his Laws, 
And is uh 3 the great Sable he draws. 95 
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p42 PPUS of Alexandria flouriſhed at the Jatter End of the 
4th Century, in the Time of Theodefins the Great. Tho 
we meet with no particular Account of his Edücatien, or the 
Philofophers under whom he ſtudied, his Writings indicate, that 
he enjoyed the Advantages of ſtrong natural Abilities, improved 
by Application and Tduftry i in the Study 'of Philoſophy ; > thav- 


ing attained to a great | Proficience therein, ſo as to acquire 


Eſteem and Reputation, not only in that, but in many ſucceed- 
ing Ages of the World. The moſt conſiderable uf theſe were 
Eight Books of Mathematical Collections, of which the two 
Arſt are loſt, This Work appeared in Latin at Paro, in 
1588, and is ſaid alſo to be found in Greet in ſoiè Libraries: 
He wrote beſides a Comment upon the Alnageſs 5 Belm; An 
Univerſal Chorography; A Deſcription of the Rivers of Libya ; 4 
Treatiſe of Military Engines, &c. There are alſo extant his 
Commentaries upon Ari/archus of Samos, concerning the Mag- 
nitude and Diftance of the Sun and Moon; Saidas, and Voſſius dt 
Scientiis Mathematiciss The Propoſitions therein are of excel- 
lent Uſe, and are quoted and illuſtrated by many of our modem 
Writers. A new Edition of this Work was publiſhed by Dr. 
Edmund Halley, at the End of his Apollbnius, if T remember 
aright, for I cannot now meet with the Book; and tho? ſome of 
his Works are buried in the Ruins of Time, thoſe which are 
extant» render him honourable with Philofophers, and perpe- 
tuate his Memory with Eſteem to Poſterity. | 

BOETIUS. 


Us 
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goerw $S 1 from the antient Families of the Anicii 
D and Torguatii ; he lived in the 5th Century: He was edu- 
cated, from his Infancy, in all Manner of Science; ; ſo that he 


ful in 510, and was made principal Miniſter of State by Theo- 


Letter which he wrote to him, for enriching himſelf at Athens with 
the Spoils of Greece 3 and for having made the Books of Py- 
| thagoras, the Muſician of Ptolomy the Aſtronomer, of Mi- 
8 machys the Arithmetician, of Euclid, Plato, Ariftath, and 
Archimedes, well known in Haly, by Tranſlations as good as 
the Originals. It might perhaps have been happy for him, 
if improving and extending the Knowledge of theſe Sciences 


| cauſed Boetiuy to be arreſted and conducted to Pavia; where, 
poſed, during this Impriſonment, Five Books of the Conſolation 
to him. Hrricus Larices Glareanus of Baſle recollected all his 
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ALBUMAZAR. 


AEBUMAZ AR is commonly included in the Chia : 
Table of Philoſophers, tho' we meet with no Particulars of 
his Works, extant, only his Treatiſe of the Revolution of Years, 
Blaneanus, Vioſſus, &c. ſpeak of him as a learned Arabian, and 
one of the greateſt Aftrologers of the Age in which he lived; 


which ſome mention to be in che 9th dn but others, much 
earlier, ALBATEGNVI. 


| excelled as a Stateſman, and as a Philoſopher, He was a Con- 


| ric, King of the Goths, Caſſiochrus commends Boetius, in a 


had engroſſed his Time and Thoughts, ſo as to have hindered 
him from having any TranſaRions with the State: For after- 


wards, the fame Theoderic, upon a Suſpicion | conceived againſt 
the Senate, of ſome Intelligence with Fu//in the Emperor, 


after fix Months, he was beheaded, 23 O#. 524. He com 


n re 2 r n. 
wr obs Lodo, ee, : 1 a 
3 r 


if Philoſophy, Several other philoſophical Works are aſeribed 
Works, and nee in 1546. See more of his Life in Boyle, ; 
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ALBATEGNMN 1. 


AE: BATEGNT, a Syrian Prince, and famous Aftronoiner; 

lived in the gth Century: He was a famous Adept in 
that Sciente, and wrote very curious Obfervations on the Sun, 
the Moon; the fixed Stars, and the oblique Figure of the Zo. 
diac : He was alſo known by the Name of Mabomet of Aran 
which is a City of Ghaldea; where he ſpent the greateſt Part of 


his Time; in the Study and Improvement of the Aſtronomical 
Science: Venebrarad; Voſſius. | pig 


_———— * 
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AV ICE N NA was one of thoſe leans Arabi with whom this 
Age abounded. He was a Native of Bochara, a Town in 
Af a, within the Dominions of Per/fia; in the . of the Hf.. 
gira 370. 8 
At Bochara, he was inſtructed i in the Ms _ polite Lite ” 
rature, and in tlie Indian Methods of Arithmetic, and, by an Iti- 0 
b 
E 


herant Philoſopher, was taught the Elements of Geometry and 
Logic : At ſixteen Years of Age, he applied himſelf to the Study 
of Phy/ic, as intending to make that his Profeſſion; but, at the b 
ſame Time, did not neglect the Study of Zogic, Natural Phil. | 

ſoply, and the Mathematics; all which, he purſued with incre- WI 2 
dible Induſtry, and Application; fo as to attain to a very high 
Perfection therein, and merit an extenſive Fame; and when 
very young Man, was recommended to the King of Choraſſan 
whom, by his Preſcription, he recovered from a dangerous Ill 
neſs. The King kept him, ſome Time, near his Perſon, and 
gave him free Acceſs to his Library, ſaid to be well ſtored with 
the moſt curious Books, which, however, was by ſome Accident, 
ſet on Fire, and all deſtroyed : Avicennas's Enemies laying the 
Blame on hini, he retired to his own Country. At about 22 
Years of Age, his Father died, and he was appointed Inten- 


dant of the Revenues of the adjacent Provinces, in his Father's 
Place 
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Place, but his Soyereign's Affairs taking an unhappy Turn, he 
| left Bachara, He how'retires to Daggſlan to the Study of Phyſic, 
where he compoſed the firſt Book of his Canon, being a Com- 
| pendium., of the Almage/?, and other Treatiſes. After "this, he 
was Phyſician t to the King of Perſia s Mother, from whence he 

was removed to Hamadan, and was there preferred by its Sove- 
| reign to the Head of his Miniftry ; ; but he not proving a Friend to 
the military People, they by Violence forced him from that 
Prince s Protection, and put him in Priſon; at the ſame Time 
ſokiciting the Prince to put him to death. However, to give 
them ſome Satisfaction, the Prince ſeemed to conſent to his Ba- 
niſnment; but after a Concealment of 40 Days, and puniſhing 
the Leaders of the Sedition, Auicenna was again reinſtated, and 
held his Place until the Death of his Sovereign. His Succeſſor 
not employing him, he returned to the Houſe of an Apothecary, 
and there finiſhed his Altheta, ſo much of his Works as treats of 
Phyſics and et except the two Books of Animals and 
Hain... 

During this Receſs, de ieb on a ee with the 
Sultan of Perſia, not on good Terms with the Sovereign of Ha- 
madan, which being diſcovered, he was impriſoned in the Caſtle 


of Berdawen, where he lay four Months, and was then carried 


back to, and impriſoned at Hamadan, from whence he made his 
Eſcape in the Habit of a J, and got to Thebes, where he was 
by the Sultan honourably received. | 

In this City, he wrote many of his Works, which were almoſt 


an incredible Number. That, named the Canon, acquired him the 


greateſt Repute, being epitomiſed, and commented upon by ma- 
ny learned Arabian Writers in the 12th and 13th Centuries: And 
long before prevailed fo greatly in Europe, that no other Doctrine 
was taught in the Schools of Phyſic till the Reſtoration of Learn- 
ing, and a new Mode of Medicine, He Jikewiſe wrote of the 
liberal Arts in general, and died of the Cholic at Hamadan, whi- 
ther he attended the Sultan of Perſia in the Year of the Hejira 428, 
aged 58. He was naturally of a good Conftitution, but was not, 
the ſame Philoſopher in Practice as in Theory, having, it is ſaid, 
8 his Days by a much too free uſe of Wine and Women. 
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ALBERTUS MAGNUS, 


Dominican Biſhop of Ratiſbon, of the 1 3th Century, Mes 
reri gives us a large Detail of the Employs conferred upon 
him, and the Succeſs of his LeQures i in ſeveral Towns, Sc. But 
we ſhall not render our Account of him tedious by theſe Particu- 
Jars, That his Diſquiſitions were an Argument of his Abili 
ties and Inclination to inveſtigate the Nature and Proper- 
ties of many Things is apparent, and particularly of ſome 
Things, which were concealed from the Penetration of the 
Vulgar. It is faid of him, that he was extremely inquiſitive in 
his Temper, which probably occaſioned ſome Reflections to be 
caſt on him; ſuch as, that he was in Search of the Philoſopher's 
Stone; that he was a Magician, Sc. the Occaſion of which 
was, that from his Skill in the Mathematics, and uncommon 
Ingenuity in Mechanics, he had made a Head, which, by the 


help of Strings, would form articulate Sounds. He is ſaid to be 


a very great Writer, his Works amounting to 21 Volumes in 
Folio, in the Edition of Lions 1651. It is great Pity there is 
ſo mueh of incredible Romance interſperſed in this Philofopher's 
Life, which, if not intended to eclipſe his Character, has this 
. at . to obſcure it. 


 ROGER-BACOM. 

Roc BACON was. a learned Engl Monk, of the 

Franciſcan Order, who flouriſhed in the 1 3th Century. 
He was born near 1hefter in Somer ſetſpire, which is held to be 
the Iſcalis of Ptolemy, ſome Time in the Year 1214, and was de- 
ſcended of a very antient and honourable Family. He received 
the firſt Tincture of Learning at Oxferd, where having gone 
through Grammar and, Logic, the ſuperior Strength of his Ger 
nius was ſo conſpicuous, that it gained him the Favour and Pa- 
tronage of the greateſt Lovers of Learning, and ſuch as were 


£gugly — by their. -high Rank, and the Excelience of 


their 
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their Knowledge, of which, even in that Age, there were not 


a few. When he arrived at Years ſufficient to qualify himſelf 
for academical Learning, he went over to Paris, where he made 
till greater Progreſs in all Sorts of Learning; inſomuch, that 
he was looked upon as the Glory of that Univerſity, and an Ho- 
nour to his Country. It was the Faſhion then for ſuch as deſired 
co diſtinguiſh themſelves by an early and effectual Application to 
their Studies, to reſort to that City, where, at this Time, not 
only many of the greateſt Men in Europe reſided and taught, but 
many of the Engliſb Nation, by whom Bacon was highly encou- 
raged and careſſed; particularly by Nobert Grouthead, afterward 
| Biſhop of Lincoln, and ſince his Patron, While he remained here, 
he did not confine his Studies to any particular Branch of Litera- 
ture, but endeayouredgto acquaint himſelf with Sciences in ge- 
neral, not in a ſuperficial, but in the moſt perfect Manner; that the 
moſt conſtant Application, in the Uſe of right Methods, would 
enable him to do. When he had attained the Degree of Doc- 
tor, he returned again to his own Country, and took on him the 
Habit af the Franciſcan Order, in 1240, when he was about 26 


Vears of Age. Others aſſert, that he became a Monk in France. 


However that be, on his Return to Oxford, he was conſidered 
as the greateſt Man of the Univerſity, and the moſt aſſiduous and 
indefatigable in his Studies to acquire Knowledge, by which he 
gained the proportionable Eſteem and Honour which his Abi- 
lities merited; but likewiſe perceiving, that the Courſe he took 
of improving and advancing the Sciences, by Experiments, re- 
quired other Aſſiſtance than that of Books or Favour, they gene- 
rouſly contributed out of their Purſes; ſo that, as he tells us him- 
ſelf, within the Compaſs of twenty Years, he ſpent no leſs than 
| 20001. in collecting curious Authors, in making Trials of vari- 
| ous Kinds, and in the Conſtruction of different Inſtruments for 
the Improvement of ' uſeful Knowledge. But if this aſſiduous 
Application to his Studies, and the ſurprizing Progreſs he made 
in them raiſed his Credit with the more ingenious Part of Man- 
kind, it excited Enyy in ſome, and afforded plauſible Pretences 
for covering the malicious Deſigns of others. It is very eaſy to 
conceive, that the Experiments he made in all Parts of natural 
hiloſophy and the Mathematics muſt have made a great Noiſe in 
an ignorant Age, when very few Men were in any tolerable Mea- 


fure 
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are acquainted with thoſe Studies; and when many Pretende 


to Knowledge affected to cover their Ignorance by aſperſing thoſe 


Branches of Science which they wanted Genius to underſtand, 


They gave out, therefore, that mathematical Studies were in 
ſome Meaſure allied to the magical Arts, which the Church had 


condemned, and therefore brought ſufficient Suſpicions on thoſe, 


whoſe Learning ought to have defended them from ſuch Impu- 
tations. It was under Colour of ſuch kind of Suſpicion, that 
Bacon's firſt Troubles began, which iſſued in reſtraining him 
from reading Lectures to the young Students in the Univerſity; 
and at Length, ended in a cloſe Confinement, in which he was 
almoſt ſtarved; and under a Prohibition not to ſend his Writing 
beyond the Limits of his Convent, except to the Pope. But 
there is alſo great Reaſon to believe, thayhough | his Application 
to the occult Seiences was'pretended ; yet the other Cauſe of 
his ill Uſage was the Freedom with which he had treated the 
Clergy in his Writings, in which he had ſpared neither their Ip- 


norance, nor their Want of Morals. Beſides, his great Intimacy 
with Biſhop Grouthead might add not a little to the Power, | 


well as Spirit of Perſecution ; for that Prelate had gone fo far as 
to reprove Pope Innocent IV. by Letter, and is ſaid to make no 
Scruple of declaring, that the Pope was Antichriſt. Our Author, 
being his Boſom Friend, incurred on him the Hatred of a grea 
Part of the Clergy ; more eſpecially, ſince his Zeal led him to 
follow the Practice as well as the Opinion of his Patron, by 
writing freely to the Pope about the Neceſlity of a Reformation; 
and it appears clearly, that the great Motive which induced A. 
ger Bacon to embrace a monaſtic Life was, that he: might have 

reater Leiſure to attend his Studies, and that he was deſirous 
that all his Diſcoveries ſhould tend to the Advancement of uſeful 
Knowledge, which he thought of the higheſt Conſequence to 
the Honour and Peace of the Church; and in his Writings, he 
takes great Pains to ſhew, that the perfecting natural Philoſophy 
was the ſureſt Method of extirpating all Hereſies and Superſtition, 
and deſtroying the Kingdom of Antichrift ; as the perfecting mo- 
ral Philoſophy was the moſt effectual Means of eſtabliſhing true 
Religion in the Hearts of Men ; and ſhewing the Correſpondence 


between the Laws of Nature and the Doctrines of the Goſpel 
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In his Addreſs to Pope Clement, the IVth, he ſays, that ©* but 
« of a Reverence due to his high Dignity, which ought to en- 


«« oage him in ſeeking to procure the Benefit of the whole 
« World, he was willing, as far as the Impediments he la- 
« boured under would permit, and his Memory would allow, 
« todeduce a regular Syſtem of true Philoſophy to the utmoſt 


| «© of his Power.” This he always declared was his Study, in 
| Subſervience to the Intereſt of true Religion. If his Society 


would have indulged him in the Education of Youth, that a 


| new Turn might have been given to their Studies, we may eaſi- 


ly conceive, what a new Face it would have given to the Affairs 


| of Learning, and how advantageous it would have been to the 
whole Chriſtian World; fince our Author, by Dint of his own- 
| Penetration, and a right Uſe of experimental Philoſophy, arrived 
| at, and even perfected many of thoſe Diſcoveries which have 


done fo much Honour to the Moderns ; and which, by enquir- 
ing into, and publiſhing his Writings, it is unqueſtionably ma- 


| nifeſt, might have been long ago known. If our Author had 


not been treated as he was, or if there had not been ſuch a tyra- 
nical Power exerciſed in the Chriſtian Church, as put it out of 


the Power of private Men of Capacity to ſpread their Diſcove- 


ries, and to render the Progreſs they made in the Knowledge of 
Sciences public as they now do; but, notwithſtanding thisbaſe and 
barbarous Uſage from thoſe, who, of all others, ought to have 
behaved towards him in a different Manner, his Reputatipn con- 


tinued to ſpread itſelf over the Chriſtian World: Inſomuch, that 
Pope Clement IV. one of the wiſeſt and worthieſt Men of that 


Dignity, wrote him a Letter, deſiring he would ſend him his 
Works. This was in 1266, when our Author was in the Flow- 
er of his Age, and who, to gratify his Holineſs, collected toge- 
ther, enlarged, and ranged in ſome Order, and ſent them the 
next Year, This Collection is the ſame with that he himſelf 
ntitles, Opus ius; or his great Work; yet extant. This 
learned Book of his procuted him the Favour. of that Pontiff, and 
alſo ſome Encouragement in the Proſecution of his Studies; but 
thus proved but a tranſient Pleaſure, the Pope dying not long after; 
and then we find our Author under new Difficulties from the 


lame Cauſes as before; but the Storm now roſe higher, and the 
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General of H Order, Jerome de Eſculs, having heard his Cauſe, 
ordered him to be impriſoned ; this is ſaid to be in the Year 
1278, who likewiſe, to prevent his appealing to Pope Nicholas, 
procured a Confirmation of his Sentence from Rome immediate- 
ly ; but it is not very eaſy to ſay, upon what Pretences this Con- 
demnation was founded. There have been various Accounts, and 
generally thought to be on Account of his Alchinuſtital Treatiſe. 
However obſcure the Nature and Circumſtances of his Troubles 
may be, thus much is certain, they endured for many Vears, and 
muſt have brought him very low; ſince he was 64 Years dt 
Age, when he was fiſt put in Pfithnz conſequently, leſs able to 
ſuſtain the Hardſhips he endured, which were encreaſed by his 
being deprived of the Opportunity of proſecuting bis Studies; 

at leaſt, in the Way of Experiments; but that he was indulged 
the Uſe of his Books, at leaſt the latter Part of the Time, ap- 
pears from the learned Works ny compoſed even under His Im- 
priſonment. 


Pope Nicholas the 3d dying ite Vear 12805 Simon Bris, 


Cardinal of St. Cecilia,” was elected Pope, who held that Dignity 


4 Years, and was then ſucceeded by Cardinal Savell, who aſſu - 


med the Name of Honorius IV. in the Year 1285, whoſe Reign 
was very ſhort, and full of Trouble; fo that it is not to be much 
wondered at, that in all this Time, our Author could not find 
an Opportunity of applying to the Holy See for the Mitigation, 
or Repeal of the Sentence; but when he had been ten Years in 
Priſon, Jerome de Eſeuls, no sd Sonden ned hi“ Doctrine, was 
choſen Pope, and aſſumed the Name of Nicholas IV; and as he 
was the Firſt of the Franciſea an Order that had ever arrived at this 
Dignity, | he was reputed à Perſon of great Probity, and much 
Learning. Our Author, notwithſtanding what had before hap- 
pened, reſolved to apply to him for his Diſcharge; and in order 
to pacify his Reſentment, and at the ſame Time to ſhew both 
the Innocence and Uſefulneſs of his Studies, he addreſſed to him 
a very learned and curious-Treatiſe,, on the Means of avoiding 
the Infirmities of old Age. Tt does not appear, however, that 
either his A plication, or the Method he took to ſoften his Holi- 
neſs's Temper, had any great Effect; on the Contrary, ſome 


Writers ſay, he cauſed him to be more cloſely confined. But 
how- 


$ 
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however that be, towards the latter End of his Reign, Friar Ba- 
con, by the Interpoſition of ſome Noblemen, obtained his Re- 
leaſe, and returned to Oxford, where, at the. Requeſt of his 
Friends, and very probably of thoſe who were inſtrumental in 
obtaining his Liberty, he compoſed, old as he was, and after 
all the hard Uſage he had met with, a Compendium of Theology, 
which ſeems to have been his laſt Work. He ſpent the Remain- 
| der of his Days in Peace; and dying in the College of his Or- 
der, on the 11th of Fune 1292, he was interred in the Church 

of the Frunciſcans. Theſe are all the remarkable Circumſtances, 
that with the utmoſt Care and Diligence we have been able to 
collect concerning the Life and Actions of this great Man, whoſo 
deep Science and yaſt Penetration enabled him to make fuch a 
prodigious Progreſs i in all uſeful Knowledge, that even the wi- 
ſeſt of Men in latter Times read his Works with Aſtoniſhmeat, 
and readily confeſſed, that he was well diſtinguiſhed by the Title 
the Monks gave him of Doctor Mirabilis, or the wonderful Doc- 
ur, which moſt certainly he deſerved, in whatever Senſe the 
Phraſe is taken. But as this general Character of him i is not an- 
ſwerable to his, Merit, we ſhall enter on a more exact, authen- 
| tic, and particular Diſplay of his Diſcoyeries. If by doing this 
methodically, we can ſet his Merits i. in, a_ clearer Light, we 

hope to add to the Pleaſure of the ingenious] Reader. 
I 0o begin then with the Languages, which he thought the 
Foungation of all true Learning, as being abſolutely neceſſary 
to the Peruſal of the beſt Authors in, ſeveral Sciences, in their 
Originals ; be not only underſtood them ſufficiently for that Pur- 
poſe ; but was alſo a perfect | M aſter of the Latin, Greet, and 
Hebreiu. Of this he has given ſuch indubitable Proof in his 
| Writings, as muſt of itſelf have ſecured him a very high Cha- 
racter, more eſpecially conſidering the Age in. which he lived, 
if he had not wude himſelf in any, Auen Branch of Lite- 
rature. Ros 
In all B of the Mathematics In was. 2 —_ | 
verſed, and there is ſcarce any Part of them on which he has nat 
written with a Solidity and Clearneſs, which have been de - 
ſervedly admired by the greateſt Maſters in that Kind of Science. 
In reſpe to Mechanics particularly, the learned Docter Fraind 
pu 
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ſays very juſtly, that a greater Genius had not ariſen ſince % f 
| Days of Archimedes 3 the Truth of which the de d "wilt. 2 | 
allow, when he has conſidered the Contents of u lin le Pat 1 
one of his Treatiſes. | ER... 
He underſtood likewiſe the whole Science of Optics to a . J f 
prizing Degree of Accuracy and Exactneſs, and is very zung 
allowed to have underſtood the Theory and Practice of tho, 
Diſcoveries which have beſtowed ſuch high Reputation on tl 
of our own, and other Nations. 

In reſpect to the Science of Pe ſpedtive, he took ir 2 
Pains, and ſpent confiderable Sums, that he might a td. 
ſome Method a Science, which was then underſtood but b very, : 
few ; and he tells us, that no Lectures had deen read uy itz E 
Paris, and but twixe at Oxford, [ 

It will be proper here to obſerve, that the moſt conſpicuous 1 
Part of the Character of this great Man is, his being convex! 85 4 
chiefly about the uſeful Inventions of Optical Glaſſes and I firs 0 l 
ments; a ſhort Account of which, we preſume, will be agrei 
able to the Reader, and which, therefore, we ſhall collect from rom 
the Writings of Mr. Mohneux. And, firſt, concerning ; 
Glaſſes Mr. Maſpnenx has the following Paſlage, „That this | 
learned Friar Bacon did perfectly underftand all Sorts of ts. | 
<« Glaſſes, ſhall be plainly made out from the natural ande afy 
« Senſe of his own Words, in his Book of Par, eftive, wherel * We. ; 
de ſhall find, that he not only underſtood the feds of ſi A un inge! | e 1 
<< g, and Concave Gla aſſes, but knew, Ukewiſe, the Way of comy,. 
ec bining them ſo as to compoſe | ſome ſuch Inſtrument, as our Te. | 
< leſcope.” This perhaps will be looked upon as a great Paradox, 9 
and as great Partiality in an Exgiiſʒ Author to his Countryman, ; 
efpecially, conſidering how univerſally the Contrary has pte- 1 
vailed, the Votes of moſt learned Men havin g conferred the Ha 7 
nour of this Invention on other Pretenders ; but if, from the un: : 
eonſtrained Words of his Book, we plainly make out. this Aﬀer- | ; 
tion; 1 bope 1 the Attempt _w not be thought unreaſonable, A, | 
partial. | 
And firſt, in this Book of Perſpective he has theſe Words | * 
vero corpora non ſunt plana ( having treated of them before) per que | { 
* _ fed fpharica 5 tune e/l magna diverſe flat, nam vel concaui- Þ 
1 
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tas Corporis gi verſus Oculum, vel Convexitas, &c. by which it is 
manifeſt, he knew what a Concave and Convex. Glaſs was. 
Moreover, in the ſame Place he proceeds thus; De Vifione 
| fractd majorts unt; 3 nam de facili patet maxima poſſe appa- 
ire minima, & & contra; & longe diſlantia videbuntur Propinguiſ- 

ms, & 2 corverſo. Sic etiam faceremus Selem & Lunam & 
Stellas deſcendere ſecundum Apparentiam hic inferias, &c. Thus 
in Enghſh ; greater Wonders than all theſe are performed by 
| refrafted V iſion; for thereby it is eaſily made appear, that the great- 
eſt Object may be repreſented as very little, and contrarily ; and 
ſo likewiſe the moſt diſtant Objects as juſt at hand, and contrarily. 
Hereby alſo wemay bring the Sun, Moon, and Stars, down here be- 
low, in Appearance, &c. This, I think, is ſo expreſs in the Point, 
that it leaves no Room to doubt, but that he had ſome admirable 
Secret in Optic Glaſſes. Add to this what he has, in his Epiſtle 
ad Pariſienſem, of the Secrets of Art and Nature. Cap. 5. Poſſunt 
etiam fic figurari perſpicua, ut longiſſimè poſita appareant propin- 
quiſſima & e contrariõ. Ita quod ex incredibili Diſtantid legerimus 
literas minutiſſmmas, & numeraremus res quantuvicungue parvas, et 
Stellas faceremus apparare quò vellemus. Glaſſes or Diaphonous 
Bodies, ſays he, may be ſo formed, that the moſt remote Objects 
may appear as juſt at hand, and contrarily, ſo that we may read the 
ſmalleſt Letters at an incredible Diſtance, and may number Things 
tho' ever ſo ſmall, and may make the Stars appear as near as we 
pleaſe. And that theſe Things may not appear incredible of 
this great Man, who, in that dark, and ignorant Age, could 
be Maſter of theſe admirable Inventions; Iſhall refer the Rea- 
der for a more compleat Account of him to Dr. Ploti's Natural 
* (Orfortſfire, Gp SeR. 2, 3. &c. and Sect. 39, 40, 41. 


Concerning, the forementi oned Account of Mr. b 
neux Dr. Smith has tbe following Remarks, * 


Mr. Mohmonr' $ Quotaticns frogh Friar Baton being imperſeck, 
by reaſon of his Abſence from Books, as he informs us, I will 
here ſupply this Defect. This Author having deſcribed feveral 
Canons; as he calls them, för ſhewing the viſual Angle under 
which an Object appears by Nefractions through a Plane and 
eee and alſo: the Place of its Image, proceeds im- 
Mm mediately 
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mediately to apply them to the Solution of ſeveral Appearances, 


As why an Oar appears crooked in the Water ; why a Piece of 
Money in the Bottom of a Baſon becomes viſible, by pouring in 


W ater, when before that, it could not be ſeen over the Side of the 
Bafon ; why the Sun and Moon appear larger than ordinary 


through denſe Vapours in the Horizon; and at laſt, he adds; $; 


vero Homo aſpiciat literas, &c. Which in Engliſb is thus; If the 
Letters of a Book, or any minute Objects be viewed through a 
leſſer Segment of a Sphere of Glaſs, or Chryſtal, whoſe plain 
Baſe is laid upon them, they will appear far better and larger, 
Becauſe, by the fifth Canon about a ſpherical Medium, its Con- 
vexity is towards the Eye, and the Object is placed below it, 
and between the Convexity and its Centre, all Things concur 
to magnify it. For the Angle under which it is ſeen is greater, 
and its Image is alſo greater, and nearer to the Eye than the Ob- 
ject itſelf; becauſe the Object is between the Centre and the 
Eye; and therefore this Inſtrument is uſeful to old Men, and 


to thoſe that have weak Eyes; for they may ſee the ſmalleſt 


e ſufficiently magnified. But if the Medium be the longer 
Segment of a Sphere, or but Half a one, then, by the ſixth Canon, 
the apparent viſual Angle will be greater than the true one, and 
the Image alſo greater than the Object; but the Place of i it will be 
beyond the Object; becauſe the Centre of the Sphere is between 
the Eye and the Object. And therefore this Inſtrument is not 
ſo powerful in magnifying, as a leſſer Segment of a Sphere. Alſo 
Inſtruments, made of chryſtal Bodies with plane Surfaces, by the 
firſt and ſecond Canons about ſpherical Surfaces, will perform 
the ſame Thing. But the lefler of two Segments of a Sphere 
magnifies more manifeſtly than any of them all, by Reaſon of 
the Concurrence of all the'three Cauſes, as I ſaid before.“ 
To find an Author ſpeaking of a ſmall Segment; of its mag- 
nifying the Letters of a Book; of its being a proper Inſtrument 
for helping decayed Sight; and to ſay he was not poſſeſſed either 
of the Theory, or the Uſe of Spectacles, may appear to be a Pa- 
radox ; but ] hope to ſatisfy my Readers, that it is not a Miſtake, 
Firſt, then our Author plainly propoſed to lay the; flat Baſe of 
bis Segment upon the Letters. For the Word Suppoſiti muſt 
have been a Contraction in his Writing of the Word Superpoſti 


or Py Superimpoſe t15 as Go by the Sequel, and by the Ca 
| non 
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non he quotes. Beſides, he ſays not a Word of holding the Seg- 


ment ata Diſtance from the Letters ; nor could he indeed; becauſe 
he has not treated of a double Refraction at both its Surfaces ; 
without which, he could conclude nothing at all about its Ef- 
fects, when raiſed from the Book; for he argues from Nothing 
but Theory throughout the whole Chapter. 

Here the Doctor obſerves, that Bacon's Concluſions are juſt 
contrary to what the Theory of Optics dictates, and what is 
found true by Experiments: And having pointed out the ſame 
very particularly, then he proceeds. 

Hence it is plain, ſays he, that our Author tried no Experi- 
ments with a greater and a leſſer Segment to compare their Ef- 
fects together; for then he muſt have found out his Miſtake, 


and muſt rather have preferred the larger Segment for magnifying 


more, which is all he contends for. However, let us ſuppoſe 
him to have followed his own Doctrine, and to have tried a leſſer 
Segment only, it could not be a thin Segment of a large Sphere, 
like one of our Spectacle-Glaſſes. For this could not ſenſibly 
magnify the Letters underneath it, as he ſaid it did. The moſt 


| convex Spectacles now made, when laid upon a Book, have not 


this Effect ; becauſe they are too thin. It follows then, if he 
tried any Segment at all, that it muſt have been a Segment of a 
ſmall Sphere, ſufficiently thick to magnify the Letters under- 
neath it ; and therefore muſt have been thicker than our deepeſt 
Spectacles for the oldeſt Men's Eyes; and conſequently, when 
applied to their Eyes, it muſt have made the Letters appear con- 
fuſed, by too great a Quantity of the Refractions; and this 
Confuſion our Author could not correct by Theory and Reaſon, 
becauſe he knew not the Cauſe of it; and it is plain, he made not 
many Experiments. The Diſcovery of this Cauſe, together 


with the Manner of Viſion by Pictures upon the Retina, was 


firſt made by Kepler, about 300 Years after our Author's Time, 
and alſo after Spectacles were in common Uſe. It was impoſſible 
then for any Man before Kepler, ever to explain the Effe& of 
Spectacles, (that is, how they correct the Confuſion in the Pic- 
ture upon the Retina) and much more to invent them by Theo- 
ry and Reaſon ; and conſequently, they muſt have been the Re- 


| al of ſome m_y Accident —_— a Multitude of Tryals and 


Mm 2 Attempts, 
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Attempts, begun per hapy npon this Hint of pur Authors ; "which 
is all the Honour that canjuſtly be paid hm.. 

As to his Theory and Applications abt e mentioned, they are 
all taken from Alhazen, an Arabic Author, hom he frequenthy 


mentions upon other Occaſions. Albaz-p. is reckoned; to have | 


lived about the Vear of our Lord, 1100. Among his Experi- 
ments, to explain his Theorems, he expreſsly mentiont, that if 
an Object be applied cloſe: to the Baſe of a larger Segment of 2 
Sphere of Glaſs, it will appear magnified. He alſo treats about 
the Appearance of an Object through a Globe; and ſays, he 
is the firſt that found out the Refraction of; Rays into the Eye. 

Thus far concerning his Knowledge in Optical Glaſſes. | After 


| this, the Doctor proceeds. to examine Friar: Baron s Pretence to 


the Invention of Teleſcopes, which moſt People from his Writ- 
ings ſuppoſe be was well; acquainted with; and imagine, if he 
was not the firſt Author of it, he muſt certainly have had a con- 
ſiderable Share in the Improvement thereof: For thus Mr, 


William -Mohneux, we have already obſerved, aſeribes the Inven- 


tion of Feleſcopes expreſſy to Friar. Bacon; and his Son, the 
Honourable Samuel Manaus, has declared his Opinion 8 
more: expreſlyʒ. that the Invention of Teleſcopes, in its firſt Ori- 
ginal, was certainly put in Practice byan Eugliſbman, Friar Bacon, 
although its finſt Application to aſtronomical Purpoſes may be 
juſtly attributed to Gallo. To examine this Opinion of thoſe 
— and judicious Perſons, (ſays Dr. Smith ) it will be neceſ- 
ſary to tranſlate one whole Chapter of our Authar's upon Viſion 
by Refractions, which immediately follows after bis en 
upon Viſion by Reflections, whieh is thus in Engliſh. - 
„Greater Things than gheſe-may be performed by refraftc 
Viſion. For it is eaſy to obſerve, by the Canons above-mentioned, 
that- the greateſt Things may appear exceeging ſmall; and on 
the contrary; alſo that: the xemote Objects may appear juſt at 
hand; and on the contrary. For we can give ſuch Figures to 
tranſparent: Bodies, and / diſpoſe them in ſuch Order, with re- 
ſpe& to the Eye and the Objects, that the Rays ſhall be Tefrac- 
ted and bent to any Place we pleaſe; and thus from an ineredi- 
ble Diſtance we may read the ſmalleſt Letters, and may number 
the ſmalleſt Particles of Duſt and Sand, by reaſpn of — Great- 
moſs of, e _ under which, me ſee them; and « on the 
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contrary, we may not be able to ſee the greateſt Bodies juſt by 
us, by Reaſon of the. Sttallneſs of the Angles under which they 


may appear. For Diſtzgce does not affect this Kind of Viſion, 


excepting by Accidents, but the Quantity of the Angle. And 


| thus a Boy may appear to be a Giant, and a Man as big as a 


Mountain; forafmuch as we may ſee the Man under as great 
an Angle as the Mountain, and as near as we pleaſe. And thus 
a ſmall Army may appear a very great one, and tho very far off, 


| yet very near us, and on the contrary, Thus, alſo, the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, may be made to deſcend hither, in Appear- 


znce, and to appear over the Heads of out Enemies; and many 
| Things of the like Sort, whick would aſtoniſh unſkilful Per- 


tons.” a ; 


The fame Author his alſo told us, That by ſeveral Sperubzrns, 


Froperly diſpoſed; a ſingle Soldier may be multiplied fo as to äp- 
pear like an Army; and one Army like many Armies, terrifying 


ſnfdels and Enemies ;- That Speculums may be raiſed up on high 


azainſt oppoſite Armies, and ſo as to diſcover all the Enemy's 


| biden Tranſactions, and that this may be done from any Diſ- 
tance whatever. Becauſe, by the Bit upon Speculums, one, 


and the ſame Thing may be ſeen by Reflection from as many 


Steculums as we pleaſe, if they be diſpoſed in proper Situations ; 
ahd therefore, ſome may be placed nearer, and ſome farther off; 


{5 that the Object may be ſeen from any Diſtance whatever. 
Ut dideremus rem quantum & longe vellenius. © | 
We have added this Extract to the other Paſſage, to ſhew 
that his Thoughts about the Manner of executing theſe Deſigns; 
by Reflection and Refractions, are much alike, as is evident 
from the Paſſage laſt mentioned, compared with this; Figurare 
berſpicua ſed long? magis quam hic oporteret bomines haberiz qui bent, 
mo optime, ſcirent perſpettivam, & inſtrumenta ejus ; ——— quia 
prflrumenta aſtronomica non vadunt, niſi per viſionem, ſecundum legis 


ui ſcientiæ: To diſpoſe the Glaſſes in ſuch Order, with Re- 
ec tothe Eye and Objects, that the Reys ful iu reſta2ted, and 


ent to any Place we pleaſe. | 
It ſeems, then, as if he did not think of performing theſe 
roblems by a ſingle, portable Inſtrument, like a Teleſcope; 


ut by fixing up ſeveral Glaſſes at large Intervals from one ano- 
her; which would certainly prove ineffectual. Becauſe na 
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| 8 can be Lena N poliſhed hs nerfeQly, n 
and refract Light, at a very great Diſtance, without great Aber. 
rations, or Straglings of the Rays, from the Places, or Pointz 
intended; and theſe Aberrations would be: increaſed by the In- 
r ad of more Glaſſes; - to ſay nothing of the Loſs of 
Light at every Surface, and of Colours generated by Refraction, 
from ſuch great Diſtances; ſo that the Object muſt, appear at 
laſt ſo faint, fo deformed, and: confuſed, as to excite no. ns | 
minate Ideas. i 
What he mentions of Julius re 5 he wicht 15 "our 

lams to a great Height, upon the Coaſt of France, to diſcover 
the Diſpoſition of the Cities and Camps in England, when he waz 
going to invade it, is therefore impracticable, and probably 
Fiction, if there he not a Miſtake in the Interpretation of the 
Word, Specula, for Glaſſes, inſtead of a Hatch-Tower. The 
ſame is to be underſtood of the Story mentioned by Parta, that 
Ptolemy, by. Speculumt, could. diſcern Ships at the Diſtance of 
600 Miles; which could not poſſibly be done by our beſt Tele(- 
copes. Mr. Waller imagines, that he had his Intelligence by - 
Speculis, or Match. Tervers, placed at ſeveral intermediate Diſ- 
tances; where ſeveral:Signs. might be dien 2nd received bu 
| ceſſively from the firſt to the laſt. | 
hut to return to our Author, conſidering the falſe Mugibrola 

had from the Antients about diſtin& and confuſed Viſion; the 
falſe Principle he maintains, that the apparent Magnitude of an 
Object is as the Angle ſubtended at the Eye by its Image, and 
reciprocally, as the Diſtance of the Image too; and laſtly, the 
falſe Concluſions he has drawn, and muſt always draw, from 
theſe Principles, as we have ſhewn in his Attempt upon making 
Spectacles; it was certainly next to impoſlible for him to have 
invented, by Theory, a much nicer, and more complex Inſtru- 
ment; I mean, a Teleſcope of any Sort. Indeed, Mr. Ach. 
neux ſays, it is manifeſt, he knew what a concave and convex 
_ Glaſs was. But this does not appear from the Paſſage there 

cited, nor from any other that I have met with, Mr. Mohren 
was miſled by. the Inaccuracy of. the Author's Language. S: 
vere corpora. non font plana per que. viſus videt, fed ſpharica, Sf 
inſtead of this he ſhould have ſaid, Si ver? corporum ſuper fies an 


fot Plana, ber qua viſas videt, ſed ſpherica, & c. For in this 
whole 
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| whole Chapter, he treats. of nothing elſe but the Appearance. of 


an Object throꝰ à ſingle concave or convex Surface of a large 
Body or Medium, the Object being placed within it, and not 
beyond it. Nor do T find, that he has ever coni.dered the Ap- 
pearance of an Object placed at a Diſtance, beyond a refraQ- 
ing Body of any Shape. Indeed, he mentions the Refractions 


| of the Sun's Rays thro' a Sphere, to ſhew how they burn Things; 


put not a Word how an Object appears'thro? it. 

Beſides, we have ſhewn, that he never had handled a on- 
vex · ſpectacle- glaſs, when he wrote a Paſſage i in this ſame Trea- 
tiſe; and without a Variety of Lenſes, he could try but few 
Experiments, and could never have hit upon a proper Combina- 
tion of them for a Telefcope. Indeed, Dr. Jebb, the Editor 
of the laſt Edition of the Opus Majus, in his Dedication to Di. 
Mead, produces à Paſſage from a Manuſcript to ſhew, that this 
Author actually applied Teleſcopes to aſtronomieal Purpoſes. 
Sed lmg? Magie, c. to this it: may be anſwered, that the An- 
tients had ſome Occaſion for Perſpectiye in plain Inſtruments, 


before the Invention of Teleſcopic Ones! But as this Paſſage 


ſtands alone, it is not eaſy to know the Intent of it; however, had 


there been any more to the like Purpoſe, no Doubt this Gen- 
tleman, ſo much verſed in this Author's' wan would have N 


found them out, and obliged us with them. 

In ſhort, this Author ſpeaks only bypochetteanyz 3 aying, 
that Glaſſes may be figured, and Objects may be magnified fo 
and ſo; but never aſſerts one fingle Frial, or Obſervation upon 
the Sun or Moon, (or any Thing elſe) tho? he mentions them 
both. On che other Hand, he conceives ſome Effects of Teleſ- 
copes, that cannot poſſibly be performed by them. 


If it be aſked how he came by theſe Notions? IJanſwer, from 


the common Doctrine of Refractions i in his Canons, and from 
common Appearances by Refraction and Reflection; eſpecially 
from concave Speculums, whoſe Effects were well known to 
him, both by the Accounts of them i in antient Authors, and by 


his own Experience. And this I take to be a ſufficient Ground x 
for a Man of good Senſe and Fancy to produce all that he has 


faid. We may however conclude, that the Time of the In- 
vention of g was not earlier than the eee Cen- 


$ , ? 18 : tury. 
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tury. But it may be thought high Time to proceed to other Ia. 1 
ang of our Author's Genius and Improvements. 

. Geography alſo he was peculiarly well ſkilled in, as appears. 
from a Variety of Paſſages in his Works, which ſhew, that he 4 
was far better acquainted with the Situatioh, Extent, and Inha. 


bitants; even of the moſt diſtant Countries; than many who. nol 
made that particular Science their Study; and wrote upon it in lar 
ſucceeding Times. This may be the Reaſon which induced the 8 
judicious Hucklayt to tranſcribe a large Diſcourſe out of his Writ- * 


ings into his Collection of Voyages and Travels. ; | 
But his Skill in 4/fronomy was ſtill more ſurprizing; fince i: Wi 
plainly appears, that he not only pointed out that Error which add 
occaſioned the Reformation of the Kalendar, that has given Riſe FP 
to the Diſtinction about the Old- ſtile and the New]; but alſo af. 21 
forded a much more effectual and perfect Reformation than this, 
which was made in the Time of Pope Gregory XIII. This is 
abundantly illuſtrated in his Book, intituled, Opus Majus, from. 
whence we ſhall make only the following Extract. Julius 
Ceſar, ſays he, p. 169, being well ſkilled in Aftronoriy, ſettled, 
as well as it was poſſible in his Time, the Kalendar; but Julius, 
however, did not diſcover the exact Length of the Year; for 
he has fixed it in our Rulendar, at 365 Days,, and the Fourth of 
a Day, which fourth Part is collected once in four Years; ſo that 
in the Biſſextile Year, one Day more is reckoned, in every fourth 
Year, than in the common Years, It is, however, manifeſt, 
not only by the old and new Computations; but is alſo known 
from aſtronomical Obſervations, that the Solar Year is not of 
that Length, but ſomewhat ſhorter; and this ſmall. Difference 
wiſe Men have computed to be the 13oth Part of a Day; ſo that 
in the Space of 130 Years, there is a ſuperfluous Day taken in, 
which if it were taken away, our Kalendar would be corrected 
as to this Fault; and therefore, as all Things in our Computz- 
tion depend upon the Quantity of the Solar Year, it is neceſſary 
to recede from this Poſition, when it thus appears to be a funda- 
mental Error. From hence there ariſes ſtill a greater Error, 
that is, in fixing the Eguinoxes and Soffices ; and this Error not 
only ariſes from the Quantity of the Year, but has all: ſeveral 
miſchievous Conſequences; for the E quinoxes and Solftrces are 


thereby fixed to certain * as if they were really upon them, 
and 
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and were 0 to happen, for ever. But it is certain from Aftrono-" 


my, which © cannot lie, that they aſcend in the Kalender, _ by 5 
the Help © of Tables and Inſtruments may be ung bee 


* roved. ES 8 3 
e There are alſo > remaiging 2 — Works of big relating to Chro: ; 
* | nology, which would have been thought worthy. of very particu- 
0. Jar Notice, if his Skill i in other Sciences had not made his Profi- 
1 cieney in this Branch of Knowledge the leſs remarkable. But 
I it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that he was perfectly well verſed 
- lin the Hiſtory of the four great Empires of the World, of which he 
= 1 treated very accurately tho' eine, in his Ow Work 

1 addreſſed to Pope Clement „ "OT | 
; | Our Author Was. likewiſe well acquainted; wich Chemifhry at 
a Time too that it Was ſcarcely known in Eurege, tho? it had 
wy been long cultivated among the Arabians. Dr. Frein ſays 
Sy. truly, it is no more than doing Juſtice, to aſcribe the Honour | 
, of introducing / it to this our Countryman, who, as he likewiſe - | 
ou ſays, ſpeaks in ſome Part or other of his Works, of almoſt eve-" 
1 ry Operation now, uſed i in Cr, and deſcribes * Method. 8 
EY of making Tinctures and Elixir, Sc.. 29 255 
2 But we "muſt x not ſo ſuperficially paſs over is Henri 
p this Art, fince there are no leſs than three capital Diſcoveries 
1 made by bim, which deſerve to be particularly conſidered. - The 
WE: firſt is, the Invention of Gun- powder, which, however confi- 
lently aſcribed to Others, was unqueſtionably known to him, 
* both in regard to its Ingredients and Effects. Thus, in his öth 
me hapter of the Secrets if Nature and Art, he tells us, „ That 

ol rom all- Petre, and other Ingredients, we are able to make a 

1 ire, that ſhall burn at what Diſtance we pleaſe. He likewiſe 
dat nentions other Methods of doing the ſame Thing; and then, 
* peaking of the Effects of theſe ſtrange Fires, he ſays, „ That 

ed hands, like Thunder, and Coruſcations, may be formed in the · 
he" ir, and even with greater Horror, than thoſe which happen 

ary aturally ; for a little Matter, properly diſperſed, about the 

da- bigneſs of a Man's Thumb, makes a dreadful Noiſe, and oc- 
or, aſions a prodigious Coruſcation, and this, ſays he, is done ſe- 
not eral ways; by which a City, or an Army, may be deſtroyed 

ral fler the Manner of Gideoss Stratagem, who having broke the: 
are Oo Pitchers 

. * See, Freind's Hiſtory of Phyſic, Pol. 2. p. 234. 
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Pitchers and Lamps, and the Fire iſſuing out with an ine preſſ. 
ble Noiſe; killed an infinite Number of the Midianites. This 
very plainly proves, that he knew the Effects that ſuch a 3 
poſition as what we now call Gun- powder would produce. | 

Another remarkable Diſcoyery we may mention is that, which 
commonly goes under the Name of Alchemy, or the Art of tra. 
muting Metals, of which he has left many T reatiſes ; ſome pub. 
liſhed, and ſome ſtill remaining in MS. which, whatever they 
may be thought of now, procured him the Reputation of an 
Adept, among the greateſt Maſters in that myſterious Branch of 
Learning, and in which Writings there are, without doubt, 
Multitude of curious and uſeful Paſſages, which, independent 


of their principal Subject, will render them always valuable. 
But that for which our Author was much more celebrated, f 
was a Diſcovery in Chemiſtry, viz. a Tinfure of Gold, for the L 
Prolongation of Life, of which Dr. Freind ſays, he has given 7 
Hints in his Writings, and which it is very probable, he a 
would have laid open more fully, if his Diſcourſes upon theſe, 0 
and other important Subjects, had been received with the Can- b 
dor they deſerved. As it is, he has ſaid enough to ſhew, that ] 
he was no Pretender to this Art, but underſtood as much of it, t] 
in this reſpect at leaſt, as any who have lived ſince his Time. P 
That he was far from being unſkilled in the Art of Phyſic, we P 
may rationally conclude, from his extenſive Knowledge in C 
thoſe Sciences which have the neareſt Relation thereto; but be- Ct 
ſides this, we have a particular and manifeſt Proof of his perfed | 
Acquaintance with the moſt material and uſeful Branches « A 
Phyſic, in his Treatiſe of OA Age, which, as Dr. Freind, who hi 
Authority on that Subject cannot well be diſputed, obſerves, 1 ti 
very far from being ill wrote; and Dr. Brown, who publiſhed hi 
in Engliſh, eſteemed it one of the beſt Peformances that eve H 
Was written. In this Work he has collected whatever he ha Pr 
met with upon the Subject, either in the Greek or Arabian Al- th 
thors, and has added a great many Remarks of his own. The gi 
Whole, conſidering the Time in which it was wrote, is, it Br 
Reality, a very extraordinary Performance, both in Point « ro1 
Learning and Judgment, and will appear the more curious al thi 
the more valuable, the oftener it is read, and the more it is cor pe 
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In Law and Metaphyſics he was admirably well verſed, as ap- 
pears by thoſe Parts of his ee in which he has treated of 


theſe Subjects. 
Neither was he unſkilful i in Phiblęy, and the aller Parts of 


Learning, as might be demonſtrated from his Writings ;- where- 


in he particularly complains, that in his Time, Grammar was at 


a very low Ebb; and as for the learned Languages, they were 
not underſtood, at leaſt to any tolerable Degree, but by very 
few ; ſo that his own ne in theſe Reipects is * en 
the more remarkable. | 

In Ethics, or Moral Philoſ; phy," bis was a great Maſter; ; 4 
as he was a Man of diſtinguiſhed Senſe and unblemiſhed Probity, 
ſa he has laid dawn the nobleſt, and moſt generous Principles 
for the Conduct of human Life. In the Treatiſe he has left us 
upon that Subject, he deſcribes Morality in a peculiarly juſt, and 
rational Manner, and repreſents Moral Philgſaply, as the End 
and Perfection of all human Knowledge. He conſidered all ſpe- 
culative Science as uſeful or uſeleſs, in Proportion as it contri- 
buted to the Advantage of Mankind. He declares, that, in his 
Judgment, the Moral Philo/aphy of Chriſtians is the ſame with 
their Divinity; and that, tho? it is by far more perfect than the 
Philoſophy of the Pagans 3 yet it reſts upon, and takes in their 
Principles; ſo that, in ſhort, he makes Natural Religion the 
Ground-work, and Revealed the Structure, ſuppoſing each ne- 
ceſſary to the atk. and therefore not to be ſeparated or divided. 

But as his Profeſſion and Courſe of Life required a particular 
Application to Theology, fo it plainly appears, that he made all 
his other Studies ſubſervient thereto, and directed both his Ac- 
tions and his Writings to the Glory of God, and the Good of 
his Fellow-Creatures. He had the higheſt Deference for the 
Holy Scriptures, and thought, that in them were contained the 
Principles of true Science, and of all uſeful Knowledge. He 
therefore earneſtly recommended the Study of them in their ori- 
ginal Languages, and an affiduous Application to the ſeveral 
Branches of Learning, which he thought neceſſary for the tho- 
rough underſtanding them. To fay the Truth, the impreſſing 
this ſtrongly on the Minds of Men, who made Religion their 
peculiar Profeſſion, is the great Aim and Deſign of his Works: 
More eſpecially of his laſt Treatiſe, which he left as a Kind of 

Teſtament 
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Teſtament to thoſe of his Order, and is a very excellent Work 
in its Kind. or ee 
As to the vulgar Imputation on his Character, of his leaning 
to Magic,* and that he had an high Opinion of Judicial Aftrobyy, 
has been more than ſufficiently confuted by the learned Gabrit] 
Nande, and others; for, conſidering the Ignorance and Super- 
ſtition of the Age in which he lived, it required great Diſcern- 
ment, Confidence, and Reſolution, to oppoſe the common re- 
ceived Errors; and, as his whole Life was ſpent in Labour and 
Study, and as he was continually employ'd either in writing for 
the Information of the World, or in reading, or making ſuch 
Experiments as might enable him to write with greater Accuracy; 
ſo we need not wonder, that his Works were ſo exceedingly nu- 
merous ; eſpecially, when it is conſidered, that, on the one 
Hand, his Studies took in the whole Circle of the Sciences, and 
that, on the Other, the numerous Treatiſes aſcribed: to him are 
often, in Fact, but ſo many Chapters, Sections, or Diviſions ; 
and ſometimes we have the ſame Pieces under two or three dif- 
ferent Names; fo that it is not at all ſtrange, before theſe Points 
were well examined, that the Accounts we have of his Writings 
appeared very perplexed and confuſed. But notwithſtanding this 
ſeeming Perplexity and Confuſion, it is not a very difficult Thing, 
from the Lights we now have, to give a fair and juſt Account of 
our Author's Works, the far greater Part of which are ſtill in 
Being; and it were to be wiſhed, that they were alſo made pub- 
lic. It will likewiſe appear, from a Summary of his Works, 
what great Service has been done to the learned World by ſuch 
as have made it their Buſineſs to collect, and preſerve ancient 
MSS. and to bring together the ſcattered Memorials of thoſe 
learned Men, who have flouriſhed in paſt Times, and who, un- 
ES til 
* The infamous Character of a Magician was deſignedly, and in- 
duſtriouſly propagated amongſt the ignorant and credulous Vulgar, 
by his profeſſed and implacable Enemies. And it was not only the 
Fate of this great Man, but many others before, and fince his Time, 
to be ſtigmatized with the opprobrious Titles of Corjurors and Sooth- 
fayers, by the Enemies of Science; when at the ſame Time, it may 
be obſerved, that no Sort of Men have held thoſe ridiculous Superſti- 
tions in greater Deteſtation than themſelves ;, and Bacon was ſo far 
from pretending to any infernal Arts, that he wrote a Book expreſſy 


againſt them, under the Title of DB NuLtiTate Maciz ; or the 
Nulitty of Magic. | 
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Al this Care was taken, have been repreſented in uy falſe er 
to Poſterity. | 

It will alſo appear, that this excellent Perſon was very far 
om being a haſty, incorrect Writer; but that, on the contra- 

y, all his Works have a juſt Reference to one great and gene- 
ral Syſtem, which he has executed, in all its Parts, to a much 
greater Degree of Perfection than hitherto even the Learned 
themſelves have imagined. 

The learned and induſtrious Bayle, by this Time 1 bad * 
niſhed his uſeful Collection, had met with, and digeſted the 
Titles of upwards of fourſcore. Pits ſpeaks with Amazement of 
the Multitude of Books written by our Author, and increaſes 
mem to near an hundred: The learned Dr. Febb has corrected 

and digeſted theſe Titles under the-proper Heads of the Sciences 
to which they belong ; ſo that the Whole of what was either 
written by, or attributed to our Author, according to this Ace 
count, were as follow : - 11 2 


In 3 5. _ Chemiſtry, 9. 

Mathematics, Phyſics, Ec, Magic, , | 

22. Logic, Metaphyſics, and Ethics 
8. 


Optics, 9. | 

Geography, 6. Phyſic, 9. 

Aſtronomy, 7. Theology, 6. 
Chronology, 1. Philology, and Miſcellany, 12. 


Upon the whole, we may ſafely affirm, that the Hiſtory, 
CharaQer, and Reputation of Roger Bacon is, in a great Mea- 
ſure reſtored ; ſo that we may truly judge of them all, and de- 
termine, from the Light of Evidence, of the Uſage he has re- 
ceived from all Parties. We may now juſtly applaud thoſe 
learned Prelates of Canterbury and Lincoln, and all the great Men 
who were the Patrons of his junior Years, the Encouragers of 
his riper Studies, and the Protectors of his injured Innocence. 
We can plainly diſcern, how cruelly and unjuſtly he was per- 
ſecuted by the malicious Monks of his Order, who envied that 
Learning which they ought to have imitated, and hated that 
Reputation it became them to admire. We know now, with 
—— to what Popes he addreſſed his Writings, what thoſe 

| =: | Writings 
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Writin gs were, and why they were addreſſed to them. Wea en 
form a juſt Notion of the Reaſon, why he was honoured to 
extraordinary a Degree by the moſt learned and moſt worthy 
Men of the Age i in which he flouriſhed ; and how his Witing 
| bave been, in ſome Sort, the Standard of a true Taſte for dc. 
_ ence; that is to ſay, ſought for; and admired when it prevail. 
ed; neglected, and miſrepreſented when ever it was elouded a 
obſcured. We are now ſenfible of the Folly of thoſe Prejudices 
the Falſhood of thoſe Calumnies, and the Cauſes of thoſe Mi. 
takes which have been ſpread eoneęrning our Author and bi 
Writings. Laſtly, we are enabled to diſcerp, from the full 
and moſt authentic Evidence; the Juſtice and Sincerity, of thok 
Praiſes, which, in the higheſt Degree, have been beſtow'd upon 
him by the ableſt Writers, ant beſt Judges of true and uſefi 
Knowledge, in our own, and in foreign Countries. 'Tis true 
à great deal of Time and d Pains have been employ'd, as indeel 
they were moſt neceſſary, to bring theſe ſeyeral Points, with the 


Authorities requiſite to ſupport them, to the View of the Pub- 


lie; but when'the Deſign of this Work is conſidered, the Me. 


rit of the Man duly weighed, together with the Glory which 


reſults to this Nation from * ile produced, and that too in 
one of the darkeſt and unlettered Ages, the brighteſt and malt 
univerſal Genius that perhaps the World ever ſaw, before Sir 
Taac Neruton; it is hoped, that this Time and Pains, both with 
regard to the Reader and. the Writer, will be eſteemed = 
oo 1 6, : 
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_ REGIOMONTAWUS 


SOHN MULLER, called 8 was bon at 

Mens Regius, a Town in France, the 6th. of June, 1430. 
His Parents, it is ſaid, were Perſons of good Repute, and in 
Circumſtances ſufficlent, however, to bring him up to Leam- 
ing. 
The Seeds of Saws were 7 a9 in a happy Soil ; for he 
had a ready and an acute Wit: But unleſs he had been inſpire 
by a * of divine Afflatus, he could not have made himſel 


complete | 


bs 
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complete Maſter of ſo many and ſuch various Arts, have learn- 
ed ſuch a Number of Languages, undergone ſuch immenſe La- 
bours in informing himſelf and inſtructing others, in framing 
Inſtruments, contemplating the Situation of the Stars, writing 
the molt learned Lucubrations, unfolding ſo many Intricacies, 
publiſhing Tables of his own as well as others, beſides his Ephe- 
merides, or Journals : I fay, he could not have performed all 
theſe Things, in ſo ſhort a Courſe of Life, unleſs he had been 


Vi inſpired with a Genius frem Heaven. And indeed the Conſer- 
-hi vation of Arts and Sciences to Mankind is the ſpecial Favour 
If of divine Providence ; yet it is the Pleaſure of the divine Be- 


ing, that to his Liberality we ſhould add our own Diligence 


pon and Aſſiduity; for he will not have his Gifts rejected with Diſ- 
eful dain and Contempt, as is more fully intimated in the Parable 
rue; of the Traders. Nor was it abſurdly ſaid by Na, That 
deed „ Gon and Occaſion govern the Whole of the univerſal Work; 


« yet a Third may be allowed, namely, Art, which muſt be 
| joined with them.“ As in a Ship, tho' the Winds govern 
it, yet the Sailors are not idle; ſo we ſhould with Reverence 
poſſeſs the divine Gifts, and with all our Diligence eren and 
improve them. 

Thus Regiomontanus, tho? he had ſufficient Strength both of 
Mind and Body for Learning; yet he did not neglect Aſſiſtances, 
nor, as many do, hunted after Riches and Pleaſures; but with 
all his Powers and Faculties applied himſelf to his Studies, 
ſought every-where for learned Men, by whoſe Wiſdom he 
might be improved, and laboured inceſſantly to illuſtrate the 
Arts. For, after he had learned Grammar in his own Country, 
he was admitted, while yet a Boy, into the Academy at Leip- 
fi, where he greedily imbibed the Elements of the Doctrine of 
the Sphere. But, having a great Deſire of Inſtruction, requi- 
red Directors for his Study, and Companions in ſo excellent a 
Labour; and hearing that at Vienna there was a College inſtitu- 
ted on purpoſe for that Branch of Philoſophy, he, tho' very 
young, takes a Journey into Auftria, where he finds G. Pur- 
bachius Bavarus, a moſt ingenious Man, and in the very Bloom 
of his Age and Authority. Purbachivus no ſooner. diſcovered 
the Strength of Nature, and the Willingneſs of the Youth, 
than he embracet him; and became, not only his Adviſer, but 

= * 
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his Guide into the moſt ſecret Receſſes of 
thus the Egyptian Priefts inſtrukted Tale, a | 
and Eadoxus, Plato, K.. i e e 
For about ten Vears wa was * clolett sey and Inter! 
change of Sentiments between Regiomuntanis' and Pur bachint; 
Obſcurities they elucidate; or obſerve, or diſcober che Mo: 

tions. of the celeſtial Bodies, and, in particular, that thoſe of 
Mats. did not agree with the Tables, but that ſometimes there 
was a Variation of two Degrees 3 this induced Try to . 


a Correction of thoſe Tables. | 
"While they were thus employ'd, Cotten Efe, A Ort 
hi Nation; a Man of exbiltent Erudition, edmie Ambaflitior to 
the Emperor Frederick; Having queſtioned Purhcti in many 
Things relating to Piolemy's Syſtem, and admiring his Dexteri. 
ty in explaining them, | requeſted him to compoſe an Epitome of 
his Work, entitled The: Great Syntax; Fat Work, inter- 


rupted by the Death of Purbachſus, was finiſhed 'by*Regiomonta: 


nus; becauſe; as he himſelf informs us, 


Purzachiut, on his 
Death · bed, among his laſt Requeſts, rec n 


4 this to him; 


In which Affair, it is gteatly to be adrfiired, that, tho” un · 


acquainted with the Greek Fountains, they were able to extraſt 
Light out of the Darkiieſs of the Arabic Verfſion. This indeed 
would have been impraQticable, if the Demonſtrations had tiot 
been obvious and eaſily comprehended by them, as they were, 
by being univerſally practiſed by the Learned in the Arts. Vet 
this very Work did Regjombilt anus reviſe and perfect at Non: 
when. he had learned Great and conferred with Then. There 
is till extant an Epiſtle of ReZ/omontarus, full of Piety, wherein 
he laments the Death of his Maſter Purbachius, and fo extols his 


Ae e as to e b to all es Werbe 15 2 
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Age. | 
But both Purbachius ab Dejiononiinn? welt: equally defirom 
of viſiting Italy, as well to: converſe with learned: Men, as to 
ſtudy the Greet Tongue, in which they knew were contained 
the Fountains of thoſe: Arts, and enable them to underſtand 
Ptolemy, ſpeaking in his own Language; to:which Bgſccria ad. 
viſed chem, and entreated they would bear him Cempany. Re 


giamontanus tells us, that he, being then very young, on by two 


150 ingetious Men, . and Frances Aken, ouch 


ber. 
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rplexed in underſtanding the Verſion of Ptolem, on Account 
of their Ignorance of the Greek Lan guage, was greatly concern 
ed that he could not inſpect thoſe F ountains, nor could have any 
Maſters to inftru& him in that Language, and therefore detet- 
nined; at ſome convenient Time, to go to Italy. But the im- 
mature Death of Purbachius prevented his Deſign of under taking 
this Journey 3 and the Grief of Regirmotanus, « on this Occaſion, 


was fo great, that he quitted Vienna without any Regret. 


He therefore accompanied Beſfarion in his Return to Daly, be- 


ing then near thirty Fears of Ape. At Rome, he often con- | 
vyerſed with Traptæuntius, and viewed the Libraries, which in- 


creaſed his Earneſtneſs to labour at the Greet Tongue. Warm 
with that Deſire, he deſcribed many Things with his own Hand, 


| and by an affiduous Peruſal of Ptolemy's Book, they became fa- 


miliar to him. Then it was he wrote His Dialogue againſt the 
Theories of Cremonenſis. A little while after, he went to Ar- 
rara, where then were Blanchinus, Theodorus Gaza, and Guari 


nu, who taught Greek there. Here, for upwards of a Year, 


he laboured with all his Might to make himſelf perfect in chat 
Language, and made ſuch Progreſs therein, that he wrote 
Verſes in Greek, which are ſtil extant, and could readily con- 
verſe with the Grecian Philoſophers. Here he likewiſe began tq 
compare Ptolemy and the Com mentaries of Theon. Departing 

not ſong after, from Ferrara, he came to the Academy at Padua; 


| where, at the Requeſt of the Students i in Philofophy, he pubſickly 


pronounced | his Alfragants ; 3 the Preface to which is yet extant; 
in which he not only harangues on the Diſcipline, but celebrates, 
with- great Candour, the Mathematicians who were then famous 
in Italy, and who were his F riends, as well for the Sake of Vir- 
tue, as the A of their common Studies. ll 
 Regiomontanus h aving finiſhed his Alfraganus about the Time 
chat B efarion returned from Greece, in the Year 1466, repairs 
to Venice. Here he wrote, with great Accuracy, his Treatife 


of Triangles, and a Refutation of the Quadrature of the Circle, 


which Was thought Cardinal Cuſam had demonſtrated, Aﬀter 
which he came back to Rome, where he made ſome Stay, i in or- | 
der to Purchaſe the moſt curious Books ; thoſe he coutd not buy, 


he took the Pains to tranſcribe, for he wrote with great F acility 
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as he was certain that none of theſe Books could be had in G. 


7 many, he thought on his Return thither, he would, at his Lei. h 
ſure, tranſlate and publiſh. ſome of the beſt of ; them; Mean * 
while he had a fierce Conteſt with T. rapegumius, wha .hadican. th 
mitted very groſs: Blunders i in inte} x ing the, Commentaries of 2) 
Teen. aN w 
Having Get bimſelf wich ben Number of Books 5 
and finding nothing more to detain him in Italy, he repairs to be 
Vienna; where he again read Lectures in the Mathematics. in 
While he was thus employed, Matiliar, King af Hungan, lod 
ſends him an Invitation, which. being accompanied with mag- pu 
nificent Preſents, and the Promiſe, of an annual Penſion of 200 Wl ing 
Hungarian Pieces of Gold, he was prevailed upan to go to hin; WW 1: 
not ſo much for the Sake of this Royal Muniſicence, as on ac- £0 
Nunt of the Reputation which: this King had acquired by his mi- ind 
litary Virtues, but more eſpecially for his Love of; Letters ; 3 for nar 
he had bought up all the Gree Books that could he found in the Aſt 
ſacking of Conſtantinaple, ang thoſe; that were brought fron eaſt 
+3. or whereyer elſe he could meet with them thro' the trie 
whole Turi iſi Dominions, and collected them into a. noble Li ing 
| brary At Budg. 5 in ſhort, . Þ.Udattbias.. held him in the higheſt as 9 
Eſteem, ſrequently made him fit at his Table to hear his leamei ¶ he c 
Diſcourſes, and more. than once declared, that to him he owe 28 h 
the Reſtoration of his Health. The Caſe was thus; The King hou! 
had for ſome Time been extremely. ill; the Phyſicians i in ain to p 
ſought for the Cauſe of . the. Diſeaſe in the Humours; and. ob- H 
ſerved, that there was an unuſual Languor of the Heart. Rqi- WW prin: 
'montanus told them, that. this great Imbecility of the yital Pawen Scier 
was cauſed: by the Ecligſe of the. Idpan, and therefore not to be Wi him; 
found in the Humours ; and to remove it, they had no more to upon 
do, than to ſtrengthen the Heart with comfortable, and exhile- Inſtr 
rating Medicines., Upon which the King recovered, and te: Aftre 
warded- Regiomontanus with a rich Veſt, and other noble Gifts. , {iſ Altit 
But it was not only the Kindneſs of the King, but the Friend: the F 
Wi of the Archbiſhop of Strigonia, who was continually,heap- N conſt 
ing Largeſſes upon him, that detained him in that County. ing . 
| eee cb g the «rain of this Prelate in an Rm trolab 
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2 the Minds of Men of the greateſt Genius and Learning. 
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in. which he dedicates to him his 'Tablev.of Directions, which he 


the 
ei- had wrote at his Inſtance. For he, alſo, was greatly delighted 
an with-judicial'Aftrology3- to, which nothing was a greater Help 
m. than Tables of Directions; yet nothing of that Kind was then 
of extant, except the Tables of an Archdeacon of Parnit, which 
EN were very imperfeR, "Yo (2% x 105 
ks, At the ſame; Time, Marehias. made War 9 the Be- 
to lmians,. which diſturbed the Tranquility of many neighbour- 
ing Countries. Regiomontanus, to avoid the impending Storm, 
m, looked out for ſome other Place to ſettle in, where he might 
ag purſue his Studies, and reſolved to retire: to Norimbergh. Hav- 


ing for this Purpoſe obtained Leave of the King, and paid his 
laſt Reſpects to his Friend the Archbiſhop, to this City he 
goes, in the Vear 1471. He himſelf tells us the Reaſons which 
induced him to reſide in this City the Remainder of his Life; 
namely, that the Artiſts there were dextrous in fabricating his 
Aſtronomical Machines; moreover, he could, from thence, 
eaſily tranimit his Letters by the Merchants into foreign Coun- 
tries. Being now well verſed in all Parts of Learning, and hav- 
ing thoroughly examined the Opinions-of others, and had made 
as great a Proficiency in the Mathematics as he poſſibly could, 
he determined to publiſh the beſt of the antient Writers, as well 
as his own Lucubrations. For this Purpoſe he ſet up a Printing- 
houſe, and propoſes a Nometiclatuss of the Books bo intended 
to publiſh, which ſtill remains. 5 

Here that excellent Man, e e one of the 
principal Citizens, in the Prime of his Age, rich, ſkilled in the 
Sciences, eſpecially Aſtronomy, cultivated an Intimacy with 
him; and, as ſoon as he underſtood his double Deſign, took 
upon himſelf the Expence of oonſtructing the Aſtronomical 


mz 


ile Inſtruments, and erecting a Printing-houſe. Firſt he ordered 
| re- Aſtronomical Rules to be made of Tin, for. obſerving the 
ts. | Altitudes of the Sun, as likewiſe of the Moon, and the reſt of 
end: the Planets, but eſpecially of the Sun. In the next Place, he 


conſtructed n Rectangular, or Aſtronomical Radius, for takz 
ing the Diſtances of thoſe Planets, Then an Armillary AG 
trolabe; ſuch as was uſed by Ptolemy, and, beſore him, by 
3 for obſerving the Places and Motions of the Stars, 

: he made other leſſer n as 3he Torguet, * 


x 
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a2 Regiomdvitanus had deſcribed for the Uſe” of the Arthb 
| Btrigonia ; alſo Ptoleny's Meteoroſcope, ſuch as he ad'f * 
ſhewn' to Beſſarion; und ſome others which had more of K 
ity than Utility in them. In theſe Works Y were enplofyll 
till the Beginning of the following Vea. ein 
From this Aſtronomical Apparatus, it kay appears;/ 1 
Regiomontanus was a moſt aſſiduous Obſerver of the L 
Motions of the celeftial Bodies. It will not, I'iniag 
difagreeable to the Reader, to give one Inſtance of his Ace 0 
and Exactneſs in the Obſervation he made on the F 
a Comet that appeared in his Time. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1472, A Obmet was Ae. 
on the Ides of January, and continued to the End of 'Feby 
The Motions of this famous Comet, Regiomontanus has Sire 
in the following Terms. This Comet, ſays he, was ſed — 
us under Libra, with the Stars of Virgo. The Head of ir hal] 
ftow Motion, till it was near the Spica. It proceeded thro 
Legs of the Bull, towards the Left, from whence deſcendi bs } 
one natural Day it deſeribed the Portion of a great Cin 7 
forty Degrees, where being in the Middle of Cancer, ite p 
Diſtance from the Orb of the Signs was ſeventy- ſeven Beg : 
Then it went between the two Poles of the Zodiac, and 0 fl ö 

Equinoctial, till it cams h een th Feet of Cepheus. Then 
che Breaſt of Caſſiopeia, over the Belly of Andromeda. After 
ing the Length of the Northern Fiſh, where its Motion ö 
greatly retarded, it approached the Zodiac, paſſing it near ˖ 
Middie of Aries, and coming up with the Star of Cetus, it $ 
kid” from ue by ther 3 at the latter _ of Hau 


. 


Cirtle; by-whick ;egvid eerie into the North, — 4 
Succeſſion of the Signs, from Libra to Aries. In tho Ee; 1 
the Beginning i it I in the Middle of its Appear 
very Twiftly, in one Day, almoſt -thro' four Signs, from t M 
of Virgo, to the Beginning of Gemini. And according with j 
tural Tendeney, ought to have continued its Motion hs 
appeared again in Libra. And perhaps ſuch was its Mot N 
becauſe in its Setting: there was till a great — 
becauſe of its Figure, in regard to the Sun, and e 

NeZiogts of the North, it worſe ſearos by ſeen in the N 
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e, unleſs towards the Meridian in April, tho it ſhould 


— ſerved the Regularity of its Motion. Its Tail, which 
was 10 moveable, by continually bearing towards the Stars of 


Emerſion to the Weſt, it ſtretched it out; becauſe the Stars of 
Gemini were thought to be there. But in the End, the Comet 
being placed under Ariet, did not appear, except in the Weſt, 
becauſe of the Vicinity. of the Sun; and with its Tail ſtretehed 
towards the Eaſt, becauſe in this Poſition the Stars of Gemini 
were ſituated. But, in the Middle of its Appearance, it turned 
its Tail to the Meridian; then the Stars of Gemini were there; 
and it happened the ſame Night, that immediately after the Set- 
ting of the Sun, the: Tail looked towards the Eaſt ; about the 
dle of the Night, it faced the Meridian; after Midnight, 
be Weſt; and before Sun“ xiſing, it pointed to the North. 
This Diverſity, in the Situation of the Tail, atoſe from its diur- 
nal Motion, which neceſſarily proceeds from the Primum Mo- 
ie, from Eaſt to Weſt. But tho' the Extremity of the Tail, 
1 its proper Motion, proceeded more ſlowly than the Head of 
he Comet; yet it always moved towards the Weſt, contrary to 
he Succeſſion of the Signs, deſcribing a Parallel from the Be- 
inning of Libra, till it came to the Middle of Taurus, paſling 
nder the Feet of the JFoff, thro the Great Bear, approachifig 
Perſeus, thro* which it went round the Pleiades, to the Tail of 
fries, till it came almoſt in the Middle of Taurus. Henee it 48 
plain, that the Head as well as the Tail of the Comet, went to- 
ards the Weſt, never towards the Eaſt, and that not oP wp 
> diurnal, but by a proper Motion.” 2 38 

Wich regard to his Printing-houſe, a was the other 
part of his Deſign in ſettling at Norimbergh, as ſoon as he had 


umes of his own Works. The foreign Ones were, the New 
7 mo of his Maſter Purbachius, and the Aſtronomics of Mani 

His own were, the New Calendar; * In which (as he ſays 
— Index of the Books which he intended to publiſh) are diſ- 
loſed the true Conjunctions and Oppoſitions of the Luminaries; 
lo, their Eclipſes delineated ; the true Places of the Immina® 
ies "Ou Day; the Difference of the Hours, as equinbctial as 


R r temporal; 


| Gemini, turned round them, never deviating from them thro*. 
the whole Time of its Appearance; and, therefore, in its firſt 


ompleated it, he put to Preſs two foreign Books, and two Vo- 
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temporal; and many other Things, the Knowledge of which is 


very delightful.“ His other Work was, his Ephimerides, of which 
be thus, ſpeaks in the ſaid Index; «+ The Ephimerides, which 
they vulgarly call an Almanach, for 30 Years: Where you may 


every Day ſec the true Motion of all the Planets, of the Head of 


the Lunar Dragon, together with the Aſpects of the Moon to 
the Sun and Planets, and the Hours of thoſe Aſpects noted; 


Jaſtly, the Eclipſes of the Luminaries (if any ſhould ade 


happen) are deſcribed in their Places; and in the Fronts of the 
Pages are marked the Latitudes.” And ſo acceptable was this 
Work at that Time, that every Copy was ſold ſor 12 Hunga- 
rian Pieces of Gold, and, indeed, were eagerly bought up by 


Perſons of all Nations. No Italian, Frenchman, Briton, Pan- 


montgn, Sarmatian, or German, had ever ſeen ſuch a Calendar, 
He publiſhed, likewiſe, moſt acute Commentaries on Ptoleny's 
| Great Syntax, or Alnageſt: A Work, which Cardinal Beſſarion 
ſo highly valued, that he did nat ſcruple to flares it ny 
whole Province. | £ 

Great were the Deſigns of An He Ke new 
Verſions of Ptolemy's Coſmography; and, at his Leiſure- hours, 
examined and explained Works of another Nature. He enquir- 
ed how high the Vapours are carried above the Earth; and, 
with admjrable Sagacity, diſcovered, that they were not my 
12 German Miles diſtant from the Horizon. | 

We read, that during the Years 1471, and 1472, n—_ 
mets were continually flaming; which was followed by ſo great 
a Drought, that the Sources of Rivers and Fountains were dried 


4 ; with many other Calamities, Conflagrations, and Wars, 


at happened at the ſame Time. Regiomontanus conſidering, 
that Comets were ſeldom ſeen burning for two Years ſucceflive- 
ly, and being greatly affected with the prodigious Event that 
followed, publiſhed his Treatiſe en the ad Place and 
| Magnitude of Comets. f 
At that Time, M. Chr: iflianus, a Nan e well ** 
in this Sort of Learning, lived at Erfurth; how much he was 
valued by Regiomantanus appears from his Epiſtle, in which he 
writes, That intending to publiſh Editions of uſeful Writers, 
he the more willingly came to Norimbergh, that he might be the 
Bearer t9 him, Whoſe Aſſiſtance, ] udgment, and _ 
garneit!) 


8 22 
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earneſtly deſired in many Things.” Certainly, the Candour of 
this moſt excellent Artiſt deſerves the higheſt Praiſe, fince he 
neither envied nor defamed the Profeflors of his own Art. 
Ramus, in the Account he gives of the admirable Works at- 
tempted and performed by Regiomontanus, tells us, that in his 
Work-ſhop at Norimbergh, was an Automaton in perpetual Mo- 
tion; that he made an artificial Fly, which taking its F light 
from his Hand, would fly round the Room, and at laſt, as if 


an Eagle, which, on the Emperor's Approach to the C ity, he 
ſent out, high in the Air, à great Way to meet him, and that it 


wonder, adds Ramus, at the Dove of Archytas, ſince Norimbergh 
can ſhew a Fly, and an Eagle, armed with Geometrical Wings. 
Therefore, thoſe famous Artificers, who were formerly in Greece, 
and Zgypt, are no longer of any Account, ſince Norimbergh 
can boaſt of her Ngiomontanuſes. For the Senate and People of 
this City, did all in their Power to have a continual Succeffion 
of Regiomontanuſes. For Wernerus firſt, and then the Schoneri, 
Father and Son, afterwards, revived the Spirit of Regiomontarus. 
Some Years had paſſed ſince Regiamontanus was at Rome, 
where he had Jeft ſuch rare Specimens of his admirable Erudition, 


greatly increaſed by his Ephimerides; inſomuch, that the learned 
Men in that City were very deſirous of having his Company 
again. Pope Sixtus IV. wrote to him, inviting him to come; 
for having reſolved to ſet about a Reformation of the Calendar, 
and finding No- body at Rome equal to the Work, deſired his 
Afiſtancs, Great Promiſes were made him, and as a farther 
Inducement, he was created Biſhop of Nariſbon. | 

Regiomontanus was ſome Time in Suſpence, before he could 
prevail with himſelf to accept the Invitation, The Splendor of 


were the Delights of his Studies, which a ju Diſcharge of the 
Duties of the paſtoral Office, muſt neceſſarily interrupt. He 
likewiſe conſidered, that he ſhould leave the Edition of ſo many 
valuable Authors imperfect, and which he had ſo much at Heart, 
that he could not eafily be drawn from it. Neither ſhould he 
kd at Romy, that excellent Patron, Cardinal Beſſarion, who, 
about 


weary, would return to his Maſter's Hand; that he fabricated 


kept him Company to the Gate of the City. Let us no more 


that his Name was highly venerated ; but his Fame had been 


the Dignity offered him was very noble; but much dearer to him 


< + , 
We 
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about three Years before, died at Ravenna. For theſe Reaſons, 
it was with great Regret he undertook the Journey, preſaging, 
it is ſaid, his own Death; but the Pope's Authority prevailed, 
Another Motive was, the Cauſe propoſed, which would gatify 
his Deſire of being ſerviceable to the Public. For every one 
knows of what Conſequence it is, to have the Courſe. of the 
Year rightly ordered and correct; and he would not withold his 


Hand from ſo great, and uſeful a Wola. 
To Reme, therefore, he went, where he had not been quite 2 
Year, before he departed this Life, about the End of Juh, in 
the Year 1476; not without a ſtrong Suſpicion of being poiſoned 
by the Sons of Trapezuntius, becauſe he had cenſured their Fa. 
ther's Verſion of Ptolemy, refuted the Errors in the Commen- / 
tary, and his Reprehenſions of Theon. He lived to the Age of 


forty Years, and one Month; and as it was Matter of Aſtoniſh- * 
ment, that he could undertake ſo many, and ſuch, prodigious - 
t, tha 


| Works in ſo ſhort a Space of Time ; ſo his Death was attended 
with an univerſal Lamentation, for ſo great, and good a Man, W 
He was buried in the Pantheon; and among other Verſes to the 


Honour of his Memory, Latomus wrote the following. My 
ben Jove beheld the ſhining Spheres increas d, tha 
And à bright Tenth* juſt added to the reſt, 185 

Began to dread his Palace we'd be ſeen, 2 
Naked, and open to the View of Men. 1 5 = 
. 1 . ia | P ls 
he Reaſon of his alluding to the tenth Sphere is this: Regis Ain 
montonus, writing againſt Thebit, explains the Trepidation; upon he c 
which, a ninth Sphere was invented ; for the fimple Motion of the qual 
eighth Sphere towards its Riſing, being reftored, the Ninth ble ( 
would render that unequal, and the Tenth would: vary. the, Ob- H 
liquity of the Ecliptic ; and as by that Means the Primum Mobile A 
would be carried farther, there was formed a Syſtem of the whole he e 
eleven Spheres. So that it was not ſo much a tenth, as an eleventh Gn: 
Sphere which he induced; which gave Occaſion not only to the Re- Clim 
mark in the above Verſes, but likewiſe to that Eulogy which Jovi! 0 
beſtows on Regiomontanus. © This one Man, ſays he, whom we ho- un, 
nour for his admirable Induſtry, the Quickneſs of his Wit, and a the F 
the moſt excellent of all Aſtronomers, that ever flouriſhed before him, Aﬀe; 
invented the eleventh Sphere of the whole celeſtial Globe, the reſt in. co 
cluded in its daily Motion, with an unerring Certainty to himſelh _ 
and to Pofterity : In this glorious Palm of Wiſdom, he was, 1 whie 


Truth, more noble than Thales, Eudoæut, Callippus,. or even Poly 
himſelf, that great Maſter of Science.“ i 9 
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In vain, ſaid he, we mov'd that Race from hence, © 
Since theſe high Battlements are no 2 ꝗ 7 

Can none of us theſe bold Attempts oppoſe? 5 
Or ſhall we ſit content, invaded thus A 
In vain, ſaid Hermes, you the Fates defy 3 
*Tis their Decree, this Man ſhall never die. 
If you'd reflrain him, T adviſe you bus 
This Inſtant canonize him one of us. | 


FF. @ '# 78 C S Fo ® T. 
PUR BACHIUS, who has been often mentioned in the 
foregoing Life, was not only the Maſter, but the Aſſo- 
ciate of Regiomontanus in all their arduous Labours after Know- 
| ledge in the Sciences. They equally endeavoured to improve 
every Branch of Learning, by all the Means in their Power, 
tho Aſtronomy ſeems to have been the favourite Study of both. 
What Advances Regiomontanus made in that celeſtial Science, 
we have already ſeen; and had not the immature Death of 
Purbachius prevented his further Purſuits, there is no Doubt, but 
that, by their joint Induſtry, Aſtronomy would have been car- 
ried to the greateſt Perfection. That this is not merely Surmiſe 
may be learnt from thoſe Improvements which Purbachius actu- 
ally made, to render the Study of it more eaſy and practicable. 


1 His firſt Eſſay was, to amend the Latin Tranſlation of Prolemys 
big Alnegeſt, which had been made from the Arabic Verſion; this 
_ he did, not by the Help of the Greek Text (for he was unac- 
the quainted with that Language) but by drawing the moſt proba- 
nth ble Conjectures from a ſtrict Attention to the Author's Senſe. 
* He then proceeded to other Works, and wrote a Tract, which 
1ole he entitled, An Introduction to Arithmetic; then a Treatiſe on 
nth — or Dialling, with Tables ſuited to the Difference of 
Re. Cimates; likewiſe a mall Tract concerning the Altitudes of the 
5e. un, with a Table; alſo, Aftrolabic Canons, with a Table of 
a a the Parallels, proportioned to every Degree of the EquinoQtial. 
him, After that, he conſtructed ſolid Spheres, or celeſtial Globes, and 
15 compoſed a new Table of fixed Stars, adding the ngitude, by 


which every Star from Ptolemy to the Middle of that Age had 
hereaſed. He likewiſe invented various other Inſtruments, 
81 among 
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among which was the Gnomon, or geometrical Quadrate, with | 


Canons, and a Table for the Uſe of it. 
But farther ; he not only collected the various Tables of the 


| primum Mobile, but added new ones, and invented a new Table | 
of Sines, which proceeded by ten Minutes (Minuta Dena) the | 


whole Sine being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 6000000 of Parts; which 
Kegiomontanus afterwards extended to ſingle Minutes. Pur bachius 
prefaced it with a Tract concerning Sines, and inſcribed with 
Chords, or parallel Lines; which though but ſhort, yet was the 
firſt that gave Occaſion gradually-to introduce the Ros of Tri- 
gonometrical Calculation, 

When he had prepared the Tables of the fixed Stars, he ſe 
himſelf to reform the Tables of the Planets, and conſtructed ſome 
entirely new for Equations; becauſe in the Hiphonſine Work they 
were too inaccurately drawn. Having finiſhed his Tables, he 
wrote a Kind of perpetual Almanac, but chiefly for the Moon, 
agreeing to the Periods of Meton and Callippus ; likewiſe an Al- 
manac for all the Planets, or, as Regiomontanus afterwards called 
it, an Ephemeris, for many Years. But obſerving there were 
other Planets in the Heavens at a great Diſtance from the Places 
where they were deſcribed to be in the Tables, particularly the 
Sun and Moon (whoſe Eclipſes were obſerved by all, and yet 
frequently not happening according to the Times foretold) he 
applied himſelf to conſtruct new Tables, particularly adapted to 
Eclipſes; which were famous afterwards, as none ever equalled 
them for Exactneſs. To the ſame Time may be referred his 
finiſhing that famous Work, entitled, A new Theory of the Pl. 


nets, which Regiomontanus, after his Death, publiſhed. the firſt 


of all his — L 
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HENRY Conngiius AGRIPPA, 
FJENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA was born at Ce 


hogne, in Germany, on the 17th Day of September, in the 
Year 1486. He was a Deſcendant of that truly noble. and an- 


| tient F amily, called the Netteſbeims; and being very ambitious of 


PRO in the F outlines of his renowned Anceſtors (who 7 
ar 


g 
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for many Ves poſſeſſed ſome of the moſt honourable and im- 
portant Pbſts that the ſeveral Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria 
could confer upon them 3) he entered himſelf, even during his 
Minority, into the Service of the Emperor Maximilian, who 
ſoon took Notice of him ; for, as from his tender Years he had 
applied himſelf remarkably cloſe to the Study of the Languages; 
and had made himſelf, before his Arrival at ten Years of Age, a 
perfect Maſter of Penmanſbip, in all the various Branches of it, 
then principally practiſed in his native Country, he was ſoon ad- 
vanced to a very conſiderable and advantageous Clerkfhip under 
the Government; but having ſtill more extenſive Views, and a 
| Taſte for the Sword, he voluntarily laid down that- ſedentary 


Life, in order te ſerve his Country in the Army; and for ſeven 


Years ſucceſſively, he acted as a Volunteer amongſt the Imperial 
Forces that were then employed in Itahy; where, in divers En- 
gagements, he ſo far diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Intrepidity and 
good Conduct, that, as a Compenſation in ſome Meaſure for his 
extraordinary Merit, he was highly honoured, and diſtinguiſhed 


by the itle of Knight of the military Order. However, not- 
withſtanding this Preferment, he was as fond of ſhining in the 


literary World, as in the Field ; and for that Reaſon, took up 
his Degrees in the Univerſity, and aſſumed the public Charac- 
ter, not only of a Doctor of Laws, but that of Phyſic likewiſe ; 
in both which he was an able and experienced Practitioner. 

It is allowed by all who had the Honour and Pleaſure of being 
perſonally acquainted with him, that he was a Gentleman of an 
incomparable Genius, and profound Penetration; that he was 
perfect Maſter of Eight ſeveral Languages, and well verſed in 
the Knowledge of moſt of the Arts and Sciences; inſomuch that, 
Paulus Jouius calls him a portentous Wit; and Ludruicus Vives 
ſtiles him the Miracle of the Age he lived in, and aſſures us, that 
of thoſe Few that were learned in that dark Age, he by far ex- 
celled them all. He was, in ſhort, ſuch an Adept in the Secrets 
of Nature and Art, that the illiterate Vulgar looked on him as a 
dangerous Perſon, and as one that had ſome illicit Communica- 
tions with the Devil. 

It muſt be acknowledged, 8 Pe, though he was the 
Admiration of Trithemius, E raſmus, and Melanfton, and ſome 


others, * in that Age, were . Lights, and ſincere Lo- 
vers 
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vers of Learning, yet, through his over-curious' Enquiries, ad 1 
the too great Liberties which he took of diſcloſing his Sentittiently 
particularly his interfering too far in Points relating tothe Chutd . 
he expoſed himſelf to the high Diſpleaſure of the Clergy. *** | 
By feveral of his Letters it appears, that he reſided for b | 
Time in France before the Year 1507 ; that he travelled ins 
Spain, in the Year 1508, and that he read public Lectures at * 
Dola, in the Year 1509 ; where, though ſome of the Muß 
looked upon many of his Tenets as heterodox and dangerous; 
yet he was ſo far admired by others, even by thoſe of the higheſt 3 
Rank and Quality, that they honoured him with their Atte. 
dance. | 
And in order to ingratiate bimſelf with the Lady Margariii 
of Auſtria, who was then Governante of the Maher bad, he g- 
nally diſtinguifhed himſelf as an Advocate for the Fair Sex; ad 
publiſhed a Treatiſe accordingly, wherein he endeavoured ot 
monſtrate, that, in Point of Excellency, the Gentlemen were b 
far inferior to the Ladies. In which the Sentiments he expreſſed } 
were correſpondent with his Conduct; for he was twice mat N 
had many Children by each of his Wives, and was laviſh in ae 
Praiſes at their Deceaſe. 
From Dola, in the Year 15 10, he rarities: to England, a 
he publiſhed his Commentaries on the Epiſtles of St. Paul. 
Some Time after, he went back again to Cologne, where for 4 
veral Months, he read Lectures of Divinity in Public, and then 
returned to the Emperor's Army in Fahy; where he tarried till tu 
Cardinal de St. Croix invited him to Piſa, where he would uns | 
doubtedly have ſhone amongſt the Doctors of the Council, hall | 
that Aſſembly continued their Seffions. After that, he read fevts : 
ral Divinity Lectures publicly both at Pavia and Turin. NY 
His Lectures at the former were in 1515; and beſides thoſe "Y 
Divinity, he read one as an Apology for, or rather ati Encortiiutil 
on Mercurins Triſmegiftus, otherwiſe called Hermes, a Philoſophet 
of great Reputation, who was generally allowed to be the fit 
Naturaliſt at ever applied kimſelf to the Study of the Phi 
Stone. 
By his great Merit he had a Poſt, of conſiderable Profit and Re. 
putation, conferred on him at Metx; but for eſpoufins the Cu 


of a young Country Lafs,-who was — with Witchcraft, W: 
wat 
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was. 5 obliged, not only to reſign his Place, but to abandon the 
City. 

In the Year 1520, he repaired to Cline, «a Place of his 
Nativity, as before obſerved ; but in the Year enſuing, he went 


ly as a Phyſician; and in 1524, he went to Lyons, and there 
made himſelf fo conſpicuous, as to be appointed Phyſician in 


of France; but he is ſaid to be diſmiſſed from that honourable 


Nation; and thro* an honeſt Freedom which he took in aſſuring 
her, that her Curioſity was vain and fruitleſs ; and adviſing her, 
at the ſame Time, to apply her Mind to Matters of more real 
Importance. 
Agrippa, being thereupon 2 diſcarded, indulged for 
ſome Time his Reſentment, and wrote ſeveral ſevere Invectives 
2vainſt her, as well as thoſe who were the principal Inſtruments 
of his Diſgrace ; 3 but, upon more mature Deliberation, he deter- 
mined to retire to the Netherlands, and having procured a Paſſ- 
port for that Purpoſe, he arrived at Antwerp in July 1528, where 
he ſoon became eminent; and in 1 529, was invited, at one and 
the ſame Time, to the Service of King Henry of England, of the 
mperor Charles V. and to that of the Dutcheſs of Auſiria, in 
Compliment to whom he compoſed his Vindication of the Fair 
der, as before- mentioned. 
He accepted the latter, and was conſtituted, thro* her Means, 
Hiſtoriographer to His Imperial Majeſty. 
He publiſhed, by Way of Introduction, the Hiſtory of the 
wronation of Charles V. and ſoon after, he was appointed to 
draw up, and pronounce in Public a Dirge, or Funeral Eulogium, 
on his Patroneſs the Governante, then lately deceaſed, whoſe 
Death proved, in a great Meaſure, (if we may be indulged the 
Expreſſion) the Life of our Aerippa; for his Enemies had en- 
deavoured greatly, to leſſen his Reputation with the Emperor. 
Being greatly chagrined, thro? the ill Treatment that he had 
net with at Court; he ſoon after publiſhed his Treatiſe on the 
Vanity and Imperfection of all the Arts and Sciences in general; 
ck x was penned with remarkable Keenneſs; wherein he en- 
| Tt deavoured 


to Geneva, and from thence to Fribourg, where he acted public- 


Ordinary to the Dutcheſs of Savoy, Mother to Francis I. King 


Service, thro' his Non-compliance with his Miſtreſs's Orders to 
find out, by the unerring Rules of A/rology, the true State of the 
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deavoured to demonſtrate, that they rather tended to the Cor- 
ruption of Mens Manners, than to their Reformation; and it is 
highly probable, that the ſatyrical Reflections that are plentiful- 
ly interſperſed throughout that Work gave great Diſguſt to his 


Adverſaries, and were the principal Means of its not meeting 


with that Succeſs, which it really deſerved. 

| Tho! the preceding Diſſertation gave his Enemies great Dic 
guſt; yet another, which he publiſhed ſoon after at Antwerp, 
entituled, The Occult Philoſopher ; or, @ new Diſplay of the Ke. 
crets of Magic, proved ftill more offenſive than the former, and 
provoked them beyond all Meaſure. Cardinal Campegio, it is 
true, the Pope's Legate, and the Cardinal de la Marc, then Bi- 
ſhop of Liege, were his ſincere Friends, and uſed their utmoſt 
| Endeavours to ſilence his outrageous Opponents ; but their In- 
tereſt proved of very little real Service; for with all their good 
Offices, neither of them could recover for him One ſingle Pen- 
ny of his Penſion, as Hiſtoriographer in Ordinary to Franci-, 
then King of France; or as domeſtic Phyſician to the illuſtrious 
Lady Kargaretts; his Majeſty” s Mother, then Governante of the 
Netherlands ; neither were they able, in ſhort, to prevent his 
Impriſonment at Brufſe +, in the Year 1531. All their Services 
amounted to no more than this; namely, the Accompliſhment 
of his Diſcharge ſoon afterwards. 
In 1532, indeed, he paid a Viſit to the Archbiſhop of Cr, 
to whom he dedicated his laſt mentioned Occult, Magical Tru- 
tiſe, and received from his Grace a complimental Letter on the 
Occaſion, with his free Permiſſion to publiſh it under the Shelter 
of his Patronage and Protection. The Dread of his Creditors 
who were at that Time too numerous, and too highly exaſpera- 
ted at his Conduct, obliged him to take up his Reſidence at C- 
ine ſomewhat longer than he intended: However, he very 
openly and warmly oppoſed the literary Cenſors of the Place, 
who uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to ſuppreſs the Publication af 
a New Edition of the laſt- mentioned Philoſophical Treatiſe, which 
was then in the Preſs, and had been carefully reviſed; with ve- 
ry conſiderable Additions and Amendments. This New Edin, 
however, notwithſtanding all the powerful Oppoſition it met 
with, made i its public e in the Vear 1533. my 

er 
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After he had conquered this arduous Undertaking, he with- 


or- 
is drew to Bonn, where he reſided till the Year 1535. 
ul- Fond of roving about, he there determined to reviſit Lyons ; 
his and went accordingly ; but, before he was well ſettled, he was 
ng taken into Cuſtody by a French Meſſenger of State, for having 
7 wrote a ſevere Satyre on his late Patroneſs, the Mother of King 
il. Francis I. who had diſcarded him, as her Phyſician in Ordinary, 
rh, without the leaſt Fee or Reward. Thro' the Intereſt of ſome of 
Se- his Friends at Court, however, he was ſoon reſtored to his Li- 
ind berty ; whereupon, he immediately retired to Grenoble, and de- 
t is parted this Life there before the Expiration of the Year 1535. 
Bi- Some ſay, he died in one of their public Hoſpitals; ſome again 
oft fay, at the Houſe of the Receiver-General of the Province of 
In- Daupbiny; but others inſiſt, that he breathed his laſt, at an Ab- 
ol bot's Apartment, and' was decently interred in the Jacobine 
en- Convent. 
51, But be that as it will, it is manifeſt, that he was no richer in 
ous his latter Days, than he had ever been before. For, Don Duixot 
the like, he was for ever wandering about, and hunting after new 
his Adventures; had ever in his Eye ſome diſtant Proſpects of the 
ces laſt Importance; was always very unſucceſsful; and, in a Word, 
ent too often reduced to the very loweſt Ebb of Fortune, even to 
the Want of the common Neceſlaries of Life. | 
OY This is too often the Caſe, and the hard Lot of moſt of the 
"9 Virtuoſi, and Men of real Merit, who, regardleſs of the Frowns 
the of that capricious Miſtreſs, run indiſcreetly the Riſque of being 
lter utterly ruined and undone, in their eager Reſearches after new li- 
ors, terary Acquiſitions : Acquiſitions, indeed, which are ineſtimable 
era- to thoſe who have a true Taſte for them; but ſeldom, very ſel- 
C dom, if ever, put it in their Power, is live independent, and 
en to look down with an Eye of Contempt of ſuch worthleſs Mor- 
ace, tals, who value themſelves, tho' without one Grain of Wiſdom, 
n of in Proportion to their Riches ; and make Merit in Rags the daily 
nich Objects of their Ridicule. 
ve- But to return to our Memoirs. It is highly probable, that be 
im, lived and died i in the Communion of the Church of Rome; not- 
met vithſtanding it is well known, that he was too partially fond of 


the Doctrines of Luther, and his Diſciples. There never ap- 


money as we have * any Treatiſe of Agrippa's in Public, 
wherein 
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164 Brocrarnia PHILOSOPHICA, 
wherein he countenances the arbitrary . of Henry VIII. 


from his lawful Queen. 
As to his Practice of the Black Art, as 1 as that of Plyſe 
our Hiſtorians are not perfectly agreed. And much may be ſaid 


on both Sides of the Queſtion, But, in ſhort, if ever he did 


publicly profeſs himſclf to be a Magician ; he demonſtrated, be- 
yond all Contradiction, the Weakneſs of his Art; for never did 
any Adept in Occult Phil/aphy miſcarry oftener than he did; nor 
was any nfortunate Virtuoſo ever reduced ſo often as he, to 


convinced of his Ry in that Particular, Kee? never look- 
ed upon him as a Conjuror ; for had they entertained the eaſt 
Notion of him as ſuch, they would never have attempted to baf- 
fle him, in the ſhameful Manner that they always did, whenever 
he formally petitioned for the Arrears of his Penſion. - 

Te Subſtance of this Life was principally extracted from an 
anonymous French Author, who, it is plain, was not fully con- 
vinced of the Nullity of the Magic Art, than which, a more 
groſs and blaſphemous Impoſture never infeſted Mankind. 


De 21 FE of Cor ERNIcus. 


ICHOL AS COPERNICUS was a Native of Thorn, a 

City of Note in Priſſia Royal, where he was born January 
19, 1473. His Father's Name was Nicholas, and his Mother 
was Siſter to Lucas Watzelrode, afterwards Biſhop of Warm. 
He learnt the Latin and Greek Languages partly at Home, and 
partly at the Univerſity of Cracow, where he ſtudied Philoſophy, 
and ſometimes Medicine; at length he obtained the Degree of 
Doctor. Mean while, as he was always extreamly fond of the 
Mathematics, he attended the Lectures, private and public, of 


Albertus Brudzevius, a Profeſſor of that Science in the ſame Uni- 


verſity. Of him he learnt the Uſe of the Aſtrolabe, by which 
he got a good Inſight into Aſtronomy, and at length grew ſo 
emulous of the illuſtrious Fame of Regiomantanus, that he reſol 
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1 ved to follow him in all his Steps. Among his Fellow- Students, 
who were equally. ambitious of acquiring Fame in the ſame 


5 Way, was Jacobus Coblinius, who afterwards publiſhed an Ex- 
d planation of the Aſtrolabe ; alſo Japovius, Nicolaus, Schadekius, 
4 and Martinus Ilbuſius, with whom he frequently conferred on | 
- the Obſervations they made on Eclipſes. He, however, culti- . 
d vated every Part of the Mathematics, but applied himſelf 
r more eſpecially to Perſpective, by which Means he became ſo 


complete a Maſter in Painting, that he drew his own Picture, 
with a ſurpriſing Likeneſs, before a Glaſs. His View in learn- 


E ing to paint was, that, in his Travels, eſpecially thro” /raly, he 
ly might be enabled, not only to copy, but delineate with his own 
c Pencil whatever was worthy his Obſervation. 
{ft Being returned to Thorn, after a ſhort Stay, he fot ut for 
f- lialy, being then in the 23d Year of his Age. He ftopp< firit | 
er at Bononia, to give himſelf the Pleaſure of eonverſing' vith Do. ; 
minicus Maria, a Man of excellent Erudition, and who for 4 
an twelve Years had taught Aſtronomy with great Applauſe. From 9 
N- thence he proceeded to Rome, where, in a ſhort Time, his Fame 1 
re was little inferior to that of Reg:9montanus. Here, in a full Aſ- 5 
ſembly of Doctors and great Men, he was inſtituted Profeſſor 4 
of the Mathematicks. 1 
= After ſome Years ſpent at Rome, he Wenns to his own 5 
— where, on account of his high Attainments in Learn- io 
ing, and the Gentleneſs of his Manners, he was affectionately 3 
| —_ by his Uncle, Lucas Watzelrode, Biſhop of Warmia; I 
| 2 | who, in order to give him the more Leiſure to purſue his mathe- A 
ary matical Studies, ſettled him in the College of Canons at /Yarmia, 2 
ner appertaining to his Cathedral Church. However, he was not 4 
2 ſuffered at firſt to enjoy his Canonate in Peace, as he often 7 
nd complains in his Letters to his Uncle, who remained at Court, YH 
by, that he might be at Hand to defend the public Cauſe againſt the 7 
of Croſs-bearers and Teutonic Knights; which ſo provoked them, W 
the that they libelled him publickly in the Dyet of Poſnania. But 4 
of at length, his own Merit, together with that of his Uncle, pre- : * 
ni aled, and he obtained a peaceable Poſſeſſion. Upon which he Y 
ich inſtantly applied himſelf to three Things in particular. One * 
0 was, diligently to attend on:divine Offices : Another, to attain 1 
ſol: ſo much Skill i in Medicine, as to enable him to relieve the Poor” 
vel | Uu whe! 
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166 BroRAPTHTA Pritosornica, 

whenever they ſhould want his Aſſiſtance; thirdly; to employ the 
Reſidue of his Time in Study. For which Purpoſe he always 
enoſe Solitude; and, except the Affairs of the See, or the Chap: 
ter requized it, never, but with Reluctance, engaged in Buſi- 


neſs. But as this was ſometimes unavoidable, ſuch was his Sa. 


gacity, and the Solidity of his Judgment, that his Opinion was 
generally acquieſced in. For Inſtance; when the Aſſembly of 
the States was held at Grodao, he was unanimouſly choſen by the 
College of Canons to repreſent them there. Among other Af: 
fairs tranſacted in that Dyet, one was concerning Money, the 


Value of which had- been very much diminiſhed by the late 
Wars. A Committee of Prufſian- and Polonian Senators were 


appointed to examine the Matter. They accordingly delibe- 
rated frequently upon it, but could come to no Refolution, and 


broke up without ſettling any Thing. Upon which, Copernicus 


drew up a Canon, or Rule, for computing all Sorts of Money 
then current through all the Provinces: of the Kingdom, and 
for reducing them to a certain Standard; with which the Se- 
nate were ſo well ſatisfied, that they cauſed it to be inſerted a. 
mong their public Acts. ; 
But as he never ſought Occaſion to engage in Buſineſs, ſo he 
never declined it when fairly offered. But our principal Regard 
will be to that Part of his Life, which he devoted to Contemp- 
lation and Study; and as he affected nothing ſo much as the 
Knowledge of the Heavens and Celeſtial Bodies; for which his 
Name is ſo highly celebrated, we ſhall relate in what Order he 
began, and by what Steps he proceeded to thoſe Attainments he 
acquired in this Science. . | 
In the firſt Place, he obſerved, that Aſtronomers, while they 
would maintain an equal Motion in the celeſtial Circumvolu- 
tions, took for it, or meaſured from, not a proper, but a wrong 
Center; namely, that of a Circle called the Equant. Nor could 
they collect the principal Thing, that is, the Form of the 
World, and its fine Diſpoſition, from that Heap of Hypotheſes 
which they were forced to uſe. Wherefore he reſolved to pe 
ruſe as many of the Books of Philoſophers and Aſtronomers az 
he could lay Hands on, examine their ſeveral Syſtems, and 
earch out what was probable in them, that, from the Whole, be 
might form a more exquiſite Harmony of the celeſtial _— 
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and Symmetry. of the Parts of the World, than that which had 
been univerſally admitted. 

As he knew that the Pythagoreans had removed the Earth 
from the Center, and had placed therein the Sun, the moſt 
noble of all Bodies, he imagined he perceived ſomewhat of a 
beautiful Order, if he might only be allowed to make a Change, 
that is, to place the Sun in the Center, and make the Earth 
move round the Sun. For Nicetas, Echphantas, Heraclides, and 
others, aimed well, who, though they detained the Earth in 
the Center, yet gave it a Motion, by which it turned on its 
own Axis, like a Sphere in a Wheel, and daily perfecting a 
Circuit from the Weſt to the Eaft, made the Viciſſitude of 
Day and Night, and aſſuming the Office of the Primum Mobile, 
diſcharged the Sphere of the fixed Stars, and all the Planets 
from their rapid Motion ; ſo that the Earth being turned to the 
Eaſt, all the Stars muſt neceſſarily appear turned to the Weſt, 
which nevertheleſs would appear very diſproportionate. Where- 
fore Philolaus did much better, when, removing the Earth from 
the Center, he gave it not only a diurnal Motion round its own 
Axis, but an annual Circuit round the Sun; by which Means it 
happens, that in traverſing the Zodiac, under whatever Sign it 
is, the Sun appears in oppoſition ; ſo that the Earth itſelf, 
. Mercury, Venus, and the reſt of the Planets, muſt acknowledge 
the Sun as their Center. But it ſeemed abſurd to pluck the 
Earth from the Center, and to give it ſuch Kind of Motions. 
Copernicus, therefore, having variouſly canvaſſed the Matter, and 
aſcribed a triple Motion to the Earth, he thus writes: By 
a cloſe and Jong Obſervation, I have at length found, that 
& if the Motions of the reſt of the Planets be compared with 
the Circulation of the Earth, and be computed for the 

Revolution of each, not only their Phenomena will follow, 
te but it will ſo connect the Orders and Magnitudes of the 
ce Planets, and- all the Orbs, and even Heaven itſelf, that No- 

thing in any Part of it could be tranſpoſed, without the Con- 
* fuſion of the Reſt of the Parts, and of the whole Uni- 
« verſe,” 

This was about the Year 1507. But he did not think it 
enough to eftabliſh a general Ratio of Hypotheſis only, and 


zocording to it to ſolve Phenomena in general ; but he wanted 
| likewiſe 
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likewiſe to conclude upon ſome ſpecial Hypotheſes, ſo as to de. 
fine the Periods of all Motions, that. from thence he might be 
able to erect Tables for the Heavens, preferable to the Pro: 
maic and Alphonſine; for which Purpoſe, he judged it neceſlary 


to make Obſervations, and by comparing them with thoſe more 


antient, he might attain to a greater Preciſion. To this End 
he fabricated a Quadrant, -to be erected and applied to the Me. 
ridian Line above the Plane of the Horizon, that by the Help 
of a Shadow, from a cylindrical Gnomon fixed at the Center, 
might be obſerved the greateſt and leaſt Meridian Altitude of 
the Sun, in the Summer and Winter Solftice ; likewiſe for 
taking the Diſtance of the "Tropics, and the Altitude of ei. 


ther ; {alſo the Altitude of the Equator in the Middle ; likewiſe 


the Altitude of the Pole might thereupon be own, by eſti- 
mating the Altitude of the Equator. He likewiſe conſtructed 
_ a parallactical Inſtrument of Fir Wood, whoſe Limb was di- 
vided into 1414 ſmall Parts, -or Portions, marked. with Ink, to 
the End it might ſubtend the right Angle of a Quadrant, 
whoſe Legs were four Cubits long, conſiſting of 1000 of the 
ſame Parts. The Uſe of this was, for obſerving the Altitudes 
of any of the Stars, particularly of the Sun, not only when he 
is about the Tropics, but alſo about the Aquinoctial; but 
eſpecially in the Spring, to obſerve his Entrance. into Aries. 
Likewiſe of the Moon, but chiefly when ſhe is in the northern 
Limit, and that Limit in Cancer, to find out her greateſt La- 
titude; alſo of Regulus, or of any other remarkable fixed 


Star, in order to obtain its Diſtance from the ÆEquinoctial 


Point. 


Being by theſe 3 furniſhed with many curious Ob- 


ſervations; he began to digeſt them in Order, and undertook a 


Work, which he finiſhed, and divided into fix Books, entituled, 
The Revolutions of the Cele eftial Orbs, which, in a grometrical oo 


thod, .included the whole Science of Aftronomy. 45 


The firſt Book is divided into two Parts; in the 3 he 
handles the Doctrine of Sines, or Chords, which he judged ne- 
ceſſary in ſolving Triangles, both plain and ſpherical : But in 


the former he has exhibited a general Idea, or Deſcription of 


the World, agreeable to his on Hypotheſis, in which Motion 
is attriputed to the Earth. In the firſt Place, he teaches that. 


the 
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the World is of a ſpherical Form, and aſſigns this Reaſon for 


it ; becauſe the Sphere is the moſt perfect of all Fi igures, and: 


contains 4 greater Quantity of Space within it, ' than any others 
He obſerves farther likewiſe, that fluid Bodies naturally put on 


the Figure of a Sphere; that the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, 


and all the heavenly Bodies, are of that Figure, and therefore, 
he concludes at once, that the Figure of the viſible World muſt 
be ſuch likewiſe ; though he is in al this plainly miſtaken; be- 
cauſe, properly ſpeaking, the World has no Figure at all, as it 
is not circumſcribed, or bounded by any Limits; ; and what we 
call the Firmament is a mere En, Rationis, or Idea of the 
Mind, and its ſpherical Form is eaſily accounted for on the 
Principles of Optics; as we ſhall hereafter ſee.” In this Book, 

our Author very much inſiſts on the ſphetical Figure of the 


Earth; and its circular Motion about the Sun. He conſiders ; 


the Reaſons alledged by the Antients for placing the Earth im- 
moveably in the Center of the Syſtem, and very learnedly and 
rationally confutes ' them; and having ſettled this Point, and 
plainly proved the Sun to poſſeſs the Center of the Syſtem, he 


then treats of the celeſtial Orbits, as thoſe which the Planets 


deſcribe about the Sun, and- illuſtrates the ſame by a Diagrams 
which fince this Time has been. uſually called the Copernican 
em of the World. He then treats of the twofold Motion of 
the Earth, viz. the diurnal Motion about its Axis, and its 
annual Motion about the Sun; and having diſpatched the Doc- 
trine of plain and ſpherical T7172nometry, he proceeds to 
The SEconD Book. In this he conſiders the Doctrine of 
the Sphere, with a Deſcription of the various Citcles, great 
and ſmall, that compoſe the ſame, with theit various Interſec- 
tions and Inclinations, one with another, in regard to the dif- 
ferent Inhabitants of the Globe. He conſiders the Doctrine of 
right and oblique Aſcenſions, the Riſing and Setting of the Sun 
and Stars, the Parts of Time, and particularly of Days and 
Nights; after this, he gives an Account of the Inſtruments 
made uſe of for obſerving and correcting the Places of the 
Stars. He then proceeds to give us a new Catalogue of the 
Stars, found in the ſeveral Signs and Conſtellations, with the 
Latitude, Longitude, and Magnitude of each particulatly ſpe- 
ved, P 
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In che THIRD Book, he treats of the Equinoxes, and Sol. 
ices, and gives you a Hiſtory of Obſervations, proving the 
Inequality and Preceſſion of the ſame. He then treats of the 
Variation of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, and ſhews, that it 


has been continually changing, and how it proceeds from the 


Libration of the Earth” s Axis. The Quantity of this Motion 
2 then computed and digeſted, in Tables. The Times of the 
quinoxes are more particularly enquired into, and inveſtigated, 
the Magnitude of the Solar Year, and the Difference obſerved 
in the fame; and Tables of the equal and mean Motion of the 
Earth are computed for Years, Days, and ſexageſimal Parts, 
e then aceounts for the apparent Inequality of the Sun's 
otion, with all. the Variety obſeryed in the ſame, He they 
freats of the various Epechas, or Times, from whence the an- 
tient Aſtronomers began to compute the mean Motion of the 
Sun; and having largely conſidered the Nature and 22 
of the Sun's Motion, b 
or Equation ; ſo that, the Difference ate the true and mean 
Anmay, i is known for every Part of the Orbit, and , conſequently 
when one was given, the other might be how thence known, 
fter this, he diſcourſes on the Nychthemeron, or the Nature and 
difference of the natural Day of 24 Hour, which conclude, 
this Book, 

In. the F OURTH Book, he treats. of the Lunar Motions 
and conſiders the various Hypotheſis of the Antients concern- 
ing them: He corrects the Errors of their groſſer Obſervations, 
and gives us a more particular and correct Account of thoſe 
Motions, together with new Tables of the ſame. After this, he 
very particularly enquires into the various Differences and Ine- 
qualities of the Lunar Motion. He further, ſhews how they 
are to be accounted for, according to the Hypotheſis of Cycles 
and Epigyche, which jn thoſe Times they were obliged to make 
pſe of, for Want of knowing the true Theory of Gravity, of 
which. the firſt Hints, however, were found in the Books of 
this excellent Writer. He expounds the Doctrine of the Lu- 
nar Profthaphareſis and gives us Tables of the ſame ; by which 
the apparent Motion, or Place of the Moon, is found from the 
mean, or equal Motion given. He conſiders then the Motion 


ef ch the M oon, in Latitude, of the Quantity of the Angle which 
” th 


__ 
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the Moon's Orbit makes with the Eciptic. After this, _a have 
a particular Account of the Conſtruction of his Parallatic In- 
ſtrument, by which the Horizontal Parallas and Diſtance of 
the Moon from the Earth, Were much more accurately deter- 
mined, than had been done before. From hence too, he was 
able to meaſure the Diameter of the Moon, and of the Sha- 
dow of the Earth at the Moon's Orb: Alſo, he was hereby 
enabled to treat, in ſome Meaſure, of the Diſtance of the Sun; 


2s alſo, of the comparative Magnitude of the Sun, the Moon, 


and the Earth; which, tho very inaccurate, were ſtill much 


nearer the Truth than any thing that had before this Time 


been advanced upon the Subject. Having inſiſted largely on 
theſe Subjects, he proceeds to his Obſervations on the apparent 
Diameters of the Sun and Moon, with the various Changes 
they underwent at different Times. After this, he conſiders 
the different Dimenſions of the Shadow of the Earth, accord- 
ing to the Apogee, or Perigee, of the Luminaries, and illuſ- 
trates the fame by proper Diagrams. Then he inſiſts largely 
on the Doctrine of Parallaxes of the Sun and Moon, both in 
Latitude and Longitude, and gives us Tables of the ſame. He 
then treats of the Conjunctions and Oppoſitions of the Sun 
and Moon, with regard to their mean and true Times and 
Places. Then the Doctrine of Eclipſes, both of the Sun and 
Moon, is learnedly explained, in regard to the Manner in which 
they are produced, the Times in which they happen, the Quan- 
tity of Duration; and the Prognoſtics of the ſame; which 
cloſes the Fourth Book. 

The Firrn Book conſiders the planetary Motions, and 
their various Affections. He gives us the Number, their 
Diſtances from the Sun, and the Times of their Revolution, 
together with Tables of their mean Motions for Years, Days, 
Hours, and Minutes. After this, the- particular Theories of 
each Planet are taught and illuſtrated by proper Figures. He 
then gives an Account of the Diſtance of thoſe Planets from 
the Earth, the Apſides and £:.centricities of their Orbits, the 
mean Motions and Anowalies, with the Times or Epochas 
from whence they have been computed for each Planet, with 
the Quantity of the ſame, in proper Tables of the Pro/thaphe- 
1, peculiar to the Orbit of ee and having accounted for 

the 
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172 BIOGRAPHILA PRHILOSOPHICA. 


tre various Appearances and Inequalities of their Motions, in 


regard to their direct and retrograde Motions and Stations, he 
puts an End to the Fifth Book. 

The SixrTH Book is wholly ſpent in enquiring into, and 
aſcertaining the Latitude of the planetary Orbits, or the Incli- 
nation which they make with the Ecliptic, their Excentricities, 
the Places of their Nodes, &c:; and then the Whole is conclu- 
ded with Tables of the Latitude of each Planet. 

His Book was printed at Norimberg, in the Year 1543, and 
till then, the World had never ſeen any Thing that looked like 
a true Syſtem of Aſtronomy. For what Ptolemy had done in 


his Almageſitm Magnum, was entirely upon a falſe Hypotheſis, 
as we have already obſerved in the Life of that celebrated Au- 


thor ; and what had been performed by Regiomontanus and Pur. 


bachius, could be deemed no other than rude Sketches; and Out- 


lines of the Science ; and though their Writings were in great 
Repute, we do not find Copernicus made the leaſt Uſe of them, 
ſince we find no Mention of their Names, or of their Wri- 
tings in the Introduction to the preſent Work, tho' Copernicus 


wrote many Years after the Ephemerides of Regiomontanus, and 
the Theories of Purbachius were publiſhed. 


It appears from the Writings of Gaſſendus, in the Life of 


| this Author; that he finiſhed this Work about the Year 1 5303 


what he did afterwards, was only by Way of Correction, or A- 
mendment of what he had before written. 

About the Year 1516, he applied himſelf to * out and re- 
duce to Numbers, the various Motion of the Moon, in com- 


pliance with the Lateran Council, in which the Reformation of 


the Calendar was again agitated, which had been before deba- 
ted in the Councils of Conſtance and Baſil; and on which Ac- 


count Sixtus IV. afterwards ſent for Regiomontanus to Rome, as 


before mentioned in his Life, p. 155. Thus it was: When 
the Lateran Fathers had appointed a Committee for this Pur- 
poſe, they made Paul of Middleburgh, Biſhop of Semprmia, 


their Preſident ; he, by Letters, conſults Copernicus, and earnelt- 


ly entreats him to aſſiſt them with his Skill and Knowledge in 
this arduous Affair; Scultetus, his Friend and Colleague, joined 
in this Requeſt. But Copernicus would offer nothing precipitate- 


Jy, but promiſed all poſſible Diligence in inveſtigating a — 
5 
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of ſuch Moment. The Buſineſs therefoge temained wifiniſhee, 
and Copernicus applied himſelf fo cloſely to the taking and de: 


fining.the Motions of the Sun and Moon, that in the Dedica- 
tion of his Work to the Pontiff, he foretels, that his Labdurs 


would not be unuſeful to the Eccleſiaſtical State. And it is 


certain, that the Mathematicians, who were afterwards appointed 
by Gregory XIII. purſuant, to the Decreę of the Council of 
Trent, for the Emendation of the Calendars made uſe of lis 
Works; as is evident from that Chapter, ta which Chriſtipbur 
Clavins, in his Explanation of the Calendar, gives the Title, 
07 Of the Periad of the Anomaly of the Equinoxes, and Inequality, of 
the Years, according to the Doctrine of Nicholaus-Copernicus.' And 
altho' they thaught, that the Aplunſine Form of the Year ought 
to be retained; yet they found that it was, as it were, the Mid- 
dle between the Greateſt and the Leaſt; as * had a 
ſerved it at divers Times to agree. 

. To his Honour it. is remembered, that Ps Ten Rei- 
us, an ingenious and learned young Man, and Teacher of 
the Mathematics at Wittemlerg, ſtruck with the Fame of Co- 
pernicus and his Hypotheſis, quitted his Profeſſion, went to 
him into Pruſſia, and profefled himſelf his Diſeiple. This 
was in the Year 1539, with the Privacy of the famous Schone- 
rus, Profeſſor of the Mathematics, at - Norimberg, whom he 
promiſed to inform by Letters, whether the Report he had 
heard was anſwerable to his Expectations. In about two 
Months, he writes to him in the following Manner: “Believe 
“me, moſt learned Schonerus, that this Man, my Inftruftor, 
« jn all Kinds of Learning, and in the Science of Aſtronomy, 
« is not inferior to Regiomontanus. I freely compare bim to 
6 Ptolemy; not that I think Regiomontanus leſs than Profemy, 
« but becauſe my Preceptor has a Felicity. in common' with 
« Ptolemy, that, by the Divine Aſſiſtance, he would finiſh the 
« Reformation of Aſtronomy ; whereas Regiomontanus, O crueb 
« Pate | died before he had erected his Pillars.” - 

It is further ſaid, to the Praiſe of Copernicus, that it was * 

from. a Love of Novelty, or to make a Diſplay of his Wit, 
but from the Exigency of Things, that he travelled not in the 
kme Road with the Antients, and particularly _—_ whom 
| 1 2 | be 
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174 BioGRaPnia PHILOS OPHICA, 


he highly honoured, calling him the moſt eminent of Mathe. 


maticians, and Hipparebus, a Man of wonderful Sagacity. 
When Rhericus returned out of Pruſſia, he brought with him 


a Tract of Copernicus, concerning the Sides and Angles of Tri- 


angles, Planes, and Spheres, which he ordered to be printed, at 


Nerimberg, This ſmall Piece was afterwards inſerted in his | 
Work of Revolutions, at the End of the Firſt Book, after the 


Canon of Subtenſes, and is comprehended in two Chapters; ; 


the Firſt of which is contained in ſeven Theorems, the Other 


in fifteen ; to this Tract was added a Canon of Half Subten- 


ſes, or Sines, diſtinguiſhed from that i in the Work of the Re- 


volutions ; here it is ſuppoſed only at a Radius of 100,000 
Parts, and preceeds by * ten Minutes only ; but that ſuppoſes 
it a Radius of ee Pars, a proceeds by kingle 
Minutes. 

We ſhall now ſay ſomething of the Publication of the Work 
itſelf, which he could hardly be prevailed upon by the earneſt 
Entreaties of his Friends and learned Men, to permit, even in 
the laſt Days of his Life. Not that he envied Society any Be- 
nefit it might receive from his Labours; ; but as, on the one 
Hand, he never entertained any high Conceit of himſelf; ſo, on 
the other, he foreſaw that many would be offended with the 
Novelty of the Thing; and therefore held it better to impart it 
only to his Eriends, and the Lovers of Truth and Right, and, 
like the Pythagoreans, deliver it, as it were, by Hand, rather 
than by making it Public, to raiſe the Clamour of the Multi 


tude. It is certain, that when he was convinced, that the 


Church would be benefited by a regular Adjuſtment of the ce- 
leſtial Motions, he did not refuſe to conſtruct Tables, which 


might perform the Thing deſired, and which afterwards came 


into the Hands of every Body. 
Having therefore given his Aﬀent, and put the Work in 


Order, he addreſſed it, in a Preface, to the Sovereign Pontiff; 


in which, he declared the Reaſons which made him. fo reluc- 
tant to the Requeſt of his Friends, and by what Arguments he 
was induced to attribute Motion to the Earth : Adding, that he 


22 not doubt, b but the ingenious and learned Mathematician 


9 . EE would 


2 Dena Mints, | 
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| would j join in his Qpinion, if, as this Philoſophy firſt of all re- 
guires, they would not eurforily, but intenſely apply themſelyes 
to know and conſider the Arguments he had brought in this 
Work, for the Demonſtration of theſe Things. He concludes 
in theſe Terms: 5 But that both the Learned and Unlearned 
« may ſee, that I do not avoid the Judgment of any Man, 1 
te haye choſe to dedicate theſe Lucubrations to your Holineſs, 
18 eſther than to any other Perſon ; becauſe, even in the re- 
Fir noteſt Corner of the Earth, in which I live, you are in the 
ce higheſt Efteem, as well for the Dignity of your Order, and 
« univerſal Learning, as for your Love of the Mathematics; 
6 that you can, by your Authority and Judgment, eafily repreſs 
e the Stings of Calumny, tho', according to the Proverb, 

« there is no Remedy againſt the Backbiting of a Sycophant. 
| « If there be ſome, who, tho' ignorant of all Mathematics, 
fe take upon then) to judge « of theſe, and dare to reprove this 
« Inflityte, becauſe of ſome Place of Scripture, which they | 
« have miſerably warped to their Purpoſe, I regard them not, 
ce and even deſpiſe their raſh Judgment. For it is not unknown, 
te that Lactantius, otherwiſe a celebrated Writer, but an indif- 
N ferent Mathematician, ſpeaks very fooliſhly of the Form of 
« the Earth, when he laughs at thoſe who hold it has the 
« Form of a Globe. Therefore it ought not to ſeem ſtrange 
* to the Studious, if, in our Turn, we laugh at ſuch, Ma- 
be thematics are written for Mathematicians, to whom our La- 
« bours, if I am not miſtaken, will ſeem of ſome Advantage 
* to the Eccleſiaftical Republic, the Supremacy of which your 
. Sanctit) now holds, For not long ſince, under Leo X, when 
& in the Lateran Council, the Queſtion : about the Emendation 
of the Ecclefiaſtical Calendar was debated, but not deter- 
© mined, it remained ſo for this only Reaſon, becauſe the 
« Magnitudes of the Years and Months, and the Motions of 
te the Sun and Moon, were not accurately meaſured. What I 
© have done i in this Matter, I ſubmit principally to your Ho- 
« lineſs, and then to the Judgment of all learned Mathemati- 
« cians. And that I may not ſeem to promiſe your Holineſs 
© more concerning the Utility of this Work, than I am ablg 
1 to dr 1 pals now to the inſti itſelf . He 


* megane lese, 


and left it entirely to. | 
: 8 10 whoſe 1 22 5 and cal to . Ante be 0. 


ner ts 
the a of it, he therefore ſent it thither. . 4 r readily 
undertook the Office, and not only inſpected the Preſa, but 
wrote. a. ſhort Prefgce, in relation to the Hypotheſes of the 
Work: For he was of Opinion, that altho Copernicus had af. 
cribed. Motion. to the Earth, not merely as an; Hypotheſis, but 
ag an undoubted Certainty.; yet be thought -ſpmething ought to 
be. ſaid. by Way, of Excuſe, to ſoſten the, Matter to thoſe who 
might be ended at it, and that he did not aſſert ſuch a Mo- 
tion f for an eſtabliſhed Opinion, but an; Hypotheſis only. 1 
64 is, fays he, the Buſineſs of an Aſtronomer, by diligent and 
« acute Obſervation, to collect the Hiſtory of the ccleftial. Mo 
cc tions, and when he cannot by his Reaſon, inveſtigate the true 
« Cauſes or Hypotheſes of them, to invent and cantrive ſuch, 
4 as, being ſuppoſed, : thoſe Motions might be rightly calcula. 
6 ted, from the Principles. of Geometry, as. well for future, 2 
« Time paſt, ht Artifice has. Frefllentiy preformed both 

ee theſe.” * 2 1 
Mean while, the aeg being Kaihed, e ſent . | 
Copy. of it; but, alas The Man, who, had enjoyed a perfe 
Me State of Health all bis Life, was fallen into a Bloody-gux, 
which was ſoon followed: by a Palſey in his Right- fade; pre 
Candy after, his Memory: failed him, and the Vigour of his 
Mind was much weakened,, He. had, nevertheleſs, Strength 
ſufficient. to prepare: himſelf for his great Ch It happen» 
ed that the ſame Day, and. few Hours before he breathed his 
laſt, ho received a Copy. of his Work z but he had now other 
Sars upon his Mind, and compoſedly reſigned his: Soul 0 
Gad, ne 2 3d of May, 1543» whan..he Was ſeventy Years 
three Months, and five Days old,,, Sugh;wps the Life, and ſuch 
the Neath of Gopernicas. As 39 hjs;Perſog,we.can give. go bette 
Deſcription of it, than what is contained. in therfollowing Ver: 
fag, wrote by Nicedemus Friſeblinus on his Picture, : * 
ur 


loy 


Such did Copernicus in Life appear; 
Such was his noble Form and graceful Air; 

A ruddy Tinge his healthy Viſage djes; 
Comehy his Hair, and beautiful his Eyes ; 

In ev'ry Limb a juſt Proportion ſee! 

A Form completely made, and ſuch was H:! 
Like him, immerg d in ſcrutinixing Thought ; 3 
Earngſt, like him, when he his Syſtem taught; 
The vaſt Circumference of Heaven ſcann'd, 
And ſhew'd its glorious Orbs in Order fland; 
Dye ſluggiſh Earth, as in an Orbit, whirPd, 
And Phoebus fix d the Center of the World. 


I know not whother this Picture was like that which he 
drew with his own Hand, and was given to Tycho Brabe, who 
placed it in his Muſeum at Uraniburgh, and under-wrote the _ 
lowing Lines. 


Phoebus no more his bounding Courſers drives 
Sublime in Air; the Taſ to Earth he gives, 
Amidſt the World enthron d he ſits in State, 

And bids the Heav'ns obey the Laws of Fate 
Yet thro? all Nature is his Aid the ſame, 

And changing Seaſons fiill his Guidance claim. 
Erratic Stars have now their Courſes known, 

By this rare Syſtem of the ſtation d Sun; 

They fland, go retrograde, are fwift, or ſlow, 
Juſt as the Earth directs them what to do. 

The great Copernicus, (the Man behold!) 

This heavy Orb in rapid Motion roll'd. 

But why, you'll ſay, was not his Mit pourtray'd ? 
But that is partly in the Heav'n diſplay a, 

Parth in Earth; for neither can confine 

The boundleſs Searches of his daring Mind. 


Again you'll ſay * But Half his Figure's ſhewn, | 
A Man ſo worthy to be wholly known, 
| 2 2 True 


e This Picture was but a Half-lengrh. 
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| Tbs ; yet tis he who bore the Earth entire 
* Thro* Space immenſe around the Solar Fire; 


The ſpacious Eargh in vain wonld hold the Man, 
Who meafures Heaven with his ample Span. 
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. HO B R 188, deſcended: from a 1 and "Tu. 


trious F amily, who were originally of Sueden, but aſter- ſ 
ward ſettled in Denmark,, was born December 14, 1546, at F 
Knudſtorp, in the County of Schonen, near Hel ſäanbourg. His h 
Father's Name was Othe Brabe, a brave, military -Officer, and 1 


bis Mother's Name was Beata, of the antient Family of the WW 7 
Bills. His Father dying when he was young, his Mother had 80 


the Care of his Education, who endeavoured in his early Years, ” 
to train him to Knowledge and Virtue; and his filial Obedi- R 
ence and remarkable Improvement recommended him to the W 


Favour of his Uncle, George Brabe, whe, having no Children, 
adopted him for his Son, took him Home, and placed him un- 
der the Care of ;ſkilful Tutors, 'till he was ſixteen Years of 


Age; he then put him to Leipfick, where, with the utmoſ Sti 
Chearfulneſs, he entered into a Courſe of higher Literature; en, 
and, in a ſhort Time, made ſuch Progreſs therein, as gave at 1 
manifeſt Indications of extraordinary Abilities. His natural In- * 
clination was to the Study of the Heavens, to which he ſo al. his 
ſiduouſly applied himſelf, that notwithſtanding the Care of his Fur 
Tutor, to keep him cloſe to the Study of the Law, he made uf ] 
of every Method in his Power, for his Improvement in the Th 
Knowledge of all Aſtronomy ; purchaſed whatever Books he mar 
could meet with on the Subject ; read them with great Atten- Ye; 
tion; procured Aſſiſtance in difficult Caſes from Bartholomev moy 
Scultens, his private Inſtructor, and having procured a ſmal, Kin 
Celeſtial Globe, he took Opportunities, when his Tutor wi ing 
in Bed, and when the Weather was ferene, to examine the to h 

Conftellations in the Heavens, to learn their Names from the 
Globe, and their Motions from Obſervation. And, as it ps : 
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the Dignity of this Kind. of Study to underſtand: the Nature and 


Cauſes of Eclipſes, he looked upon it. as a divine Study, and 
vas animated by. a laudable Ambition, to make himſelf ac- 
| quainted with the Theory of the Planets, and other conſidera- 


ble Branches of this Science, during the three Vears he reſided 
at Leipfick. But the Death of his Uncle, gave Occaſion to 
him to return Home in May, i565, ſtaying no longer, after he 
heard of it, than was neceſſary to ſettle his Affairs. But here 
he was greatly diſguſted, to ſee the liberal Arts deſpiſed, and 
finding his own Relations and Friends uneaſy, that he applied 
himſelf to Aſtronomy, (which Study, they thought, was un- 
ſuitable to a Perſon of his Quality) he went to Wirtamberg, in 
April, 1566, where the Plague, breaking out, ſoon occaſioned 
his Removal to Ro/fzck,. and in 1569, to Aug /burg, where he 
was viſited by Peter Ramus, who was Profeflor of Aſtronomy at 


Paris, and who greatly admired his uncommon skill in this 
Science. At the End of the Year 1571, he returned to Den- 


mark, where he bad the Satisfaction of finding an agreeable 
Retirement at the Houſe of Steno Bille, his Mother's Brother, 
who was a great Lover of Learning, and one who had made 
no ſmall Progreſs in it. He gave his Nephew a convenient 
Place for making his. Qbſervations, and another for building a 
Laboratory for chymical Experiments, which had been his 


Study for ſome Time. It was in this Place, that he difcover- 
| ed, in 1573, a new Star, in the Conſtellation of Cafſizpea. But 


at this Time, his Marriage with a Country Girl of Knud/tarp, 
named Chriſtiuna, produced ſuch a Quarrel between him and all 


his Family, that the King of Denmark was obliged to interpoſe 


to reconcile them. 

In the Winter of the Ver I 5745 he 5 Lectures upon the 
Theory of Planets at Copenhagen. And, at the King's Com- 
mand, he began his Travels into Germany in the Spring of the 
Year 1575, and proceeded as far as Venice, and reſolved to re- 
move his Family, and ſettle at Baſil. But Frederic the IId, 
King of Dennart, being informed of his Deſign, and unwill- 


ing to loſe a Man, who was capable of doing ſo much Honour 
to his Country, promiſed to place him in ſuch a Situation, as | 
a ; 9298 to 


© This Account is taken from Gaſſendi, Paris Edition, 16 54. 
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True; yet tis he who bore the Earth entire 
Thr Space immenſe around the Solar Fire; 
The ſpacious Earth in vain would hold the Man, 
Who meaſures Heaven with his ample Span. 
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＋ YCHO 5 0 7 E, deſcended "TER a noble and illuſ- | 

trious Family, who were originally of Sweden, but aſter- fi 
ward ſettled in Denmark,, was born December 14, 1546, at p 
Knudflorp, in the County of Schonen, near Helſambourg. His b 
Father's Name was Othe Brabe, a brave, military Officer, and 10 


bis Mother's Name was Beata, of the antient Family of the P 
Billes. His Father dying when he was young, his Mother had 80 
the Care of his Education, who endeavoured in his early Years, 2 
to train him to Knowledge and Virtue; and his filial Obedi- R 
ence and remarkable Improvement recommended him to the w. 
Favour of his Uncle, George Brabe, whe, having no Children, no 
adopted him for his Son, took him Home, and placed him un- Pl. 
der the Care of ;ſkitful Tutors, 'till he was ſixteen Years of La 
Age; he then put him to Leipſc, where, with the utmoſt Sti 
Chearfulneſs, he entered into a Courſe of higher Literature; ed, 
and, in a ſhort Time, made ſuch Progreſs therein, as gave at 1 
manifeſt Indications of extraordinary Abilities. - His natural In- nar 
clination was to the Study of the Heavens, to which he ſo al- his 
ſiduouſly applied himſelf, that notwithſtanding the Care of his tor 
Tutor, to keep him cloſe to the Study of the Law, he made uſe 1 
of every Method in his Power, for his Improvement in the Th 
Knowledge of all Aſtronomy ; purchaſed whatever Books he FOR 
could meet with on the Subject ; read them with great Atten- Yea 
tion; procured Aſſiſtance in difficult Caſes from Bartholmev moy 
Scultens, his private Inſtructor, and having procured a. final, Kin 
Celeſtial Globe, he took Opportunities, when his Tutor wi ng 1 
in Bed, and when the Weather was ferene, to examine the to hi 


Conftellations in the Heavens, to learn their Names from the 


Globe, and their Motions from Obſervation. And, as it 3 
| e 
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the Dignity of this Kind. of. Study to underſtand: the Nature and 
Cauſes of Eclipſes, he looked upon it as a divine Study, and 
vas animated by. a laudable Ambition, to make himſelf ac- 
quainted with the Theory of the Planets, and other conſidera- 
ble Branches of this 'Science, during the three Years he refided 
at Leipfici, But the Death of his Uncle, gave Occaſion to 
him to return Home in May, i 565, ſtaying no longer, after he 
heard of it, than was neceſſary to ſettle his Affairs. But here 
he was greatly diſguſted, to ſee the liberal Arts deſpiſed, and 
finding his own Relations and Friends uneaſy, that he applied 
himſelf to Aſtronomy, (which Study, they thought, was un- 
ſuitable to a Perſon of his Quality) he went to Wirtemberg, in 
| April, 1566, where the Plague, breaking out, ſoon occaſioned 
his Removal to Ro/och,. and in 1569, to Aug /burg, where he 
was viſited by Peter Ramus, who was Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at 
Paris, and who greatly admired his uncommon skill in this 
Science. At the End of the Year 1571, he returned to Den- 
mark, where he had the Satisfaction of finding an agreeable 
Retirement at the Houſe of Steno Bille, his Mother's Brother, 
who was a great Lover of Learning, and one who had made 
no ſmall Progreſs in it. He gave his Nephew a convenient 
Place for making his Obſervations, and another for building a 
Laboratory for chymical Experiments, which had been his 
Study for ſome Time. It was in this Place, that he diſcover- 
ed, in 1573, a new Star, in the Conſtellation of Caſſiapea. But 
at this Time, his Marriage with a Country Girl of Knud/torp, 
named Chri/tigna, produced ſuch a Quarrel between him and all 
his Family, that the ng of Denmark was . to interpoſe 
to reconcile them. 

In the Winter of the Va I 574, he read 1 . the 
Theory of Planets at Copenhagen. And, at the King's Com- 
mand, he began his Travels into Germany | in the Spring of the 
Year 1575, and proceeded as far as Venice, and reſolved to re- 
move his Family, and ſettle at Bg/s/. But Frederic the IId, 
King of Denmark, being informed of his Deſign, and unwill- 
ing to loſe a Man, who was capable of doing ſo much Honour 
to his Country, promiſed to place him in ſuch a Situation, as 

ö : to 


© This Account is taken from Gaſend, Paris Edition, 1654. 
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to enable him to purſue his Studies with all the Tranquiliy 
which he could deſire, and beſtow upon him, for his Life, the 
Tſland of Huen, in the Sound, between the Iſle of Seeland, and 


the Province of Schonen, in Sweden, and that he would order 


an Obſervatory and Laboratory to be built there, and furniſh 


him with every Thing neceſſary for compleating his Deſigns; 
offered him a Penſion of 10,000 Crowns, per Ann. beſides o- 
ther liberal Donations. Tycho Brahe readily embraced his Pro- 
poſal, and accordingly, the firſt Stone of this Obſervatory was 
laid, Auguſt 8, 1576. This Obſervatory, which had the 
Name of Uranibourg given it, with ſeveral other Buildings 
which belonged to it, and the Machines, which were neceſſa- 
ry, ceſt a prodigious Sum of Money. And tho' the King waz 
liberal in furniſhing a neceſſary Apparatus; yet Tycho Brahe laid 
out of his own Eſtate, above an 100,000 Crowns, during the 
twenty Years which he continued there; for he ſpared nothing 


requiſite to carry on Aſtronomy to Perfection. He maintained 


generally in his Houſe ten or twelve young Men, who affiſted 
him in his Obſervations, and whom he inſtructed in Aſtrono- 


my and the Mathematics. James VI. King of Scotland, (after- 
ward raiſed to the Throne of England) coming to Denmark, in 


order to marry Anne, King Frederic the IId's Daughter, paid 
Viſit to our Author, in his Retirement at Uranibourg, and 
made him ſeveral noble Preſents, and wrote a Copy of Verſe, 
in Honour of him with his own Hand, as follows. 


FEthereis bis quinque globis, queis machina mundi 
Hertitur, ut celſo ęſt cruſtatus fonice olympus 
Inibus, & pictus fulgentibus undique lychnts : 
Pellucent vitriis domibus, vaſtiſque planetæ 
Orbibus, ut geminant curſus, vi & ſponte ratati, 
Ut mitt aut torvo adſpecta longe ante futura 
Præmonſtrant, regniſque tonans que fata volutet : 
His tellure cupis, quæ vis, quis motus, & ords 
Cernere : ſublimem deductumque ethera terre 
Tychonis' pandunt opere? lege, diſce, videbis 
Mira; domi Mundum invenigs, celumque libello. 


Upon 
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Upon the Death of Frederic, in 1 558, and the Succeſſion of 
Chriſtian the IVth, his Son, this much-beloved and envied 


ſome Perſons had conceived againſt him. Some of the Nobles 
could not, without Regret, ſee him receive ſo many Favours, 
and that Foreigners of high Rank and Diſtinction ſo frequently 
viſited him: Beſides this, the Phyſicians were uneaſy, their 
Patients applying themſelves to him for Medicines, which he. 
generouſly diſtributed to thoſe who had Occaſion for them, and 
that would aſk them of him ; for by the Practice of Chemiſtry, 
he had diſcovered various Medicines, adapted to particular Diſ- 
orders. Chriſtopher Valkendorf, Chamberlain of the King's 
Houſchold, conceived a great Diſlike to him, and from the 
moſt trifling Circumſtances, endeavoured to ruin his Intereſt 
| with the new Miniſters of the young King, and formed a 
Confederacy, with others, to ſupplant him. They pretended, 
that the Treaſury was exhauſted, and that, therefore, it was 


been given for uſeleſs Purpoſes; and particularly, that of Tycho 
Brahe That he had for a long while enjoyed it, and that it 
was now high Time it ſhould be diſpoſed of to Perſons, capa- 


tempts, by Degrees, proved ſo effectual, that in the Vear 
1596, he was deprived of his Penſion, his Fee, and his Canon- 
ry; upon which, finding himſelf incapable of bearing the Ex- 
pences of his Obſervatory, he reſolved to look out for ſome 
proper Retreat, in ſome other Country; in the mean while, 
he went to Copenhagen, whither he brought thoſe of his Inſtru- 
ments, which were the leaft conſiderable, and continued his 
aſtronomical Obſervations, and chemical Experiments in that 
City, 'till Yalkendorf, his inveterate Adverſary, obtained an 
Order from the King, for his diſcontinuing them. Upon this, 
he removed with his Family to Re/tock, and afterwards to Hol- 
lein, in order to ſolicit Henry Ranzou, to uſe his Intereſt with 


Emperor was fond of Mechaniſm, and chemical Experiments, 
now publiſhed his Book, entitled, A/tronomia inſtaurata Mecha- 


Aaa Majeſty ; 


Philoſopher began to feel the Effects of the Jealouſy which 


neceſſary to retrench a great Number of Penſions, which had 


ble of doing greater Services to the Kingdom. Theſe At- 


the Elector of Cologne, to introduce him to the Court of the 
Emperor. Brabe, being ſenſible,” at the ſame Time, that the | 


zicq, adorned with Fi igures, and dedicated it to his Imperial 


ir 
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Majeſty ; ; and having, by theſe Means, obtained Orders to 
come to his Majeſty, who was then ,in Bohemia, with a Pro- g 
miſe, that nothing which he could deſire ſhould be wanting to 

him, he began his Journey in Autumn, 1 598, with his Sons 

and Scholars, leaving his Wife and Daughters at Ranze's 
Caſtle, near Hambourg, and being arrived at the Emperor's | 
Court at Prague, his Majeſty received him with the higheſt 
Marks of Reſpect, gave him a magnificent Houſe, till he could E 
procure one for him more proper for aſtronomical Obſervations 
and aſſigned him a Penſion of 3000 Crowns; and promiſed 
him, upon the firſt Opportunity, a Fee for him and his De- 
ſcendants. Brabe then ſent his eldeſt Son to conduct his Fa- 
| mily to him, who arrived agreeable to his Wiſhes ; but ſuch 

is the Uncertainty of preſent Things, that he did not long 


| 
enjoy this happy Situation; for upon the 24th of Other, ; 
1601, he died of a Retention of Urine, in the F ifty-fifth | 
| Year of his Age, leaving an affectionate Wife, two Sons, and i 
four Daughters, and was interred in a very magnificent Man. 0 


ner, in the principal Church at Prague, where he had a noble 
Monument erected to him. His great Skill in Affronony is 
_ univerſally known, and his Works afford us ample Proof of i. : 
Speaking of them himſelf, he ſays, 855 Ever ſince he was 20 
Vears old, he was occupied either in acquiring the Knoy- 


| ledge of the celeſtial Bodies, or the Nature and Properties of : 
Metals, Gems, Minerals, &c. by Study and Experiments ; and 7 
that he had purſued his Studies, on worthy Motives, and com- 
municated his Diſcoveries for general Uſefulneſs, appears fron 8 
the inward Pleaſure he felt at the near Approaches to his [af X 
Moments, ſolacing himſelf principally from this Refle&ion, WW 
That he had nit lived i in vain, and that he hoped bis Labours wal " 
redound to the Glory of God. He then enjoined his Son, and Sor 8 
in-law, to take Care, that none of his Works were loſt ; and 
that they might ſafely rely on the Goodneſs and Protection of 
the Emperor, who, he did not doubt, would take Care 1 in 
them. Exhorted the Students to attend cloſely to their Exe. A 
ciſes, and to Kepler he recommended the finiſhing of the Tall ty 
he had conſtructed, for regulating the Motion of the Planet: tr 
Thanked the illuſtrious and noble Eric Brahe, a Counſellort ac 
the King of Sweden, and his Kinlman, for his long and faithful A 


Friendſbp 
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Friendſhip, and then reſigned his Breath. The principal Par, | 
of his Writings, as the learned Gaſſendus informs «, as 


I. An Account of the new Star, which appeared N:we14:r the 
11th, 1572, in Caſſiopea. Publiſhed at Copenhagen, 1573, in 49. 
II. An Oration, concerning the mathematical Sciences, pronoun 
| ced in the Univerſity of Copenhagen, in the Year 1574. Publiſhed 
by Conrad Aſſac, of Bergen in Norway. : | 
III. A Treatiſe of the Comet, in the Year 1577, immediately 
after it diſappeared. Nine Years afterward, he reviſed it, and add- 
ed a 10th Chapter. Printed at Uranibourg, 1589. N 8 57 
IV. Another Treatiſe on the new Phenomena of the Heavens. 
In the 1ſt Part of which, he treats of the Reſtitution, as he calls it, 
of the Sun, and of the fixed Stars: And, in the 2d Part, of a new 
Star, that then had made its Appearance. VE 
V. A Collection of aſtronomical Epiſtles. Printed at Uranibourg, 
1596, in 4to. Nuremberg, 1602, in 4to. and at Franckfort, in 1619; 
it was dedicated to Maurice Landgrave of Ha; becauſe there are 
in it a conſiderable Number of Letters of the Landgrave William his 
Father, and of Chriſſopher Rothmann, the Mathematician of that 
Prince, to Tycho, and of Tycho to them both. . 
VI. The mechanical Principles of Aſtronomy reſtored. Publiſth- 
ed at Wand:ſourg, 1598, in Fol. ; | 
VII. An Anſwer to the Letter of a certain Sco!/ixar, concerning 
the Comet, in the Year 1577. | 
VIII. Concerning the Compoſition of an Elixir for the Plague, 
addreſſed to the Emperor Redolphus. | | 
IX. An Elegy upon his Exile; publiſhed at Rfoch, in 1614, 4to. 
X. The Rudolphin Tables, which he had not finiſhed when he died; 
but were reviſed, and. publiſhed by Kepler, as Tycho had defired. He 
gave them this Title, in Honour of his great Patron the Emperor Ro- 
dolphus. — 
XI. An accurate Enumeration of the fixed Stars. Addreſſed to 
the Emperor Rodo/phas. 25 | (8577 | 
XII. A complete Catalogue of 1000 of the fixed Stars, which 
_ Kepler has inſerted in the Radolphin Tables. | 2 
XIII. Hiſtoria Cœleſtis: Or, a Hiſtory of the Heavens. In two 
Parts. The iſt contains, the Obſervations he had made at Van. 
bourg, In 16 Books. The Latter contains, the Obſervations made 
at Wandeſourg, Wittenberg, Pra;ue, &c, In 4 Books. | 
XIV. Is an Epiſtle to Ca/ter Pucer. Printed at Crpenhagen, 1668. 


Beſides theſe Works, we find, he was ſrcquently employed 

in compoſing Latin Verſe, though not very fortunate in the 
Attempt, there being too frequent Faults in regard to Quanti- 
ty; and tho” it may appear like drawing a Veil over the Luſ- 
tre of his Character, we. cannot, as impartial HiſtorRns, but 
acknowledge, he was too credulous, with reſpect to judicial 
Aſtrology, and likewiſe very ſuperſtitious, with regard to Pre- 
| ſages, 
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„ Omens, &c. It was faid of him by Gaſſen i 
. inet an old Woman, when he went out of Doors, he ae ; 
turn back immediately; being perſuaded, it was a bad Omen. 
And he did the ſame, upon a Journey, if he ſaw an Hare in 
Road. While he lived at Uranibourg, he had, at his Hou, ; 
Mad-man, whoſe Name was Lep, whom he placed at his Fat | 
when he was at Table, and fed him himfelf ; and, as he ind 
$ gined, that every Thing that mad Perſons ſaid, preſaged fo nes. 
thing or other, he obſerved carefully, all that his own Man fad 
and becauſe it happened ſometimes to prove true, he fancied 1 f 
might depend upon all that he ſpoke. He was moreover cel 
ſured as very poſitive, and impatient of Contradiction. Me 
was born in the Lutheran, Religion, which was the —_ 
one of his Country, and continued in it till his Death. 
vertheleſs, his Character was always honoured and effi 
by the Learned, whoſe Sentiments in general may fitiy E 6 
our NG of him. Kepler ſtiles him the Hipparchus of , 
Age; Vaſſius, in his Book De Scientiim Mathematicis, tells Fr 
that he gained an immortal Reputation by his Works, 5 . 
ing inferior to none of the preceding Aſtronomers; and f 
his Obſervation of the. Fix'd Stars, he did not implicitly, ac-] 
quieſce in what Hipparchus had done, but exceeded the Indi 
try of Ptolemy, and the Followers of Aiphonſus. And Mr. B he 
in his Phy/zological Eſſays, obſerves, that the noble Beke, as] 0 
ſtiles him, beſides his Time and Induſtry, laid out much g : 
Sums of Money on Inſtruments, for aſtronomical Obſervatio - , 
than any Man, whom we have heard of in later Times 
It is well known, he was the Inventor of a new Sy ſtem of jh 1 6) 
World, which he endeavoured to eſtabliſh on the Ruins of al 
Copernican Syſtem, but it did not ſucceed ; for as on the d 
- Hand, nothing could be more elegant, ſimple and rati 5 
than the Copernican Syſtem ; ſo on the other, nothing cul 
more extravagant and abſurd, than that of Tycho's Hypotheli 
- which placed the Earth in the Center, and the Sun with i e 
whole Syſtem of Planets about it, revolving about the l ia 4 
once in 24 Hours. This could only ſhew, how fond | kia 
are of their own Inventions, and how ambitious of Reputa mien 
vhich they endeavour ſometimes to attain, in Oppoſition to a 
cleareſt Truths, and even Dann itſelf. 3 
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"HarsTOPHER Cotumpus; m and — 
was born in the Dominions of Genoa, in 1442. Authors 


| 3 differ with reſpect to the Genealogy, but all in gene- 


ral allow, that he deſcended ſrom an antient and reputable Fas 
mily, from Parents; who took Care to inſtil into his Mind the 
Rudiments of Literature, and give him a Taſte for ſurther Im- 
provement itt Science; for which he very early diſcovered an 
uncommon Genius, and for the Attainment of which, when 
but a Youth; he applied himſelf with great Diligence ; and to 
this End, put himſelf under the Care of proper T utors at Pa- 
t, for the Study of Arithmetic, Geography, Geometry, Phi- 
loſophy, Painting; and other Sciences: And it appears by his 
Letters to their Majeſties the King and Queen of Spain, that he 
was well verſed in Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, and 
as a cutious Obſerver of whatever tended to his Improvement 


in Navigation; for the Reſult of his Enquiries led him to viſit 


foreign Nations; and to encreaſe his Knowledge by the Prac- 
tice, as well as the Theory of this Art, his firſt Step to this 
End was; to vifit his elder Brother, then reſiding at Liſbon, to 
receive his Affiſtarice in drawing Charts of the Coaſt, Sc. and 


from thence proveedet on his firſt Voyages to the * and W: of 


Indies 

After this enterpriſing Genius had made ſome Improvement 
in the Sciences, and had been a few Voyages to Sea; his Studies 
preſented to his Imagination {as it were) new Worlds; and that 
theſe were not the mere F iction of the Brain; he aſſigns the fol- 


owing Reaſons. 


1. He concluded, that all Sea and Land oompoſed a Spheres 
or Globe, which might be gone about from Eaſt to Weſt. 

2. That a great Part of this Qlobe had been travelled over, 
ind that then there only remained to diſcover that Space which 
lay between the Eaſtern Bounds of India, known to Ptolemy and 
Marinus,” round about Eaſtward, till they came through our 
Weſtern Parts to the Iſlands Axores and Cabo Verde, the moſt 
Weſtern Parts yet diſcovered. = 

| | B b b 3. 
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3 . He conſidered, that this Space, lying between the Eaſtem 
Limits known to Marinus, and the aforeſaid Iſland of Cabo kerge 
could n not be above + Part of the great Circumference of the 
Globe; fince the ſaid Marinus was already gone 15 of the 24 
Parts, into which the World is divided towards the Eaſt, an 
therefore to return to the ſaid Ile of Cabo Verde, there wanted 
about 9 Parts; for the faid Marinus is ſai to have * his Dil. 
covery towards the Weſt. | 
4. He reckoned, that ſince Marinus had, in his Cofmegrath 
given an Account of 15 Hours, or Parts, of the Globe towards 
the Eaſt, and yet was not come to the End of the Eaftern Land, | 
| It followed of Courſe, that. the ſaid End muſt be much bey yond 
that; and conſequently, the farther it extended "oo the { 
nearer it came to the Iſland Cabo Verde towards our Weſtgn ] 
Parts; and that if ſuch Space was Sea, it might cafjly | be ſailed ] 
in a few Days, and if Land, it would ſoon be diſcovered | by ail t 
ing Weſtward, * / 
Fully perſuaded of the Truthsded uceable from his Reaſoning is 
and the Authority of ſome learned Men in F avour of it, he re- th 


ſolved to try the Experiment, and to venture his Honour and ti 
Reputation, his Health, and even Life itſelf, in Queſt of thoſe in 
other Worlds, of Parts, which yet remained undiſcovered; th 
it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, he was likewiſe animated, oh kit 
the other Hand, from the Perl uaſion of the great Service it rac 


might he to the Public, the Intereſt that might accrue to himlelf, the 
and the- Honour and Reputation future Ages would july pay tq | 
his Memory. | ran 

Accordingly he addreſſed himſelf 1 to fone "Ig in Buri, huis 
who laughed at the Enterprize, and ſtiled it a Dream. But 
Ferdinand and {/abella, who then reigned in Spgin, . received him the 
more favourably, and agreed to furniſh him with three Ships, gre: 

en the Conditions by him ſtipulated, wiz. That jf he mad: ſeye 
4 no Diſcoveries, he ſhould havę no Reward ; that if he did, At! 
& he ſhould be Viceray by Land, and Admiral by Sea, and of t 
« have the Fenths of the Profits of all the Countries diſcovered C. 
cs by him, and that theſe Privileges ſhould be hereditary to his row, 


8 T amily.“ This 9 was made in April 14925 a the is ſe 
* Siege lion, 


| ? Eharchill's Voyages ; Life of Colambts, * his hin Page 487. 
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Siege of Granada, and on the ſecond of Auguft following, 
Columbus ſet out from Port Palos de Moger in Spain, and was 
then dignified: with the Title of Admiral, with three Ships, 
2nd about 100 Men. On the 11th, they came to the Cana- 
ries, and ſtayed at Gomera till September 6, when they failed to 
proſecute their intended Diſcovery ; 3 but at length, when they 
were got out of Sight of Land, the Men grew very uneaſy, 
but he found Means to divert them, partly by Promiſes, ang 
partly by Threats, 

In this Vpyage Columbus is faid to be the Firſt who obſerved 
Fa Variation of the Compaſs. | | 

On the 11th of October, the Admiral perceived a Light, re- 
ſembling that of a - Candle, and when it was full Day, he 
landed at Guang Bay in his Boat, with the Royal Standard, fol- 
lowed by the Captain, and other Officers, They kneeled 
the Shore, kiſſed the Ground, and thanked God for their ſafe 
Arrival, Then the Admiral ſtood up, called the Iſland, which 
is one of the Luccas, St. Salvador, and took Poſſeſſion of it, in 
” Name of their Catholic Majeſties, with the uſual Formali- 

The Natives, filled with Wonder and Joy, were fond of 

ma themſelves into their Favour, and of getting Some- 
thing from- them by way of Exchange. He was at length 
kindly received by their Chiefs, and Some of them, who were 
moſt apprehenſive of his Languages became ln to O- 
eee | 
The next n being the I 5th. of Oaher, the Adwicat 
ran along the Coaſt of the Iſland towards the North-weſt in 
his Boats, to diſcover whatever might be curious or uſeful. 
He found a large Bay, or Harbour, capable of containing all 
the Ships in Zurgpe. The People along Shore gathering, with 
great Admiration, to ſee how faſt the Boats paſſed the Shore, 
ſeveral ſwam out to them, to ſalute and carry them Preſents, 
At length Columbus came to a Part, where he ſaw ſix Houſes 
of the Indians, with Gardens about them, as pleaſant : as thoſe in 
Caftile in May; but as it became tireſome for his Men to 
row, on Monday the 16th, he returned by another Iſland that 
is ſeven Leagues from the other, called St. Mary of the Concep- 
tion, on that Side of this Iſland next St. Salvador, extended North- 


. bye Leagues in Length, but the Admiral went on that 
Side 
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Side which lies Eaft and Weſt, and being landed, the Peopli | 


of the Iſland ran together to ſee the Chriſtians. The Admiral, 


perceiving this Iſland, as to its Produce and Inhabitants, were. 


much the ſame as the laſt; ſailed weſtward to another Iſland 
conſiderably bigger, and anchored upon the Coaſt of it, which 
| tvas called Fernandinh; but before he reached this Iſland, the 
Admiral found a Man in a ſmall Canoe, who had ſome Water 
and a little Earth, like Vermilion, going to Fernandina to carry 
News of the Chriſtians; but he was courteoufly received by 
the Admiral, and taken into his Ship, deſigning, as ſoon as he 
came to Land; to ſet him aſhore to ſpread the News. The 
good Account he gave; cauſed the People of Fernandina to 
come aboard in their Canoes, and to bring tlieir Curioſities, to 
prefent; or exchange. Theſe People ſeemed to be wiſer and 


diſcreeter than the Former, and were for having what they eſ- 


teemed an Equivalent i in Exchange: Among other notableThings 


which they ſaw in that Iſland, there were ſome Trees which 
appeared to be grafted ; becauſe they had Leaves and Branches 


of four or five Sorts, and yet were natural. They alſo ſaw 
Fiſhes of ſeveral Sorts; and fine Colours, but no Sort of Land- 
Animals; except Linda; and Shakes: The better to diſcover 
this Iſland, they fafled to another Part of it, but finding no- 
thing more extraordinary, on Friday the 19th; they ſailed away to 
another, called Szomotto, to which he gave the Name of Habelli. 

The Admiral having learnt the principal Secrets of the 
Hand Jabellk, its Product and Manners of the People, he ſet 
fail for a large Country, much applauded by them, called Cu- 
za, which lay towards the South, where he came to Anchor. 
Here the Trees were thick and tall, and adorned with Fruits 
and Bloſſoms, different from ours, and Abundance of Birds; 
but the People immediately fled for Fear. . Here the Admiral 
ſent two Chriftians with one of the Indians, brought from . 
Salvador, to travel up ifito the Country, and make much of the 
Natives; and that he might loſe no Time, he * his Ship up 
a- ſhore to careen. 

After they had tarried the limited Time, they n and 
acquainted the Admiral with the Products of the Country, and 
Manners of the People. They having the Conſent of ſome 


Tacken to go aboard the Ship, and ſail with them, two were 
q accepted 


— 
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accepted of; but no Huſband was to leave the Wife, or Wiſe 


the Huſband 3 neither the Child the Parent. 
About the 13th of November, he came about to the Eaſt- 
| ward, to the. Iſland of Bobio, and thence to Hiſpaniola. On 


Sunday, the 13th of January, being near the Cape, called Ena- 
morade, the Admiral ſent ſome of the Chriftians and Indians a- 
ſhore, and found the Natives much more fierce, and prepared 
with Bows and Arrows. The Admiral called this Place Gel- 


pho de Flechas ; or the Gulph of Arravs. The chief Produce of 
the Iſland was Cotton.——On the 16th of January, they failed 
in Queſt of other Iſlands, and for 15 Days met with ſuch win- 


dy, tempeſtuous Weather, that they, could nat land any where, 


At length, they reached the Iſland of Se. Mary, one of the Aza- 


nh and the People on this Ifland, as well as thoſe in the 


Ship, were greatly aſtoniſhed at the providential Eſcape of 
the Admiral; and underſtanding what the Admiral had diſco- 
vered, ſeemed to rejoice, giving Praiſe to God; and three of 
them came on board with freſh Proviſions, and many Compli- 


ments from the Commander of the Iſland. The Admiral and 


his Crew, remembering they had made a Vow on the Thurſday 
before, to go bare-foot, and in their Shirts, the firſt Land they 
came to, to ſome Church of our Lady, they were all of Opi- 
nion, they ought to perform it here ; eſpecially, being a Place 
| where the Governor and People expreſſed ſa, much Affection 
and Tenderneſs for our Men, and belonging to, a King, who 
was fo great a Friend to him at Caftile. Therefore the Admi- 
ral defired theſe three Men to repair to the Town, and cauſe 
| the Chaplain to come, that bad the Keys of the Hermitage, 
that he might ſay Maſs there. Theſe Men conſenting, they 
went into the Caraval's Boat with half the Ship's Crew, that 
they might begin to perform their Vow, and on their Return, 


the Reſt might do the ſame ; but being landed, the Governor 


and Abundance of People from the Town, who lay in Am- 
bulb, on a ſudden. ruſhed out upon them, and made them Pri- 
ſoners, taking their Boat, without which they thought they could 
never get away from them. 
The Admiral, thinking they ſtayed too long, began. to ſuſpect 
ſome Misfortune had befallen them, either at Land or Sea; he 
reſolved * with his Ship to ſail about a Point. Being come 
Coe near, 
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near, he ſaw Abundance of People on Horſe- back, many of whom | 
diſmounted, and went into the Boat to attack the Caraval. The | 


Admiral therefore miſtruſtirig what might happen, and per- 
ceiving that thro” their Treachery he was put under great Dif 
ficulties, began to conſider how he might extricate himſelf; 
and firſt he ordered his Men to be in Readineſs and armed, but 
to make i no. Shew of. Reſiſtance, that the Portugueſe might come 
the nearer.. . When they were, near the Admiral, the Captain of 
them, ſtood up, and deſired to parley, which the Admiral 
granted, thinking } he would come on board, and might be ſe- 
cured without Breach of F zith ; but the Portugueſe did not come 
nearer than to be heard. Wie the Admiral proceeded to fe- 
preſent their unreaſonable Conduct, and how much it would 


E diſapproved and reſented by their Catholic Majeſties ; the 


aptain and his Men, diſregarding this, he ſuſpected fome 
Breach, had happened between the two Crowns fince his De- 
parture, and determined fo return their ill I os my by 


turn to che INand of St. tary, to recover his 6 Mien, vt an 


Anchor that he had loſt; z ad on his Arrival there, there came 
off a Boat, with five Men and a Notary, who upon Secu- 
rity went .aboard, and lay there that Night. The next Day, 
they requeſted him to produce his Commiſſion from the King of 
Spain, which the Admiral complied with, as thinking it better, 
at that Tirhe, to ſuppreſs his Reſentment, and ſtipulated for 
the Return of his Seamen, . which was ſoon after complied 
wit 
- On Finlay the 24th, the Admital failed from the Iland of 
Ke. Mary for Spain, but i in the Voyage met with 2 great Storm, 
| and was forced upon a Rock off Liſbon. The Admiral, how 
ever, with great Skill got into Liſbon River, to the great Aſto- 
niſhment of the People of that Country and their Seameri, who 
ran from all Parts to behold, as it were, ſome Wonder. Af- 
ter he had anchored, , he preſently ſent one Expreſs to his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty, with the News of his Arrival, and Another to 
the King of Portugal, aſking Leave to anchor before the City, 
as being —— K 
29 a 
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On T?ſday the 5th of March, the Maſter of a great Guard- 


' ſhip, that lay in the Harbour, came with his Boat full of armed 


Men to the Admiral's Caraval, requiring him to come along. 
and give an Account of himſelf to the King's Officers. He 
anſwered, that as he was one of the King of Spain's Admirals, 
he was not obliged to obey any ſuch Summons. He was then 
required to ſend his Boatſwain., The Admiral refuſed that 
alſo, and produced the King of Spain's Commiſſion; upon 
which, he was ſatisfied, and went back to his Ship, and gave 
ſuch a ſurprizing Account to Alvaro de Acuma, his Captain, 
that he came immediately with Trumpets, Fifes, Drums, and 
great State aboard the Admiral, expreſſing much Kindneſs, and 
offered his Service. The next Day, it being known at Liſbon, 
that the Ship came from the Indies, great Numbers went on 


| board to ſee the Indians, and hear News; ſome of them praiſe 


ing God for thoſe great Diſcoveries he had made, and Others 
upbraiding their King's Incredulity, whereby they had loſt the 
Advantage that might otherwife have accrued to that Nation. 
The next Day, the King ordered his Officers to preſent the 
Admiral with all Kinds of Proviſions, and Neceſſaries for him- 
ſelf and his Men, without aſking any Pay. At the ſame Time, 
he wrote to the Admiral, congratulating him on his happy Ar- 
rival, and inviting him to come and viſit him. He accepted 
the Invitation; and on Saturday, the gth of March, the Time 
appointed,” the King ordered all the Nobility of his Court to go 
out to meet him; and being come into his Preſence, the King 
did him great Honour, commanding him to put on his Cap, 
and fit down; and having with a chearful Countenance heard 
the Partivalies of his proſperous. Voyage, offered him all he 
ſtood in need” of, for the Service of their Catholic Majeſties, 

ntimating, however, that he thought, that foraſmuch as he 
had been a Captain i in Portugal, that Conqueſt belonged to him; 
to which the Admiral replied, he knew no ſuch Agreement, 
and that he had ſtrictly obſerved his Orders, which were not 
to go to the Mines of Portugal, nor to Guinea. The King ſaid 
all was well. The Admiral having ſtayed there all Sunday and 


| Monday, and been at Maſs, took Leave of the King, with 


great Expreſſions of Kindneſs. On his Return, he paſſed by 


a Monaſtry, where the Queen then was, who ſent to ** him 
| | | not 
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not to paſs without ſeeing her, and did him all the NE 
Honour due to the greateſt Lord. The Admiral had the G 
of being conducted to Spain by Land, but he thought it m J 
expedient to return Home in his Caraval with his Men. „ 44nd 
On 4 the ny of — the An ſt «ſy 


his 3 | He was | then a. by all the People 1 5 
ceſſion, giving Thanks to God for his proſperous Succely þ 
which it was hoped would redound fo much to the Propagay 
tion of Chriſtianity, and the Increaſe of their Catholic M 

jeſties Dominions 3 all the Inhabitants looking upon it as) 1 
great Matter, that the Admiral ſet out from thence. I 
Admiral ſoon aſter ſet out for Barcelona, where their C. balig 4 
Majeſties then were. He got thither the 15th Day of 4k 1 
having | before ſent their Majeſties an Account of the happy 
Succeſs of his Voyage, which was extraordinary pleaſing 0 
them, and they ordered him a moſt ſolemn; Reception, a 
a Perſon, who had made ſuch ſingular Diſcoveries, and dg 
fuch eminent Service. The Court and City went out to meek 4 
him, and their Catholic Mazeſties ſat in public, with ge 
State, under a Canopy of a Cloth of Gold; and when hp! 
went to kiſs their. Hands, they ſtood up to him as. to a great 
Lord, and cauſed him to ſit down. Having given a brief A 
eount of his Voyage, they gave him Leave to retire to his As | 
partment, . whither he was attended by the Court, and w] 
the King rode about Barcelona, the Admiral was permitted 9 
ride on one Side of him, and the Infante Fortuna on the others? 
a 7 avour never granted to any before. but the Infants... . i wl 
Columbus having given theſe Proofs, not only of his unc ö 
nn Skill in Navigation, but of bis great Abilities, Oeconam 
and Integrity; and having received many Marks of thetr Majeig f 
Favour, confirmed py Letters Patent, it was reſolved by d 
ſaid Majeſties in Council, that the Admiral. ſhould - , 
another Voyage, in order to people the Iſland of Hiſpanitl a 
make other Diſcoveries, erect Colonies, and propagate Chnk* 
tianity, c. and in order to render the Title of their Cate 
Lic Majeſties more ſecure, as well to what had been already? 
| — ( 
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diſcovered, as what might be afterward, it was reſolved, to ap- 
| ply to the Pope (chen Alexander VI.) for his Approbation, which 
ne was pleaſed to give under his Holineſs's Seal. | 

All Things neceſſary for his intended Voyage being prepared, 
the Admiral weighed Anchor in the Road of Cad:z, on the 
25th of September, 1493, and ſteered S. W. for the Canary I- 
lands. In this Voyage, he viſited the Iſland of Dominica, St. 
Mary's, Guadalupe, Montſerrat, St. Maria, ta Antigua, Hiſpanio- 
Ja, the City of the Nativity, eſtabliſhed a Colony at 1/atella, 
and diſcovered Gold- mines at Ciba. Thence he failed to the 
Iſlands of Jamaica and Cuba, in many of which Iſlands, Pro- 
vinces, &c, having taken the utmoſt Pains to eſtabliſh Chriſti- 
anity, he concluded to return to Spain, to give their Catho- 
lic Majeſties an Account of the State and Condition of thoſe 
Iſlands. Accordingly, on the 1oth of March, 1496, he ſet 
| fail, but meeting with adverſe Winds, was obliged to fall 
off towards the South to the Caribbee Hands, and came to an 
Anchor at Marigalante, on the gth of April, where, after fur- 
niſning himſelf with Bread, Water, Wood, &c. on the 20th 
of April, he ſailed for Spain. 

Having made but little Way, and the Ships being full of 
People, on the 20th of May, they began to be very ſickly, 
and were reduced to Want of Proviſions; beſides which, 
a Difference of Opinion in the Pilots on board occaſioned very 
great Uneaſineſs. However, this afforded an Opportunity for 
the Admiral to diſcover ſuperior Knowledge, as well as Equa- 
nimity of Temper, aſſuring them he was but little Weſt of the 
fares ; for, according to his Journal, the Dutch Compaſſes va- 
ried, as they uſed to do, a Point; and thoſe of Genoa, that uſed 
to agree with them, varied but very little; but afterward, ſail - 
ing Eaſt, varied more; which he urged as a aten of their being 
Welt of the Azores 100 Leagues. He made other Obſervations 
and Remarks, according to his ſuperior Skill, and to the great 
datisfaction of the whole Ship's Company. They had Sight of 
Land much ſooner than was apprehended poſſible, even by the 
Pilots, and landed at Odemira, between Liſbon and St. Vincent, 
on the 8th of June. 

Columbus had but juſt arrived in Spain, and preſented ſome 
Curiolities to their Majeſties, and given a proper Account of 
Ddd = what 
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what had occurred of Importance in this Voyage, and alſo re. 
ceived ſome Marks of their Majeſties Favour, than he was te. | 
queſted (as abſolutely requiſite) to go to the Indies a third 
Time, which he complied with, tho', it is ſaid, not without 
Reluctance, ſome Perſons in his Abſence having found Means 


to depreciate his Diſcoveries. 

The Admiral ſet ſail on the Zoth of May, 1498, * the 
Bay of St. Lucar de Berrameda, and on the 7th of June ar- 
rived at the Ifland of Puerto-Santo, where he took in ſome Pro- 
viſions; and thence failed to Gomera. where he arrived on the 
roth; but making but ſhort Stay, he arrived, on the 25th of 
June, at the Iſland de Sal, one of thoſe of Cabo Verde, and on 
the 5th of Juh, failed from thence to diſcover the Continent, 
ſteering by 8. W. till he came under the Equinoctial, about the 
Middle of July. He ſays, that having fteered due Weſt for ſome 
Time, in order to find Land, he very carefully took the Lati- 
tude, and found a wonderful Difference between that and the 
Parallel of the Azores ; for there, when the Charles's Main was 
on the Right, that is, Eaſt, then the North Star was loweſt, 
and jrom that Time began to riſe ; ſo that, when the Charles 
Fain was over Head, the North Star was two Degrees and an 


Half higher, and being once paſt that, began again to deſcend 
Ae ſame five Degrees, it aſcended. This, he ſays, he obſerv- 


ed ſeveral Times very carefully; but that where he was at 
this Time in the Torrid Zone, it happened quite contrary ; for 
when the Charles's Main was in its greateſt Elevation, he found 
the North Star ſix Degrees high, and when the Charless Wan 
eame to the Weſt, in ſix Hours Space, he found the North 
Star eleven Degrees high, and then in the Morning, when the 
Charles's Wain was quite depreſſed, tho' it could not be ſeen 
becauſe of the Inclination of the Pole, the North Star was fix 
Degrees high; ſo that the Difference was ten Degrees, and 

it made a Circle, whoſe Diameter was ten Degrees; whereas, 
in the other Place, it made but five, lowering the Poſition; 
for there it is loweſt, when the other is Weſt, and here when 
in its Elevation. We might here proceed to take Notice of 


the Admiral's diſcovering the Iſland of the Trinity, and thence | 


failing to the Cape, called Puntal del Arenal, and afterwards 


continued his Courſe to Paria, where he found Gold, and many 
N 


4 


precious Pearls. He was expoſed to many Dangers during 
this long Voyage; but as we have already been as particular 


ird 25 the Limits of our Hiſtory will permit, and theſe Particulars 
ut more properly belong to Naval Hiſtory, we ſhall bring this Ac- 


count to a Cloſe, by ſome Particulars relating to his perſona 
Character. > . 9 85 
Hiſtory informs us, that he was a Perſon of great Evenneſs 
of Temper, ſeldom moved to Paſſion; but when moſt pro- 
voked, was never heard to ſwear, or utter any other Expreſ- 
fion than God take you. He was very careful to preſerve the 
fame Abhorrence to Swearing in thoſe who ſailed with him, 
and as much as poſſible, to promote Peace and good Order, and 
was remarkably. tender of his fick Men. According to that 
Religion he profeſſed, he was cenſured as ſuperſtitious in many 
Obſeryances, and too ready to regard ſame Phænomenas in Na- 
ture as Omens, or Preſages of ſome extraordinary Events, and 
generally conftrued them in his own Favour. 
One remarkable Uſe which he made of his Knowledge was 
fo wiſely adapted to his particular Circumſtances at that Time, 


12 it deſerves our Notice. While he lay off Hiſpamola, there aroſe 
an ſome Difference between him and ſome of the Indians; and the Mu- 


tineers ſo far prevailed, that the Natives ſlacked their Hands in 
ſupplying him with Proviſions, which reduged him to great Di- 
ſtreſs ; but he extricated himſelf by this lucky Stratagem. He 
knew there would be a Lunar Eclipſe, in three Days Time, at 
| the Riſing of the Moon, at the Beginning of the Night, and 
ſent an Indian Interpreter for the chief Indians of the Place, to 
diſcourſe them about a Matter of Importance. When they 
came, he told them by the Interpreter, that the Chri/tians 
God, who lived in Heaven, took Care of the Good, and pu- 
niſhed the Bad; and that the ſame God would puniſh the Indians 


nd for not bringing Proviſions to him and his Men ; and as a ſure 
5, Preſage of it, they ſhould ſee the Moon riſe, ſuch a Night, 
bs with an angry and bloody Aſpect. Some of the Natives were 


| irighted at this Relation, and Others mocked him; but when 


he had ſaid, came and prayed him to intercede with his Gad on 
their Behalf, and promiſed to ſupply him with what Proviſions 


he needed. The Admiral replied, that he would; and as a 
| | Proof 
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they ſaw the Eclipſe, as he had foretold, they believed what 
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Proof of it, they ſhould ſoon ſee the Moon put off her angry / 
Countenance by Degrees. The Eclipſe being over, they con. | 
cluded the Admiral would not have known this, except it had 


been revealed to him from Heaven. 

Upon the Admiral's Return from this third and laſt Voyage, 
he found his favourite Queen //abella dead, and the King not 
ſo hearty in his Favour as before, which increaſed the Indiſpo- 
ſition of Body under which he laboured, and he declined, and 
died piouſſy; oon May the 20th, 1506, at the City of YValaddid, 
aged 64. His Body was afterwards conveyed to Seville, and there, 
by the Catholic King's Order, magnificently buried in the Ca- 


thedral, and an Epitaph, in Spaniſb, cut on his Tomb, in Me. 


mory of his renowned Actions, and Diſcovery of the Indie, 


A CasTILLA, y a LEON, 
Nuevo Mundo dio COLON. 


In Engliſh : 


| To CasTILE and Lron, CoLumpus has given a new World; 


Yet this brave Adventurer had not the Honour of giving his 
own Name to this new World, but was robbed of it by An- 
ricus Veſpucius, a Florentine, who was ſent in 1497, by Emanut, 
King of Portugal, to-continue the Diſcoveries made by Colun- 
bus, as appears from the following Account, 


*. 


Americus Veſpucius's Diſcoveries. 


E IS Gentleman was a Native of Florence, and made the 


next conſiderable Diſcoveries, of which we ſhall give an 
Extract, from his own Account, to King Ferdinand of Cafil, 
and the Duke of Lorrain, as we find it in Grynæus s Novus Or- 
bis, printed at Baſil, 1537. He made two Voyages towards 
the Weſt, at the Command of the ſaid King, and two to the 

South, by Order of Emanuel, King of Portugal. 
He began his firſt Voyage, May 20, 1497, with four Ships 
from Cadiz z he refreſhed at the Canaries, and 27 Days after, 
: 1 | he 
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more Weſt than the Camaties, and upon their Landing in their 
Boats, they found Abundance: of Inhabitants, all naked; and 


at length, however, they were prevailed upon by ſome tri - 


Men and Women were remarkably dexterous. 


the Language differed more than the Manners of the People, 


where they were joyfully received, and fold: their Priſoners. 


Land, which he ſuppoſed to be a Continent, in S. Lat. 6, a- 
bout 500 Leagues from the Canaries. This Country was al - 
moſt covered with Marſhes, and had: ſeveral great Rivers, 
which contributed to its Verdure; and there were many fine 
tall Trees, but he ſaw no Inhabitants, though he found many 
Signs of its being peopled. He tried to land at ſeveral Places, 
in order to make new Diſcoveries, but the Tides ran ſo ſtrong, 


ye an 
b, that he could not; at length, however, he landed in an Iſland, 
Or. were the People were of an uncommon Size, bold, vigarous 
ard and warlike, having Bows and Arrows, and when attacked, de- 
o the ended themſelves with great Intrepidity. This Iand, there- 
fore, was called the Ie of Giants. Being now bound home- 
Ships wards, he came to another. Country, where the People were 
after, fnendly. Here he ſtayed 47 Days, from whence he ſailed for 


* formerly diſcovered by Columbus, and leaving that 
E e 4 VB lace 


Americus Vefpuctbs's Diſcoveries. 1975 
he ſailed from 'thence, he arrived at a certain Land, about 
1000 Leagues Weſt of the Canaries, in N. Lat. 16. 75 Deg. - 


| notwithſtanding” they uſed ſeveral Methods to allure: er 
they would not come near the Spaniards, He left that Place in 
Queſt of a good Harbour, which he happily met with in a 
few Days, and found the People almoſt as ſhy as the Former; 


fling Prefents, as Glaſſes, Bells, &c. after which, Multitudes 
of the Natives came ſwimming to them; at WEN both the 


- Americus ſays, the Situation of the Country! was . 
and he found ſome Signs of Gold in it; but being ignorant of 
the Language, he could get no Diſcoveries: from the Inhabi- 
tants. Parting hence, he ooaſted along the Shore, paſſing by 
many Shoals, and as he landed at ſeveral Places, where he found 


ſometimes taking the Indian Natives on board with their Con- 
ſent, and at other Times making them Priſoners. They re- 
turned again to Spain with 222, on the firſt of October, 1499, 


Anericus began his ſecond Voyage from Cadiz, on May 11, 
in the following Year, and, after 19 Days ſail, came to a new 
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_ reſpond, or ſuffer themſelves to be taken. They parted from 


ing any valuable Minerals; after the taking in Wood and Water 
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Place, on Fuly hs he arrived at n hy 8th of a fol. ( 

lawing. _ | 2 
After this "APE Voyage, whilſt 7 ROE fayed at "Silk, . 

Emanuel,. King of Portugal, invited him, by Letters, to come p 

tq Liſbon, and promiſed to do great Things for him. Hmericus, v 

however, declined it, becauſe of his bad State of Health; but 

was prevailed on by a ſecond Meſſage, and ſet out from Lim 

with three Ships, on the loth of ay, 1501; failed from 

thence to the Canaries with a S. W. Wind, and arrived at that 


taking in Wood and Water, he ſteered South through, the 4 
lantic Sea, and after 67 Days Sail, thro very dangerous Tem- 


* 
C 
| th 
Part of Ethiopia,  called'Befilicca, infer. the Torrid Zone, where by 
* 
cc 
N 


peſts, he arrived at an, Iſland, 700 Leagues from the Coaſt of 
_ Afric. On the 17th of Augift following, he made à new Diſ- 


covery, and anchored about a League and a Half from the if n 
Shore in 8. Lat. 5. The Country looked very green and plez- in 


ſant, but meeting with no Inhabitants, he returned to his Ship, 4 
leaving ſome Glaſſes, Bells, c. to entice the Natives to Friends Pe 
ſhip, if any ſhould come down; but they were too ſhy to cor - th 


thence, and ſailed along the Shore round a Point, called Vin- 


cent s Field, about 150 Leagues. Here they landed, and found che 
the People more civilized. They met with great Numbers af mi 
Canes, and Trees, which were large, green Pipes, ſome of = 
which were dry, on the Tops of the Trees. Three of the In- Le 
| Habitants willingly came en board, to go along with Amerias 20 
to Portugal. He failed thence to the South, till he came be» | dir 
yond the Tropic of Capricorn, in S. Lat. 32, where he governed anc 
his Courſe by rhe Stars of the South Pole, which, he ſays, Out 
were many more, greater and clearer, than thoſe of the North; Bu 
all which he noted down in his Journal, with their Declination, ject 
&c, He reckoned himſelf then 700 Leagues from St. Vincent the 
Field before-mentioned, but found nothing very remarkablethis Phi 


Voyage, except Abundance of Caſſia- trees, without diſcover- 


for fix Months, he ſteered his Courſe homeward, _ in . 
n arrived at Liſbon, in 1502. 
He began his fourth Voyage from Liſbon, on the 10th F 


_. 1503, with ſix Ships, and after touching at the — 
| apt 
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Cape Verd, the Commodore, contrary to the Mind of Americus, 
and the Reſt, would needs fail to Sierra Leona, on the South 
| Coaſt of {friz, where they were ſhattered by a terrible Tem- 
peſt, and obliged to return home, after an unſucceſsful Voyage, 
| where they arrived on June 28, 1504. 
| This is the Subſtance of what Americus ſays of his own 

Voyages, which we have inſerted for the Satisfaction of the 
Curious. He ſays, he kept Journals, and deſigned to publiſh 
them with the Geography of the Places which he diſcovered 3 
but if he did, they are not now. to be come at. Upon the 
Whole, it is evident, that this was a Part of Columbus's Diſ- 
coveries, notwi ithſtanding this Country goes under Americus 8 
Name, as if he was the principal Diſcoverer. 

About this Time, and in the ſixteenth Century, th were 
many Perſons who diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by making ſome 
important Diſcoveries 3 more eſpecially in North and South 
America; for which they were in ſome Meaſure qualified by ſu- 
perior Attajnments in the Aſtronomical Sciences, as well as by 
their Skill in Navigation: And to which they were animated 
by a Love of their Country; whoſe Names on theſe Accounts, 
as well as the ſignal Service they have done their Succeſſors in 
the Art of Navigation, deſerve to be remenbgred; and tranſ- 
mitted with Eſteem to lateſt Poſterity. 

Among theſe were John and Sellin Cabos, John Ponce de 
3 Cortex, Saavedra Guzman, Mendoza, Solo, Gonſalvo Pi- 
zarro, c. Foreigners; and amongſt our own Countrymen, 
dir Martin Porbifher, Sir Francis Drake, Mr. John Davis, &c. 
and lixewiſe of ſome others, whoſe Names will be as laſting, as 
our Commerce with thoſe Parts, Hudſon's Bay, Virginia, '&c, 
But as the Hiſtory of thoſe Perſons are more properly the Sub- 
ject of Naval Hiſtory, we ſhall return from this Digreſſion to 
the Life of thoſe more celebrated for mathematical and philoſo- 
yoo Sciences. | 


The 
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The LIFE if CurisTIANUS Loxco 


 MONTANUS, | 


SHriftianus — was his in 16 1 His F 4 „ 
Name was Severinus, and his Mother's Marina, (The 
Name of Longomontanus, is ſaid to be derived from an obſcure 
Village of Cymbia, where he reſided) and as they followed 


Huſbandry, | Chr:/lianus was trained up in great Meaſure to that 
Employ ; ; and in his younger Years was only permitted to at- 
tend a School, as the Circumſtance of his Parents, and Leiſure 
from that Employ would permit. The early Proofs he gave of 
his Genius for the Study of the mathematical Science, ingta- 
tiated him ihto the Eſteem of his Relations, from whom he 
received” Encouragement. Prompted, however, by an eager 
Thirſt after Learning, at 15 Vears of Age, he withdrew from 
his Country, and entered himſelf in a School at Vigurgb, at 
the Diſtance of about 12 Miles from the Place of his Nativity; 
there purpoſing to ſubſiſt himſelf by his Induſtry; and yet 
make farther Proficience in his beloved Studies, to which he 
applied himſelf with great Affiduityz and having made a ſur- 
priſing Progreſs in the Mathematics, under that eminent Philo- 
ſopher Matthias Hanjius, he went to Copenhagen, where, by his 
ſingular Induſtry, he ſo well approved himſelf to his Profeſſors, 
that they gave the higheſt Commendation of him to Ty 
Brahe who (having in the Year 1588, loſt his Mecænas King 
Frederick II.) reſided now at the Iſle Huenna, readily accepted 
of Chri/tianus as his Aſſiſtant, principally in his aſtronomical 
Labours, and in the Reformation of his Catalogue of the fixed 
Stars, and in the Theory of the Moon. During his Continu- 
ance here, his indefatigable Labour, Diligence and Fidelity, 
gained him the ſincere Affection and Eſteem of this great Man; 
and ſoon after Tycho*'s Departure from Denmark in 1698, he 
came to him in Bohemia, where he proſecuted his Studies, and 
finiſhed his Theory of the Moon. In the Year 1600, having 
received his commendatory Letters, he took his Leave, and re- 
turned to his own Country, where, in the Univerſity of Cope 


hagen, he was honoured with a mathematical Profeſſorſhip, in 
which 
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The Life of Jonannes ScronNaRUs, 20 
| which he acquitted himſelf with great Reputation, employing 
his Time and Thoughts in reviewing the Improvements of 


others; farther inveſtigating the Nature and Phænomena of the 


Heavens, and committing it to Writing for the Improvement of 
| ſucceeding Generations. His principal Work now extant is 
| his Dani/þ Aſtronomy, which was highly eſteemed by the 


Learned at that Time, and contains all the great Diſcoveries of 
Regiomontanus, Purbachus, and Tycho Brahe. To which he added 
an Appendix, containing the new Phænomena of the Heavens. 


| This Work was firſt publiſhed in the Year 1621, which, be- 


kdes many others, rendered him remarkable as a Philoſopher, 
while living, and mucti regretted at his Death. Hiſtory does 
not furniſh us with many other Particulars relating to it, but 


that he died in the Year 1647, in the 85th Year of his Ape. 
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The LIFE of JohaNxNES SchoxkRs. 


WOHANNES SCHONERUS, Philoſopher and Mathe- 

' matician, was born at Carelſtat in Germany, A. C. 1477; 
his early Propenſity to the Study of thoſe Sciences may be 
deemed a juſt Prognoſtication of the great Proficience which 
he afterward: made in them. So that from his uncommon Ac- 
quirements, he was choſen Mathematical Profeſſor at Nurem- 
lung, when but a young Man. He was very famous for his 
Aſtronomical Tables, which he publiſhed after thoſe of Regio- 
mniants, and to which he gives the Title of Reſcluta, becauſe 


ef their Clearneſs, as Vaſſius obſerves. But notwithſtanding 


his great Penetration, he was much inclined to Judicial Aſtro- 
logy, which he took great Pains to improve. His other prin- 
cipal Writings were, the Uſe of the Celeſtial and Terreftrial 
Globes; his Aſtronomical Equator ; his Organum Uranicum; 
but principally his Gnomonics, or large Treatiſe of Dialling, in 
Folio, publiſhed. in 1551, render him more known in the lear- 
ned World than all his other Works beſides; wherein he diſ- 
covers a ſurprizing Genius and Fund of Learning of that 
Kind ; This is the only Book of his Works that we have ſeen, 
und it is much to be-regretted, that the Life of ſo great a Man 
2 LEE” =; theratician 
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thematician has not been taken Notice of by the: volumindus 1 
Biographers, who, notwithſtanding, employ whole Pages in ] 
the Lives of Perſons, whoſe Memory. will. be of- no more Be. a 

nefit to Mankind, than their Actions were while living. Hif. 
tory informs us, that he died in the . ;I 547% in the 8 x 
wu and his Age. 5 | y 
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EBASTIAN MUNSTER, was a Se Monk, Pp 
born at Ingleſbam, in the Year 1489. He appears to pe 

3 ſo extraordinary a Perſon, with reſpect to his Knowledge of N 
the Mathematics, and various other Branches of Literature, ſo 
that we are ſorry to find ſo little of his Birth, Education, &. Li 
Some of the moſt eminent and diſtinguiſhing Characters and me 
Events of his Life are, that from a diligent and impartial Stu- 
dy of the Holy Scriptures, in their original Languages, he dis. 
covered the Repugnancy of Popiſb Principles, to the Purity 
and Simplicity thereof, and therefore publicly renounced thoſe 
Errors, and embraced Proteſtantiſm in 1529. The Proofs he 
gave of his Accuracy in the Hebrew Tongue, and his Skill in 
the Mathematics, intituled him to public Regard, ſo that he 
was eſteemed as the Strabo and Eſdras of Germany; for he was 
called to the Profeflorſhip of the Hebrew Language at Baſil, at 
the Time of his Converſion. He tranſlated the Hebrew Bible, 
and Foſephus's Hiſtory ef the Fews into Latin; he publiſhed a 


Grammar of the Chaldee, an Hebrew Dictionary, a large Trea- Oar 
tiſe of Dialling in Folio, and a Treatiſe of Coſmography, rep 

' which was equally learned and laborious. He died at Baſil of whit 
- the Plague, in 1552, in the 23d Tears of his „ and unde 
the 63d Year of his 2 | 7 . H 
| | 3 12 5 he d 
85 5 what 
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PE 7 ER N ON I US, was. born at en; 2 City and or th 
Marquiſate of Piedmont, A. C. 1492, (under the Govem- v : 
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ö en of the e King of e He was. eſteemed one of 
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| moſt. learned Mathematicians of the. r6th- Century. He was 


py | Preceptor to Don Henry, Son of Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
Be. ind was called to the Profeſſorſhip of the Mathematics in the 
Iiſ- | Univerſity of Coimbra, where he publiſhed. ſome Pieces which 
oth procured him great Reputation. His Book De Arte Navigandi, 
was received ſo much the more favourably, as it ſerved the grand 
Deſigns projected at the Court of the King his Maſter ; for 
7 carrying on his maritime Expeditions into the Eaſt. Con- 
cerning this Work, Father Dechales gives us the following Ac- 
; count. In the Year 1530, Petreus Nonius, a celebrated 
nk, A Prrivgue/ſe Mathematician, upon occaſion of ſome Doubts pro- 
to poſed to him by Mortinus Alphonſus Sofa, wrote a Treatiſe of 
e of Navigation, divided into two Books; in the firſt, he anſwers 
ure, ſome of thoſe Doubts, and explains the Nature of Loxodromic 
&c, Lines. In the ſecond Book, he treats of Rules and Inſtru- 
and ments proper for Navigation, particularly Sea = Charts and 
tu- Inſtruments, which ſerve to find the Elevation of the Pole, 
* but ſays, this Author is ſomewhat obſcure in the Manner 
rity of his Writing.“ Furetiere, in his Dictionary, takes 
noſe Notice, that Peter Nonius was the firſt, who in 1530, in- 
he yented the Angles which the Loxodromic Curves make with 
| in each Meridian, and which he calls Rhumbs in his Language, 
he and which he calculated by fpherical- Friangles.- Simon Ste- 
Was vinus acknowledges, that Peter Nonius was ſcarce inferior to 
at the very greateſt Mathematicians of the Age. Schottus ſays, 
ble, he explained a great many Problems, and particularly the me- 
da Wl chanical. Problem of Ariſtotle, on the Motion of Veſſels. by 
rea- Oars. His Notes upon Purbachius 8 Theory of the Planets are 
hy, very much to be eſteemed ; for he there explains ſeveral Things 
i of which had either not bond taken Notice of, or not been rightly 
and underſtood. 
He publiſhed in 1542, a Treatiſe on \ the Twilight, which 
ag he dedicated to John III. King of Portugal, and added to it 
| what Alhazen, an Arabic Author, has compoſed on the ſame Sub- 
ect. He likewiſe corrected ſeveral mathematical Miſtakes of 
Orontius Finæus. But the moſt celebrated of all his Works, 
and or that at leaſt he appeared moſt to value, was his Treatiſe 
— of Algebra, which he had compoſed in Portugueſe, but 
the 2 into Caſtilian, when he reſolved upon making it 


public; 
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public; for he'confidered, that the Cſtilian — 10 
generally known than the Portugueſe, and that conſequently} 15 
Book would be of leſs Uſe, if he ſhould leave it in its 
Form. This Work he dedicated to his former Pupil, 0 
Henry, the Cardinal Infant. His Epiſtle Dedicatory is d 
from Liſbon, the 1ſt of December, 1564; he was then princiil 
Coſmographer to the King of Portugal, and mathematical A 
feſſor in the Univerſity of Coimbra, This Work contain 30 
Pages in the Edition of Antwerp, 1 567, in Oddado. 1 
There is a celebrated Invention, which goes by the Nai 
Nonius, and is ſuppoſed to be the Invention of this learned N 31 al 
tugusſe. But in ſuch Authors, as have given us a Sketch ef iy 
Works, they have never ſo much as mentioned this AH 
which had it been really his Invention, they furely would ne 
have omitted: The famous Aftronomer Ricciolus frequent 
quotes this Author, but never mentions this Invention of gy 
though had it been known at that Time, it muſt certainly avg] 
anſwered a very good Purpoſe to him. But Taquet in his Ges, 
metry, Book I. takes Notice, that Clauius mentions this as hy | 
Cantrivance of Peter Nenius, but repreſents him as deliyecin 
in a Manner very difficult, and that it.is hardly practicable. Hel 
likewiſe aſcribes the preſent eaſy Method of uſing this Invenio | 
to Guidas Ubaldus, which is to be ſeen in his aſtronomical Probe 
lems, from whom he ſuppoſes modern Writers have borrowel 
it. An Account of the Uſe of this Inſtrument may be ſeen Wl 
The Young Gentleman and Lady's Philoſophy, Page 336. Muß 
died in the Year 1572, aged 80 Years, leaving behind high 
one Daughter. Thuanus mentions, that he was a PRo Fre 7 
soR of PHYsIc, which we alſo find confirmed by, och 
Authors. 2 


* bl 
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The LIFE of PARACELSUS. 


Proc 2 (Philip Aureolus Theephraftus, Bombant FA ; Hohenheim) + 
was born in 1493, at Emſfideln, near Zurich, in Swi ifſerland. 
His Father's Name was William, who, being the natural Son of 
2 Prince, was well ſkilled in the Sciences, and took great 
Care in the Education of his Son. Paracel) Jus, well anſwered 
his Expectation, as he had a good natural Genius; and as his 
Inclination led him to the Study of Phyſic, he made great Pro- 
greſs i in the ſame in a ſhort Time. He travelled into France, 
ain, and Ialy, and the Empire, in order to be acquainted 
with the moſt celebrated Phyſicians there. After his Return in- 
bo Swiſſerlatd, he reſided for a conſiderable Time at the City of 
Bafil, where he taught Phyſic in the German Tongue, (as Ra- 
ms, and ſome others inform us.) By his Afiduity in Study, 
ind making ſuitable Experiments, he made great Improvement, 
ind diſcovered new Methods of preparing Medicine, which 
Vas by chemical Operations, which, joined with the Succeſs 
at attended his Practice of Phyſic, acquired him great Repu- 
ation. One John Litchtenfels, a Canon, falling extremely ſick, 
plied to Parace Ifus, and promiſed him a conſiderable Sum, if 
te could recover him. Paracelſus effected it 3 but the Other 
fuſing to pay, was ſued by him, which occaſioned the Caſe 
o be laid before the Council, who ordered the Canon to pay 
dim the "uſual Fee only. | Parate/ has, enraged at this Treat- 
bent, 'forſok the City of Bal, and retired” into Mlatia ; 
where he likewiſe obtained great Reputation, as an Alchymi/?. 
e took Pleaſure in exploding the common and ordinary Way 
f practiſing Phyſic, and gloried in having, in fo great a Mea- 
ure, overthrqwn the Method of Galen, which he ſaw was 
mperfe& and doubtful. In Conſequence hereof, however, he 
acurred the Diſpleaſure of the Phyſicians in general; whom 
e is ſaid to have treated with too much Contempt; z valuing | 
himſelf much on his own Improvements, or new Methods of 
Practice; eyen boaſting, that he could, by his Remedies, keep 
| Man alive for ſeveral Ages; whereas he himſelf died, when 
ut 48 Years of Age, in 1541, and was buried in the Hoſpi · p 
ul of St. Shs baftian, where may be ſeen his Epitaph. 
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We have his Works in eleven Volumes, by the Title of 


Opera Medico-Chymica; ſius Paradoxa. He wrote ſ. everal other 


Treatiſes, that have not been publiſhed, which are to 1 found 
in the Cloſets of the Curious, : AY 
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The LIFE of Conraps GRkSNEB. 


PO Onrade Geſner was born at Zurich, in Szuiſſerland. In tho 

Year. 1516, his Trayels and indefatigable Studies in the 
Science of Phyſic and Philoſophy rendered him famous; ſo 
that he was ſirnamed the Pliny of Germany. This great Man 
begun his Studies in France; and having finiſhed them, travelled 
into /taly, At his Return, being choſen Profeſſor, he applied 
himſelf particularly to explain what. belonged to Nature, and 
Natural Hiſtory, and to find out a more compendious Way of 
learning the Sciences than is commonly practiſed i in moſt Uni- 
verſities. Thuanus, and other Hiſtorians, gives him an high 
Encomium for his laudable Attempts, and for his Jaboriqus Lu- 
cubrations in the Proſecution of them, He died in the Year 
1565, in the 49th Year of his Age. His principal Writings were 
as fol low ; His Unjverſal Library; A natural, Hiftary Au- 
mals, in 4 Vols. -A Treatiſe of the. Mature of: Serpents, in 
5 Books ; 4 Catalogue of Plants; A. Treatiſe of th 


Baths in Germany and Helyetia z<— A Treatiſe of ' Foſſils, St 


and Gems, illuſtrated with Figur A. en . Latin 
K 40 = other Pinces ot leſs Ness. ar 


th LIFE of 1 Pike Rd 


Eter Ramus was born at Vermanddis, in the Vear 1 gig 
Hiſtory makes mention of the Meanneſs of his Birth, and 
diſtrefling Viciſſitudes of his younger Vears, as ſuch Obſtacles 
to his great Acquirements in Philoſophy and the Mathematics, 


As render! him the more admirable. His ſtrong Propenſity to 
Learning, when but eight Years of Age, induced him to leaie 


the Place of his Birth, and 8⁰ to Paris; from whence = was 
| riven 
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driven by the Violence of the Times, as Bangſius expreſſes it, 
and though Fortune ſeemed every Way his Enemy, yet he re- 
turned thither again; and being inflamed with a moſt ardent 
Defire of Learning, that he might attain the liberal Arts, he 
contented himſelf with a very ſlender Subſiſtence for ſeveral 
Months, which he received from Honoratus Charpentier, his 
Uncle. He was afterwards reduced by Neceſſity to undergo a 
hard Service, for many Years, in the College of Navarre; ne- 
vertheleſs, as he diſcharged his Duty faithfully to his Maſters, 
in the Day- time; ſo, in the Night, after the Example of the 
Philoſopher Cleanthes, (by the Help of his Oil and his Lamp) 
he, in a ſhort Time, acquired ſuch Knowledge in the Scien- 
ces, as qualified him for an advantageous Attendance on a 
Courſe of Philoſophy in the Schools for three Years and an Half; 
ſo that he merited the Eſteem of the moſt Ingenious, and was 
admitted to take the Degree of Maſter of Arts. He enagaged' 
to maintain Sentiments, or Doctrines, quite n to thoſe. 
of Ariflotle, then taught i in the Schools. 

 Fregius ſays,” when he was about to take his Dagiton; a ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Schools, he was obliged to give 
the-Examiners, or Profeſſors, an Opportunity to diſpute with 
him. He therefore advanced this Problem, that all that 4ri- 
tie had laid down was falſe. The Profeſſors were aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch a Problem, and treated _ with ſome nne on 
account of it.“ 

However, he anſwered very e al the Objeftions: that 
were made to him for a whole Day; and that he might do it with 
future Succeſs and Advantage, he reſolved to examine Ariſlo- 
tles Doctrine more narrowly ; and that he might defend. his 
own Hypotheſis, he ſet about perfecting himſelf in Logic; and 
made his Reading, and alſo his Lectures of Eloquence, ſubſer- 
vient to it. The two firſt Books which he publiſhed, viz. his 
Inſtitutions of Logic, and his Animadverſions on Ariſfotle, oc- 
eaſioned great Troubles in the Univerſity of Paris. The Pro- 
ſeſſors at Paris, who admired Ariſfotle, ſhould have refuted Ra- 
mus Book in their Writings and Lectures; but inſtead of 
keeping within the Bounds of an Academical War, they fell 
to proſecuting that Anti-peripatetic before the civil Magiſtrate, 
33 a Man, who undermined the Foundations of Religion. 
| They 


/ 


ed to hb Parties, and to. make Rs acocabing to waa Diſfe, 
rence between them, after they had heard abe e : 


Gene; the Diſperſion of the Scholars of i the College of Pull 


it. He Was maintained in his Place af Piintipal, by. D 


berty of reading philoſophical, Lectures, an wel — 
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Wey raiſed fo many 8 chat is Cauſe! was brought! 
before the Parliament of Paris; but as ſoon as they: per 
that it would be examined equitably, they got it removed i 
that Tribunal by their Intrigues, and brought it beſore ths) 
King's Council; and it appeared highly neceſſary, that 
cis I. ſhould concern himſelf with it, and bring the Cauſd h ? 
fore e which was 3 in the en of N J 


it ſeemed as only intended to ſave Appearances, ſach-P 
was conſpicuous in their Conduct. Geeve had all the Ag 
tage he could deſire; and: the. Books of Ramm were cenſurai{ | 
and even prohibited throughout the Kingdom; and the Aud ö 
thor was forbidden. to teach Philoſophy. This happened inihyt 
Year 1443, and decaſioned great Joy among ſome af g 
eva's Friends and» Favourers: of the Ariftotelian Doctrines, which 
they expreſſed in a moſt public and unbecoming Manger. Bk. 
mus could not but behave with ſome Degree of Reſen ent . 
ſuch Preatment, - and- ſaid; 4 He hoped he ſhould: ſeq; hs; f 
Time, when ſuch Judges would not op the fame; Plau N 
from vrhat they had dont. — nero re ee gry 2 BY * 3 

The Year: following, che Riague gel at Panic) and d 


but Ramus being ſolicited by his Friends to teach tber M ; 
quickly à great man) Heaters. The Sorbonne endeavoueI : 
have him expelled from that Collage; but could not ſu cui 


of the Parliament, and the Cardinal of. — | 
4 Patron to him, that he obtained. from Henry II. the: Lie 
ef writing and ſpeaking in the Vear 1547, and the Roy 
feſſorſhip of Philoſppby: and Eloquence, in Jah, 1 571. E 
Parliament of Paris had beſare this, maintained him in th 


Eloquence; and their Decree had likewiſe put a Stop to mall 
Proceedings, that might otherwiſe bave/ proved greatly im, 
ous to him: He was no/ſooncr made Ngiun Profeſſor, bus 
— a new red _ er 9k and I <a the; E 


j 


ſanding the reſtleſs, inveterate Spirit, that appeared in lis E- 
nemies, in ſome Meaſure, obſtructed his public Uſefulneſs. 
Some endeavoured to bring a Perſecution againſt him and his 
Colleagues for a wrong Pronunciation of the Letter Q. They 
carried their Attempts ſo far, that he was obliged for a while 
to abſcond. He went to Fontainbleau with the King's Leave. 
Pregius ſays, ** He would have inveſtigated many Myſteries in 
Geometry in a few Months, if his Career had not been ſtop- 


ters, he retired to the Royal Library at Fontainbleau, where he 


had formerly read : But when it came to be known that 
he was there, he did not think himſelf ſafe, and was forced 
to abſcond. He therefore thought of going to Iiah; whither 
Bologna had given him a moſt honourable Invitation. He often 
turned his Eyes towards Germany : That was moſt dear to him, 
from the Love he bore to Mathematical Studies, and the ſupe- 
rior Liberty which was enjoyed there with reſpett to Religion, 
But, on the other Hand, Nothing ſurrounded him but Terrors, 
and the Apprehenſions of Death. The Intelligence he re- 
ceived, that the College of Prele was cruelly ſacked, and that 
his Library was plundered, and ſtripped of every Thing valu- 
able, brought him back to the Caſtle of Vincennes, nearer the 
Town. But in 1563, the Peace being concluded between 
Charles IX. and the Prote/lants, he was again reſtored to his 
Place; wherein, he maintained himſelf with great Vigour, 
and endeavoured chiefly to make mathematical Learning flou- 
riſh z which he did *till the ſecond Civil War, in the Year 
1567. He was then obliged to leave Paris, and put himſelf 
under the Protection of the Hugonots. 

le was in their Army at the Battle of St. Denys. The 
Peace was made in a little Time after, and he was again eſta- 
bliſhed in his Profeſſorſhip; but foreſeeing that the War would 
ſoon break out again, and being unwilling to be expoſed to 
the ſame Difficulties, he aſked the King's Leave to go, and fee 
the German Univerſities, which was granted him. He made 
that Journey in the Vear 1568, where he was received, and 
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France, after the third War, and met an untimely Fate, in the 
| H h h general 
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ped by a fatal Calamity ; but having obtained the King's Let- 


more fully revifed and examined the Mathematical Lectures he 


treated with great Honour and Eſteem. He returned into. 
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210 BiocRa PHIA PHILOSOPAICA, 
general Maſſacre of the Proteſtants at Paris, on St. Barthyl. 


mew's-day, 1571, as may be ſeen in the Faſſage, which A. 


reri has tranſcribed from Thuanus. 75 

Hie was, without Doubt, a great Orator, according to the 
Teſtimony of Brantome, in the following Words. Ranu 
was a moſt eloquent Orator, and there have been few like him; 
for his Eloquence was attended with an extraordinary graceſul 
Delivery, which he diſplayed on all Occaſions; eſpecially, in 
Defence of the Hugonots, as a Sect, and in favour af his pecu- 
liar Tenets in Religion or Philoſophy. He was free from Ava- 
rice, as is evident from his refuſing ſome Profeſſorſhips, which 
might have been very profitable to him ; but choſe rather to 
be a Teacher in the College of Prele, where he had no pub- 
lic Salary. He would not accept the Preſents that his Pupils 
were deſirous to make him, and maintained ſome Scholars at 
his own Charge. Whenever he went into his own Country, 


It was his principal Delight to aſſiſt ſuch poor Children as ap. 


peared to him of a promiſing Genius: Some of them he placed 
in the College of Prele, where he inſtructed them, and provi- 
ded for their further Improvement, He refuſed to go into P- 

fard, though he was promiſed to be well rewarded for the En- 
comium he-ſhould beſtow upon the Duke. of Anjou. His An- 
ſwer was, That Eloquence ought not to be à mercenary 
Thing; and that an Orator ought to be a Man of Probity: = 


He was remarkably ſober, chaſte and temperate, babituating 
\ himſelf to an Auſterity of Conduct, rather than any Kinds ef 
\ Indulgence, He roſe early, and ſtudied much; and though he 


lived a ſingle Life, was never ſo much as ſuſpected of the 
Breach of Chaſtity. He was conſcientiouſly zealous for the 
reformed Religion, Some cenſufe him as obſtinate in this Pa- 
ticular; but he bore all the Misfortunes which he incurred on 
theſe Accounts with a remarkable Firmneſs and Magnanimity: 
About three Vears before his Deceaſe, he made his laſt 
Will, wherein he ordered 500 Livres ſhould be applied for the 
Balary of a Profeſſor, for teaching the Aſtronomical, Optical 
Mechanical, and Geographical Sciences, in the Royal College 
| He diſcovered a great Defire to alter and regulate the 
Diſcipline of the reformed Churches; but in this, his Delgn 


vas fruſtrated, by the Proceedings of a national Synod. The 
. 5 = | are 


<> 
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The-Life of John-Anthony Maginus. 511 4 
are the moſt remarkable, authentic Circumſtances in his Cha- 
| ater. His Writings farther illuſtrate his Merit; a Catalogue 
of which, according to Monſ. Bayls,, may be ſeen in Mr. Te- 
ers Addition to the Eulogtes, Tom. i. p. 273. l 
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1. LIFE of Jonn-Antuons 


Macinus. 
OHN-ANTHONY MACINUS, Profeſſor 
of Mathematics in the Univerſity at Bologna, was born at 

Padua, a City in Itah, in the Year 1536. This Perſon, we 

find, was remarkable for his great Aſſiduity in the Acquirement 

and Improvement of Knowledge i in the mathematical Sciences, 

and ſeveral new Inventions ſor theſe Purpoſes, and for the ex- 

traordinary Favour he obtained with all the Princes of his 
Time. He Was addicted to making Horoſcopes, and ſuch like 

Inſtruments; and was invited by the Emperor NRodolphus to come 

to Vienna, where he promiſed him a Proſeſſor's Chair, about 


* ? 
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the Year 1597 ; but not being able to prevail on him to ſettle 0 
there, he nevertheleſs honoured him with a generous Pen- 9 


lion, 
It is ſaid, that he was fo much addicted to aſtrological Pre- 


ditions; that he not only foretold many good and evil Events 
relative to Others with Succeſs ; but even foretold his own : 
Death, which came to paſs that ſame Year : But whenever he 
foretold any Events, he flattered None. Whilſt he foretold to 
One a Cardinal's Cap, or an honourable Employ, he fore- 
warned Others of Accidents, Baniſhment, and AMiQions: 
Theſe he always repreſented as under the Influence of the Stars. 
This, Authors have attempted to account for, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, as a Prepoſſeſſion generally attending that Age, that few 
could allow themſelves to queſtion the Truth of it, or had 
Courage to oppoſe it. With reſpect to this Author's foretell- 
ing his own Death, (in which he was not much miſtaken in 
Time, or Manner) *tis obſerved, that he was very fat and 


burly, and therefore foretold his dying ſuddenly. Tomaſini 
ſays, 
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fays, that Maginus, being advanced to his 61ſt Year, wa 
ſtruck with an Apoplexy, which ended his Days; and that 3 
long while before, he had told Him and Others, that he va 
afraid of that Year. - But at the ſame Time acknowledges, 
that he lived near eight Months afterwards. It ought not there. 
fore to have been alledged, as an Argument of the aſtrologicil 
Skill of Maginus, that he found ſuch Malignities in his Nat. 
vity, with regard to his 61ſt Year. —Fobn- Anthony Ref. 
| fenus, taking more Care of his Maſter, only ſaid, that Magi. 
nus died under an Aſpect of the Planets, which, according to 
his own Prediction, would prove fatal to him, and mentions 
Ricciolus, as affirming, that he had ſaid, the Figure of his 
Nativity, and his climacterical Year condemned him to die 
about that Time, which happened in the 62d Year of his 


Age, 1618, he left behind him a Son and a Daughter. pe 
His Writings do Honour to his Memory, as they were vey 3 
conſiderable, and upon learned Subjects; 3 the Principal were Y 
4 the following: Firſt, his Ephemerides, in 3 Vols. from the WW _ 


Year 1580, to 1630. 2d, His Tables of ſecondary M. 


Tons. 3d, Aſtron amical, Gnomonical, and Geographical Pre 
Blems. — 4th, 4 Theory of the Planets, according fo Copemi- 
„ cus. | —5th, A Confutation of Scaliger Diſſertation cancer 
1 ing the . of the Equinox. 6th, A Primum Mil, 7 
in 12 Books. 7th, A Treatiſe of Plain and Spherical Ji. in 
; gonometry. : th, A Commentary on Ptolemy s Geography, ful 
: gth, AC horographical Deſcription of the Regions and Citi WW wh 
of Italy, illuſtrated with 60 Maps, with ſome other Writings Art 


on aſtrological Subjects, which by all Means ought to be bu 
| ried 1 in oblivion. 
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„De LIFE of Gerrard Mercator 
wo Errard Mercator was born at Ruremond in the Low Coun- 
el tries, A. C. 1512. Hiſtory remarks his indefatigable In- 
. duſtry in acquiring Knowledge in the Sciences of Geography 

7 and Mathematics; fo that he neglected, to a Fault, Eating and 

i. Sleeping. He compoſed a Chronology, a greater and leſſer Atlas, 

20 and ſome Geographical Tables, beſides other Books in Philoſo- 

5 phy and Divinity; and was ſo curious as well as ingenious, 

he that he coloured his Maps, and what is very conſiderable, that 

de he engraved himſelf a celeſtial and terreſtrial Globe, and made 

1 many other mathematical Inſtruments for the Uſe of the Em- 

deror Charles V; and gave the moſt ample Proofs of his uncom- 

ver mon Skill in what he profeſſed. He died in 1594, aged 83 

i Years, 8 

the — — — . — — 

Pre The LIFE of JoHN DER. 

rmi- | | 

ern OHN DEE, a very conſiderable Mathematician, was 

bil, born about the Year 1522. He publiſhed many Things i 
Th: in the mathematical Way ; -among others, he wrote uſe- : 1 1 
ply. ful Comments on Euclid's Elements, tranſlated by Billing fey ; to 6 
ic which he prefixed a very large Preface, deſcribing the ſeveral . "oy 
ings Arts and Sciences, in which Euclid's Elements are of neceſlary 1 
bu⸗ Uk, He was ſomewhat addicted to Aſtralgy, which is to 


be wondered at in ſo eminent a Mathematician. His Character 
was ſo great, from a general Knowledge of the Sciences, as 
occaſioned him a great Number of Enemies and Calumniators; 
of which he grievouſly complained in the above-mentioned Pre- 
face; for, having been ſpeaking of the great Things that had 
been done by the Thaumaturgic Art, he has theſe Words: 
% And for theſe, and ſuch like marvellous As and Feats, naturally, 
mechanically, and mathematically made and contrived, ought any honeſt 
Student and modeſt Chriſtian Philoſopher to be accounted and called a 
Comurer ? Shall the Folly of Idiots and the Malice of the Scornful ſo 
much prevail, that he, who ſecketh no worldly Gain or Ghry, be © © 
L453 - | condemned 
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condemned as a Madman, and injurious to the Public, with a great 


Deal more to the ſame Purpoſe. The Concluſion of his Pre. 
face is; Written at my poor Houſe, at Mortlack, Feb. , 1 570, 
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The LIFE ” Jona Keyes, 


LOHN XE P © 1 R, bars at Wertemberg, i in German, 2 
bout the Year 1539, was the Diſciple of Maſtlinus, a very 
great Mathematician and Aſtronomer, and of whom he learned 
the mathematical Arts, and became Profeſſor of thoſe Sciences 
to three Emperors, viz. Matthias, Rudolphus, and Ferdinand l. 
He was a Man of a moſt acute Genius, and a moſt ſubtle 
Enquirer into aftronomical Matters. To this ſagacious Philc- 
ſopher we owe the firſt Diſcovery of the great Laws of the pla- 
netary Motions, viz. that the Planets deſcribe Aries, proportioned 
to the Times; and that the Squares of the periodical Times were pro- 
portioned to the Cubes of their Diſtances: And theſe are univerſally 


now known by the Name of Kepler's Liws. But as this Man | 


makes the greateſt Figure, and ſtands at the Head of the aftro- 
nomical Claſs, we think it highly worthy to give an Account of 
him at large, which we ſhall do in the Words of that great 
Mathematician Mr. Maclaurin. 

KEPLER had a particular Paſſion for 188 Analogie and 
Harmonies in Nature, after the Manner of the Pythagere- 
ans and Platoniſis; and to this Diſpoſition we owe ſuch valu- 
able Diſcoveries as are more than ſufficient to excuſe his Con- 
ceits, Three Things, he tells us, he anxiouſly ſought to find 
the Reaſon of, from his early Youth ; why the Planets were ſix 
in Number, why the Dimenſions of their Orbits were ſuch 
Copernicus had deſcribed from Obſervations, and what was the 
Analogy, or Law of their Revolutions. He ſought for the Nea - 
| ſons of the, firſt two of theſe in the Properties of Numbers and 
plane Figures, without Succeſs. But at length reflecting, that 
while the plane regular Figures may be infinite in Number, 
the ordinate and regular Solids are five only, as Euclid had 
long ago demonſtrated ; he imagined, that certain Myſteries in 


N ature mjght correſpond with this remarkable Limitation inhe- 
rent 
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De Life of Joux Keel, 215 
ent in the Eſſences of Things; the rather, that he found the 
Pythagoreans had made great Ule of thoſe five regular Solids in 
their Philoſophy. He therefore endeavoured to find ſome Rela- 
tion between the Dimenſions of thoſe Solids and the Intervals 
of the planetary. Spheres ; and imagining that a Cube, inſcri- 
bed in the Sphere of Saturn, would touch by its ſix Planes the 
Sphere of Jupiter, and that the other four regular Solids in 
like Manner fitted the Intervals that are betwixt the Spheres of 
the other Planets, he became perſuaded that this was the true 
Reaſon why the primary Planets were preciſely ſix in Number, 
and that the Author of the World had determined their Diſtan- 
ces from the Sun, the Center of the Syſtem, from a' Regard 
to this Analogy. Being thus, poſſeſſed, as he thought, of the 
grand Secret of the Pythagoreans, and being mightily pleaſed 
with his Diſcovery, he publiſhed it in 1596, under the Title of 
Myſterium Coſmegraphicum. 

. KEePLER ſent a Copy of this Book to Tycho Brahe, who did not 
| approve of thoſe abſtracted Speculations concerning the Syſtem 
of the World, but wrote to Kepler, firſt to lay a ſolid Foun- 

dation in Obſervations, and then, by aſcending from them, to 
ſtrive to come at, the Cauſes of Things. This excellent Ad- 

vice, to which we owe the more ſolid Diſcoveries of Kepler, 

deſerves to be copied from his own Account of it. Argu- 
« mentum literarum Brachei (ſays he) Hoc erat; uti ſuſpenſis ſpecu- 

& latiembus a priori deſcendentibus, animum potius ad obſervationes, 
« quas ſimul offerebat, conſiderandas adjicerem. Inque iis primo 
&« gradu facto, poſt demum, ad cauſas aſcenderem. In this Judg- 
ment the great Men of different Times have frequently con- 
ſpired; but few have faithfully followed it. 

Tycho, however, pleaſed with his Genius, prevailed with | 
Kepler to reſide with him near Prague (where he paſled the laſt 

Years of his Life, after having left his native Country on ſome 
ill Uſage) and to aſſiſt him in his aſtronomical Labours. Soon 
after this Tycho died, but Kepler made many important Diſco- 
veries from his Obſervations : He found that Aſtronomers had 
| erred, from the firſt Riſe of the Science, in aſeribing always 
circular Orbits and uniform Motions to the Planets; that each 
of them moves in an Ellipſis, which has one of its Foc in the 


Center of the Sun; that the Motion of each is really unequa- 
blez 
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condemned as a Madman, and injurious to the Public, with a grey 
Deal more to the ſame Purpoſe. The Concluſion of his Pre. | 
face is; Written at my poor Houſe, at Mortlack, Feb. 9, 1570. 
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F OHN KEPLE R, born at Wertemberg, in 8 2- 

bout the Year 1530, was the Diſciple of Maæfſilinus, a very 
great Mathematician and Aſtronomer, and of whom he learned 
the mathematical Arts, and became Profeſſor of thoſe Sciences 
to three Emperors, vi. Matthias, Rudolphus, and Ferdinand Il 
He was a Man of a moſt acute Genius, and a moſt ſubtle 
Enquirer into aſtronomical Matters, To this ſagacious Philo- 
ſopher we owe the firſt Diſcovery of the great Laws of the pla- 
netary Motions, viz. that the Planets deſcribe Aries, proportiaed 
to the Times; and that the Squares of the periodical Times were pro- 
portioned to the Cubes of their Diſtances : And theſe are univerſally 


now known by the Name of Kepler's Laws. - But as this Man 


makes the greateſt Fi igure, and ſtands at the Head of the aftro- 
nomical Claſs, we think it highly worthy to give an Account of 
him at large, which we ſhall do in the Words of that great 
Mathematician Mr. Maclaurin. 

_ K'ePLER had a particular Paſſion for Cadkicg Analogie and 
Harmonies in Nature, after the Manner of the Pythagire- 
a4 nt and Platoniſis; and to this Diſpoſition we owe ſuch valu- 

able Diſcoveries as are more than ſufficient to excuſe his Con- 
ceits. Three Things, he tells us, he anxiouſly ſought to find 
the Reaſon of, from his early Youth ; why the Planets were fix 
in Number, why the Dimenſions of their Orbits were ſuch as 
Copernicus had deſcribed from Obſervations, and what was the 
Analogy, or Law of their Revolutions. He ſought for the Rea- 
ſons of the firſt two of theſe in the Properties of Numbers and 
plane Figures, without Succeſs. But at length reflecting, that 

while the plane regular Figures may be infinite in Number, 
the ordinate and regular Solids are five only, as Euclid had 
long ago demonſtrated ; he imagined, that certain Myſteries in 


Jature might correſpond with this remarkable Limitation inhe- 


\ rent 
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ent in the Eſſences of Things; the rather, that he found the 
Pythagoreans had made great Uſe of thoſe five regular Solids in 
their Philoſophy. He therefore endeavoured to find ſome Rela- 
tion between the Dimenſions of thoſe Solids and the Intervals 
of the planetary, Spheres ;. and i imagining that a Cube, inſcri-. 
bed in the Sphere of Saturn, would touch by its fix Planes the 
Sphere of Jupiter, and that the other four regular Solids in 
like Manner fitted the Intervals that are betwixt the Spheres of 
the other Planets, he became perſuaded that this was the true 
Reaſon why the primary Planets were preciſely ſix in Number, 
and that the Author of the World had determined their Diſtan- 
ces from the Sun, the Center of the Syſtem, from a Regard 
to this Analogy. Being thus, poſſeſſed, as he thought, of the 
grand Secret of the Pythagoreans, and being mightily pleaſed 
with his Diſcovery, he publiſhed it in 1596, under the Title of 

Myſterium Coſmographicum.” 

 KePLER ſent a Copy of this Hooks to Tycho Brahe, who did not 
approve of thoſe abſtracted Speculations concerning the Syſtem 
of the World, but wrote to Kepler, firſt to lay a ſolid Foun- 
| dation in Obſervations, and then, by aſcending from them, to 
ſtrive to come at, the Cauſes of Things. This excellent Ad- 
vice, to which we owe the more ſolid Diſcoveries of Kepler, 
deſerves to be copied from his own Account of it. Argu- 
e mentum literarum Brachei (ſays he) Hoc erat; uti ſuſpenſis ſpecu- 
&* latiombus a priori deſcendentibus, animum potius ad obſervationes, 
« quas fimul offerebat, conſiderandas adjicerem, Inque iis primo 
« gradu facto, poſt demum, ad cauſas aſcenderem. In this Judg- 
ment the great Men of different Times have frequently con- 
ſpired; but few have faithfully followed it. | 
Tycho, however, pleaſed with his Genius, prevailed with 
Kepler to reſide with him near Prague (where he paſled the laſt 
Years of his Life, after having left his native Country on ſome 
ill Uſage) and to aſſiſt him in his aſtronomical Labours. Soon 
after this Tycho died, but Kepler made many important Diſco- 
veries from his Obſervations : He found that Aſtronomers had 
| erred, from the firſt Riſe of the Science, in aſcribing always 
circular Orbits and uniform Motions to the Planets ; that each 
of them moves in an Ellipſis, which has one of its Foci in the 


Center of the Sun; that the Motion of each is really unequa- 
*;.-——_ 
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ble; and varies ſo, that a Ray ſuppoſed to be always dun 


from the Planet to the Sun deſeribes * Areas in equa 
Times. 

It was ſome Years later before he dikcovered the Anal 
there is between the Diſtances of the ſeveral Planets: from the 
Sun, and the Periods in which they compleat their Revolutions, 
He eafily ſaw, that the higher Planets not only moved in greater 
Circles, but alſo more ſlowly than the nearer ones; ſo that, on 
a double Account, their periodic Times were greater; Saturn, 
for Example, revolves at a Diſtance from the Sun nine Times 
and a Half greater than the Eatth's Diſtance from it ; and the 
Circle deſcribed by Saturn is in the ſame Proportion'; and as the 
Earth revolves in one Year, fo, if their Velocities were equal, 
Saturn ought to revolve in nine Years and a Half; whereas the 


periodic Time of Saturn is above Twenty- nine Years. The 


periodic Times of the Planets increaſe, therefore, in a greater 

Proportion than their Diſtances from the Sun; z but not in ſo 
great a Proportion as the Sqyares of thoſe Diſtances ; for if 
that was the Law of the Motions (the Square of 92 being 90) 
the periodic Time of Saturn ought to be above go Years. A 
mean Proportion betwixt that of the Diſtances of the Planets, 


and that of the Squares of thoſe Diſtances, is the true Propor- | 


tion of the periodic Times; as the Mean betwixt 92 and its 


| Square o gives the periodic Time of Saturn in Years. Kepler, 


after having committed ſeveral Miſtakes in determining this Ana- 
logy, hit upon it at laſt in 1618, May 15th; for he is ſo exact 


as to mention the preciſe Day when he found, that © The. 


Squares of the periodic Times were always in the ſame Propor- 
tion as the Cubes of their mean Diſtances from the Sun,” 
This is only a very brief and ſummary Account of the Fruit 
of his great Labours for _ Years on tho Obſervations made 
dy Tycho. 

When Kepler ſaw that his Diſpoſition of the five regularSs- 
lids amongſt the planetary Spheres was not agreeable to the In- 
tervals between their Orbits, according to better Obſervations, 
he endeavoured to diſcover other Schemes of Harmony. For thi 
Purpoſe, he compared the Motions of the ſame Planet at its 
greateſt and leaſt Diftances, and of the different Planets in their 


| ceveral Orbits, as they would appear viewed from the = 
[ENS | and 
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and here he fancied that he found a Similitude to the Diviſions 
of the Octave in Muſic: Theſe were the Dreams of this in- 
genious Man, of which he was ſo fond, that, hearing of the 
Diſcovery of four new Planets (the Satellites of Jupiter) by 
Galileo, he owns that his firſt Reflexions were from a Concern 
how he could ſave his favourite Scheme, which was threaten-' 
ed by this Addition to-the Number of the Planets: The ſame 
Attachment led him into a wrong Judgment: of the Sphere of 
the fixed Stars : For being obliged, by his Doctrine, to allow 
a vaſt Superiority to the Sun in the Univerſe, he reſtrains the 
fixed Stars within very narrow Limits. Nor did he conſider 
them as Suns, placed in the Centers of their ſeveral Syftems;- 
having Planets revolving round them; as the other Followers 
of Copernicus, from their having Light in themſelves, their im- 
menſe Diſtances, and from the Analogy of Nature, have con- 
cluded them to be. Not contented with theſe. Harmotiies; 
which he had learned from the Obſervations of Tycho, he gave 
himſelf the Liberty to imagine ſeveral other Analogies, that 
have no Foundation in Nature, and are. overthrown' by the beſt 
Obſervations. Thus from the Opinions of Kepler, tho? moſt 
juſtly admired, we are taught the Danger of eſpouſing Prin- 
ciples, or Hypotheſes, borrowed from abſtracted Sciences, and 
of applying them, with ſuch Liberty, to natural Enquiries. -- 
A more recent Inſtance of this Fondnefs, for diſcovering” 
Analogies between Matters of abſtracted Speculation and the 
Conſtitution of Nature, we find in Huygens, one of the grea- 
teſt Geometricians and Aſtronomers any Age has produced: 
When he had diſcovered that Satellite of Saturn, which, from 
him, is ſtill called the Huygenian Satellite, this, with our 
Moon, and the four Satellites of Jupiter, completed the Num- 
ber of fix ſecondary Planets then diſcovered in the Syſtem : And, 
becauſe the Number of the primary Planets is alſo ſix, and this 
Number is called by Mathematicians a perfect Number, (being 
equal to the Sum of its aliquot Parts, 1, 2, and 3,) Huygens 
was hence induced to believe that the Number of the Pla- 
| nets was complete, and that it was in vain to look for any more. 
We do not mention this-to leſſen this great Man, who never 
perhaps reaſoned in ſuch a Manner on any other Occaſion ; 
but a to ſhew, by another Inſtance, how ill- grounded Rea- 
* K k k ſonings 
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ſonings of this Kind have always proved: For, not long after, 


the celebrated Caſſini diſcovered four more Satellites about 95 


turn, fo that the Number of ſecondary Planets now known in 
the Syſtem is ten. The ſame Caſſini having found that the 
Analogy, diſcoyered by Kepler, between the periodic Times and 
the Diſtances from the Center, takes Place in the lefler Syſtemy 
of Fupiter, and Saturn, as well as in the great ſolar Syſtem 
his Obſervations averturned that groundleſs Analogy which had 
been imagined between the Number of the Planets, both pri- 
mary and ſecondary, and the Number ſix ; but eſtabliſhed, at 
the ſame Time, that Harmony in their Motions, which will, 

afterwards, appear to flow from one real un mende over 
the Univerſe. 


- But to return to Kepler, his great Gagacity, kat 3 


Meditation on the planetary Motions, ſuggeſted to him ſome 
Views of the true Principles from which theſe Motions flow. 
In his Preface to the Commentaries concerning the Planet 
Mars, he ſpeaks of Gravity as of a Power that was mutual 
betwixt Bodies, and tells us, that the Earth and Moon tend 


towards each other, and would meet in a Point ſo many Times 
nearer to the Earth than to the Moon, as the Earth is greater 


than the Moon, if their Motions did not binder it, He adds, 
that the Tides ariſe from the Gravity of the Waters toward 


the Moon. But not having juſt enough Notions of the Laws | 


of Mqtion, he does not ſeem to have been able to make the 
beſt Uſe of theſe Thoughts; nor does he appear to have ad- 
hered to them ſteadily, ſince in his Epitome of Aſtronomy, pub- 
liſhed eleven Years after, he propoſes a phyſical Account of the 
planetary Motions, derived from different Principles. | 

He ſuppoſes, in that Treatiſe, that the Motion of the Sun on 
his Axis is preferved by ſome inherent vital Principle; that 
a certain Virtue, or immaterial Image of the Sun, is diffuſed 
with his Rays into the ambient-Spaces, and, revolving with the 
Body of the Sun on his Axis, takes hold of the Planets and 
carries them along with it in the ſame Direction; as a Load- 
ſtone turned round in the Neighbourhood of a magnetic Needle 
makes it turn round at the ſame Time. The Planet, according 
to him, by its Inertia endeavours to continue in its Place, and 


the Action of the Sun's Image and this Inertia are in a perpetual 
Struggk: 


on f 


\ 
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Struggle, He adds, that this Action of the Sun, like to his 
Light, decreaſes as the Diftance increaſes; and therefore moves 
the ſame Planet. with greater Celerity when nearer the Sun, than 
at a greater Diſtance. To account for the Planet's approaching 
towards the Sun as it deſcends from the Apbelium to the Peribe- 
lum, and receding from the Sun while it aſcends to the Apbelium 
again, he ſuppoſes that the Sun attracts one Part of each Pla- 
net, and repels the oppoſite Part ; and that the Part which is 
attracted is turned towards the Sun in the Deſcent, and that 
the other Part is towards the Sun in the Aſcent. By Suppoſi- 
tions of this Kind, he endeayaured to account for all the other 
Varieties of the celeftial Motions, 

Now the Laws of Motion are better known than in Kepler's 
Time, it is eaſy to ſhew the Fallacy of every Part of this Ac- 
rount of the planetary Revolutions. The Planet does not en- 
deavour to ſtop in its Place in conſequence of its Inertia, but to 
perſevere in its Motion in a right Line. An attractive Force 
makes it deſcend from the Aphelium to the Perihehum in a Curve 
concave towards the Sun : But the repelling Force, which he 
ſuppoſed to begin at the Perihelium, would cauſe it to aſcend in 
a Figure convex towards the Sun, We ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhew afterwards, from Sir 1/aac Newton, how an Attraction or 
Gravitation towards the Sun, alone, produces the Effects, 
which, according to Kepler, required both an attractive and re- 
pelling Force; and that the Virtue which he aſcribed to the 
dun's Image, propagated into the planetary Regions, is unne- 
ceſſary, as it could be of no Uſe for this Effect, tho? it were 
admitted. For now his own Prophecy, with which he con- 
cludes his Book, is verified; where he tells us, that „ The 
Diſcovery of ſuch Things was reſerved for the ſucceeding Age, 
when the Author of Nature would be pleaſed to reveal thoſs 
Myſteries.” 
= Works of this celebrated * are many mal val 

EI 
1. His Coſmographical Myſtery, in 1 596. 

2. Optical Aftronomy, in 1604. 
3- His Account of a new Star in A 1605. 
4. His New 8 3 or, — * in Commentaries 
on the Planet Mar 
5. Dif. 
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Ne 

5. Diffrtations ; with his Nuncius Siderius * call, in vi 
1610. | qu 
6. His New Ephemerides, from ns to 1620. hi 
7. His three firſt Books of the Copernican Aftronomy, in 1619, A 
8. His Harmony of the World, and three Books of Comet, | M 

in 1619. L. 
9. His Coſmagraphical A very, 2d Edition, with Notes, in M 
1637 lin 
10. The three laſt Books of his * Aſtronomy, in at 
1622. in 


11. His Aftronomical Tables ( 44 the Rudolphine Tables) in 
Honour of the Emperor Rudolphus, his great and learned Pa- 
tron, in the Year 1627: Beſides theſe, he wrote ſeveral Things 
in Chronology, the Geometry of Solids, Trigonometry, Logaritims 
and an excellent Treatiſe of Dioptrics for that Time. 
His Death was univerſally regretted ” the learned World, 
but the Time of it is not certain. 


Ce 

— | | | — * 
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The LIFE of CHRIS TO HERCLAVIUUs il wi 
CHars rornzER CL Avius, a German Jeſuit, born A. C. 153), at au 
Bamberg, was famous for his Knowledge in the Mathema- * 
tics; and one, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Correction of gon 
the Calendar, of which he afterwards undertook a Defence: 8 
But notwithſtanding his being allowed by many to be an Adept ny 
in the Sciences of — and Aſtronomy, his Works were dif- cip 
ferently repreſented, and his Merit, as an Author, ſet in very I 
different Points of Light by his Cotemporaries and Succeflors per 
He is allowed by all, to have applied himſelf with great Ai cep 
duity to the Knowledge of thoſe Sciences, and that for fifty por 
Years ; in which Time, he made it his Care to illuſtrate the 1 
moſt difficult and important Propoſitions in Euclid; which he 
publiſhed with large Annotations in two Volumes 8 vo. But I 
whether through an Ambiguity in the Manner of conveying Y 
his Ideas, or their peculiar Intereſt claſhing with each other, Y 
we find Scaliger very forward to cenſure his Judgment and Skil \ 


in thoſe very Branches of Literature. Others, in like Man- 
Ba - ner, 


7 
*, 
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net attribute a great Degree of Modeſty and Humility to Cla- 
vizs.z while others intimate, that he was ſo ſenſible of the Ac- | 
quirements and Proficiency which he had made, as to value 7 
himſelf upon it, and be very tenacious of his Honour, on this = 
Account. Alegcombe gives him this Character: Though no 5 
Man, ſays he, was ever more remarkable for his Piety and 

Learning; yet his Modeſty was ſuch, that he preferred all 
Men before himſelf.” The Manner of his Death is ſaid to be 
lingering ; and it is mentioned by one Hiſtorian, that he died 
at Rome, laden with Years and Merit, on the 6th of February, 
in the Year 1612, aged 75 Years, 
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Biba de lu Perta, known by the Name of Giovan Baptiſa 
d la Porta, of Naples, lived about the End of the 16th 

Century, famous not only for his Skill in Philoſophy, Mathe- 
matics, Phyſic, Sc. but for his indefatigable Endeavours, to 
improve and propagate the Knowledge of thoſe Sciences, for 
which he not only eſtabliſhed private Schools for particular 
Sciences, but to the utmoſt of his Power, promoted public A- 
cademies. He had no ſmall Hand in eftabliſhing the Academy 
at Cli Ozioni, at Naples, and had one in his Houſe, called 4s 
derreti, whereunto none were admitted, but ſuch who had 
made ſome new Diſcoveries in Nature. His Works were many, 
and gave the fulleſt Proof of an extenſive Genius : x The Prin- 
cipal of which are are as follow. Ne 

I. His Natural Magic, a Book abounding with curious Ex- 
periments ; but contains nothing of Magic, in the common Ac- 
ceptation of the Word, as he pretends to — above the 
Power of Nature. 

II. Elements of Curved Lines, 

III. A Treatiſe of Diftillation. 


5 ut 5 4 Treatiſe Arm Arithmetic. SY A 
ing Concerning the ſecret Notes, or Marks of g.. | 1 
= Vi Of optical Refraftiont. 1 
Kill VII. 4 _ of Faortification. | 9 


L 11 YEE, 
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VIII. 4 Treatiſe of Phyſugnomy; with other Pieces of leg 


Netw, and ſome Plays. He died at Piſa, in the Kingdom 4 
Naples, in 1615 3 but we meet with no OG Account a | 


the Manner of- his Death. 
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FR ANC T8-BACO W. Viſcount of St. Abams, and 

High-Chancellor of England, in the Reign of King Jams 
the Iſt, ed from Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord- Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and his Mother Anne, one of the Daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cook, Tutor to King Edward VI. a 2 equally diſ- 
tivguiſhed by her Piety, Prudence and Learning. She was the 
ſecond Wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon ; and this Francis, her ſecond 
Son, was born at York-Fouſe in the Strand, on the'22d of Ja- 
nuary, 1551. His Infancy being paſt, and his noble Genius 
being cultivated and encouraged by his excellent Parents, gave 
early Proofs of its ſurpriſing Strength and Pregnancy; inſo- 


much that, we may juſtly ſay, his Fame commenced with his 


Childhood, and accompanied him to his Grave; for ſo re- 


markably conſpicuous were his Parts, even in his tender Vears, 


that Perſons of great Worth and high Dignity delighted in 
converſing with him, while a Boy; and Queen Elizabeth her: 
ſelf was ſo charmed with the Solidity of his Senſe, and the 
Gravity of his Behaviour, that ſhe would often call bim her 
young Lord- Keeper ; a happy Preſage! which in the ſucceeding 
Reign was fully accompliſhed. When he had acquired the ne: 
ceſſary Rudiments of Learning, to qualify him for academical 


Studies, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where, 


an the 16th of June, 1573, be was entered. of Trinity College, 
under Dr, John WWhigift, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
being then in the 12th Year of his Age. The Quickneſs of 
his natural Parts, affiſted by an uncommon Diligence and Ap- 
plication, under the Direction of as able and careful a Tutor, 
as any that lea med Age afforded, enabled our young Scholar 
to make a ſurpriſing Progreſs in his Studies, inſomuch that, 


before he was full 16 Vears of f Ates he had not only run 
through 
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through the whole Circle of the liberal Arts, as they were 
then taught, but began to perceive thoſe Imperfections in the 
reigning Philoſophy, which he afterwards fo effeQually expoſed, 
and thereby not only overturned that Tyranny, which preven- 
ted the Progreſs of true Knowledge, but laid the Foundation 
of that free and uſeful Philoſophy, which has ſince produced 
ſo many great and glorious Diſcoveries. His Father, the Lord- 
Keeper, diſcovering in his Son ſuch a Ripeneſs of Judgment 
and Diſeretion, reſolved to ſend him, young as he was, to 
France, that he might improve himſelf in the Knowledge of 
the World, under a Miniſter, as capable and as honeſt as that 
Age produced, Sir Amias Powlet, then the Queen's Ambaſſador 
at Paris. His Behaviour, while in the Houſe of that famous 
Stateſman, was ſo well conducted, that he gained the Eſteem 
and Confidence of Sir Amias to ſuch a Degree, as to be en- 
truſted with a Commiffion of Importance to the Queen, which 
required both Secrecy and Diſpatch, and was executed with 
great Applauſe. He afterwards returned to Paris, and viſited 
feveral Provinces, the better to acquaint himſelf with the 
Country, and to-improve his Knowledge of Men and Things, 
for which he was ſo peculiarly qualified and diſpoſed. But it 
was not long before the Progreſs of his Travels and Improve- 
ments abroad received a ſudden Check by the Death of his Fa- 
ther, the Lord-Keeper, before any Proviſion was made for his 
Support in Life, ſuitable to his Character and Dignity, tho? it 
was evidently intended. He thereupon returned Home, and 
applied himſelf to the Study of the common Law, and for that 
Purpoſe entered himſelf of the Honourable Society of Gray's- 
Im, where his ſuperior Talents rendered him the Ornament of 
the Houſe, -and the Gentleneſs and Affability of his Deport- 
ment procured him the Affection of all its Members. He 
ſpent his Time, during the firſt Years of his Reſidence there, 
in very hard Study, not confining himſelf entirely to the Law, 
but indulging his extenſive Genius, in the free Contemplation 
of the whole Circle of Science. This appears clearly from 
hence, that he framed, (as he himſelf tells us) not long after 
| his being ſettled. here, the Plan of that great philoſophical 
Work, which will riot only render his Name immortal, but do 


Honour to his Age and Country, *Tis this Part of his Cha- | 
rater 
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racter and Writing, which falls under our Notice; neverthelel, 


that we may give a more impartial] Hiſtory of him, we ſhall 
briefly enter upon the Memoirs of this noble Author, a 


Rig l ru 
Stateſman and Politician, in which he diſcovered his ſupe- * 
rior Talents, by his Speeches, Writings, Sc. He was . de 
pointed one of the Queen's Council, when he was but 13 0 
Years of Age. In the laſt ten Years of the Queen's Reign, MW d. 
he made a great Figure in the Houſe of Commons, and theis * 
he applied himſelf to Politics; for the Queen and Lord Tres. th 
furer Burleigh employed his Head and Hands in Matters of oy 
State. He was then, in his younger Years, attached to the 40 
Intereſt of the Earl of Eſſex, whom he endeavoured to diſſuade 66 
from thoſe raſh Meaſures which proved his Ruin. Upon the 7 
Acceſſion of King James, he was ſoon raiſed to conſiderable 4 
Honours. In the firſt Year of his Reign, he was knighted at « 
I diteball, and next Year was made one of the King's Council Gi 
learned in the Law, and wrote in favour of the Union of the tire 
two Kingdoms of Scotland and England, which the King 6 act 
paſſionately deſired. In 1607, he was appointed Solicitor Ge- fro 
neral. In 1611, he was made joint Judge with Sir Themas V. Pat 
waſor, then Knight-Marfhal of the Knight-Marſhal's Court; wh 
then lately erected, within the Verge of the King's Houſe, ſop 
And in 1613, he ſucceeded Sir Henry Hobart, as Attorney - an 
General. In 1616, he was ſworn one of the Privy- Council, tion 
He then applied himſelf to the reducing and recompoſing the met 
Laws of England: He diſtinguiſhed: himſelf, when Attorney- his 
General, by his Endeavours to reſtrain the Cuſtom of Duels, ord: 
then very frequent. In 1617, he was appointed Keeper of e Jou 
Great Seal. In 1618, he was made Lord Chancellor of Ex- Car 
land, and created Lord Verulam: But in the Midſt of theſe tber 
Honours and Applauſes, he forgot not his favourite Study of Phi- day, 
| loſophy, as we learn from ſeveral of his Letters. In January 27, Chu 
1621, he was advanced to the Dignity of Viſcount St. Aas of 1 
and appeared with the greateſt Splendour at the Evening of the in h 
Seſſion of Parliament, in the 3oth of that Month: But he vu i © » 
ſoon after ſurpriſed with a Reverſe of Fortune; for, about the ſitin 
12th of March following, a Committee of the Houſe of Com- ken! 
mons was appointed to inſpect the Abuſes of the Courts of Uni 
Juſtice. The firſt Thing they fell upon was, Bribery and Cor- ” 
| | 0 


ruption, 


Pd 


4 + WM roption, of which the Lord Chancellor was accuſed by Aubery 
ape · and Egerton, who affirmed, that they had procured Money to 
aps be given him, to promote their Cauſes depending before him. 
28 On Menday, April 29, he ſent his Confeſſion and Submiſſion to 
ign,; the Houſe of Lords, in which he confeſſed ſome Facts, deny- 
hete ed ſome, and palliated others. The Lords agreed to ſequeſter 
Teas the Seal; and on May the zd, the Lords pronounced the fol- 
$ of lowing Sentence, That the Lord Chancellor ſhould undergo 
the « the Fine of 40,000 /. and be impriſoned in the Tower du- 
ads « ring the King's Pleaſure ; that he ſhould be for ever incapa- 
the « ble of any Office, Place, or Employment in the State, 
able « and never fit in Parliament, or come within the Verge of 
> at « the Court.” There are various Opinions concerning his 
ici Guilt of the Points charged againſt him. However, he re- 
the tired after a ſhort Confinement, from the Engagements of an 
g 0 ative Life, to that of a contemplative one; and it appears 
Ge- from the Works he there wrote, that he ſpent the remaining 
14 Part of his Life, which was about five Years, in cloſe Study; 
ur, when he wrote the greateſt Part of his, Latin Works on Philo- 
uſe, ſophical and other Subjects; in ſome of which, he diſcovered 
Ney- an humble Conſciouſneſs of his own Weakneſs and Imperfec- 
ncil, tion. The ſevere Winter, which followed the infectious Sum- 
the mer of 1625, brought him, very low ; but the Spring reviving 
ney his Spirits, he made a little Excurſion into the. Country, in 
jels, order to try ſome Experiments in Natural Philoſophy ; in which. 
the Journey he was taken fo ill, that he was obliged to ſtay at the 
ng- WY Earl of Arundel's Houſe, at Highgate, about a Week, and 
heſe there he expired on the Ninth of April, 1626, being Eaſter- 


dy, and was privately buried in the Chapel of St. Michael's 
Church, within the Precincts of Old Verulam; in the Chancel 
of which Church, his faithful Friend and indefatigable Servant 


was of white Marble to be erected, with his Lordſhip's Effigies, 
the WW fitting in a contemplative Poſture; with an Inſcription, writ- 
m · ten by Sir Henry Wottan. The moſt eminent Scholars at the 
of Univerſity ſhewed their Concern for his Death, and the juſt 
or» WY Lenſe they had of the Honour reſulting to that noble Seminary 
on, of Learning, from his receiving his Education there, by com- 


doing Verſes in ſeveral Languages on that Occaſion, which 
Mmm were 


in his Troubles, Sir Thomas Meautys, cauſed a neat Monument 
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| woe afterwards printed. "The ſame Juſtice Pofterity has alſo 


rendered to his Memory, inſomuch that, it may be truly ſaid, 
His own Prophecy has been fulfilled ; and that, after flying 
through foreign Countries for a Time, his Reputation now 
757 fixed at Home, where all admire the Stre ength and Beau- 
y, of his Genius, and, in Favour of its Efforts, would will. 
ole forget that a Man ſo endowed, was not t altogether ex- 
empt 1 F allings. \ 

The above is a ſhort hiſtorical Account of Sir Francis Bac, 
as we find it in the general Writers of his Life; but the excel- 
| Tent Reflections of the judicious Mr. Mac Laurin, on this Autho 
and his Writings, claim every curious Reader's Notice and 
| Attention, which we ſhall therefore give i in his own Words, as 
follows: ED 

Sir Francis Bacon Lord Verulam, who was Cotemporary with 
Galileo and Kepler, is juſtly held amongſt the Reſtorers of true 
Learning, but more eſpecially the Founder of experimental Ph: 
bf: phy. When he was but 16 Years old, he began to diſlike 
5 vulgar Phyſics, a and what was called Ari/totle's Philoſophy, 
He ſaw there was a Neceſſity for a thorough Reformation in 


the Way of treating, natural Knowledge, and that all Theory 


was to be laid aſide "that was not founded on Experiment. He 
| 3 his Plan in his In/lauratio Magna, with ſo much 

trength of Argument, and fo juſt a Zeal, as renders that ad- 
mirable Work the * of all who have a Talks: for folid 
| Learning, 5 

He conſiders Gade Philoſophy * as a vaſt Pyramid, that ought 
to have the Hiſtory of 'Nature for its Bafis ; ah Account of the 

owers, and Principles that operate in Nature, which he cal 
the phyſical Part, for its. ſecond Stage ; and the metaphyſical 
Part, that treats of the formal and final Cauſes of Things, for 
its third Stage. But As for the Summit of this Pyramid, the 
Su; Preme « of N, opus quad operatur Deus a principio uſqut ad 
Frein as he expreſſes | it, he doubts if Men can ever attain to the 
full Knowledge OTE... The Philoſophers who ſtrive to ereck 
theſe by, the Force, of abſtract Speculatisn, he compares to the 
; Giants of” old, w „ Acc ording . to the Poets, . endeavoured to 
Prey Mount rf upon / 1 0 and 4 upon Offa. 
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An Artiſt, ſays this noble Author, would expoſe hbimfelf to 5 
the juſteſt Ridicule, who, in order to raiſe ſome vaſt Obeliſk, 
ſhould attempt it by the Force of his Arms, inſtead of em- 
ploying the proper Machines; or, if after finding himſelf un- 
equal to the Taſk, he ſhould call for the Aid of more Work- 
men in the ſame Way. Would he appear leſs ridiculous, if he 
ſhould next ſet about chuſing his Men, and examining them 
carefully, that he might employ the Vigorous and Robuſt only? 

Or, if after he found this was to no Purpoſe, he ſhould then 
apply himſelf to ſtudy the athletic Art, and learn 'to compoſe 
curious Ointments for ſtrengthening their Limbs, or conſult 
learned Phyſicians, who, by proper Medicaments, ſhould pro- 
mote their Health and Vigour ? Nor are they leſs abſurd, in 
our noble Author's Judgment,” who labour to interpret Nature 
by the Force and Subtlety of Genius only, tho they ſhould aſſume 
the Aid of the acuteſt Men in the ſame Work, and carry the 
Dialectics, or the Art of Reaſoning, to the greateſt Height for 
this Purpoſe. 


phy, The empirical Philoſophers, thoſe who have no higher View, 
n in than to collect the Hiſtory of Nature, he compares to the Ants, 
ory - who gather the Grain and lay it up as they find it; (unleſs it be 

He true, as is reported of them, that they firſt take Care it ſhould 
nuch not germinate or become fruitful z) the Sophiſis to the Spiders, 
t ad. who form their Webs from their own Bowels, to catch unwary 


Inſects in their aerial F lights; while the Bee that gathers the 
Matter from the Flowers of the Field, from which, with ad- 
mirable Skill ſhe makes her Honey, is the Emblem of the 
true Philoſopher ; who neither truſts wholly to his own Under- 


calls ſanding, nor contents himſelf with recording the Matter with 
ylica which he is furniſhed from natural Hiſtory or mechanical Ex- 
s, for periments ; but, by reaſoning ſkilfully from them, brings forth 
, the Truth and Science, the great and noble Production of the hu- 


ue man Faculties. From the Neglect of Experiments it aroſe, 
to the that while Nature was infinite, natural Knowledge was at a 
ere Stand for many Ages, and that the various Sets wandered in 


the Dark, without kindling any Light to guide them, or find- 
Ing any Path to conduct chem! in her Mazes. But, from a happy 
ConjunRion of the experimental and rational Faculties, Lord 
Verulam conceiv ed the higheſt Expectations. Altæander, wn 
tells: 
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tells us, and Cæſar performed Exploits that are truly greater than 
thoſe reported of King Arthur, or Amadis de Gaul; tho they 


ated by natural Means, wks the Aid of Magic or Pro. 
digy- 


hended thoſe , who, upon a weak Conceit of Sobriety, of 

46 ill- applied Moderation, thought or maintained that a Man 
& can ſearch too far, or be too well ſtudied in the Book of 
4e God's Word, or in the Book of God's Works. But rather, 


cc he adds, let Men awake themſelves, and chearfully endea - 


< your and purſue an endleſs Progreſs and Proficiency in both; 
<& only let them beware leſt they apply Knowledge to Pride, 
c“ not to Charity, to Oſtentation, not to Uſe.” He obſerves, 
that a ſuperficial Taſte of Philoſophy may perchance incline 
the Mind to Atheiſm ; but a full Draught thereof brings it 
back again to Religion : In the Entrance of Philoſophy, when 
the ſecond Cauſes moſt obvious to the Senſes offer themſelves to 
the Mind, we are apt to cleave unto them, and dwell too much 


upon them, ſo as to forget what is ſuperior in Nature. But 


when we paſs further, and behold the Dependency, Continua- 


tion and Confederacy of Cauſes, and the Works of Providence, 


then, according to the Allegory of the Poets, we eaſily believe 
that the higheſt Link of Nature's Chain muſt needs be tied to 
the Foot of Fupiter's Chair; or perceive, © That Philoſophy, 


& like Jacob's Viſion, diſcovers to us a Ladder, whoſe Toy 


reaches up to the Footſtool of the Throne of God.” 
The Ariflatelian Philoſophy appeared unſatisfactory to Lord 
Bacon, not from want of Efteem for its Author, whom he al- 
ways uſed to extol; but becauſe it ſeemed fit for Diſputes only, 
and incapable of producing real Fruit. Arift „ he ſaid, had 
| ſuited his Phyſics to his Logic, inſtead of giving ſuch a Kind 
of Logic as might be of real Uſe in Phyſics. To ſupply this 
| Defect, he compoſed his Novum Organum ; where his chief De- 
ſign is to ſhew how to make a goed Induction, as Ari/totl's was 
to teach how to make a good Syllogiſm. Had the Philoſophers 
fince Lord Yerulam's Time, adhered more cloſely to his Plan, 
their Succeſs had been greater ; and Sir _= Newton's 250 

: oP 


* Baces's Advancement of Learning, Lib. I. 


It was with great Juſtice, and very ſeaſonably, he repre- 


RI. & , ww © 
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oy had found the Learned ſo full of 3 IP it, 


* in favour of ſome Syſtems lately invented and mightily ex- 

Ke | tolled by ſpeculative Men; that while all admired the ſublime 
Geometry which ſhone throughout his Work, few for ſame 

1 Time appeared to be diſpoſed to hearken to his Philoſophy, or 

; bh in a Condition to judge of it impartially. 

Ian However, Lord Becan's Exhortations and 2 * 2 

- of good Effect; and experimental Philoſophy has been much more 

has cultivated ſince his Time than in any preceding Period. | 

"I | His Works were of a miſcellaneous Nature. Thoſe on phi- 

th; | loſophical Subjects were chiefly wrote in Latin; the Principal 

ide, of which are as follow :————The Novem Organum; his 

My Treatiſe De Augmentis Scientiarum; or, The Advancement ana 

line Proficiency of Learning; his Natural Hiftory of Winds ;- 

* Of Life and Death; -Of Condenſation and Rarcſadtion ; 

hay the Tract De Sapeentid Faterand ; 3 or, The M iſdom of the datients 5 

_ pie Animated Aftrenomy;———The New Atlantis; 

* and Sylua Syluarum 5 with many other particular TraQs, which 

Bus me not at this Time of much Importance to mention. 
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8 Huvgr SAFTLE, was born at Bradley, near Halil. 

fax, in Tariſbire, November 30, 1549, and was ſecond 

ond Son of Henry Savile, Eſq. He was firſt entered into the Uni- 

ay verſity of :Oxford, in the Beginning of the Year 1561, and on 


January the Fourteenth, 1565, took the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and afterwards, was elected Fellow of Merton College, 
April 30, 1570. He took the Degree of Maſter of Arts; and 


thematics, (in which Science he voluntarily read a Lecture fer 
ſome Time) he was elected Proctor of the Univerſity, for the 
Years 1575 and 1576, with John Underhill, of New College, 
| afterward Rector of Lincoln College, and Biſhop of Oxford, in 
1578. He travelled into France, and other Countries, and 
improving himſelf in learning Languages and the Knowledge 
ar "_ returned a moſt accompliſhed Perſon 5 and about that 
| - Naa Time 


growing. famous for his Skill in the Greek Language, and Ma- 
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Time became Tutor to Queen Elizabeth, in the Greek Tongug 


who had a great Eſteem for him. In 158 5, he was made War- 


den of Merton College, and in 1596, Provoſt of Eaton Calty,, 
in which CharaRer he made it his great Care to promote Per. 
ſons diſtinguiſhed for Learning. When King James the Il 
came to the Crown, he would have advanced bim to greater 
Dignity in the Church or State, but our Author accepted only 
the Honour of Knighthood from his Majeſty at Windsor, den 
21, 1604; about which Time, his Sen and Heir, Hemy, dy- 
ing, he beſtowed great Part of his Eſtate in the Publication of 
Books, which obtained him the higheſt Character among all 
Perſons of diſtinguiſhed Learning in that Age. Dr. Willan 
| Biſhop ſtiles him a Mar of admirable Skill in the Greet and 
Latin Languages, and a laborious Searcher, and generous 
Publiſher of the Remains of venerable Antiquity» This Chi- 
rafter was confirmed by Faac Caſaubonz um Bale, Faſt 
Scaliger, Dr. Richard Montague, and Others, who were Cotem- 
poraries with him, and well acquainted with his Writings.— 


But that which ſtill more inhances his Character is, that in the 


Year 1619, he founded both an Aſtronomical and Geometii- 
cal Lecture in Oord, and gave the Former to Dr. Bambricht, 
and the Latter to Mr. Briggs, and liberally endowed the Pro- 
feſforſhips. — Sir Henry had himfelf for ſome Time di: 
charged that Province, and read thirteen Lectures upon the 
firſt eight Propoſitions of Euclid's. Elments,. (which: were. after- 
wards printed) and then he ſurrendered the Chair to Mr. Brig, 
after taking Leave of his Audience, in his laſt Eecture, with 
theſe Words, Trads lampadem ſuccefſori meo, defiiſſimo- viro, ſui 
vor ad intima Geometrie myſteria perducet, He died at Eaton Cu- 
lege, Feb. 19, 1621, and was interred in the Chapel there, near 
the Body of his Son Henry, who died in 1604, leaving behind 
him an only Daughter, named Elizabeth, who afterwards, mat- 
ried Sir Fohn Sedley, of Kent, Bart. Upon the News of dr 
Henry's Death, the Vice-Chancelloz of Oxford and. the Dov 
tors ordered a Speech to be publicly made in Honour of hin; 
which was done by Mr. Thomas Goffe, of Chrifl, Church, and 
mortly after publiſhed ; with ſeveral Copies of Verſes added 
to it; and an honorary Monument was erected to him in the 


South Wall, at the upper End of the Choir of 2 
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His Works were as follow: | | 
I. He tranſlated into Engl/h, The End of Nero, and the Be- 


ginning of Galba, Four Books. of the Hiſtories of Cornelius Ta- 


citus, and The Life of Agricola ; with Notes. Printed in Lats 
TTT 8 : : 7 
Il. 4 View of certain military Matters, 1598. 7 
III. Faſti regum & epiſcoporum Angliæ uſque ad Williehnum S- 
niorem, Fol. 1596. 


IV. A noble Edition of St. Chryſoftom's Works ia Greek, 


* 


printed at Eaton, 1613. : Xt 
V. Thome Bradwardini archiepiſcopi, olim Cantaurienſis, dy 
cauſa Dei contra Pelagium, & de virtuis cauſarum ad ſuos Mertonens 
ſes libri tres, Lon. 1618. | | | oy | 
VI. Prælectiones XIII in principium Elementorum Euclidis, Ox> 
mie, habitæ, ann. 1620. | 
VII. Qratzo coram regind Elizabethd, Oxoniæ, babita, ann, 
1592. „ i 
I. He tranſlated into Latin, Eing James's Apology far the 
Oath of Allegiance. Ds 
He likewiſe publiſhed A Traci on the Original of Manaſteries, 


and An Oration on the Union of England and Scotland ;— 


with Notes on many of his Books 3 — as alſo Letters to Mr. 
Camden, &. Cc. 
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The LIFE of Joun NzrEs, BARON of 


MARCHISTON. 


* NE PER, or Napier, commonly called Lord | 


Neper, and Baron of Marcbiſtan, deſcended from a very 
antient and honourable Family, near Edinburgh. His Father, 
dir Archibald, was knighted by King James VI. and was made 


Maſter of the Mint, which Office he ſuſtained with Dignity. 
His Son and Heir, whoſe high Attainments in many Branches 


of uſeful Literature, render his Memory valuable to Poſterity, 
vas born in the Year 1550. His Father, diſcovering a very 
early Propenſity in his Son to Reading and Study, made it his 


cue to give him every proper Affſtance for his Improvement, 


which 
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which joined with an uncommon Aſſiduity; produced mam) 
new, curious, and uſeful Inventions, ſuch as do Honour to 


f 
his Abilities in the mathematical Science, amongſt which is hi t 
Invention of what is commonly called Lord Neper's Bones 0 a 

h 


Roads. 

His Invention of the Five circular Parts, is no ſmall Improve. h 
ment in Trigonometry ; ; but above all, his Invention of Locy. h 
RITHMS, diſcover his deep Penetration and amazing Genius, ol 

Mr. John Mood tells us, That one Dr. Craig, a Scotthman, ot 

coming out of Denmar# into his own Country, called upon by 


John Neper, Baron of Marchifton, near Edinburgh, and toli ſu 
bim (among ether Diſcourſes) of a new Invention in Dennark, Wi 
by Longomontanus, as *tis faid to ſave the tedious Multiplication m. 
and Diviſion in aftronomical Calculations. Neper being foli- 
Citous to know farther of him concerning this Matter, he 
could give no other Account of it, than that it was by pro- 
portional Numbers, which Hint Neper taking, he defired him 
at his Return to call upon him again.” Craig, aſter ſome 
Weeks had paſſed, did ſo, and Neper then ſhewed him a rude 
Draught, of what he called Canon mirabilis Logarithmorum. As 
the Story is told, one may think it ſtrange, that Longomontanu 
ſhould no where lay claim to the Honour of this admirable - 
Invention, but leave the Glory of its firſt Diſcovery to be ſolely 
aſcribed to the Baron of Marchiſton. This Invention was no 
ſooner known, than it gained the general Applauſe of the emi- 
nent Mathematicians of that Age, who found it to anſwer 
what the noble Author had ſaid of it, in his Dedication ts. 
Prince Charles. But no one more extolled it than Mr. Briggs, 
who ſpeaks thus of it. Neper, Lord of Marchiſton, has 
ſet my Head and Hands at Work with his new and admirable 
Logarithms.” In 1616, the Baron publiſhed his Rabdobgia, in 
the Dedication-of which to the Lord Chancellor Seton, he men- 
tions another Species of Logarithms, different from what he 
had publithed | in 1614, and which he had invented ſince that 
Time; and it ſeems plain, that the Baron, being ſenſible of 
his declining Health, when he had the Opportunity of ſeeing 
Mr. Briggs, was more deſirous of communicating to him his 
new invented Method, to engage him more firmly in the Pro- 
&eution of that uſeful, but laborious Work; and as Mr. — 
J 
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ſtayed with him a Month, in their Converſation upon that Head, 

the Baron told him, he was ſenſible the Logarithms might be 
altered for the better before he. publiſhed his Canon; but choſe to 
| have them printed in the Manner he had propoſed them, till he 
had Leiſure and Health to make others more commodious, which 
he thought would be beſt, if a Cypher was made the Logarithm 
of (1) or Unity, a and 10000000000, that of the whole Sine, 
of Radius. Mr. Briggs, upon his Return to London, threw 
by thoſe calculated upon the former Scheme, and made others 
ſuggeſted by the Baron; and having made theſe Calculations 
with much Difficulty ae Labour, the Summer following he 
made a ſecond Journey to Edinburgh, and communicated them 
to the Baron, who highly approved of them, and earneſtly 
preſſed him to proceed; and it is plain from Mr. Brige's Ac- 
count, that they both ſaw an Alteration from the firſt Plan in 
the Canon would be very convenient, and had formed a diffe- 
rent Scheme before they knew each other's Sentiments ; but 
when they came afterwards to converſe together, Mr. Briggs 
came into that propoſed by the Baron, as the more commodi- 
ous. Upon this Plan Mr. Briggs's Arithmetica Logarithmica was- 
formed and publiſhed in the Year 1624 ; fo that, from the Con- 
ceſſion of Mr. Briggs and others, we may conclude, that Lord 
Mer has a juſt Claim to the firſt Invention of Logarithms, 
tho others have ſince made great Improvements therein. 
Belles the excellent Inventions above-mentioned, he has pub- 
liſhed two others very conſiderable z one is entitled, A Promp- 
ham of Multiplication, by which the long Operations of that 
Rule are very eaſily and expeditiouſly wrought by Means of 
Lanelle, or thin Plates, with the Figures properly diſpoſed upon 
them, and contained in a-ſmall Box. The other he calls Lo- 
al Arithmetic, performed by Figures and Letters jointly, on 
eich of which he. has wrote a conſiderable Treatiſe, which 
was publiſhed with his Rabdologia at Leyden; in the Year 
1626. We have no: farther Memoirs of this ſingular Genius 
for Invention. He died in the Year 1622, and in the 72d 

Year of his Age. Jo perpetuate: his Memory for his four In- 
rentions, the following Lines were inſcribed to him in the 11 | 


5 Egition of his ulli. 


Ooo Jonanny 


1 
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JonaANNI Nzzzno. 


Ergo in tam faciles numerorum tedia lufus 
Verſa, mathematicos gut latuere prius 1 


Dum Logarithmus erit, dum Virgula, Scacchia, Lamnz, 


l Hagen erit 8 nomen, akne NEPERE, tuum. 


8 8 
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x7 NRYB R 7 G G S, an eminent 8 of the 

16th Century, deſcended from the antient Family of that 
Name at Salle In Norfolk, was born at arleywoed, near Halifax, 
in Yorkſhire, about the Year 1556. After his Education at a 
Grammar-ſchool in that Country, he was ſent to St. Jahrs 
College, Cambridge, and admitted a Scholar of the Houſe, M. 
wember 5, 1579, took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 1581; that 
of Maſter in 1585; and was choſen Fellow of his College, 
March 29, 1588. He applied himſelf chiefly to the Study of 
the Mathematics, in which he greatly excelled, and ini 15955 
was made Examiner and Lecturer in that F aculty; and ſoon 
after, Reader of tlie Phyſic Lecture, founded by Dr. Liar. 
Upon the Settlement of Greſham College, in London, he wa 
choſen the firſt Profeſſor of Geometry there. About the Be- 
ginning of March, 1596, and ſome Time after, he confiruc- | 
ted a Table, by the Help of which the magnetical Declination 
being given, the Height of the Pole may eaſily be found. 
This Table was ſuited; to an Inſtrument deſeribed by. Dr. Ci. 
bert, and publiſhed by Mr. Blondivelle, In 1609, Ir. Brig 
contracted an Intimacy with the learned Mr. Fames Uſher, af-* 


terwards Archbiſhop. of Armagh, which was kept up thay 


Vears by Letters; two of which, written by our Author, are 
yet extant in Archbiſhop: Lyber's Letters; in the Former of: 
them, dated in Avguft, 1610, he tells his F tiend, He was en. 
gaged in the Subject of Elipſes; and in the Latter, dated Mard 


10, 1615, he acquaints him with his being wholly emplojel 


about the noble Invention of We then lately [7 Md 0 ' 


F . } 
* . F vr. *.# 
* 
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_ the Year 1616, Ms. Briggs made this Invention his prin- 
cipal Study, and took a Journey into Scotland, in order to con- 
verſe with, and receive Improvement therein from Jahn, Neper, 
Baron of Marchiſton, mentioned in the preceding Life; and 
he made him a ſecond Viſit-in_ 1617, with, the ſame Intent; 
and for the Sake of his Friends and Hearers i in Greſham Col- 
lege, he printed i in 8yo. his Logarithmarum Chilias prima. Theſe 
Logarithms, he tells us, in the Preface, are of a different Kind 
from thoſe publiſhed by the illuſtrious Inventor of the Art, in 
his Canon Mi rifcus. He was made Savillian Proſeſſor of Geo- 
metry at Oxford, January 8, 1620, (tho? he continued to hold 
his Profeſſorſhip of Greſham College, till the 26th of January) 
which he opened with an eloquent Oration: And as Sir Henry 


that Savile, the Founder of that Lecture, had previouſly. read 13 
fax, Lectures upon the firſt eight Propoſitions of Euclid's en 
at 2 be began his Lectures with the Ninth. 

2 Upon his going to Oxford, he ſettled himſelf at Marion Col- 
N. Lege, and ſoon after was incorporated Maſter of Arts in that 
that Univerlity, where he continued till his Death. In 1622, he 
ege, publiſhed a ſmall Tra& in 4to. concerning the 'North-weſt 
y of Paſſage to the South Sea, through the Continent of Virginia and 
$92, Hidſm's Bay, the Reaſon of which. was probably, his being 
ſoon” then a Member of the Company trading to Virginia. His next 
uur. Performance was his great and elaborate Work, intitled, A. 
was rithmetica” Logarithmica, in Folio, printed at London in 1624, 
Be- of Which there was a ſecond Edition, with Improvements, by: 
uc. Mr, Adrian Vlag, publiſhed. in Holland. This Edition, with. 
ation the Improvements, was tranſlated. into Engliſh in 1631, with 
und, the followin 1g Ti tle, Lo garithmical, Arithmetic ; or Tables f Lo- 
. garithims for abſolute | from an Unite to 100000; as: 
Irigg allo for Sines, Tangents, and Secants, for every Minute of a 
, of-" Quadrant, with a. plain Deſcription: of their Uſe in Arithme- 
man) tic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Navigation, &c.- which we have 
„ ae dready ſaid, 209 firſt invented by the moſk excellent Jobn Ne» 
er of R per, Baron of Merchiſton,; but were transformed, and the 
s en. Foundation and Uk of them. Illuſtrated by Henry Brigg. 
Yards Soon after; our Author engaged in another grand Work, in- 
loyed ; titled Trigonometria Britannica; he propoſed to compleat it in 
_ two Books; but lived to write the Firſt only, leaving the Se- 


cond 


le 1 = 
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| cond to the Care of his old Friend Mr. Henry Gelibrand and, whe 
finiſhed the Work and Publiſhed i it. | 
This great Mathematician died the 26th of Fanuary, in 
Merton College, where ſome Actount of him and his W 
are regiſtered, to perpetuate the Honours-gf his Memory. We 
learn from this Account, that the Principals oft! the Univerſity 
attended his Funeral; that a Sermon was preached | by Mr. 
Sellar, and a funeral Oradon was ſpoken by Mr. Creſty, Fel- 
lows of Merton College, on that Occafion. He lies buried in. 
the Choir of the Chapel there, under the honorary Monument 
of Sir Henry Savile, a plain Stone being laid over him, with 
his Name only inſcribed on it. Beſides the Pieces already 
mentioned, Mr. Briggs wrote many others; ſome of which 
have never been publiſhed, and others ſince publiſhed by other 
Perſons 3 as, Tables for the Improvement of Navigation 
a Table of the Sun's Declination to every Minute of the Ediptic, 
in Degrees, Minutes, and Seconds ; -a Table of the Suns 
Profiaphereſes ;— a Table of Equations for the Sun. — 
Tables to find the Height of the Pole in any Latitude, from the 
Height of the Pole-ſtar. - Theſe Tables are printed in the 
2d Edition of Mr. Edward Wright's Works, intituled, Certain 
Errors in Navigation detectel and corrected.— Likewiſe his 
firſt ſix Books of Euclid's Elements, printed without his Name, 
&c. With Reſpect to his Character, and the Opinion of. 
Writers concerning him, Dr. Smith gives him the Character of 
a Man of great Probity, eaſy of Acceſs. to all; free from 
Arrogance, Moroſeneſs, Envy, Ambition and 3 A 
Contemner of Riches, and contented with his own Station; 
preferring a ſtudious Retirement to all the ſplendid Circum- 
ſtances of Liſe. The learned Mr. Thomas Gaialer, who at - 
tended his Lectures, when he was Reader of Mathematics at 
St. John's College, in Cambridge, repreſents him as highly eſ. 
teemed by all Perſons ſkilled in Mathematics, both at Home 
and Abroad; and ſays, that deſiring him once to give his 
Judgment concerning Fudicial Aftrology,” his Anf wer was, 
„ That he —. ir to "ie a' mere Syttem of 9 90 757 
oO; Cauceits. Pidg 18070 reer 
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Mr. Oughtred calls him the Mirror of the Age, for his excellent 
gil in Geometry; but his Succeſſor at Gre/ham College, the 


brates his great Abilities, Skill, and Induſtry, in perfecting 


We Neper's admirable Invention of Logarithms, which, without his 

7 Care and Pains, might have continued an imperfect and uſeleſs 
r. g | 

el. | Delign. 

Lin, — 


The LIFE of GALILEO. 


C4 LILET, or Galileo, an eminent Mathematician' and 
Aſtronomer in Itah, was born at Piſa, on the 19th of Fes.. 
1564. His Father's Name was Vicenxo Galilei. According to 


UG the Inclination of his own Genius, he gave himſelf wholly to 
uns | the Study of Euclid, and afterwards of other Mathematicians of 
_ the beſt Eſteem ; and in this, he made a vaſt Progreſs, almoſt 
the entirely by the Efforts of his natural Abilities. In 1592, he 
the was made Profeſſor of Mathematics in the Univerſity of Padua, 
ON where he made his inaugural Oration Dec. 7, 1 592; and conti- 
hs, nued in this Poſt to the Year 1611, when Coſmo II, Grand 
55 Duke of Tuſcany, ſent for him to be Profeſſor at Piſa, and ſet- 
of tled upon him a very conſiderable Stipend. That Prince after- 


wards ſent for him to Florence, and gave him the Title of princi- 
pal Philoſopher, and Mathematician to his Highneſs. His Aſ- 
ſertion of the Earth's Motion expoſed him to the ſevereſt Cen- 
ſures of the Inquiſitors, who obliged him to retract that Opini 
on. In the Year 1615, he was cited to Rome, to appear be- 
fore the Holy Office, and charged with Hereſy, for maintain- 
ing theſe two Propoſitions ; the Firſt of which was, That the 
dun is the Center of the World, and immoveable ; which Pro- 


formally heretigal, as being expreſsly contrary to the Sacred 
Scriptures, II. That the Earth is not the Center of the World, 


ei as a Propoſition abſurd, and falſe in Philoſophy, and theolo- 


gially conſidered, erroneous with regard to Faith. 
Ppp He 
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famous Dr. Iſaac Barrow, in his Oration there upon his Admiſ- 
fon, has given his Character more fully; wherein he cele- 


poſition they cenſured as abſurd, and falſe in Philoſophy, and 5 


but moves with a diurnal Motion: This. liæewiſe they condemn- 


% 
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He was detained in the Inquiſition till February 1616, on 
the 25th of which Month, he had Sentence pronounced againſt 
him, and he was commanded, by a Decree of the Inquiſitors, ta 
- renounce his heretical] Opinions, and not to defend them either 
by Word, or Writing, or infinuate them into the Minds of any 
Perſons: Nor was he diſcharged, till he had promiſed to conform 
Himſelf to this Order; but upon his publiſhing at Florence, in 1632, 
his Dialggues concerning the two great Syſtems of the World, 
the Prolamaic and Copernican, he was again cited before the Holy 
Office; by whoſe Qrder, he was committed to the Priſon c 
that Office at Rome; and upon the 22d of June, N. S. that Year, 
the Congregation convened, and in his Preſence pronounced 
Sentence againſt him and his Book, and obliged him to abjure 
his Errors in the moſt ſolemn Manner; committing him to the 
Priſon of the Holy Office during Pleaſure, and commanding 
him, as a ſaving Penance, for three Years to come, to repeat, 
once a Week, the ſeven penitential P/alms ; but reſerving to 
themſelves the Power of maderating, changing, and taking away, 
altogether, or in Part, the above-mentioned Puniſhment and Pe- 
nance. He was diſcharged from his Confinement in 1634; but the 
Impreſſion of his D:alogues concerning the Syſtem of the World 
was burnt at Rome: Soon after he went to Venice, where he was 
informed, that a Glaſs was found out in Holland, by Means of 
which, Objects at a great Diſtance were rendered as viſible as if 
they were near at Hand, Without ever ſeeing this Inſtrument, 
he began to conſider what the Manner of its Form might be, 
and how it might be made; and at laſt, invented the 2 
by the Application of which to the Heavens, he made many im- 
portant Diſcoveries. 
He diſcovered the Surface of the Moon not to be ſmooth, 
but rough, and full of Prominencies and Cavities. He 
obſerved a new Motion of Trepidation ; > the Moon appearing 
to -him ſometimes to ſhew more of one Side, and ſometimes 
more of the other: He found that Venus imitated the Af- 
pects of the Moon, appearing now round, then one Half; a 
terwards gibbous, Sc. He demonſtrated a very ſenſible Change 
in Magnitude i in the apparent Diameters of Venus and Mars; 
2 Matter of no ſmall Conſequence in the Theories of Copern- 
| cus and 75h. He diſcovered Spots in the Sun, which 


1. 
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he ſaw were not fixed and conſtant, like- thoſe of the Moon, 
but changeable, appearing, as it were, to move about the Sun. 
He found, that, about Jupiter, four other Planets were moy- 
ing, neyer before diſcovered by any Perſon, which in Honour 
of the Duke de Medicis, the Micenas of all learned Men, and 
his great Patron, he called by the Name of Madicean Stars. 
By the frequent Eclipſes of theſe Stars, he had Thoughts of 
finding out the Longitude, much better than by the Lunar E- 
clipſes ; upon which, he compoſed his Tables of their Mo- 
tions, leaving them with Vicenzo Remeri, a Mathematician of 
Piſa, who corrected, perfected, and intended to commit them 
to the Preſs. He imagined, that the Planet Saturn was tricor- 
porate, or compoſed of three Bodies; one ſpherical, eſpecially 
that in the Midſt, and two other leſſer ones on the Sides, 
which afterwards appeated to be only the Anſæ, or extreme 
Parts of Saturn's Ring, ſeen obliquely on each Side the Planet. 
He demonſtrated, that the Via Lactea, or Milty- Way, and the 
nebilous Stars, are no other than a Multitude of little Stars, 
ſo near each other, and ſo ſmall, that the naked Eye cannot 
diſtinguiſh them ſeparately ; —all which Obſervations were 

made by Galileo, in the Compaſs of a few Years. 

During the laſt eight Years of his Life, he lived out of Ho- 
rence, partly in ſome Towns near that City, and partly at Sienna. 
By his continual Obſervation of the Heavens, and many Inju- 
ries which he received by the nocturnal Air, his Sight was much 
weakened, and three Years before his Death, he became en- 

tirely blind. He bore this Misfortune with a true philoſophi- 
cal Reſignation, diverting himſelf with conſtant Meditation and 
Enquiry, and had prepared a great Heap of Materials, and be- 
gun to dictate his Conceptions, when by a Diſtemper, of three 
Months Continuance, inſenſibly decaying, he expired at Arce- 
tri, near Florence, January 8, 1642, N. S. in the 78th Year of 
his Age. He was little of Stature, but of a venerablk Aſpect, 
and vigorous Conſtitution. His Converſation was affable and 
free, and full of Pleaſantry. He took great Delight in Archi- 
tecture and Painting, and deſigned extremely well. He like- 
vile played admirably well on the Lute. He took great Plea- 
fre in Huſbandry, when he ſpent any Part of his Time in the 
Country, His Learning was very extenſive. Two Qualifica- 


tions 
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tions (amongſt others) were obſerved to be wonderfully united 
in him, viz. Cleanneſs, and Acuteneſs of Wit. Monſieur L 
zitz tells us, that from the Time of Archimedes, 15 
Nothing done in mechanical Geometry till Galileo, who 1 
a Man of excellent Judgment and great Skill in the moſt abſtruß 
Points of Geometry, firſt extended the Boundaries of that 83. 
ence, and began to reduce the Reſiſtance of ſolid Bodies to the 
Laws of it.” Sir John Finch, in a Letter to Thomas Saliſbury, 
Eſq; dated at Leghorn, April 17, 1664, obſerves, that many 
of his Books were unfortunately loſt, thro his Wife's Dey 
tion, who, ſolicited by her Confeſſor, gave him Leave to ry 
ruſe her Huſband's Manuſcripts, of which he tore, and took 2 , 
way, as many as he ſaid were not fit to be allowed.” Dr. Seele, | 
ham, in a Letter to Mr. Saliſbury, dated at Padua, Aug. 2, 16% ; 
obſerves, that the Inſtrument, or Machine, with which th 
Venetians render their Laguna fluid and navigable, was Cali 
Invention; And a Fhrentine Academic, in a little Traci 
of his, aſſerts the Problem of the Cycloid to have been Gal. 
leb's, though the Solution thereof was afterwards made. by "" 
celli. 1 

The principal Treatiſes which he publiſhed a1 are as follow: · 

I. The Operations of the Compaſs, Geometrical ane. na 
tary. | 
IT. A Diſcourſe, addreſſed to the moſt Serene Coſmo, Grad] 
Duke of Tuſcany, concerning the a of Bodies ape 
and their Submerſion in Water. 

III. Mechanics; or the Benefits derived from that Science, of 
its Inftruments. 


IV. Galileo's Balance, for finding the Proportion of Ally] 


or mixt Metals. pL 4 
V. His Nuncius Sidereus. „ 7 
VI. - A Continuation of the Nuncius 8 ; or an Eſſay « on 

the Hiſtory of his laſt Obſervations on Saturn, Mars, Venus, ul 


the Sun. 
VII. A Letter, concerning the Trepidation of the Moon, lad 5 


diſcovered by him, inſcribed to Alphonſo Antonin ; with aun ; 


Anſwer. 2 
VIII. A Diſcourſe of the Solar Spots, with the Predictions al a 


Ephemen des of the Pofitions and Periods of the 3 _ 


„ 
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IX. Pale in Mathematics. 


X. His Mathematical Diſcourſes and Demonſtratiogs about 
two New Sciences, relating to Mechanics, and Local Motions ; 


| with an * JET the Center of an of ſome 


Solids. 
"Ul. & Treatiſe of the Mundane Syftem. With ſeveral * 
of a Philoſophical, Mathematical, and Scientifical Kind. 


The Preceding is the general Account we meet with, of the 


Diſcoveries and Writings of Galileo To which we think pro- 
per to add ſome further ingenious Obſervations and Reflections 
bn this Author, by the judicious Mr. Maclaurin. He lays, 

Geometry and Philoſophy advanced in this Time at a great 
Pace, and gave mutual Aid to each other. The Evidence of Geo- 
metry began to take Place and Philoſophy, while all Things were 
examined by Number, Weight, and Meaſure ; and the Ptinci- 
ples of the Theory of Motion, being now clearly underitood, 


furniſhed excellent Illuſtrations of the abſtruſe Parts of 8 | 


try. Galileo had Scholars worthy of ſo great a M aſter, by 
whom the Gravitation of the Atmoſphere was eſtabliſhed fully, 
and its varying Preſſure accurately and conveniently meaſured, by 
the Column of Quick-filver of equal Weight ſuſtained by it in 
the barometrical Tube. The Elaſticity of the Air, by which 
it perpetually endeavours to expand itſelf, and, while it admits 


of Condenfation, reſiſts in Proportion to its Denſity, was a 


Phznomenon of a new Kind (the common Fluids having no 
ſuch Property) and of the utmoſt Importance to Philoſophy. 
Theſe Principles opened a vaſt Field of new and uſeful Know- 


| ledge, and explained a great Variety of Phænomena, which ; 


had been accounted for in an abſurd Manner before that Time. 
It ſeem'd as if the Air, the Fluid in which Men lived from the 
Beginning, had been then firſt diſcovered. Philoſophers were 
every where buſy enquiring into its vatious Properties and their 
Effects; and valuable Diſcoveries rewarded their Induſtry, 
Of the great Number who diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this Oc- 
ciſion, we gannot but mention Torricelli in Tal, Paſchal in 
Fran, O r in Germany, and Boyle in England. 
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| Teleſcope, an Inſtrument invented in that Time; and, by ap- 


had been ſo much neglected, that there was hardly any Improve- 
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Galileo made ſuprizing Diſcoveries i in the Heavens by the 


plying-Geometry to the Doctrine of Motion, began to eſtabliſh 
natural Philoſophy on a ſure Foundation. He made the Eu. 
denec of the Copernican Syſtem more ſenſible, when he ſhewed 
from the Phaſes of Venus, like to the monthly Phaſes of the 
Moon, that Venus actually revolves; about the Sun. He proved 
the Revolution of the Sun on his Axis, from his Spots ; and thence 
the diurnal Rotation of the Earth became more credible. The 
four Satellites that attend Jupiter in his Revolution about the 
Sun, repreſented, in Jupiter's leſſer Syſtem, a juſt Image of 
the great ſolar Syſtem ; and rendered it more eaſy to conceive 
how the Moon might attend the Earth, as a Satellite, in her 
annual Revolution. By diſcovering Hills and Cavities in the 
Moon, and Spots in. the Sun conſtantly varying, he ſhewed that 
there was not ſo great a Difference between the celeſtial and 
ſublunary Bodies as the Philoſophers had vainly imagined. 
« He did no leſs Service by treating, in a clear and geome- 
trical Manner, the Doctrine of Motion, which has been juſtly 
called the Key of Nature. The rational Part of Mechanics 


ment made in it, from the Time of the incomparable 4rd 
medes to that of Galileo; but this laſt named Author has given 
us fully the Theory of equable Motions, and of ſuch as are 
uniformly accelerated or retarded, and of theſe two compound- | 
ed together. He, firſts demonſtrated, that the Spaces deſcribed 
by heavy Bodies. from the Beginning of their Neſcent are as the 
Squares of the Times, and that a Body, projected in any D- 
reftion that is not perpendieular to the Horizon, deſcribes a 
Parabola. Theſe were the Beginnings of the Doctrine of the 
Motion of heavy Bodies, which has been ſince carried to fa 
geeat a Height by Sir Jſaac Newton, 

He alſo diſcovered the Gravity of the Air, "and endeavoured 
to compare it with that of Water; and opened up ſeveral o. 
ther Enquiries in Natural Philoſophy. He was not eſteem d 
and followed by Philoſophers only, but was honoured by per- 
ſons of the greateſt Diſtinction of all Nations. Des Cartes in- 
deed, aſter commending him for applying Geometry to Phyſics, 


complains that he had not examined Things in order, but had 
en · 
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enquired” into the Reaſons of particular Effects only; ad- 
ding that, by his pafling over the primary Cauſes of Nature, 
he had built without a Foundation. He did not, tis true, rake 
ſo high 'a Flight as Des Cartes, or attempt ſo univerſal a 
Syſtem 3 but this Complaint, I daubt, muſt turn out to Galiles's 
Praiſe ; while the Cenſure of Des Cartes ſhews that he had the 
Weakneſs to be vain of the worſt Fart's of his Writings. 


* 


The LIFE of Tnouas Hons, . 
FH OM 4 SHOBBES, one of the greateſt Geniuſes of the 
Seventeenth Century, was born at Malmeſbury, April 15, 
1588, He had made a great Proficiency in the Languages, 
when he was ſent, at fourteen Years of Age to Orford, where 


he ſtudied, for five Years, Ariftath's Philoſophy. He afterwards 
went into the Family of William Cavendiſh, who, ſoon after, 


had the Title of Earl of Devonſhire conferred upon him; and he 


was Governor to his eldeſt Son. He travelled into France and 
Jah with his Pupil ; and perceiving that he remembered but lit- 
tle either of his Gree& or Latin, and that the Philoſophy of Ari- 
alle, in which he had made a conſiderable Progreſs, was de- 
ſpiſed by Perſons of the beſt Senſe, he applied himſelf intirely 
to polite Literature, upon his Return ro his own Country. 
Thuydides appearing to him preferrable to all the Greet Hiſtorians, 
he tranſlated him into Engh/b, and publiſhed that Tranſlation in 
1618, in order to ſhew the Engliſb, from the Athenian Hiſtory, 
the Diſorders and Confuſions of a democratical Government. 
In 1629 he travelled into France, as Governor to a young Eng- 
% Gentleman, and applied himſelf, to the Study of the Ma- 
thematics. He began then to apply himſelf, with great Plea- 
ſure, to the Study of Euclid, being not fo much induced to it 
by the Subje&s. of the Demonſtrations, as delighted with the 
Perſpicuity, Certainty, and uninterrupted Series of his Rea- 
ſoning: For this moſt ſagacious Man did not admire the Science 
of Mathematics on Account of the ſubtle Demonſtrations of 
the Properties, and mutual Relation of Sides and Angles, or 
Numbers, 'Lines, Surfaces, or Bodies, fince he readily faw 
bat all cheſe Things were remote from the Uſes of common 
Life, 
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Life, tho', when reduced to Practice, of no ſmall Ady tte 1 
but becauſe, by the Method peculiar to it, the Underſtanding 
is beſt led to the Knowledge of Things, and ſupplied with thy 
moſt certain Means of diſcovering difficult Truths, » proving 
what is true, and refuting what is falſe. During that Journey, | 
in 1631, he was employed by the Counteſs of Devonſhire to be © 
Tutor to her Son, about thirteen Years old, and travelled wi. 
him three Years after into France and Iiah. During his gl 
at Paris, he applied himſelf to the Study of Natural Phi 

and eſpecially to the Enquiry into. the, Cauſes of the ſenſi 
Operation of Animals. He diſcourſed with F ather MarJamey | 
deeply upon this Point. He was recalled to England in 16 
but, foreſeeing the Civil War, upon reflecting on what al 
during the firſt Seſſion of the Parliament of 1640, he went 10 
Paris to ſeek an agreeable Retreat there, in order to philoſophitg 
quietly with Father Marſenneus, Gaſſendi, and ſome other 
Great Men. He wrote there his Book de Cive, of which he pub. 
liſhed but a few Copies in 1642. He taught Mathematics 60 
the Prince of Wales, who had been obliged to retire to Frank," 
and ſpent all his leiſure Time in compoſing his Leviathay, 
which he cauſed to be publiſhed in England in 1651. He fill 
relided at Paris. Tho' he had given Proof of his Faith ac- 
cording to the Rites of the Church of England, yet he was fe. 
dered obnoxious to the Epiſcopal Party ; and this was carried ly; 
far, that he was ordered not to come near the King any mor. 
This was the Reaſon of his returning to England, where be 
lived but in an obſcure Manner, conſidering his great 

in the Earl of D-voyhire's Houſe. However, he gained ths 
Advantage by his obſcure Condition, that he had more Leiß 
to compoſe his Book de Corpore, and ſome others. He reccin 
great Marks of Reſpect from K. Charles II. at the Reſtoratid 
in 1660 : From that Time, till his Death, he applied himſef 
to his Studies, and to oppoſe the Attacks of his Adverlatie 
who were very numerous. He retained the Uſe of his Senlt 
till he was above 91 Years old. His long Life was that of © 
perfect honeſt Man. He was a Lover of his Country, he u 
faithful to his King, a good Friend, charitable and obliging. 
However he was cenſured as an Atheiſt ; but the Writers of A 
Life maintain, that he had very orthodox Notions concern) oY 


% 


— 


* 
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the Nature of God. They own, that in his Youth he was 
addifted to Wine and Women; but that, however, he choſe 
to live a Bachelor, that he might not be diverted from the 
Study of Philoſophy. He addicted himſelf much more to 
Thinking, than Reading; and was never fond of a great, but 
well-ſelefted Library. Towards the End of his Life he had 
yery few Books, and thoſe he read very little, thinking his 
chief Buſineſs was to digeſt what he had read, If Company 
came to viſit him, he would be free in his Diſcourſe 3 but if 
much preſſed, or contradicted, he had the Infirmity of being. 
ſhort and peeviſh, and referred to his Writings for their better 
Satisfaction, of which his Friends cautioned thoſe who came 
to converſe with him. In Oclober 1666, when Complaint was 
made to Parliament againſt his Books, and ſome Proceedings 
againſt him were depending, with a Bill againſt Atheiſm and 
Profaneneſs, he was at Chatſworth, and appeared extremely diſ- 
turded at the News of it, fearing that Meſſengers would came 
for him, that the Earl of Devonſbire would deliver him up, 
that the two Houſes of Parliament would commit him to the 
Biſhops, and that they would decree him an Heretic and return 
him to the Civil Magiſtrates by a Writ de Heretico Comburendo. 
This Terror upon his Spirits made him fink very much: He 
would be often confeſſing to thoſe about him, that he meant no 
Harm ; but perſiſting in this, that there was no Authority to 
determine what was Hereſy. He alſo framed an Apology for 
his Leviathan, ſetting forth, that the exceptionable Things there- 
in were not ſo much his Opinion, as Suppoſitions, humbly 
ſubmitted to thoſe who had the Eccleſiaſtic Power, and never 
dogmatically maintained by him in Writing, or Diſcourſe : 
And it is likewiſe aſſerted, that he preſerved a conſtant Atten- 
tion to the Communion of the Church of England. Neverthe- 
leſs, he did not conceal his Hatred to the Clergy, aſſerting, 
when'called in queſtion, they could not teach him what he did 
not know. At the Cloſe of his Life, he expreſſed great Anxiety 
about Death, and ſpake of it as an unknown, uncertain State. 
te died, December 4, 1679, at the Earl of Deævonſbire's Houſe, 
alter a Sickneſs of fix Weeks. The principal Treatiſes which 
be wrote were, | 5 


Re I. He 
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I. He tranſlated into Engi fb, the Hi ory of the Grecian Wa, 
by Thucidides, 1628. 

II. De Mirabilibus Peeci, 

TH. Elements of Philoſophy. 

IV. An Anſwer to Sir William Dai 8 kim, or Pre 
face to Gondibert, | 

V. Human Nature, or Ba fundamental Elements of Policy, 

VI. Elements of the Law. 

VII. Leviathan; or the e F orm, and Power of a Com- 
mon wealth. E | 

VIII. A Compendium of Ariflatlt s Rhetoric. 7 

TX. A Letter on Liberty and Neceffity. | | 

X. The 1 concerning Neceſſity and Chance, 
ſtated. 

XI. Six Leſſons to PE Profeſſors of Mathematics, of the 
Institution of Sir Henry Saville, 

XII. The Marks of abſurd Geometry, c. 

XIII. Dialogues of Natural Philoſophy. | 

: Beſides many other Pieces on Polity, Theology, and other 
- miſcellaneous 1 to Wa N of 41. 


— 


—— 
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The LIFE of Micnazr Mas riixus 


ich L MA STI. INUS was born in the Palatinat 
of the Rhine, about the Year 1542. When his Parents 


had given him a proper Education, he was elected a Pariſh , 
_ Prieſt at Bachnang; but the Proofs he gave of his Skill in the ; a 
Mathematics ſo far diſtinguiſhed him, that he was promoted ep 
to the Profeſſorſhip of Mathematics in the Univerſities of Hi. _ 
delberg and Tubinge, Maſter, or Tutor to Kepler, and firlt that 
Monitor to the famous Galileo. He was addicted, before that 9 
Time, to the Study of Ariſtatls and Ptolemy ; but, after more f 
mature Inquiry, he embraced the Copernican Hypotheſis, to = 
which, he was perſuaded by the Force of his Arguments, which cart 
he made Uſe of in a public Lecture upon that Subject, about 
that Time, in Italy. The Variety of Subjects which he wrote 0 
upon, in the Philoſophical and Aſtronomical Sciences, beſpeak i 2 
his great + and Abilities, He wrote De Stella Nova bo ? 
mc 0 


the 
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caſſubeia, and of the Comet which appeared in 1576: As al- 
ſo, Ephemerides, according to the Prutenic Tables *“; and Addi- 
tions to the firſt Narration of Rhetrcus ; with an Appendix, de 
Dinenſnibus Orbium Cæœigſtium, according to the Opinion of 
Copernicus. He publiſhed likewiſe, Theſis de Eclipſibus, and an 
Fyitome of Aſtronomy. — Fe likewiſe wrote againſt the Gregorian 
Calder, in which he was oppoſed by Clavins; yet, very hap- 
py in this, that he always expreſt his great Satisfaction in hav- 
ing adopted the Copernican Syſtem, which he thought was ſup- 
ported by inconteſtible Evidence. Hiſtory does not inform us 
of the Time of his Death, or any other Circumſtances re- 
ating thereto. Pity the Character of ſo great a Man ſhould 


not be more minutely tranſmitred to Poſterity. - 


De LIFE of Fraxciscus VIETA. 
FN CUS VIE T4. a Frenchman, Native of 


Fontenoy, whom Ricciolus intitles, Galicanæ Matheſeos in- 


fare decus, Beſides his many other excellent Works in Geo- 


metry, and other Parts of the Mathematics, he exhibited to 
Pope Clement VIII. a new Form of the Gregorian Calender, 
to which he added, perpetual Canons, and an Explication 


thereof, againſt Clavius, whom he accuſed to have deformed the 
true Lilian Reformation, by not rightly underſtanding the 


Reaſon of it: Touching which Controverſy, Thuanus, in the 
129th Book of his Hiſtory, writes more particularly. But the 
Work chiefly eſteemed, and whoſe Loſs cannot be ſufficiently 
deplored, was his Harmonicon Cœleſte, which, being communi- 
cated to Marſennus, was, by ſome perfidious Acquaintance of 


that honeſt-minded Perſon, ſurreptitiouſly taken from him, and 


irecoverably loſt, or ſuppreſſed, to the unſpeakable Detriment 
of the lettered World. His Works, which are at preſent ex- 


tant, are all collected into one Volume, by Van Schooton, a 


learned Dutch Mathematician, and printed by Exiver at Ley- 
| den, 


* Theſe Prutenic Tables were firſt publiſhed by Eraſous Reinboldus, © 


in the Year I;51; this was a Work of ſeven Years Labour, which 


I ſpent in correcting the Numbers of Copernicus. He was a learned 
wfeſſor of Mathematics in the Academy of Vitebergb in Germany, 


and died in 1553. 
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243 Briocrarnia PyurLosoPaICA, 
den, inthe Year 1646; they conſiſt of Sixteen different Trez. 


tiſes upon Analitical, Geometrical, and Chronological Subject, 15 
many of which contain Problems of a curious Nature, d an 
not to be met with in other Authors. There were other I 
Works of an aſtronomical Kind, which have been buried in 90 
the Ruins of Time. Our Author flouriſhed about the Ven hit 
1590; but of the Time of his Death we have no certain Ac. of 
FI bu 

E W ———— 5 , — — | — — — he 
The LIFE of WilLtam, PzINCE F Hs, 8 
1 LLIAM, Landgrave of E. TA merits an Elogium - 
beyond what can be here given, for his aſſiduous Obſer- far 

| vations, for many Years, of the celeſtial Bodies; to which tha 
End, at Caſſell, he erected an Obſervatory, with excellent rn 
Inſtruments, well adapted to ſuch a Deſign, and called to his 4! 
Aſſiſtance two eminent Artiſts, viz. Chriſtophorus Rothmanns * 
n Juſius Byrgius. He made many Obſervations of a very Pr 
curious Nature, which were. publiſhed at Leyden in the Ver , 0 
8 17618, by Willebrodus Snellius, and are in Part mentioned by ha 
Bobo Brahe, as well in his Epiſtles as in the ſecond Tome of i 
his Progynmaſmata, a ſignal Example to all princely and heroic * . 
i 

Minds, to undertake the promoting and advancing this truly hs 
noble and celeſtial Science. He died in the Year 1597. bis 
—— — | — — of d 

The LIFE of HUGO GRO ius. eu 
3 | | ED [ Arti 
7UGO GROTIUS, one of the greateſt Men in Eurepe, and] 
conſidering his Abilities every Way, was born at Def, fecei 

158 2. His Father was named Hugo de Groot, that is, Hugo tue 
the Great, a Burgo-Maſter at Delft, who took great Care to ſever 
give his Son an Education ſuitable to his promiſing Genius; and. for } 
he made ſo rapid a Progreſs in his Sudies, that he compoſed Fren 
Verſes, on ſeveral Subjects, when he was not more than nine the! 
Years old; and, at fifteen, had attained a conſiderable Skill in Stud; 


Phillolophy, 2 Mia, and the Civil Law. * had made ſtill 
great 


- 
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preater F Proficiency in Polite Literature, 48 appears fon tl 

Commentary he made, at that Age; on Martianis, Capella, in 
1 598. He accompanied the Dutch Embaſſador into France, 
and was honoured with ſeveral Marks of the Efteem of Henry 
IV. He alſo took his Degree of Dr. of. Laws, in that King- 
dom; and; at his Return. to his native Country, he devoted 
himſelf to the Bar, and pleaded before he was ſeventeen Years 
of Age, when he was appointed Attorney. General. He ſettled 
in Rotterdam, in 1613, and was nominated Syndic of that City; 
but did not accept of the Employment till he had a Promiſe that 


le ſhould hot be 1emoved from it. He acted thus prudentlys 
becauſe he foreſaw that the Quarrels of the Divines, on the 


Doctrine of Grace, might probably occaſion many Revolutions 
in the chief Cities: But however prudent j in ſome Caſes, he ſa 
far embarked i in the Affair that proved the Ruin of Barnevelt, 
that le was ſeized in Auguft 1618, and ſentenced to mp 
Impriforiment, The Manner in which. his Wife effected his 
Efcape is ſo remarkable, that a brief Account of it may be a- 
greeable. Mary de Regelſberg, his Wife; obſerving that his 


Keepers had often fatigued theniſelves with ſearching a great 


Trunk of Books and Papers of Mis, ſhe defired ſhe might temove 


it toa Friend's Houſe; and ſhe adviſed her Huſband to get into 


this Trunk, after boting ſome Ait-holes in it: He complied 


with her Advice, and, getting into this Cheſt, was carried in 
this Manner to a Friend's Houſe, at Gircum, utiſuſpeRed, from 


whence he went to Antwery ; ; the Wife, in the mean Time, 
ſeigning that he was extremely ill, till he was got into a Place 
of Safety, and then laughed at the Keepers, and ſaid, the Bird 
was flown. At firſt; there was ſome Deſign formed of pro- 
kcuting her; but the Majority over- ruled, and applauded her 
Artifice and Affection, and gave her immediate Liberty, He 
and his Wife then returned to France, where he was graciouſly 
received, Lewis XIII. gave à glorious Teſtimony to the Virs 
tue of this illuſtrious Refugee. Grotius, notwithſtanding the 
ſrere Treatment he had met with, ſtill preſerved an Affection 
for his Country, and was ready to apologize for them! to the 
Fi King, whilſt they ungratefully endeavoured to prejudice 
the King againſt him. Exotius now applies himfelf to his 
Nudies, and committing his Improvements to Writing, during 

| . his 
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his Reſidence there for eleven Years... He once 3 

to Holland, where His Stay was but hort. | He then reſolre / 
to go to Hamburgh, where he ſtajd ſome Time, and receive! 
very advantageous Offers by the Crown of Sweden. Auen 
Chriſtiana appointed bim one of her Councellors, and ſent him 
in Quality of Embafſador of France to Lewis XIII. After hay. 
ing diſcharged the Duties of that Employment, about eleven 
Years, he left France, f in order to give an Account to the Quel 
Chri i/tiana of his Embaſly : he 3 Hal! and | in his Way, and 
then received many Honours at Amſterdam ; and when intro. 
duced to her os bg at e 0 he received 575 


Return home, he was wrecks on | the Coaſt 4 3 
Grotius, who was, now fick, and uneaſy. in Mind, continued 
his Journey by Land; but his Indiſpoſition forced him to ſtop 
at Roſech, where. he died the 28th of Ocloler, 1645, highly 
eſteemed, as the great Ornament of Learning and of his Coun: 
try : Who, notwithſtanding the public Character in which he 
afted with general Applauſe, wrote many valuable Works. 
I. He tranſlated into Latin Proſe, his Work on the Truth of 
the Clriflain 280 Which he compoſed in Flemiſh Verle, 
for the Uſe of the Sailors going t to India ; with a further View 
to their converting the Indians. bf BY en 
i incomparable Work De Fare Bell et Pati was ; pub 


liſhed at Paris in 1625. 

"Th. A Commentary 4 Inperig Summarum Poteflatur Cira 
Sacra. | 

IV. His Notes on the four Goſpels and a Treatiſe of the 
Satisfaction of Chriſt. 

8 Bibliothegue Univerſelle 

VI. His Aratus in Greet, with Cuts of the ſeveral Conſtella- 
tions: To which he added, his own Jearned Notes, and the 
Names of the Stars in Hebrew, Arabic, Greek and Latin. 'Tis 
principally on Account of this laſt learned Work he is entitled to 


a Place in our Tae. i 5 4 
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E Dag, BREREWOOD wis born at Chir in 


1565, his Fache Robert Brerewood;' thrice Mayor of that 
City, who; from the promiſing Genius of his Son, took Care 


to improve it, by a "ſuitable Education at Cheſter ; and, at- the 


Age of ſixteen ſent him to Brazen- Noſe College in Oxford, where 
he ſoon acquired the Character of a hard Student, and has 


ſhewn. it by the Commentaries which he wrote upon Ari iftetle's 
Ethics, which were-writen by him about the Age of wn om 
In the Year 1590, he took his Degree of Maſter of Arts. 
About the Beginning of March 1596; he was choſen” the 
Firſt Profeſſor of Aſtronomy in Greſham College, being one of 


the two, who, at the Deſire of the Electors, were reconitnend- 


ed to them by the Univerſity of Oxford. He loved Retirement, 


and wholly devoted himſelf to the Purſuit of Knowledge. 


And tho' he never publiſhed any Thing himſelf, yet he was 
very communicative, and ready to impart what he knew, to 
others, either in Converſation or Writing. His Situation at 
Greſham College being agrecable, he did not appear to have had 
any other Views, but continued there the Remainder of his Life. 


He died of A Fever, November 45 1613, in the Midſt of his 
Purſuits, and before he had taken proper Methods for collec- 


ting and digeſting his learned Labours; tho' they were not 
lot, but, with ſome Trouble, reduced to proper Order. "Theſe 
were many of them of a miſcellaneous Nature, as may be ſeen 


in the Catalogue of them in Mr. Ward's Lives of the Profeſſors 


of Greſham College, Page 75. He was buried in the Chancel 


of St. Helen's Church, near the Reader's Pew, without * | 


monumental See Os to een his ee bet 


The L I FE of Eb MUND Gu NTER, 
EDA V GUNTER was born in the County of 
Hertfird ; but deſcended originally from Gunter's-town in 
Brecinockſhire. He was educated on the Royal Foundation at 


4 feder School, and elected from thence to Chriſt. cburch 
College 
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College in Oxford, in the Year 1599, being then eighteen Year 
of Ages where he took the Degrees” in Arts, Mathematics 
were the prevailing Studies of his Youth, and about the Yeu 
1606 he invented the Sector, and wrote the Deſcription ad 
Uſe of it in Latin, many Copies of which were taken i; 
Writing, but none of them printed. After this, in 1614, he 
took Orders, became a Preacher, and proceeded to qualify 
himſelf for the Degree of Batchelor in Divinity” 

But his Genuis ftill leading him chiefly to Mathematica] 
Purſuits, when Mr. Villiams reſigned the Profeſſorſhip of 
Aſtronomy in Gre/ham College, he was choſen to ſucceed him, 
March 6, 1619, two Days after his Surrender. When he was 
ſettled at Greſham College, his Diligence in his Profeſſion, and 
- the great Improvements he made in Mathematical Science; ſoon 
diſcovered the right Judgment of his Electors; and how much 
they benefited the Public, in the Choice of him'; for the Year 
following, he publiſhed his Canon Triangulorum. This was the 
firſt Book that was printed of this Kind, of the Nature and 
Uſe of which, our Author appears to have had no mean Opinion, 
and expreſſed himſelf concerning it with a great deal of Pleaſure, 
yet with equal Modeſty: Edmund Wingate, Eſq; attributes the 
Improvement of Logarithms, in their Application to Spherical Tri- 
angles, to our Author, in the following Words: Mr. Edmund 
« Gunter, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, in Greſham College, Lundin, 
« hath taken great Pains in calculating of a Table containing 
<« the Logarithms of the Sines and Tangents of all the Degrees 
«< and Minutes of the Quadrant.“ The like is done by Mr. Bur- 
ton, in the following Paſſage: What ſo pleaſing can there 
<« be, if a Man be Mathematically given, as to calculate, or 
< peruſe Napier's Logarithms, or thoſe Tables of Artificial Sines 
„and Tangents not long fince ſet out by my old Collegiate, 
« good Friend, and fellow Student of Chriſt- church in Oxford, 
« Mr. Edmund Gunter, which will perform that by Addition 
« and Subtraction only, which heretofore Regiomontanit's 
« Tables did by Multiplication and Divifion : Or thoſe elaborate 
« Concluſions of his Sector, Quadrant, and Croſs- Staff. 
The ſame is more fully expreſſed by Mr. Henry Bond, ſen. 
who ſays, Mr. Edmund Gunter firſt calculated the Tables of Lo- 


garithms, Sines and Tangents to eight Places, and cauſed them 
h 10 
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to be printed in 1620; He invented alſo; the Rule of Pro- 
portion; as we are told by Mr: Oughrred, who, ſpeaking of his 
aun Circle of Proportion, fays, For theſe, I muſt freely con- 
« feſs, I have not ſo good a Claim againſt all Men, as for my 
« horizotital Inſtrument : The Honout of the Invention of 
« Logarithms; next to the Lord of Marchifton, and our Mr. 
« Briggs, belonging to Maſter Gunter, who expoſed their Num- 
« bers upon a ftrait Line. And what doth this new Inſtrument 
« (of mine) called the Circle of Proportion, but only bow and 
« inflect Maſter Gunter's Line, or Rule. | 

In the Year 1624; this Invention was carried into France d- 
Mr. ingate, who not only communicated it to moſt of the princi- 
pal Mathematicians then at Paris, but likewiſe, at their Requeſt, 

publiſhed an Account of its Uſe, in the French Language: Tho- 
tis had been then lately done more largely, in Engh/h, by the 
Author himſelf in his Treatiſe of the Croſs-flaff. But ſeveral 
Years after Mr. Gunter's Death, Mr. Wingate having tranſlated 
| his French Tract into Engliſb, publiſhed it with many Additions 
and Improvements, which has ſince been called Mingate's Rule 
of Proportion, or Gunter's Line. 

Mr. Gunter likewjſe drew the Lines on the Dials in IVhitehall 
Garden, and wrote the Deſcription and Uſe of them, by the 
Direction of Prince Charles, in a ſmall Tract; which he after- 
wards printed, by the Order of his Majeſty King James, in the 
Year 1624. The Dials were placed, as he deſcribed them, 
on a Stone. For a more particular Account of this Dial, ſee 
our Miſcellaneous Correſpondence, Page 83 35 illuſtrated by a 
Copper- plate. 

Another Diſcovery of Mr. Gunter s, tho' ſome attribute it to 
Mr. Gillibrand, was, „That the magnetic Needle, in its 
« horizontal Poſition, doth not retain the ſame Declination, 
* or vary from the true North, in the ſame Place, at all Times; 
« but doth ſucceſſively vary that Declination from Time to 
Time.“ Which, tho? it were at that Time a new Diſcovery, 
i now well known. 

Beſides what has been already deſcribed, he was the Author 
of many other Inventions and Improvements in the Mathemas 
tics, moſt of which were, firſt, the Subjects of his Lectures at 
breſham-Cellege, and afterwards diſpoſed into Treatiſes, and 

4. | printed 
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printed in his Works. Had he lived longer, the World would, 
doubtleſs, have reaped more Fruits of his fertile Invention and 
great Abilities: But he was taken off, the 10th of December, 
1626, about the 45th Year of his Age, the Prime of Life for 
ſuch Studies. He died in Greſham-College, and was buried in 
the Church of St. Peter the Poor in Broad: ſtreet, without any 
Monument or Inſcription ;. but his Memory will always be pre. 
ſerved, with great Eſteem, by thoſe who are Judges of his 
Worth; and his Inftruments will tranſmit his Name to lateſt 
Poſterity. 
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Jos E PH 8 CALIGER, otherwiſe Juſtus Foſephus Scaliger, be 
born at Agen, Auguft 4, 1540, began his firſt Studies at Bur- on 
deaux, and having continued them for ſome Time after, under in 
the Inſtruction and Conduct of his Father, he came to Paris to 
and followed his Studies in that Univerſity. He learnt the | Ye 
Greek Tongue under Adrianus Turnebus, 0 perfected himſelf an 
in the Hebrew by his on Study; but, above all, he excelled Ch 
in critical Learning. The Curators of the Univerſity of Leyden wit 
invited him to be an honorary Profeſſor in that Univerſity by 
where he lived ſixteen Years. He likewiſe diſtinguiſhed him- col 
ſelf by his eminent Skill in aftranomical and mathematical ke 
Studies : So that he was eſteemed, the great Prince and Patron Go 
of univerſal Learning. His elaborate Work, De Emendatioe doi 
Temporum ; his exquifite Animadverſions on Euſebius ; with his had 
Canon 1/agogicus Chronologie ; and his accurate Comment upon Ho 
Manilius's Aftrenamicon, ſufficiently evidence his Knowledge in ſwe 
the Aſtronomy, and other Branches of Learning, among the fion 
Antients, who, according to the Opinion of the celebrated Vin, may 
was far ſuperior to any of that Age. The ſame is likewiſe re- the 
ported of him by the learned Caſaubon, Epiſtle 586. He wrote doir 
Oclometrica et Diatriba de Eguinoctiarum Anticipatiane : He like- has 
wiſe wrote Notes upon Seneca, Varro, and Anſonius's Poems: lber 
But that which above all Things renders the Name of Scaliger in t 
memorable to 9 is, the Invention of the Julian Period, Err, 
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which conſiſts of 7980 Years, being the Product of the Cycle of 
the Sun 28, the Cycle of the Moon 19, and the Cycle of Indic- 
tion 15. This Period had its Beginning fixed to the 764th Year 
| before the Creation, and is not yet completed, and comprehends 
all other Cycles, Periods, and Epochas, and the Times of all 
memorable Actions and Hiſtories ; and therefore is not only the 
molt general, but the moſt ufeful of all Periods in Chronology. 


| He died January 21, 1609. 


c 


{tors indeed were much complained of by the firſt 
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E WARD WRIG HT was Cotemporary with Mr. Briggs. 

Having ſpent ſome Time in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 
being naturally addicted to mathematical Studies, was prevailed 
on to accompany the Right Hon. George, Earl of Cumberland, 
in his Expedition to the Azores in the Year 1589, on Purpoſe 
to add the Practice of Navigation to the Theory; and in the 
Year 1599, he publiſhed his Book called, the Errors of Navigation 
arrecled, a moſt excellent Work, for the true deſcribing a Sea 
Chart: Which Invention of his, Gerrard Mercator publiſhed, 
without owning the Author. This is the Account uſually given 
by Biographers ; but it appears not ſtrictly true, from the Ac- 
count which Mr. Wrigbt himſelf gives of this Affair, which 
ſeems rather to intimate the contrary, viz. that he ftole it from 
Gerrard Mercator; at leaſt, he tells us, he was accuſed of ſo 
doing; or that it was ſuggeſted againſt him, that his Chart 
had been before publiſhed both by Gerrard Mercator and Todocus 
Hmuius, in their Maps of the World and of Europe. In an- 
ſwer to this Charge, he acknowledges, that it was by the Occa- 
lon of Mercator's Map that he firſt thought of correcting fo 
many, and ſuch groſs Errors and Abſurdities as he found in 
the common Chart ; but he denies that he learnt the Method of 
doing this either from Mercator, or any one elſe, And as to 
ladicus Hondius, his own Letters to Mr. Briggs are ſufficient to 
ſhew, that whatever he publiſhed, in regard to his Corrections 
in the Maps, were taken entirely from Mr. Wright. Thoſe 
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Navigation, as Martin Corteſe, Peter Nonius , Gerruri Mn 
and others; but Mt. Wrig's Book was the firſt in which *. 
Reaſons of any Corrections appeared, and a' Table of met, 
dional Parts for conſtructing what is commonly called Mus 
Chart, which has afforded the greateſt Improvement that wt] 
was made in Navigation, and muſt, in Juſtice; be aſcribe ty 
Mr. Mrigbt, eſpecially as to all that regards the Rationale of it 
Before the Publication of this Work; in the Years 1 504, 15954 
and 1596, he, by a large Quadrant of ſix foot Radius; made | 

Obſervation of the Sun's meridian Altitude, and thereby left : 
not only the beſt Theory of the Sun's Motion at that Tie, | 
but made new and very curious Tables for the Sun's Dedfins. . 
tion. He maintained a Correſpondence with the moſt abe 
Artiſts abroad, and being choſen Tutor in the Maney 
Prince Henry, he, by the Help of ſome German Workinen, | 
caufed to be made, for that hopeful Prince, a large Sphere with | 
curious Movements, which, by the Help of Spring-work, i ; 
only repreſented the Motions of the whole celeſtial Sphere, bu 
 ſhewed likewiſe the particular Syſtems of the Sun and Moog 
and their circular Motions, together with their Places and 
Poſſibilities of eclipſing each other; there is in it a Work of} 
u Motion of 17100 Years certainly effected, if the Sphaye | 
mould be fo long kept in Motion. This Sphere, tho thus 
made at a great Expence of Money and ingenious Induſty; | 
was in the late Times of Devaftation caft aſide, among odd 
Rubbage, and had been utterly loft and deſtroyed had it not, 1 | 
the Year 1646, been found out by Sir James Moore, and athy 
great Coſt and Charge, reſtored to its priſtine Perfection; and | 
was not long ſince at his Houſe in the Tower, amongſt other 
mathematical Inftruments and ' Curioſities in his Poſſeſſion. Be: 
Tides the Book of the Errors in Navigation, before mentioned 
the ſaid Mr. JY7ight wrote a Book of the Uſe of the Sphere, 
Piece of Dialling, and a Book of Navigation called, the Hua 
finding Art. In all which he hath ſhew himſelf not only ſedulouy 
but a knowing Aftronomer, | He flouriſhed about the Ye 
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RE NE DES CARTES, one of the moſt eminent 
Philoſophers and Mathematicians of the ſeventeenth Cen- 
tury, was deſcended of an antient and noble Family in Tauramne' 
in France, and younger Son of Joachim Des Cartes, Councellor 
in Parliament of Rennes: He was born at La Haye in Touraine, 
March 31, 1596; his Mother died ſoon after his Birth, and his 
Father married ſome Years after; but from an Appearance of a 
promiſing Genius as well as a paternal Aﬀection, did not at 
all negle& his Education, frequently calling him the Philoſopher, 
en Account of his inſatiable Curioſity in aſking the Reaſons of 
every Thing that he did not apprehend. He was ſent to the Feſurts 
College at La Flecht in 1604, and put under the Tuition of Fa- 
ther Charlet: Here he made a great Progreſs in the learned Lan- 
guages and polite Literature, and contracted anAcquaintance with 
ſeveral Gentlemen, eminent in the Republic of Letters; but 


datisfaction to himſelf, he left the College in Auguſt 1612, in- 
tending to decline his Studies, and began to addict himſelf to 
military Exerciſes, in learning to tide the great Horſe and to 
Fence, and other ſuch like Actions ſuitable to his Quality; 
but notwithſtanding his Inclination to military Atchievements, 
the Weakneſs of his Conſtitution not permitting him early to 
expoſe himſelf to the Fatigues of War, he was ſent to Paris in 
the Spring undet the Care of a Tutor or Companion, under no 
other Reſtrictions than conſiſted with Virtue and Quality: Here 
he renewed his Acquaintance with ſeveral Perſons who ſerved to 
reclaim him from his Intention to decline his Studies, parti- 
cularly Father Mer ſenne, whoſe Converſation revived in him a 
Defire after Truth, and tho' his Father removed ſoon after to 
Nevers, the Impreſſions were ſo ſtrong that he did not return to 
is former Diverſions ; but, inſpired with the Love of Knowledge, 
le entered upon a ſevere Courſe of Study, which he purſued till 
le was found out by ſome of his Friends and diſſuaded from it. 
He then departed for Holland, May 1616, and inliſted himſelf 
in the Prince of Orange's Troops as E olunteer, and while he 
Uuu | lay 
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having paſſed thro* his Courſe of Philoſophy without any great 
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lay i in Garriſon at Breda, during the Truce between the Spaniard t 
and the Dutch, ſolved a Problem in the Mathematics to the Satis. fi 
faction of 1/aac Beekman, Principal of the College of Dont. A 0 
Perſon unknown cauſed the Problem to be fixed up in the Streets 4 
of Breda, which occaſioned a great Reſort of Perſons to viſit him V 


and ſeek an Acquaintance with him, which was greatly en- 
couraged by Mr. Jſaac Beekman, who was more than thirty Years 
older than Des Cartes. During his Stay at Breda he likewiſ: 
wrote a Treatiſe of Muſic, and laid a Foundation for many of 
his other Works. He left Breda in 1619. In the Spring following 
he attended the Duke of Bavaria's Army, in which he had en. 
tered as a Volunteer, into Swabia, and arrived at Ulm 1625, 
where he became acquainted with Fohn Faulhaber, who en- 
couraged him in the Study of Mathematics: He was preſent at 
the Siege of Prague, Presbourg, Tinaw, Ac. but the railing of the 
Siege of Deu-Hauſel with the Loſs of his General who was 
killed there, determined him to abandon the Profeſſion of Arms, 
Then he began his Travels into the North, viſited Sefia, Pr 
land, Pomerania, the Coaſt of the Baltic, Brandenburg, Holſttin 


Eaſt and Weſt Frieſſand, from thence went into Halland, and led 
then to Rennes in France, then to Bretagne and Poictou, where he Li 
fold his Eſtate, and profecuted his Travels through Stwitzerla, ten 
Itah, &c. Upon his Return home, 1628, he attempted to con- too 
ceal himſelf, but, being known to be returned, Men of Learn- wit 
ing in the Sciences ſought to divert him from too ſecluſe a Life, Our 
The Pope's Nuncio prevailed upon him to explain his Senti- ma 
ments with regard to Philoſophy, for which Purpoſe our Au- caſt 
thor retired to Amſerdam in 1629, and from thence to Friy- He 
land, where he began his metaphyſical Meditations; but that he Tr 
might undertake nothing that had any Affinity with Divinity, whi 
he conſidered God only as the Author of Nature, and it was not chan 
natural Religion, but revealed, that he excluded from his De- mac 
fins. During his Stay in Frigſſand he ſpent ſome Time in Diop: abo 
trics, to which he applied himſelf in France. About fix . cer 
Months after he returned again to Amſterdam, where he rea- tet 
ſumed his Studies with great Aſſiduity in the Mathematics, Here Mon, 
he likewiſe drew up his Diſcourſe of Meteors, and ſoon after he mini 
| ſeriouſly undertook the Study of Phyſic, Anatomy and Chemiſ Whit 


, as he conceived nothing w was more capable * 
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the temporal Felicity of Mankind than an happy Union of Phy. 
fic with Mathematics : He began this Study with that of Anato- 
my, in which he ſpent his Time all the Winter he reſided at 


Amſterdam, and rejected an Invitation of going into the Levant . 
with Count De Marchivell, Embaſſador from the King of France- 


to the Grand Seignior; but ſoon after took a Tour to England, 


and not far from Loudon made ſome Obſervations concerning the | 
Declination of the Magnetical Needle. Upon his Return ho 
admitted Monſieur Ville-Breſſieux, who had a prodigious Geniug 


for the Mathematics and Chemiſtry, into his Family; and in the 
Spring of the Year 1633 he removed to Deventer, where one of 


his own Diſciples was appointed Profeſſor of Philoſophy. Here 


he applied himſelf to compleat ſeveral Works which he had 
left unfiniſhed, the Year before, and reſumed his Sonden in A(- 
tronomy, and the Summer following finiſhed his Treatiſe of the 
World: He called it his World, becauſe it was the Idea of a 
World which, he had imagined anſwerable to the World in 
which we live, and it contained an Abridgment of all his na- 
tural. Philoſophy, that is, of all that he could come to the Know - 
ledge of with regard to material Things, except what relates to 
Light, which he propoſed. to explain afterwards in its full Ex- 
tent. The next Year he removed to Amſterdam, and ſoon after 
took a Journey into Denmark and the lower Parts of Germany 
with Monſieur Y:lle-Brefſieus. The Winter following afforded 
our Author an Opportunity for thoſe Obſervations which he 
made upon Snow of ſix Points or Angles, and upon that Oc- 


caſion to make others upon Hail and Rain, in five Diſcourſes, 


He afterwards wrote a ſixth Diſcourſe of them, publiſhed in his 
Treatiſe of Meteors, In 1635 he went to Lewarden in Frieſland, 
where he continued tothe Year 1637, and wrote his Treatiſe of Me- 
chanics, He returned to Amſterdam about the Middle of March, and 
made a great many curious Obſervations concerning the Circles 
about Candles, &c. In 1637 he publiſhed his four Treatiſes con- 
cerning Method, Dioptrics, Meteors, and Geometry : He ſoon. 


after took a Journey to Breda; at his Return he ſettled at Eg- 


nond, where, notwithſtanding he had not attempted to under- 
mine the Catholic Religion, his Book produced ſome Objections, 
which he was called upon to anſwer, viz. by Fromond, Regius Pro- 


r the Holy Scriptures at Lovainʒ * a Dutch Phyſician in 
that 
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that Univerſity ; - and Monſieur Morin, Regius Profeſſor of Ma. 
thematics in the Jeſuits College there. In France his Book was te: 
ceived according to the different Sentiments of the Readers. 
The Difputes which he had with the Regius Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematics at Paris, and Monſieur Beaugranu, Secretary to the 
King of France, terminated very amicably ; nevertheleſs, he 
reſolved to diſcontinue his Application to abſtrat Geometry, tho 
he determined to continue that Part of it which is converſant 
about the Phænomena of Nature; and wrote a Book to explain 
ſome Parts which were ſomewhat obſcure; and conſented that 
a Dutch Gentleman ſhould draw up a regular Introduction to 
his Geometry, to facilitate the Underſtanding af it to all hi- 
Readers. After having his Patience tried with Problems; 
c. about the Year 1638; he deſired to be excuſed from 
anſwering any more, and to avoid it he drew up a Series of the 
moſt uſeful Problems with their Solutions, in order to be printed, 
His Philoſophy now grew much in Eſteem; and by the In- 
fluence of M. Renneri, and Henry Regius a Phyſician in much 
Eſteem, the Univerſity of Utrecht, declared likewiſe in its Fa- 
your, but was afterward vehemently attacked by Gilbert Voetiug, 
Profeſſor of Divinity in Holland. Des Cartes now removed to 
Harderwick near Utrecht, and thence to Leyden, and not long after 
was invited to ſettle in England, by Sir Charies Gavendiſb, Bro- 
ther to the Earl of Newcaftle. About this Time he was violently 
attacked by ſome Jeſuits, and particularly by Father Bourdin, 
At the latter End of the Year 1641, Lewis XIII. King of Fran; 
invited him to his Court upon vety honourable Conditions, but 
there was no Sollicitations powerful enough to prevail upon him 
to part with his preſent happy Retirement. In 1641 he pub- 
liſhed his Meditations concetning the Exiſtenee of God, and 
the Immortality of the Soul. Voetius being choſen Rector of 
the Univerſity of Utrecht in the ſame Y ear, he wrote againſt him; 
and procured his Philoſophy to be prohibited there; whereupon 
Des Cartes publiſhed a Vindication of himſelf, printed at In- 
feerdamin 1643; but in this he was greatly cenſured for treating 
his Opponent with too much Rancour and Scurrility. The ſame 
Year he took a Voyage into France, where he found the Edi- 
tion of his Principles, and Latin Tranſlation of his Eſſays 
finiſhed, and the — ſent from Holland: He dedicated bis 
Princi- 
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pünciples t6 his illuſtrious Diſciple, Elzubeth, Princeſs Pala 
tine ahd Queen of Bohemia: After paying Viſits at Paris,” ts 
departed for Holland, about the End of Oktober, and retired to ER. 
id, with a Reſolution to apply himſelf wholly to the Know! 
ledge of Animals, Plants, and Minerals. — In June, 16455 
he publicly renounced his Diſciple Regius, who had preſumed td 
advance ſeveral Notions of his own, and had artfully poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Ca#tess Treatiſe of Animals. He then directed his 
Application with freſh Vigour to Anatomy; and being viſited 
at this Time by a Gentleman who defired to ſee his Library, he 
ſhewed him nothing but a Calf, which he was about to difle&s | 


oy He was a little diverted from this Study, by the Quelticn e 
ws WT ccming the Quadrature of the Circle, agitated in 1645, be- 
* tweeri Longomontanis, and Mr. John Pell; which Queſtion he 


declared impoſſible to be ſolved, He paſſed the ſevere Wintet 
of that Year at Eginꝛnd, and compoſed two Books, one againſt 
Gaſfndus's Inſtances, and another on the Nature of the Paſſions : 
About the ſame Time he had a Diſpute with Monſieur Roberval, 
concerning Vibrations, arid carried on 4 Correſpondence upon 
Moral Philoſophy, with the Princeſs Elizabeth. In the Begins 
ning of the Year 1647, he anſwered ſome Queſtions propoſed 
to Chriſtiana, Queen of Sweden, and Monſieur Chanut, the Reſi - 
dent of France in that Kingdom: But the Pleaſure of this 
Correſpondence was diſturbed by the Clamours which Raviut, 
Principal at the College of Leyden, and Trigllanus, Profeſſor of 
Divinity there, had raiſed againſt his Philoſophy in that Univer- 
ſity : They were ſoon after enjoined Sileiice with regard to him, 
tho' they afterwards wrote againſt ſome Parts of his Philoſophy 
In June, he took a Journey to France, where the King ſettled 
on him a Penſion of 3000 Livres; and he returned again to Hol- 
land about the End of September. In November he received a 
Letter from Monſieur Chanut, deſiring, in Queen Chriſtiand's 
Name, his Opinion of the ſovereign Good, which he fent her 
win ome Letters which he had formerly written to the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, upon the ſame Subject, and his Treatiſe of the Paſſions? 
The Queen was ſo highly pleaſed with them, that ſhe wrote him 
Letter of Thanks witk her own Hand. | In May following, he 
took à third Journey into France, where Gaſſendus and he were 


ys pets ws | | OP” 
5 teconciled: And in September he returned to Egmond, where the 


ASS; Queen 
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Queen of Sweden having invited him into that Kingdom, hs 7 
went, and was received with the higheſt Civility by her Mz. rr 
z jeſty, who engaged him to attend her every Morning at m WY *« 
o'Clock, to inſtruct her in his Philoſophy, and deſired him t. to ip 
correct and reviſe all his Works, and to form a compleat Body 40 
of Philoſophy from them: She propoſed likewiſe to ſettle is 66 
in Sweden upon very honourable Terms, and to allow him ; E 
Revenue of 3000 Crowns per Annum, with an Eſtate which 6 
ſhould deſcend. to his Heirs, and to eſtabliſh an Academy, of « 
which he ſhould be the Director: But all theſe Deſigns were 6 
obſtructed by his Death, which happened February 11, 1650, 66 
he being then fifty-three Years and ten Months old. His Body | 
was interred at Stockheim, and ſeventeen Vears afterwards le. of 
moved to Paris, where a magnificent Monument was erected to Ant 
him in the Church of St. Gee. Monſieur du Mont has ch⸗ 
given us a particular Account of the Qualifcations of his Mind trat 
and Body, and highly recommends him for his Contempt of hay 
Wealth and Fame, his Love of Truth, his ſingular Modeſty, M 
diſintereſted Moderation, Piety, and Submiſſion to the Authority itn 
of the Church: But we ſhall chuſe to giye his Character from D, it h 
Barrow, and other Authors of Note. 55 Barrow, it in his 5 Opuſcul, Wer 
Page I 56, tells us, That he was undoubtedly a very good and Ane 
5 ingenious Man, and a real Philoſopher, and one who ſeems ele 
to have brought thoſe Aſſiſtances to that Part of Philoſophy WW Car 
6 which relates to Matter and Motion, which perhaps no other this 
6c had dane: That is, a great Skill in Mathematics; a Mind habi- leaft 
cc tuated, both hy Nature and Cuſtom , to profound Meditation; and 
mak 


te a Judgment exempt from all Prejudices and popularErrors, and 
ce furniſhed with a conſiderable Number of certain, and ſelect 
cc Experiments; 1 great deal of Leaſure; entirely diſengaged, . 
ce by his own Choice, from the Reading of uſeleſs Books, and 
60 the Avocations of Life; with an incomparable Acutenels of 
6 Wit, and an los Talent of thinking clearly and diſ- 
ce tinctly, expreſſing his Thoughts with the utmoſt Perſpicuity.” 
Samuel Moręſius, Alexander Morus, Marboff, Bullart, and many 
other foreign Writers ſpeak of him with great ( Commendation, 
And the great Dr. Edmund Halley, in a Paper concerning Op- 
tics, communicated to Mr. Motton, writes thus: — As to Di- 


tt optrics, tho ſome of the Ancients mentions RefraQion, 5 
5 | 66 natrual 
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66 natural. Effet of tranſparent Media, yet, Des, Cartes was the 
« firſts "who i in his Ag e has diſcovered th 8 of Refracgion, 
| 66 =y brought Dioptries to 2 Science.” * But Dr. Jebn Walls, 
ſpeaking e of his Knowledge in Alb and Geometry, tays, 
It was in great Meature « owing to Mr. Harriat's Book ealled, 
« Artis Hnahtica Praxis, on which 14 Cefar Method of Al- 
E gebra was founded, there being ſcarce | any Thing of pure 
gc Algebra i in Des Cartes, which Was not before i in Harriet : 35 but 
« the Application thereof to "Geometry, « or other particular 
6 Subjects which Des Carte purſues, f Is not the Buſineſs of that 
« Treatiſe of Hurriat. Z 

We ſhall only add to the above Account, that his Principles 
of Philoſophy were not only arbitrary, | imaginary, groundleſs, 
and inſupported by a any Experiments, or mathematical, or m me- 


: chanical | amy ; 10 were ſoon found i to be bel and e con- 


OS 4% 


| it had never any 8 or ae, wy among thoſe who 
yere never qualified to underſtand any true Philoſophy at all ; 

And Jacob Bremen might as well have been compared, or paral- 
eed with Sir J/aac Newton, in regard to Philoſophy, as Des 
Carte. In ſhort, the Sum of his Character may be reduced to 


CE ES 


leaſt Uſe of his Skill of that Sort, where it was moſt required, 
and the faireſt Opportunity offered, viz. in his bold Attempt « of 


making a World. 


The LIFE of PETER GASSENDUS, * 


ETER GASSENDUS, Dean of the Cathedral Church 
of Digne in Provence, and Regius Profeſſor of Mathema- 
tics in the Univerſity of Paris; the learned Reſtorer and Vindi- 
cator of the Epicurean Philoſophy : Among other laſting 12 


RENS of his Erudition he bath left divers altronomical Tracts 
N "os. 


. predicted his Appearance in the Sun, May 20, 1607, on which 
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vix. four Epiſtles De apparente Magnitudine Solis humilis et fil. 

limis. Three, De Motu impreſſo d Motore tranſlati, where. 3 

in he defends the Copernicai Hypotheſis of the Earth's Motion, MW 
Another Work, he entitled, De Parheliis, ſei Sclibus quatir 0 
ſburiis Reme circa verum viſis, Arno 1629. He put forth il. b 
Jo, about the Time of his Admiſſion into the philoſopical Cha 0 
at Parts, his aſtronomical Inſtitutions, printed lately at Long il 
with the Addition of Kepler's Dioptrics; and hath left, among 0 
other of his Works, a Volume of celeſtial Obſervations, which, fr 
from the Year 1621 to the Year 1655, he made with affiducy i 
Care and accurate Speculation. A Treatiſe alſo entitled, it 
Miercurius in Sole viſus et Venus inviſa, printed at Paris in the Vea * 
; i631, His Conjecture about nine pretended Satellites of hw! 0 
in anſwer to Rheita. Solfiitialis Altitudo Maſſilienſis, ſeu Propurt ſu 
Guomonis ad Solſtitialm Umbram obſervata Maſſiliæ 1636, in a Wil *! 
"Epiſtle to Vendelinus. The Lives of Purbacchius and Regi: tr 
mantanus, as likewiſe thoſe of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, th 2 
moſt illuſtrious Aſtronomers of their Times: And a compei- D 
dious Expoſition of the Ronian Calendar. Beſides the Life of th 
the incomparable Peiręſtius, and his Epiſtles to divers eminent ti 
and learned Perſons; wherein he frequently treats, upon Occi- of 

fon given, of aſtronomical Subjects. | 

One Circumſtance in the Life of our Autlior we muſt not af 
omit, the Tranſits of the Planets Mercury and Venus, over the cu 
ſolar Diſk, are Phænomena of the moſt delightful and uſeful na 
Kind]; they were never obſerved till after the Uſe of Teleſcopes: de 
The firſt who ever ſaw the Tranfit of Mercury was Gaſſndi, un 
and Horror firſt predicted and ſhewed the Tranſit of Venus. Ki. = 


ler, whoſe Life we have given, Page 214, before he had 
finiſhed his Tables, had placed the Nodes of Mercury's Orbit 
at the Beginning of the Signs of Gemini and Sagittary, and thence 


Day he obſerved the Sun very diligently, viewing his Image cf 
upon a Paper in a dark Room, thro' a ſmall Hole in the Window 
ſhut; then alſo. there happened to be a large Spot in the Sun, 
which Kepler took for Mercury. It was lucky for him that 
"Teleſcopes were invented ſoon after, which preſently convinced 
him that what he took for Mercury was only a ſolar Spot; upon 
this he reRified his Tables, and by placing the Nodes of M- 
cury 
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cary about the Middle of Taurus and Scorpio, he predicted, that 
dis firſt Appearance in the Sun would be on che 7th of Wa 
| y 9 1031. | 
F Gaſſendus was then at Ponies. and cd due N to 


obſerve it in the Manner he uſed to, obſerve Spots upon the Sun, 
by receiving its Rays thro? a Teleſcope, a little lengthened, in 


order to collect them into an Image caſt upon white Paper; and 
in watching for Mercury, he fell into a contrary Miſtake to that 
of Kepler, taking Mercury himſelf for a ſolar Spot juſt ſprung 
from the Sun, having found it quite free from them the Day! be- 
fore: However, he took the Poſition of the Spots once or twice, 
intending to compare it with that of Mercury, which he thought 
would appear much larger ; but in taking its third Poſition, and 
obſerving it moved quicker than Spots uſually do, he began to 
ſuſpect it might be Mercury bimſelf; and being farther aſſured 
of it by his fourth Odſervation, he prepared to obſerve its Egreſs 

from the Sun's Diſk, which happened on the 7th of November, 
20 Minutes after ten in the, Morning, at the Diſtance of 33 
Degrees from the Sun's vertical Point: This was the firſt Time 
that Mercury was ever ſeen in the Sun, and the only Obſerva- 
tion then made of that Tranſit; ſeveral ſubſequent Obſervations 
of the like Tranſits have been made by other Authors. 

His Library was large and valuable; To which he added, an 
aſtronomical and philoſophical Apparatus, which, for their Ac- 
curacy and Worth, were purchaſed by the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand III. and ſince by the preſent Emperor of Germany, and 
depoſited, with other valuable Collections, in the Emperor's 
unparalleled Library at Vienna. He died, greatly regretted 
by all who had the Happineſs of his Acquaintance, in the 
Year 16 5 5. | 


* 
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(CHRISTOPHER SCHE IN E RUS, a Native of 
©  Mundeilhen in Swaben, of the Society of Fe ſus, and ſome- 
time Profeſſor of the Hebrew Tongue, and Mathematics, at Fri- 
burg and Inkilſtadt, afterwards Rector in the College of Nya, 

1 diſ- 
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- diſplayed a remarkable Genius in aſtronomical Sciences. He 
diſcovered the Spots in the Sun about the ſame Time as Gali, 


and he attended to the Obſervation of the ſolar Spots for many 


Years at Rome, with the greateſt Aſſiduity and Sagacity, and 


conſtantly made Drawings of the fame on Paper, deſcribing 


their Places, Figures, Magnitude, appearing and diſappearing 
Revolutions, and Periods, which he ſo plainly tranſmitted to 
Poſterity, that Nicciolus delivered it as his Opinion, that we had 
little Reaſon to hope for better Obſervations than he has left us, 


—— Des Cartes, and Hevelius, alſo ſays, that according to ther 


Judgment, nothing can be expected of that Kind more Satisfac- 
tory. — Mr. Heathcote, in his Hiſtory of Aſtronomy, makes 


particular mention of this Author, and ſays, that he diſcovered 


the ſolar Spots in the Year 1611; and he was certainly the fi 
Author that publiſhed any Thing confiderable on that Subject; 
for which Reaſon, principally, we think him worthy a Place 
in our Brographia, | 1 
The moſt eminent Pieces by which he hath ſignalized his 
Name, are theſe ; Ee as DN 


I. Occulus, ſeu fundamentum opticum. 

II. Sol ellipticus, diſquifitiones mathematicæ. 
III. De controverſiis et novitatibus aftronomicts. 
IV. Roſa urſina. | is 
He died at Rome, about the Year 1630. 
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The LIFE of PHIL IP n 


PHIL IP LANSBERGIUS had a Rank amongſt the 
| Mathematicians of the ſeventeenth Century. He wi 
born in Zealand, in the Year 1561, and was Miniſter of the 
Goſpel at Antwerp in the Year 1586, and afterwards for ſeveral 
Years ; Voſſius mentions, that he was Miniſter at Gaſe in Lu- 
Land 29 Fears; and being then diſcharged of his Func- 
tions, on Account of his old Age, he retired to Midulbung, 
where he died in the Year 1632. A 
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His Works were principally the following : 
I. Six Books of facred Chronology ; printed in the Year 


626. - | 
; II. Eſſays on the Reſtitution of Aftronomy ; ; printed at 


Mildleburgh, 1629. 
III. Four. Books of * Triangles; ; printed in the Vear 


1631. 
iv, Of Meaſuring the Heavens, i in three Books, in the ſame 


car, 
25 An Account of the djuma and annual Motian of the 
Farth and of the true Situation of the viſible celeſtial Bodies. 
In this Work he declares himſelf openly for Copernicus's Syſtem, 
and even pretends to improve it. He compoſed this Work in 
Dutch, and it was tranſlated into Latin, by Martinus Hortenſius, 
and printed at Midaleburgb, 1930. Fromond, a Doctor of Lou- 
vain, wrote an Anſwer to it, and endeayoured to prove the 
Earth ſtood ſtill. He did not live to write a Reply to it, but his 
Son publiſhed an Anſwer to Fromond, and Morin, Regius Profeſ- 
for at Paris, and to Peter Bartholinus, which is entitled, A De- 
face of the Account, &c. by James Lanſbergius. This was alſo 
anſwered 3 but we don't find which Side gave out firſt. | 


The LIFE of HENRY GELLIBRAND, 


HENAT GELLIBRAND was born in the Pariſh of 
St. Botolph, Alderſgate, in the City of Londen, on the 27th 

of November, 1597; and in the Year 1615 he was admitted- 
a Commoner at Trinity College in Oxford, where, about four 
Years after, he took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts: Soon 
after, upon hearing one of Sir Henry Saville's mathematical 
Lectures, he was ſo extremely taken with it, that he imme- 
diately fell to the Study of that noble Science, and made a 
| Conſiderable Proficiency before he took his Maſters Degree, 
which was in the Year 1623. While he continued in the Pur- 
ſuit of thoſe Studies, the Profeſſorſhip of Aftronomy in Greſ- 
"IG becoming vacant by the Death of Mr. Gunter, he 
endeavoured 


== 
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endeavoured to ſucceed him, and for that End procured a Tj, 
monlial froth the Preſident: and Fellows of Trinty Coltegs; which 


being preſented to the Electors, he was ehoſen the ad of Janna, 


17626: But Mr. - Gellibrand had not been ſettled there many 
Years before (as Mr. Prynne informs us) he Was brought ind 
Trouble in the High Commiſſion Court, by Dr. Laud, den 
Biſhop of Londen, upon the Acconnt of an Almanac, publiſh. 
wd by William Beale, Servant to Mr. Gellibrand, for the v en 
1631, with the Approbation of his Maſter. In this Almany 
che Popifh Saints, uſually put into our Kalendar, were omitted, 
and the Names of other Saints and Martyrs, mentioned in the 


Bock of Martyrs, were placed in their Room, as they fan 


in Mr. Fex's Kalendar. This it ſeems gave Offence to the 
(Biſhop, and occafioned the Proſecution : But when the Cat 
came to be heard, it appearing, that other Almanacs of the 
ame Kind had been formerly n both Mr. Gillibrau, 
and Mr. Beale, were acquitted. - Mr. Gellibrand was then 
employed in finiſhing the Trigonomerria Britamica of Mr. Brig. 
Which was defigned by the Author to conſiſt of two Books; but 
he dying on the 26th of January, 1630, when he had completed 
only the-firft of them, recommending” it to the Care of his off 
Friend Mr. Gellibrand, to draw up the ſecond, and complete 
the Work. Several other Perſons, alſo eminent ſor their Skil 
in the Mathematics, were earneſt with him to engage in this 


Deſign, which he having undertaken and finiſhed, was printed 


in Hoan d, 1633. He likewiſe publiſhed a Diſcburfe on the 


Variation of the magnetic Needle, and annexed a Treatiſe of 


Mr. Edward Wright's, entitled, Certain Errors in Navigatim, & 
telled and corretted. Thoſe Obſervations had been made par 
by Engliſhmen, and partly by Foreigners in' almoſt all Parts of the 
World, where Navigation had been then carried; they hae 


been ſince much eſteemed, and great Vichas been made of them 


dy very eminent Mathematicians. 

Mr. Gellibrand's Situation at the College, free Convetſ wit 
tlie Lovers of mathematical Studies, and diligent Enquires 
gave him an Opportunity of contributing much to the Impro: 
ment of Navigation, 'which probably would have owed more to 
him, had he lived longer: But he was taken off February 9 


1636, i in the 40th Year -of his Life; and Was buried in tht 


Church 
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Church of St. Peter the Poor, without any Inſcription to his 
Memory : Dr. Hambal Potter, formerly his Tutor at Trinity 


mar, College, and afterwards Prefident of it, preached his funeral 
wi Sermon, in which he much commended his Piety and Worth. 
"then There is a Dial made by him, which yet remains on the Eaſt . 
blink. BY Side of the old Quadrangle in that College; but the beft Me- 
Ver morial of him are his Writings, viz. | 

m I. His Tyigenometria Britannica : Or, the Doctrine of Tu- 
tte angles. 

Wh II. A ſmall Trat concerning 1 7 
Rang III. A Diſcourſe on the Variation of the Magnetic Needle. 

b the IV. An Inftitution of Tann with its Application to 
Ca Aſtronomy and Navigation. | 
f th % V. An Epitome of „T with the neceſſary Ta- 
wy, VI. Several MSS. never publiſhed, as a Doctine of Eclip- 
rien fes, — A Treatiſe of Lunar — — Treatiſe of 


building _—_ Sc. 


5 but 

leted 
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plete — | | 
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this The LIFE of SaMuuEL FosTER. 

yo | CAMU EL FOSTER was born in Northampton, and ad- 

fo of mitted a Sizer at Emanuel College, Cambridge, on the 23d 
ib of April, 1616, where he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 

$1 in the Year 1619, and that of Maſter in 1623: The Year fol- 


lowing he publiſhed his Treatiſe, called The Uſe of the Quadrant. 
He never had a Fellowſhip, and is therefore placed, by Mr. 
Fulkr, among the waned Writers of that College who were not 


hem 

Fellows. 
ith His Inclination led him chiefly to-the 8 ; and up- 
ies on the Death of Mr. Gelibrand, Aſtronomy Profeſſor in Gre- 
pe foam College, he was choſen in his Room, upon the 2d of March, 
e to 1636, bat quitted that Place on the 25th of 8 follow- 


ing, and was ſucceeded by Mr. Murray. 
After the Surrender of his Profeſſorſhip, he continued to pur- 
he * — Studies; and in the Vear 1638 he publiſh- 
2 2 2 ed 
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ed his Art of Dialling. But, in the Year 1641,. that Profeſy, 
ſhip being vacant again by the Marriage of Mr. Murray he 


was again re-choſen, May the 26th, that Year. And upon the 


breaking out of the national Troubles, which faon followed his 
Return to Greſpam College, he was one of that worthy. ani 
learned Society of Gentlemen who met in Landen, and applie 
themſelves to experimental Enquiries, and the Study of Natur, 
which was then called the New Philoſophy, and at Length gae 
Birth to the Royal Society. In 1646, Dr. Wallis, who aſſociated 
with them, received from Mr. Fgſter a Theorem, De Triamgil 
Spbærico, which he afterwards publiſhed. The happy Effecʒ 
of thaſe Meetings, both at London and Oxford, were very prea 
and extenſive; though Mr. Feſter had not the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
it, for he died at Greſtam College in the Month of Juh, 1052, 
and was buried in the Church of St. Peter hy Poor in Bruad- 
fireet, 

Dr. Job Tuwyſden gives him the Character of a learned, in- 
duſtrious, and moſt ſkillful Mathematician ; the Truth of which 
he has abundantly ſhewn by his Works: Nor did he only er- 
cel in his own F aculty, but was likewiſe wel] verſed i in the an- 
tient Languages, as appears by his reviſing and correcting the 
Lemmata of Archimedes, which had been tranſlated into Latin from 
an Arabic Manuſcript, but not publiſhed, by Mr. John Greaves 
He made ſeveral curious Obſervations of Eclipſes, both of the 
Sun and. Moon, as well at Gre/ham College as. in other diſtant 
Places: And he was particularly famous for inventing and im- 
proving many planetary Inſtruments. He publiſhed | but little 
himſelf; but many Treatiſes, written by him, were publiſhed 
after his Death, though, as Dr. Truyſdeu and Mr. Wingate ſays 
(to whom the Public is obliged for them) being diſabled, by his 
great and long Infirmities, to fit them for the Preſs as he deſired 
and intended, they muſt needs want very much of that Accom: 
pliſhment, which otherwiſe they would have had; and Dr, 
Twy/den complains, that ſome Perſons, having got into thei 
Hands ſome Things of Mr. Fo/ter's, which, out of that diffu- 
five Gqodneſs and Candor of Diſpoſition that was in him, he 
communicated to others, had, under a diſguis'd Face, ventel 


them as their own.. His Works are moſt of them ſtill extant, 


and very Wau” The principal of which here follow: : : * 
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in London, Mr. Horrax, having now obtained a Companion in 
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I. The Uſe of Gunter's Quadrant. 
II. The Art of Dialling. | 


III. His poſthumous Works, publiſhed by Mr. Wingate. 
TV. Four Treatiſes of Dialling. Containing the Nature of 


elliptical, circular, rectilineal and azimuthal Dials. 

V. Miſcellanies, or mathematical Lucubrations, 

VI. The Sector altered and improved, _ an Addition of 
other Scales. | 


To which we may add, a MSS. Treatiſe, in Folio, on the | 
Uſes of a general G—_— invented by Mr. Samuel Fo _ | 


The LIFE f Jranuran Haas 
ee e an eminent Engliſb Aſtro- 


nomer in the ſeventeenth Century, was born at Toxteth 


near Liverpool in Lancaſhire, about the Year 1619, and, when 
but very young, was placed under the Care of a School-maſter 
in the Country, where he made himſelf Maſter of Grammar 
Learning; but, as he diſcovered a remarkable Genius, he was 


ſent to Emanuel College in Cambridge, and ſpent ſome Time 
there in academical Studies. About the Year 1633, he began 


to apply himſelf to the Study of Aftronomy ; ; but living at that 


Time with his Father at Toxteth, in very moderate Circumſtan- 


ces, and being deſtitute of proper Books and Aſſiſtances for the 
Proſecution of this Study, he could not make any conſiderable 
Progreſs in it: Byt having ſpent ſame Years to little Purpoſe, 
in the Study of Lanſbergius, he renews his Application to the 


Study of Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and other excellent Writers, 


And, about the Year 1636, he contracted an Acquaintance 
and F riendſhip with Mr. William Crabtree, who was ingaged in 
the ſame Studies, and who lived at Broughton near Mancheſter, 


who carried on a mutual Correſpondence for a conſiderable 


Time, .and ſometimes communicated their Improvements to 


Mr, Samuel Foſter, Profeſſor of Geography at Greſham College 
his 
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his Studies, aſſumed new Vigour, and procured aſtronomial In. 
ſtruments and Books, applied himſelf to the making many cu- 
rious Obſervations which had never been made before, and was 
-purſuing his Studies with great Aſſiduity, when he was. femo. 
ved, by ſudden Death, the 3d of January, 16405 in the 224, 
or at the Entrance of the 23d Year of his Age, according to the 
Account given us by Dr. Walks. 4 
What we have extant of his Writings, gives us ſome Idea of 
the great Loſs the World had by his Death. He had juſt finiſh. 
ed his Venus in Sole Fiſa, a little before his Death; for it appean F 
by a Letter of his to Mr. Crabtree, dated October 3d, 1640, that 


this Book was not then finiſhed ; and in another Letter of the 
1th of December, he intimates, he had finiſhed it, and ſhould | 
ſer out on the 4th of January to ſee him; but died the Day be- f 
fore. Our Author made his Obſervations of Venus in Sol 1 
at Hool near Liverpool, as is evident from his Letters. This n 
moſt excellent Trafate of Venus ſeen in the Sun, was pub- n 
ſhed by the famous Heuelius, together with his own Mercuriv 

in Sole Viſus, and illuſtrated with his accurate Annotations; his : 


other poſthumous Works, or rather his imperfe& Papers, were 
digeſted and publiſhed by the great Care and Labour of that 
learned Mathematician Dr. John Wallis, wherein we find, he 
firſt afferts and promotes the Replerian Aſttonomy againſt the 
Hypothefis of Lanſbergius, which he proves to be inconſi- x 
Rent with itſelf; not agreeable to former Obſervations ex- 7 
actly made, nor the Precepts of them well demonſtrated. He the 
likewiſe reaſons, with great Juſtice, concerning the celeſtial Ca 
Bodies and their Motions; vindicates Tycho Brabe from ſome Ob- Sch 
jections made to his Hypotheſis, and gives a new Theoty of wh 
the Moon; To which are added, the lunar Numbers of Mr. , tor 
'Flamftead. There are alſo Extracts of ſeveral Letters of his, to Lu 
his Friend and Aﬀociate in Study, Mr. Crabtree, upon divert . 2, 
aſtronomical Subjects; with a Catalogue of aſtronomical Ob- abo 
ſervations, made by the faid Horror, without Allowance of the he 1 
Excentricity of the Eye, concerning which he afterwards altered FS 
his Sentiments, as appears by a Correction fairly written with Mr. 


Eis own Hand. 
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There are two Things which will eternize the Memory of 
this great, though very young Man; one is, that he was the 


| firſt that ever predicted, or ſaw the Planet Venus in the Sun; 


and; indeed, we do not find that any but himſelf and Mr. Crab- 
ire, of all Mankind, ever beheld ſuch àa Phænomenon. Tho” 
he was not apprized of the grand Uſe that was to be made of 
it, in diſcovering the Parallax and Diſtance of the Sun and Pla- 
nets, yet he made many uſeful Obſervations, Corrections, and 
Improvements in the Theory of Venus's Motion from thence. 
2dly, His new Theory of lunar Motion, which Sir {aac 


Newton himſelf made the Ground-work of all his Aſtronomy; 


relative to that ſecondary Planet, and always ſpoke of our Au- 
thor as a Genius of the firſt Rank. —— His poſthumous Works, 


above-mentioned, will furniſh the Reader with many excellent 


Treatiſes on aſtronomical Subjects, which, tho' they are much 


improved ſince his Time, were then far ſurpaſſing any Thing 


that had before been publiſhed by others, and are ſtill worthy 
the Peruſal of the beſt Judges in that Science. 
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YOHN WALLIS, Son of Mr. John Wallis a Clergyman, 
J was born at Aſbford in Kent, November 23, 1616: His Fa- 
ther dying when he was but 6 Years old, he was put under the 
Care of Mr. Fames Movat, a Scotchman, and trained up in his 
School at Leygreen, near Tenterden, till about the Year 1630, 
when he was ſent to Felſteed School in Eſex, under the Direc- 
tion of Mr. Martin Holbeach, and was inſtructed by him in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Tongues, and the Rudiments of 
Legic, Muſic, and the French Language. Thus accompliſhed; 
about 1632; he was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he was admitted of Emanuel College, under the Tuition of Mr. 
Anthony Burgeſsthen, of Mr. Thomas Horton, and afterwards of 
Mr. Mpichcot : Under theſe famous Tutors he made a great 
Progreſs in Learning, was, ſoon after his Admittance to Emanuel 
College, choſen of the Foundation, and admitted a Scholar of 
0 Aa 2 \ | the 
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the Houſe. Mr. Wallis, after this, removed to Queen's Col. 


lege, Cambridge, where he was choſen F ellow and continued , 
till, by his Marriage, he vacated his Fellowſhip. On this Ac. a 
count, .in 1636, he took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts, and, f 
about four Years after that, of Maſter, The ſame Year, 1640, e 
he took holy Orders from Dr. Walter Curle of Wi incheſter, but 1 
quitted the College to be Chaplain to Sir Richard Darby in York- þ 
ſhire; after, he removed into that of the Lady Vere. The next E 
Year he was choſen, one of the Scribes, or Secretaries to the Af. 0 
ſembly of Divines at Maſiminſier; ; and on the 4th of March, F 
1645, he married Suſanna, Daughter of John and Rach Cd, te 
of Northiam in Suſſex. Soon fon, he came to reſide at Lond, 0 
at a Time when, by the Civil Wars, academical Studies were tl 
much interrupted i in both Univerſities, and in that City. He 2 
had great Opportunities, by an Acquaintance with many wor. h 
thy Perſons, of improving his Mind in the Knowledge of natu- 1. 
ral and experimental Philoſophy, “We did, ſays he, in a t 
Letter to Dr. Smith, meet weekly in London, to treat and di at 
courſe of ſuch Affairs; of which Number were Dr. John Wi. D 
kins, Dr. Jonathan Godard, Dr. Samuel Foſter when Profeſſor of re 
Aſtronomy at Greſham College, Mr. Theodore Naak of the Pa at 
latinate, &c. &c. Theſe Meetings we held ſometimes at Dr, fi 
Gedard's Lodgings in Moogſtreet, or ſome convenient Place near, af 
on Account of his keeping an Operator in his Houſe for grind- ce 
ing Glaſſes for Teleſcopes and Microſcopes, &c. Our Bufinel te 
was (precluding Matters of Theology and State Affairs) to diſ- 
courſe and conſider of philoſophical Enquiries, and ſuch as re- he 
lated thereunto, as Phyſic, Anatomy, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Na- In 
vigation, Statics, Magnetics, Chymics, Mechanics, and natural th 
Experiments, with the State of theſe Studies as then cultivated tr 
abroad and at home. We there diſcourſed of the Circulation of | 
the Blood, the Valves i in the Veins, the lymphatic Veſſels, the eri 
Nature of Comets and new Stars, the Satellites of Jupiter, the to 
oval Shape (as it then appeared) of Saturn, t the Spots in the T 
Sun, and its turning on its own Axis, the Inequalities and de · tio 
jenography of the Moon, the ſeveral Phaſes of Venus and Mer- Pr 
| he the Improvement of Teleſcopes and grinding of Glaſſes rat 
or that Purpoſe; the Weight of Air, the Poſſibility or Impoff - wh 


ba my of V acuities, and N ature s Abhorrence thereof; the a 
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fallen Experiment in Quick-filver, the Deſcent of heavy 
Bodies, and the Degrees of Acceleration therein, and diverſe 
other Things of the like Kind; many of which were new Diſ⸗ 
coveries at that Time, and others not ſo generally known and 
embraced as now they are; with other Things appertaining to 
what has been called the New Philoſophy, which, from the Time 
of Galileo at Florence, and Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulum, in 
England, hath been cultivated in ltaly, France, Germany, and 
other Parts abroad, as well as with us in England.“ 


6 About the Year 1648, ſome of our Company being removed 


to Oxford, firſt Dr. Wilkins, then I, and ſoon after Dr. Godard, 


our Company divided; thoſe in London continued their Meeting 


there, as before, and we with them when we could be there; 


and thoſe of us, at Oxford, with Dr. Ward, ſince Biſhop of Sa- 


liſbury, Dr. Bathurſt, Dr. Petty, Dr. Willis, then an eminent 
' Phyſician in Oxford, and brought thoſe Studies into Faſhion 
there. Our Meetings were uſually at Dr. Petty's Lodgings, 
at an Apothecary's, becauſe of the Convenience of inſpecting 
Drugs, and the like, as there was Occaſion ; and, after his 
removal to Treland, at Dr. Wiltins's Lodgings; and afterwards 
at Mr. Robert Boyle's, then Reſident for diverſe Years in Ox- 
Ferd. During which, the Meetings in Londen continued; and, 

after the King s Return, in 1660, were increaſed with the Ac- 
ceſſon of diverſe worthy and honourable Perſons, and were af- 
terward incorporated by the Name of the Royal Society.” 

With reſpect to the theological Character of this great Man, 
he appears to have been indefatigable in his Studies, ſteady and 
inflexible, yet moderate in his Principles; as is evident from 
the many nance Tracts which he wrote, viz. that of Truth 
tried, K. 

His Wiſdom was very conſpicuous in his Conduct in thoſe 
critical Times in which he lived: Concerning which, the Doc- 
tor ſpeaks thus of himſelf, «© It hath been my Lot to live in a 
Time wherein have been many and great Changes and Altera» 
tions ; it hath been my Endeavour to act all along, by moderate 
Principles, between the Extremities on either Hand, in a mode- 


tate Compliance with the Powers in Being, in thoſe Places 


where it has been my Lot tolive, without the fierce and violent 
Animolties uſual in ſuch Caſes, againſt all that did not at juſt 
AS 
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as I did, knowing that there were many worthy Perſons engigi 


on either Side, and willing, whatſoever Side was uppermoſt; 


to promote, as I was able, any good Deſign for the true 
Intereſt of Religion, of Learning, and the public Good; and | 
ready to perform good Offices as there was Opportunity; and; 


if Things could not be juſt as I could wiſh, to make the beſt of 


what is; and hereby, through God's gracious Fes, have 


been able to live eaſy and uſeful, if not great. 

In 1653, he publiſhed at Oxford, in 8vo, a 1 the 
Engliſh Tongue for the Uſe of Foreigners, in:Latin, under this 
Title; Grammatica Lingus Anglicanæ; tum Traftatu de Loqueli 


ſeu ſonorum formatione. May the 31ſt, 1654, he took the De- 


gree of Doctor of Divinity; which, June the 23d, 1662, was | 


confirmed by the Convocation, In 1655, Mr. Themas Hobbes 
having printed his Treatiſe De Corpore Phils ofo phice, Dr. Walls; 
the ſame Year, publiſhed a Confutation of it in Latin under the 
Title of Elenchus Geometriæ Hobbiane, printed at Orford i in 8vo; 
This ſo provoked Mr. Hobbes, that he publiſhed it in Engl, 
with the Addition of what he called Six Lefſoins to the Profeſſors 
Mathematics in Oxford. Upon this, Dr. Wallis wrote an Anſwer 
in Engliſh, intitled, Due Correction for Mr. Hobbes; or Scholl. 


Diſcipline for not faying his Leſſon right, &c. Oxford 1656, in 8v0, 


Mr. Hobbes replied in a Book, which he called Z7iypai, or, 


The Marks of the abſurd Geometry, rural Language, &c. of Dr, 
Wallis: London, 1657. This was immediately rejoined to by 
the Doctor in his Hobbiani Pundti Diſpunctio, in anfwer to Mr, 
Hobbes's STiyuers Oxford, 1657. Here this Controverly 
ſeems to have ended at this Time; but four Years after, viz; 
in 1661, Mr. Hobbes printed Examinatio & Emendatio Mathema: 
ticorum hodiernorum in ſex Dialogis ; which occaſioned Dr. alli 
to publiſh the next Year Hobbius Heautontimoreumenos; Oxfard; 
2662, in 8vo, addrefled to Mr. Robert Boyle. . In 1657, the 
Doctor collected and publiſhed his Mathematical Works in two 
_ with the Title of Matheſis Umverſalis. 


In 1658, he publiſhed, at Oxford, in 4to, Comet cis 55 


Aken de guæſtionibus Mathematicis inter J. Malliſum & alu 
Viros doftrind ac nobilitate illufires. About this Time, Mr. Mi. 
liam Neile, who had ſtudied Mathematics at Oxford under the 
* in Profeſſor and Dr. Wilkins, publiſhed his Inven. 


tion 
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tion of 1 equating of a ſtrait Line to a crooked One, or a Parabo- 


; and Dr. Wallis, ſoon after, gave the World a Demonftra- 


tion of it, at large, in a Book which he publiſhed in 16 59, with 
this Title, De Cycloide & Corporibus inde Genitit, Sr. Upon the 
| Reſtoration he met with great Reſpect; the King himſelf en- 
tertained a favourable Opinion of him, on Account of ſome Sete 
vices which his Majeſty knew the Doctor had done to his Royal 


Father and himſelf ; he was therefore not only admitted one of . 


the King's Chaplains 1 in Ordinary, but likewiſe confirmed in his 
two Places of Savilian Profeſſor and K Leeper of the Archives at 
Oxford. In 1661, he was appointed one of the Divines who 
were empowered to review the Bo of Common Prayer, and af, 
terwards complied with the 42 of Uni formity, and continued a 
ſteady Conformiſt to the Church of England till his Death. He 
; was one of the firſt Members of the Nayal Society, with which he 
kept a conſtant Correſpondence, till his Death, by Letters or 
Papers, many of which are publiſhed in the Phileſophical Tranſac- 


tum. In 1668, he publiſhed De Au Maris Hypotheſis Nova, 


in ſome Letters to Mr. Boyle and Mr. Allenbury; and in 167 I, 
Mecdianica, five de Motu ſractatus geometricus, in three Parts; 
and in 1676, Archemedis Syracuſani Arenarius & Dimenſis Circuli | 


In i677, he wrote a Letter to Dr. Themas Barlw, Biſhop of 


Lincaln, concerning the Paſcal Tables in the Boa of Common 
Prager. From 1682 to 1692 he was engaged in ſeveral theolo- 
gical Diſputes, particularly on the Sabbath, the Unity of God, 
Cc. on which he wrote and publithed ſundry Tracts, and a great 
Variety of Letters on philoſophical, mathematical, and me cha- 
nical Subjects. 

In 1697, the Curators of the Univerſity Preſs at . Oxford, 
thought it for the Honour of the Univerſity, to collect the Mathe- 
matical Letters, and other Works of the Doctor. He held a Cor- 


reſpondence with a great many learned Men, and particularly 


Mr, Flamſtead, as appears from ſeveral original Letters of his, 
which are publiſhed in the general Dictionary, Vol. X. p. 98, 
9%. — And there are ſeveral others, to Mr. John Collins, in 
the Poſſeſſion of the late William Jones, Eiq; F. R. S. He died, 
Oelcber 28, 1703, being 87 Years, 3 Months, and 5 Days old, 
and was interred in the Choir of St. Mary's Church in Oxford, 
where a Monument is erected to his Memory, by his Wit, 
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who died at Oxford, March 17th, 1686 : He had ſeveral Chit | 


dren, but two only ſurvived him, ViZ. one Son and one Daugh: 
ger. 

Mr. Lewis obſerves, .that the Doctor was happy i in the Enjoy 
ment of a vigorous Conſtitution of Body and Mind, which waz 
ſtrong, ſerene, and calm, and not eaſily ruffled, or diſcompo- 
ſed ; and that though, whilſt he lived, he was looked on, by 
the moſt rigid and zealous Party-men in the Univerſity, with a 


| jealous Eye, and ſuſpected as not thoroughly well affected to 


the Monarchy and Church of England, he was yet very much 
honoured and eſteemed by others of better Temper and Judg- 
ment, and of more Knowledge and Latitude of Sentiment: By 
theſe, he was always eſteemed, both at Home and Abroad, 2 
the Ornament of his Country, and of the Univerſity i in particu- 


lar: And this Account is very conſiſtent with the Character 


which the Doctor gives of himſelf, 2 recited. 


The LIFE 7 JoaNNES Barrisra Ric- 


CIOLUS. 


OANNES BAPTISTA RICCIOLUS, was born at 
Ferrara, a City in Italy, in the Dominions of the Pope, a 
learned and honoured Jeſuit, He was ſometime a Profeſſor of 
Rhetoric and Poetry, then of Philoſophy and Divinity, partly 


at Parma, partly at Bologna; but being chiefly addicted to geo- 


graphical, chronological, and mathematical Studies, his Im- 


provements in theſe Sciences gave a peculiar Luſtre to his Cha- 
racter; and he hath abundantly enobled his Memory his 
many excellent Works, particularly, his Almage/ium Novun, 
divided-into three Tomes: in the firſt whereof, he treats of the 


Sphere, of the Sun, and Moon, and their Eclipſes ; of thefi- 


ed Stars, of the leſſer Planets, of the Comets and new Stars, of | 
the ſeveral mundane Syſtems, and ſix Sections of general Pro- 
blems ſerving? to Aſtronomy, &c. In the Second, he handles 


the Subject of Trigonometry, or the Doctrine of plain and ſphe- 


rical 
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rical Triangles ; ; propoſes to give a Treatiſe of aſtronomical In- 
ſtruments, and, the optical Part of Aſtronomy, tho' we do not 
find it was ever publiſhed, In the Third, he comprehends Ob- 
ſervations of the Sun, Moon, Eclipſes of the fixed Stars and leſ- 
er Planets, with Precepts and Tables of the primary and ſecon- | 
dary Motions, and other aſtronomical Tables. He put forth, _ | 
likewiſe, another Work entitled, Aftronomia Reformata ; the | 
| Deſign of which is (conſidering the various Hypotheſis of ſeve- = 
ral Aſtronomers, and the Difficulty thence ariſing of concluding 5 


d to 
uch any Thing certain) by comparing together all the beſt Obſerva- 4 
dg tions, and examining what they have moſt perfe& in them, to f 


By reform, upon that Meaſure, the Principles of Aſtronomy. Be- | 
» 25 fides which, he publiſhed his Ghronology, in Folio: Alſo, a Trea- 4 
icu-  hſeof Geography, of the ſame Size. 


The above-mentioned great Work he intitles, Almage/lum 
NMoum, in reference to the old Almageſi of Ptolomy, and they had 
both the ſame Deſign ; for as that of Pzolomy was a Collection 
of the Improvements, and Inventions in Aſtronomy, from the 
earlieſt Ages of Antiquity to his own Time, ſo the fame Thing 
was attempted by Ricciolus, and, in a great Meaſure, executed 


2. 
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C- in the firſt· Tome of his Almageſt, which conſiſts of two large Vo- 
lumes in Folio, were publiſhed in the Year 1651, and dedica- 
ted to Cardinal Grimaldus, And tho? this great Man ſtood firſt 
| inthe Claſs of Aſtronomers of the laſt Age, yet our biographical 
; ws Hiſtories give us but a ſuperficial Account of him, or his Writ- 4 
g F ings, and mention nothing of his Age, or Time of his 


Death. 


The LIFE of Mr. Joan BAYER. 


JOANNES BAYE RUS (or John Bayer) was a Ger- 
man by Nation; but of the particular Place or Time of his 
Birth, Hiſtory hath not informed us: However, his Name will 
be ever memorable in the Annals of Aſtr onomy, on Account of 
that great and excellent Work which he publiſhed in the Year 


1603, under the Title of URANoMETRIA, being a compleat 
| Cele- 


ä 
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Celeſtial Atlas, or Jarge Folio Charts of all the : Conſtellations 
with a Nomenclature collected from all the antient and modern 
Tables of Aſtronomy, with the uſeful Invention of denominatig 
the Stars in every Conſtellation by the Letters of the Greet Al. 
phabet, by which the Stars of the Heavens may, with a 
great Facility, be diſtinguiſhed and referred to, as the ſeveri 
Places of the Earth are by Means of geographical Tables; and 
as a ſufficient Proof of the Uſefulneſs of this Method, our Cele- 
{tial Atlaſſes and Globes have ever ſince retained it, and is, by 
that Means, become of general Uſe through all the literary 
World. He was, by Profeſſion, a Lawyer, and lived many 
Years after the firſt Publication of this Work, which he greatly 
improved and augmented by his conſtant Attention to the Study 
of the Stars : At length, in the Year 1627, it was re-publiſhed 
under a new Title, viz. Cœlum Stellatum Chriſtianum, that is, 
the Chr Mian flellated Heaven; or, the flarry Heavens chriſtianiz- 
ed: For in this Work, the Heathen Names and Characters, or 
„ Figures of all the Conſtellations were rejected, and others, 
= which were taken from the Scriptures, were inſerted in their 
f Stead, to circumſcribe the reſpective Conſtellations. This was 
the Project of one Julius Schillerus, a Civilian of the ſame Place: 
But this Attempt was too great an Innovation, to find Succeſs, 
or a general Reception; for Aſtronomers, having been long 
inured to heathen Appellations, thought it would occaſion too 
much Trouble, to change them for others that were entirely 
new, eſpecially as there was no real Religion concerned in the 
Nomenclature, or Denomination of the Stars. 


The LI FE of WILLERBRORDUS SNELLIUS. 
JJ 1LLERBRORDUS SNELLIUS, Son of Reds 


phus Snellius, born at Royen, was a famous Mathemati- 

cian, and was the third Perſon who undertook the arduous Taſk 

of meaſuring a Degree on the Earth's Surface; which he eftec- 
ted by meaſuring a Space between Alcmaer and Bergen op 5am, 
which two Places had the __ rence of Latitude N 300. 
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ie alſo meaſured another Diſtance between the Parallels of Ale- 


marr and Leyden, and from the Mean of both theſe Meaſure- 
ments he .made a Degree to conſiſt of 55,021 French Toiſes, 
or Fathoms. Theſe Meaſures were afterward repeated, and 
corrected, with great Skill and indefatigable Induſtry, by Mr. 


Muſchenbrack, the preſent learned Profeſſor of experimental Phi- 


loſophy in the Univerſity of Leyden; who found a Degree to 
conſiſt of 57033 Toiſes, which was very near. the ſame Quantity 
as had been determined by Mr. Pichard, and Mr. Caſſini, who 
both of them made a Degree to conſiſt of 57060 Toiſes, which 
was 378 more than the French Mathematician found it, under 
the arctic Circle, and 293 greater than the Degree meaſured 
under the Equator, by the Spaniſo Mathematicians in the Year 
1735- As our Author ſtands foremoſt in the Number of thoſe 
who have undertaken to determine the true Figure of the Earth, 
by Menſuration, it will perpetuate his Memory to all Poſterity. 
Beſides the Treatiſe in which he gives an Account of this Work, 


entitled Frato/lones Batavus, he wrote many others equally 
fraught with Learning, viz. one concerning the Comet which 


appeared in 1618 ; another on the Elements of Trigonometry 
alſo another Treatiſe entitled, Heſſian and Bohemian Obſervations, 
with his own Notes; another Work entitled, Libra Aftronomica 
& Phileſophica, wherein he undertakes the Examination of the 
Principles of, Galileo concerning Comets. He flouriſhed about the 
Beginning of the 17th Century, as we find no Publication of his 
Works after the Year 161 9 


7 — 
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The «LIFE e Bax RID er. 


YOUN BAINBR IDGE, an eminent Phyſician and A- 
ſtronomer, was born of a good Family at 4/bby-de-la-Zouch 
in Leiceflerſhire, in the Year 1582, and educated in the public 
School of that Town; from whence he was tranſp] anted to Ema- 


mel College in Cambridge, and put under the Care of Dr. Fo- 


pb Hall, afterwards Biſhop of Norwich, to whom he was rela- 


ted, He took the Degrees in. Arts, and ſtudied Phyſic there ; 


aſter which, he retired into his own Country, where he taught 
ce a 
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a Grammar- ſchool, and practiſed Phy ſic with great Succeſs; 31 


the ſame Time aſfiduouſly applied himſelf, at all Hours of Lei. 


fure, to the Study of the Mathematics, and particularly of A- 
ſtronomy, which he had been extremely fond of fram his early 


ears. About the Year 1608, by the Advice of his Friends, 


(who thought that his diſtinguiſhed Merit was too much con- 
cealed in the Country) he Nene to London, in order that he 
might the more improve himſelf by Converſation, and the Ad. 
vantage of Books, and was admitted a Fellow of the College of 
Phyſicians. His Deſcription of the Comet which appeared in 
1618, raiſed him a very great Character, and introduced him 
to the Acquaintance of Sir Henry Savile, who having founded 


two Lectures, one for Geometry, and the other for Aſtrono- | 


my, in the Univerſity of Oxford, in Auguſt 1619, preferred Mr, 
Bainbridge to the Profeſſorſhip of the latter, without any Solici- 
tation; upon which he removed to Oxford in 1620, and was en- 
tered a Maſter: commoner of Merton College. He was likewiſe 


incorporated Doctor of Phyſie, as he had ſtood: at Cambridge, 


and reſided for ſome Vears in that College, ſometime Junior, 
and then made Senior Reader of Linacre's Lecture. In this 


calm Retirement, which he enjoyed for the Purſuit of his Stu- 


| dies, he reſolved upon publiſhing correct Editions of the antient 


Greek Aſtronomers, as well thoſe which had not yet been prin- 
ted, as thoſe which had already ſeen the Light; and in order to 
qualify himſelf for a Work of this Nature, particularly of the 
Lives and Writings of the Arabic Aſtronomers, he began the 
Study of the Arabic Language when he was about 40 Years 
of Age, and he continued to make many conſiderable Im- 
provements, and wrote on a Variety of Subjects for the Inſtruc- 
tion and Entertainment of Poſterity till the Cloſe of his Life. 
He died Noven:ber 3, 1643, at his Houſe oppoſite Merton Col- 
lege, in the 62d Year of his Age, and his Body was conveyed to 
the public School, where an Oration having been pronounced in 
Honour of him by Mr. William Strode, the Univerſity Orator, it 


was carried to Merton College Church, and depoſited on the 


left Side of Mr. Henry Briggs's Grave, and an Epitaph was in- 
icribed upon his Monument in Latin; in Engliſh, to the follow. 
ing Purport, „If you deſire, Paſſenger, to know who, and 


how great a Man lies here, you muſt enquire elſewhere ; Tcan- 
/ | not 
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got ſufficiently inform you; but, that you may not be ignorant 


Po of the moſt remarkable Circumſtances relating to him, read the 
A. following Account of him: JOHN BALINx BRIDGE, a Man of 
ally the cleareſt Character, and incomparable Learning, Profeſſor of 
nds, Phyſic and Mathematics; as ſucceſsful in the Cure of Diſeaſes, 
on- as ſagacious in the Obſervations of the Stars; who was appoin- 
t he ted by that excellent Judge of Men and Books, Sir Henry Sauilt, 
Ad- his firſt Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, and his worthy Collegue in 
e of thoſe Lectures of Mathematics, which he had founded in a mag- 
din nificent Manner; who being educated at Cambridge, was en- 
him tertained by the Univerſity of Oxford as her own Son, and ho- 
ded noured by her with a public Funeral, as an equal Ornament to 
no- | both the Univerſities; and died, too early for the Intereſts of 
Mr, Learning, in 1643. Go now, Paſſenger, and learn, even from 
ici- Foreigners, what elſe relate to his Character.“ Dr. Smith tells 
en- us, that as his unaffected Piety and Humanity procured him an 
wiſe univerſal Eſteem among his Cotemporaries, ſo his great Skill in 
dee, the Mathematics, and polite Learning, exemplified in his Writ- 
ior, ings, will render his Character peculiarly honoured and eſteem- 
this ed by Poſterity. Some of the principal Books he wrote were, 

tu I. An aſtronomical Deſcription of the late Comet, from the 
ent i800 of November, 1618, to the 16th of December Owing 
in- Printed at London, 1619. | 

rto IT. A Latin Verſion of Proclus's Sphere. * printed in 
the 1620, 


III. A Treatiſe of the 8 Vear, or the natural Via 
of the Egyptians; which began with the heliacal Riſing of the 
Dog-ſtar, and of the canicular Days, and the riſing of that Star 
and the ſothiacal Period. Publiſhed at Oxford in 1648. Dr. 
Bainbridge wrote this Treatiſe at the Requeſt of Archbiſhop 
Uber, but left it imperfe&, being prevented either by the break- 
ing out of the Civil War, or by Death; fo that he was not able 
tofiniſh his Demonſtration of the heliacal Riſing of the Dog-ſtar. 
But Dr. Greaves publiſhed that Treatiſe of our Author's with 
ſome Additions and Improvements; ſince which Time we have 
had none of our Author's Writings publiſhed, though many of 
his Diſſertations were Prepared for, and committed to the Preſs, 
ſoon after his Deceaſe, viz. A Diſſertation concerning the Me- 


thod of finding out the Differences of the Meridians, or Longi- 
cata 
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tudes. Another, concerning the Star of Venus. But thog 
Pieces are very inconſiderable in Compariſon of - thoſe Many: 
icripts he-bequeathed to Archbiſhop her, and which are now 
preſerved in the Library at Trinity College, Dublin. Amongſ 
others, mentioned by Dr. Sith, is a Theory of the Sun; 2 
Theory of the Moon; a Diſcourſe concerning the Quantity c 
the Vear; two Volumes of aſtronomical Obſervations; and 
or 10 Volumes of miſcellaneous Papers, relating to the Mathe- 
= matics: And that Gentleman obſerves, it would probably be of 
| great Service to the Public, if any of the Mathematicians in hz. 
d land, who have the Opportunity of examining thoſe Manuſcripts, 
would communicate to the learned World what they find of Im. 
portance to Aſtronomy: For though every intelligent Perſon 
muſt confeſs, that a great many notable Diſcoveries, unknown 
to him, have been made ſince his Time, in Aſtronomy, by 
Gaſſendus, Hevelius, Ricciolus, Bulialdus, Caſſini, and our Coun- 
trymen, Dr. Ward, Hook, Flamſlead, Dr. Halley, and, above 
all, Sir Iſaac Newton ; yet it is not only a Pleaſure, but even an 
Advantage, to learn, from the Writings of the former Aſtrono- 
mers, what Obſervations they have made, and by what Steps 
and Methods that Science has been brought to Perfection; ſince 
their imperfect Notices, Conjectures and Hints, may give Oe- 
caſion for the Diſcovery of many Things which might otherwiſe 
never have been thought of. 
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The LIFE of SER Ward. 


CE TH WARD, Biſhop of Saliſbury, Son of Mr. John Ward 
an Attorney, was born at Buntingford in Hertfordſhire, and 
baptized there, April 15, 1617. He was educated in Gram- 
mar Learning, at a School in the ſame Place, and thencere- 
moved to Sidney College in Cambridge, into which he was admit 
ted in 1632, and applied himſelf, with great Aſſiduity, to his 
Studies, eſpecially to the Mathematics: He ſoon became a con- 
' fiderable Proficient, and took the Degrees of Batchelor and Ma- 
ſter of Arts, and was made Fellow of the College. In _ 
f | T e 


\ 
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he was appointed Prævaricator of the Univerſity ; ; and when his 
Patron, Dr. Samuel I/ard, Maſter of the College, was. impri- 
ſoned, he attended him during his Confinement. 'He was ejec- 
ted out of his Fellowſhip, for refuſing the Covenant; againſt 
which he ſoon after joined with Mr. Peter Gunning, Mr. Iſaac 
Barrow, afterwards Biſhop of St. Aſaph, ard Mr. John Bar- 
wick, and in drawing. up their noted Remonſtrance againſt it, 
— Being now obliged to leave Cambridge, he reſided for 
ſometime with his Relations in and about London, and, at other 
Times, with the celebrated Mathematician Mr, William Ough- 
red at Aldbury in Surry, under whom he proſecuted his mathe- 
matical Studies: And alſo viſited Lord Wenman of Tame Park in 
Bedfordſhire. About this Time, Mr. John Greaves, Savilian Pro- 
feſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, endeavoured to procure him for his 
vucceſſor in that Profeſſorſhip, from which himſelf had been 
| ejeted, which was accordingly done, and Mr. Ward diſcharged 
the Duties of that Place with great Applauſe, having about that 
Time entered. himſelf of JYadbam College, for the Sake of Dr. 
Wilkins, Warden of the College, and, October 23, the ſame 
Year, was incorporated Maſter of Arts at Oxford. In 1649, 
ke was collated by Dr. Brownrigg, Biſhop: of Exeter, to the 
Pracentorſhip of the Church of Exeter. May 1654, he took the 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1657, he was elected Prin- 
= of Jas College in Oxford. In 1659, he was choſen Preſi- 
dent of Trinity College in that Univerſity, which Place he re- 
ſgned upon the Reſtoration, and was preſented to the Rectory 
of St. Laurence Fewry, In 1661, he became Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and Dean of Exeter; and, the Year following, 
was advanced to the epiſcopal See of that Church: And, Sep- 
tember 12, 1667, was tranſlated to the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury. 
In 1671, he was made Chancellor of the Garter, and procured 
that Honour to be annexed to the See of Saliſbury, after it had 
been held by Laymen 132 Years. Some Years before his Death, 
he began to loſe his Memory, and the Uſe of his Reaſon, in a 
very great Meaſure ; under which Circumſtances. he died at 
Inighſbridge, near London, January 6th, 1689, and was inter- 
red in the Cathedral at Saliſbury, where his * Mr. Seth 
Ward, erected a Monument for him. | 

266 Mr. 
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Mr. Oughtred, in his Clavis Mathematica, ſtiles him, a pry. 
dent, pious, and ingenious Perſon, and well ſkilled, » Not only 
in Mathematics, but likewiſe in all Kinds of Literature : Ru 
that by which he hath ſignalized his Name in all the leaned 
World is, his celebrated Invention of an Approximationto the 
true Place of a Comet, from a given mean Anomaly founded up- 
on an Hypotheſis, that the Motion of a Planet, though it be 
really performed in an ecliptic Orbit, may yet be looked upon 
as even, or equable, about the upper Focus of the Ellipfs, « or 
that next the Aphehon : By this Means he rendered the Praxis of 
Calculation much eaſier than any that could be uſed in reſolving 
what has been commonly called Kepler's Problem, where the 
coequate Anomaly was to be immediately inveſtigated from the 
mean Elliptic. one, and this agrees very well with thoſe Orbits 
which are elliptical in a very ſmali Degree, as that of the Eayb 
and Venus But in others, that were more elliptical, as that of 


Mercury, Mars, &c. this Approximation ſtood in Need of: 


conſiderable Correction, which was made by Bulialdus, as we 
ſhall relate in his Life, which is next to follow. The __ 
of his Writings are as follow: 

I. A philoſophical Eflay, evincing the Being and Attribute 

of God. - 
II. His Prelection concerning Comets, oh the Natur 
of Comets is diſcourſed of, a new Theory of them propoſed, 
and the Hiſtory of a late Comet which appeared in the Yeu 
1652. 

III. A brief Enquiry i into the Grounds and Principles of Bu 
laldus's philolaic Aſtronomy; wherein Bukaldus's Ertor is de- 
tected, and the Method of calculating the double n 
the Planet's Motion is geometrically evinced. | 

IV. An Idea of Trigonometry, for the Uſe of the . 
in the Univerſity of Oxford. 

V. His geometrical Aſtronomy; in which a Method is pro- 
poſed for ſolving, geometrically, all the Phænomena of the pri 
mary Planets, whether they are conſidered? in the elliptic or cit- 
cular Hypotheſis. > 
VI. An epiſtolary Exercitation on the Philoſophy of Halles 


with an Appendix, containing an Anſwer to many 9 
| 5 an 


al 


m 
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and Calumnies from that Author: Beſides. theſe, he publiſhed 
many other Pieces in Divinity, which do not immedially fall un- 

der our Conſideration. ETA 
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The LIFE of IsMasr BoLIAL pus. 

SMAEL BULTALDUS, Son of Jjmael Bulialdus, and 
Native of Laudun, a Town in the Province of Poi&o in 
Hunte, gave very early Proofs of his aſtronomical Genius, and 
future Time rendered him beloved and admired : Rzccrolus ſtiled 
bim, Afronomus profunde indaginis. This Character he hath 
juſtly merited, as well by his Publication of the moſt valuable 
Works of antient Aſtronomers and Mathematicians, with Notes, 
Sc. as by his other moſt learned Labours. He firſt publiſhed 
his Diſſertation entitled, Philolaus, five de vero ſiſiemate mundi : 
Or, his true Syſtem of the World, according to Philolaus, an 
antient Philoſopher and Aſtronomer. Afterwards, in the Year 
1645, he ſet forth his //ironomia Philolaica, or his Philolaic Aftro- 
nony, grounded upon the Hypotheſis of the Earth's Motion, 
and the elliptical Orbit deſcribed by the Planet's Motion about a 
Cone; illuftrated with various Methods of Demonſtration. To 
which he added Tables entitled, Tabulæ Philolaice, in which the 
Motions of Saturn, Fupiter, and Mercury, are more accurately 
repreſented than in the Rudolphine Tables, being, for the moſt 
Part, much eaſier than thoſe : A Work, ſays Ricciolus, that 
ought to be read by all Students of Aſtronomy, but not without 
Attention. He conſidered the Hypotheſis, or rather Approxi- 
mation of Biſhop Ward, and found it not to agree with the Pla- 
net Mars; for he hath ſhewn, in his Defence of the Philolaic 
Aſtronomy againſt the Biſhop, that from four Obſervations 
made by Tycho on the Planet Mars, that Planet was in the firſt 
and third. Quarters of the mean Anomaly, was more forward 
than he ought to be, according to Ward's Hypotheſis ; but in 
 theſecond and fourth Quadrant of the ſame it is not ſo far ad- 
vanced as that Hypotheſis required: He therefore ſet about a 


Correction of the Biſhop's H ypotheſis, and made it to anſwer 
5 g | more 
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. more exaclly to the Orbits of the Planets, which were moſt ex. 
centric, and introduced what is called, by Street in his Caroline 
Tables, the Variation ; for thoſe Tables were calculated from this 
Correction of I: and exceeded all, in 3 that 


went before. | | | 
It is remarkable, "M tle Ellipfis which " has * . 7 
Planet's Motion, is ſuch a one, which, if cut out of a Cone, ne 
will have the Axis of the Cone learning thro' one of its Fori, viz, Fat 
- that next the Aphelion. na 


1 | This Correction of Bulialdus i is, in the Judgment of Dr. Gr. his 
; | gary, a very happy « one, if it be not ſet above i its due Place; and All 
i. he accounted no more than a Correction of an Approximation Im, 
1 | to the true Syſtem: For fo much it hath effected, that we ft Yea 
| | Length are able to gather the coequate Anomaly, a Priori, and Ma 
| directly from the Mean, and that the Obſervations are well e- her 
nough anfwered at the fame Time; which Thing, in Mera. Jun. 
tors Opinion, no Man hath done before i in the elliptic Hypothe- Ord 
ſis: For which Reaſon, this Correction is N jy applied to Wark 


aſtronomical Calculation. cont 
He alſo wrote a learned Treatiſe concerning the Nature of . 
ola Lines; as alſo, two Admonitions to Aſtronomers. The ther 
eſt, concerning a new Star in the Neck of the Whale, ap- Diſc 
pearing at ſome Times, and diſappearing at others. The 24, prob: 
concerning a nebulous Star in the Northern Part of Andromeds's cont? 
Girdle, not diſcovered to any of the Antients, This cloudy ing 


Star did alſo ſometimes appear, and ſometimes not. Theſe Reaſ 


: Phznomena appearing, new and very ſurprizing, he ſtrongly tre 1 
recommends to all who are curious in Aſtronomy. Hear 

We have no Account in biographical Authors of the Life of * 

j cor 


this great Man, nor the Time of his Dorsal. 
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The LIFE of JohN WILEINs. 


OHNVILXINC, Biſhop of Cheſter, was the Son of 
Mr. Walter Millins a Citizen of Oxford; born at Fawlſey, 
near Daventry in Northamptonſhire, in the Houſe of his Mother's 
Father, the celebrated Mr. Dod. He was educated in Gram- 
mar Learning under Mr. Edward Sylveſter, a Man eminent for 
his Skill in the Greet Language, who taught a private School in 
All-Saints Pariſh in Oxford, and was entered a Student in New- 
In, in that Univerſity, in Eaſſer Term, 1627, when but 13 
Years of Age; but, making no long Stay, he was removed to 
Magdalen Hall, under the Tuition of Mr. John Tombes. Octo- 
zer 20, 1631, he took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts; and 
June 11, 1634, that of Maſter. Having entered into holy 
Orders, he became Chaplain to William, Lord Say, and after- 
wards to Charles, Count Palatine of the Rhine, with whom he 
continued for ſome Time. In 1638, he publiſhed his Diſcovery of 
anew World ; or an Attempt to prove, that there may be ano- 
ther habitable World in the Moon. In 1640, he publiſhed his 
Diſcourſe concerning a new Planet, tending to prove that it is 
probable, our Earth is one of the Planets, This Diſcourſe 
contains the ten following Propoſitions, viz. I. That the ſeem- 
ing Novelty and Singularity of this Opinion can be no ſufficient - 
Reaſon to prove it erroneous, IT. That the Places of Scrip- 
ture which ſeem to intimate the diurnal Motion of the Sun, or 
Heavens, are fairly capable of another Interpretation. III. 
That the Holy Ghoſt, in many Places of Scripture, does plain- 
y conform his Expreſſions to the Error of our Conceptions, and 
does not ſpeak of ſundry Things as they are in themſelves, but 
a3 they appear unto us. IV. That diverſe learned Men have 
fallen into great Abſurdities, while they have looked for the. 
Grounds of Philoſophy from the Grounds of Scripture. V. 
That the Words of Scripture, in their proper and ſtrict Con- 
[irudion, do not any where affirm the Immobility of the Earth. 
VI. That there is not any Argument from Scripture, Principles 
of Nature, or Obſervations in Aſtronomy, which can ſufficient- 
y evidence the Earth to be in the Center of the Univerſe. VII. 
is probable that the Sun is the Center of the World. VIII. 
| Eee That 
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That there is not any ſufficient Reaſon to prove the Earth ine. 
pable of thoſe Motions, which Copernicus aſcribes unto it, IY, 
That it is much more probable, that the Earth does move, than 
the Heavens. X. That this Hypotheſis is exactly agreeable to 
common Appearances. In 1648, he likewiſe publiſhed a Book 
entitled, Mathematical Magic; or, the Wonders that may be jer- 
formed by mathematical Geometry. In two Volumes, reprinted in 
1680. Beſides theſe of an aſtronomical and mathematical Na. 
ture, he publiſhed an Eſſay towards a real and pbilofophical 
Ki Language, in 1668 ; of which, ſome Account is given in the 
Philoſophical Tranſaclions, No. 35. He alſo publiſhed fundry 
Tracts in Theology, natural Religion, and civil Polity; which, 
for their Piety and Moderation, went thro' feveral Editions, — 
About the Year 1656, he married Robina, Widow of Pet 
French, ſometime Canon of Chri/#-Church, and Sifter to Olug 
Cromwell Protector of England, which Marriage being contrary 
to. the Statutes of Madbum College, becauſe they orobibit the 
Warden thereof from marrying, he obtained a Diſpenſation from 
Oliver to retain the Wardenſhip: Notwithſtanding he was like. 
wiſe made Maſter of T1 rinity College, Cambridge, but ejected the 
Year following, upon the Reſtoration, He was then choſen 
Preacher to the honourable Society of Gray Inn in London, and 
preſented to the Rectory of St. Laurence Fewry, upon the Promo- 
tion of Dr. Seth Ward to the Biſhoprick of Exeter, and afterwards 
made Dean of Nippon, and, in 1668, Biſhop of Cher. He 
died at Dr. John Tillotſon's in Chancery-lane, London, Nev. 19, 
1672, and was buried the 12th of December following, in the 
Church of St. Laurence Jewry, Dr. William Llyd, then Dean of 
Bangor, preached his funeral Sermon, wherein it was obſerved 
of him, that he was an excellent Mathematician, and ſkilful in 
experimental Philoſophy, and that both by his intellectual and 
moral Endowments he was an Ornament to the Univerſi ity, and 
an e to the Britifh Nation. 


* 


* * [ 
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„De LIFE of JonN HeveLvs. 


n 

to OHN HEFVET. IUS, Conſul of Dantzic#, was born in 
bK Holland in the Year 1612 ; joined to a remarkable Genius 
r= an indefatigable Aſſiduity in the Study of the Stars, from whence 
in be acquired very great Proficiency in the aſtronomical Science, 
2 and from many new and maſterly Inventions, and Experiments, 
cal 


was able to communicage to Poſterity, many curious Obſerva- 
tions, and demonſtrate the ſame with great Satisfaction to thoſe 
who were Students in this Part of Literature, and enobled his 
Name to Poſterity by many valuable Works, ſome of the Prin- 
cipal of whiclr were his Selenographia, or an exact Deſcription 
of the Moon, wherein he engraved all its Phaſes, diſtinguiſhed 
| by Names, all its Parts, and aſcertained their reſpective Bounds 
by the Help of Teleſcopes ; containing, likewiſe, a Delinea- 
tion of the ſeveral Spots therein viſible, and of the various Mo- 
tions, Changes, and Appearances, diſcovered by the Teleſcope, 
as well in that as in the Sun and other Planets. —— His Cameto- 

graphia, repreſenting the whole Nature of Comets, their Situa- 
tion, Parallaxes, Diſtances, diverſe Appearances, and ſurpriz- 
ing Motions, with a Hiſtory of all the Comets from the Be- 
ginning of the World. down to the preſent Time, either noted 
by Hiſtorians, or obſerved by Philoſophers, or Aftronomers; 
both the ſaid Works being enriched with curious Sculpture of 
his own finiſhing ; to theſe he likewiſe added a Treatiſe of 
Mercury, diſcovered in the Sun at Dantzict, May 3, N. S. 1667, 
with the Hiſtory of a new Star, appearing in the Neck of Cetus, 
and another in the Beak of Cygnus ; bis Illuſtration of ſome Aſ- 
tronomical Diſcoveries of the late Mr. Horrox in his Treatiſe 
upon Venus, ſeen in the Sun on the 24th of November, O. 8. 
1639, being the nobleſt, and, ſince the Beginning of the 
World, *till then unpractiſed, Obſervation, with a Diſcourſe 
of ſome rare Paraſelenz and Parhelia, by him diſcovered at 
Pantzich, Likewiſe, his two Epiſtles to Ricciolus, concern- 
ing the Moon's Vibration, with Copper-plate Prints; together 
vith other Aſtronomical Pieces which are meutioned in the Phi- 
lophical Tranſactions, 1673. He put forth, the ſame Year, his 
Macbina Cele/fis, conſiſting of Four Parts, viz. I, His Pro- 


: domus 


— 
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domus to Aftronomy, with an entire Catalogue of the fixed Stars 


and a new Celeſtial Globe reformed. II. Containing all his 

celeſtial Obſervations, as well of E clipſes as of the Occultations 
of the Planets and fixed Stars from the Year 1630 to the then 
preſent Time. III. Shewing his Obſervations of the Meridian 
Altitudes of the Sun, and of the Equinoxes and Solſtices, from 
the Year 1632 to that Time; as, likewiſe, ſpecial Obſerva- 
tions of every Planet. The IVth and laſt, exhibits a Catalogue 
or Index of the Diſtances of the fixed Stars, taken by his large 
braſs Sextants and Octants, together with thoſe noted by the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, Tycho, Gaſſendus, and Ricciolus, &c. be. 


ſides a great Number of Epiſtles; for he continued his Studies 


and Publications on Aſtronomical Sciences for 50 Years ; dur- 
ing which. Time he held a Correſpondence with the . in 
that Profeſſion throughout Europe; on all which Accounts his 
Name will be tranſmitted to Poſterity, with the greateſt Ho- 
nour. After a long, and valuable Life, he died in 1688, 


aged 76 Years. 


The LIFE of Ls Pers CHERUBIN, : 


1 PERE CHERUBIN juſtly merits a Place in a Work of this 

Nature, tho' he has been often omitted or very flightly 
mentioned by Biographers in general, ſo that we are not certain 
preciſely of the Time, or Place of his Birth, but that he flou- 
riſhed about the Year 1650; that after he had acquired a proper 
Knowledge in the Languages, he was admitted a Capuchin 


Friar in the Convent of that Order in Orleans, where his Ge- 


nius for aſtronomical Subjects ſoon became very conſpicuous, 


which were greatly improved by cloſe Application, and pave 


many conſiderable Proofs of his Attainments in this Study by 
many uſeful Works; the moſt conſiderable of which was a large? 
and elegant Volume in French, entitled Dioptrique Oculaire, or 
Occular Dioptrics, concerning the Theory, Uſe, and Mecha- 
niſm of Teleſcopes, divided into three Parts ; the Firſt contain- 
ing the Doctrine of my and d Diagrrics, or of ſimple Viſion 


dir ect, | 
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direct, and 1 that which is mage by Rays refracted. The 


Second treats of the Theory of Teleſcopes; in all its Kinds; 


which is introduced by a general Hiſtory of the Invention and 


Antiquity of Teleſtopes, And by a Diſcourſe concerning, the | 


| Difference of the antient Glaſſes from the Modern. The 
third and laſt Part is, moreover, divided into two diſtin Parts; 
viz, the Poſitive, and Mechanical; The Poſitive, teaching the 
actual Conſtruction of Teleſcopes; and their Utſes i in the Ob- 
ſervation of celeſtial Objects: The Mechanical, ſhbwing the 
Way of poliſhirig and forming all Sorts of Glaſſes that ſerve for 


Teleſcopes 3 giving, likewiſe, an Account of ſeveral Diſcove- 


ties that, by their Means, had been made by modern Aſtrono- 
mers. This Work is adorned with inoſt curious and elegant 
\ Sculptures of Inſtruments of the Author's. own deſigning, and 
| was printed with an anſwerable Letter, in. Folio, at Paris, 
1671. By this Account, it appears about what Time he flou- 
ſhed ; but our Hiſtortans and Biographers. do not inform us 
of the Time or Place of his Death. | | 


The LIFE of Wiitiar Ober AAB. 


ILLIAM OUGHTRED was an eminent Engliſh 
Mathematician, in the 17th Century, was born. at Eaton 
in the Year 1 57 3, as appears from a Picture of his, by Haller, 
where he is ſaid to be Anno Ætatis 73, 1646, and educated in 
the School there; whence he was elected to King $ College, 
Lanbridge, in 1592, and where he took the Degree of Bachelor 


of Arts in 1596, and Maſter in 1599. He was Fellow of that 


College, and, in that Society, continued about twelve Vears; 1 


ill the Time which could be ſpared there, from his- academi- 


cal Studies, ' he employed upon mathematical Sciences; and by 
inciting, affiſting, and inſtructing others, he brought many to 
eli that noble and uſeful Part of Learning. | 4 1673, he 
took holy Orders, and was preſented to the Rectory of Aldbury, 
Near Guildford i in Surry, where he lived a retired. and ſtudious 


Life, lldom travelling fo far as London once in a Lear; his 
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Recreation being a Diverſity of Studies: « As oft (fays he) 2 
1 Was tired with the Labours of my own Profeſſion, T have al. 
jayed that Tediouſneſs by walking in the pleaſant, and more 
than Ehian Fields of the diverſe and various Parts of human 
Learning, and not of the M athematics only. About the Veit 
1628, he was appointed, by the Ear] of Arundel, Tutor to his 
Son Wi liam i in the Mathematics. Beſides his cloſe Application 
to Study, he kept a Correſpondence, by Letters, with ſome of 
the moſt eminent Scholars of his Time upon mathematical dub. 
jects: The Originals of which were preſerved, and communi. 
cated to the Royal Society, by William Jones, F. R. S. and Mr. 
Lloyd tells us, that the choiceſt Mathematicians of his Time 
owed much of their Skill to him, whoſe Houſe was full of young 
Gentlemen that came from all Parts, to be inſtructed by him. 
He was much requeſted to have lived in Traly, France, and Hl. 
land, when he was little obſerved in England, being general 
eſteemed an Adept in the Languages, ſolid in Arithmetic, A. 
| ſtronomy, and the Sphere, of all Meaſures, Muſic, &c. exad 
in his Stile as in his Judgment, handling his mathematical ln. 
firuments with as great Accuracy at 80, as others would at 30, 
owing, as he ſaid, to Temperance and Exerciſe ; principling 
his Friends and Acquaintance with plain and ſolid Truths, 2 
he did the World with great and uſeful Arts, and advancing 
new Inventions in every Thing but Religion, which he en. 
deavoured to promote in its primitive Purity, maintaining, that 
Prudence, Meekneſs, and Simplicity were the great Ornameny 
of his Liſe. Moſt of his Books were publiſhed with Latin Ti- 
| tles; 3 but the Principal of all was that which he publiſhed in 
1 16 31, under the Title of Arithmetice i in Numero 2 Speciebus In- 
flitutie. This Treatiſe he propoſed ſhould ſerve as a genen 
Key to the Mathematics: It was afterwards reprinted, with 
conſiderable Alterations and Additions, in the Year 1648, un- 
der the real Title of A Key to the Mathematics. It was alſo pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh, with an additional Tract of the Reſolution of 
1 all Kinds of affected Equations in Numbers. Alſo another, on 
| Compound Intereſt. A Third, on the eaſy Art of delineating 
all Manner of plain Sun- dials : A. lo, a Demonſtration of the 
Rule of falſe Poſition. A third Edition of the ſame Work Was 
printed in 16 525 in Latin, 8vo. with _ beſore-menton 
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Tradts, and the Addition of ſome others, viz. One on the Uſe 


| of Logarithms, a Declaration of the roth Book of Euclid's Ele- 


ments, — 2 Treatiſe of regular Solids, —— another of the 
Theorems containedin the Books of Archimedes. ——— Another 
conſiderable Work of his was, A Treatiſe 'on Circles of Propor- 
tim, and a horizontal Instrument; publiſhed, in the Vear 
1633, in 4to. by his Scholar Mr. William Euter. In the Year 
1636, was printed, in London, his Deſcription and Ute of the 
double horizontal Dial, in 8vo. In 1657 was publiſhed, his 
Treatiſe of Trigonometry, in Latin; and another in Engliſh : 
Together with Tables of Sines, Tangents, and Secants, with 
ſeveral other poſthumous Pieces. 

Our Author, tho? undoubtedly / a very great © Mathematiciany 


pet was far from having the happieſt Method of treating the ſeve- 


ral Subjects on which he wrote. His Stile was very conciſe, ob- 
ſeure, and dry, and his Rules and Precepts ſo involved i in Sym- 
bols and Abbreviations, as rendered his mathematical wing 
wry * to be uriderſtood. | 28 


8 


Th LIFE of Jou Garaves. 4 


M*. Jahn Gris, a learned Engliſh Writer, in the 1700 


Century, born in 1602, was the eldeſt Son of Mr. Geo. 
Greaves, Rector of Colnore near Alresford, who was Maſter of 
an eminent Grammar- ſchool; his Son, in Conſequence there- 
of, was well inſtructed in the fundamental Rules of Literature, 
and was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford in 1617. July 6, 1621, 
he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1624 became a 
Candidate for Morton College, and, on Account of his uncom- 
mon Skill in Philoſophy. and polite Literature, was the Firſt of 
the Five who were elected: June 25, 1628, he took the De- 
gree of Maſter of Arts. Having now read over all the Greek 
and Latin Writers with great Attention, he applied himſelf to 
the Study of natural Philoſophy and the Mathematics; and hav- 
ing contraſted an intimate F riendſhip with Mr. Henry Briggs, 
ale ann of Geometry in the Univerſity of Oxford, 


and 
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| and Dr. John Bainbridge,, . Savillian, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy 
there, he was animated, by their Example, to ptoſecute the 
Study « of the Mathematics with indefatigable Induſtry; ; _and not 
content. with having read over the Writings of Copernicus, Ke. 
giomontanus, Purbach, Tycho Brabe, Kepler, - and other celebrated 
Aſtronomers of that and the preceding Age, he made the an. 
cient Greel, Arabian, and Perſian Authors familiar to him, 
having before gained an accurate Skill in the Oriental "FAS 
His Reputation began now to be ſo conſiderable, that, upon ſeve- 
ral Teſtimonials of his great Abilities; he Was choſeh Profeſſor of 
Geometry i in Greſham College at London, upon the Reſignation 
Mr. Peter Turner, and, at the fame Time, held his Fellowſkip 
of Morton College. About this Time, he formed a Reſolu- 
tion of travelling ir into foreign Countries; and it appears, that, 
in the Year 1635, he went to Paris and to Leyden, where he 
became acquainted with. the celebrated James Golius; but he 
had a further Deſign of viſiting the Eaftern Countries, and ac- 
cordingly went for Leghorn | in 1637, from whence he proceeded 
to Rome, where he accurately ſurveyed the venerable Remains 


of Antiquity : Here he, likewiſe, correſponded with the Keeper 


of the Vatican Library, Athanaſius Kircher, and Gaſper Bertius, 
a celebrated Aſtronomer, who informed him, that they had 
found. bx repeated Obſervations with'a large Inflrument of Cla- 
vius, that the Altitude of the Pole of Rome was 4i 40“ 
From. Rome he went to Padua, where he was introduced to the 
Acquaintance of the Profeſſors there: From hence he went to 
Florence, where he ſtaid a few Weeks, and afterwards returned 
to Leghorn, where | he embarked for Conflantiniople, and ar- 
rived there in 1638: In September following he embarked for 
- Egypt; but, being obliged to put into Rhodes, he went a- ſhore; 
and taking with him a- braſs Aſtrolabe of Gemma Friſnus, he 
found: the Elevation of the Pole there to be 35 500. Atlength 
he arrived at Alexandria, where he ſtaid four or five Months, and 
made a great Number of uſeful Obſetvations;: ſeveral of which 


are noted down in a MSS. of his in the Savillian Library at Or- 


Fed, which was bought, with other MS8. of his, of the Wi⸗ 
dow of Dr. Nich. Graves, our Author's Brother, by M Ri- 
chard Stubbs z and Dr. Themas Smith ſent an Abſtract of that 


* W to the * Society in 1683. From Alexandria, Mr. 
| Greaves 


— 


\% 


Greaves went to Grand Cairo to meaſure the Pyramids; carrying - 
with him a Radius of 10 Feet, moſt accurately divided into 
10,000 Parts; while there; he adjuſted the Meaſure of the 
Foot, obſerved by all Nations, in one of the Rooms under the 
id Pyramid, with his Name, John Gravius, under it. About 
1639, he returned to Legbern, from whence he proceeded to 
Fbrence, where he was received with great Civility by Ferdinand 
II, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, to whom he inſcribed a Latin Poem. 
From Florence, Mr. Greaves went to Rome, to repeat his Obſer- 
vations which he had made there before, and to make new 
Ones; but his Stay there was ſhort, as he had, by this Time; 
a Deſire of returning to his native Country, where he arrived 
in the Summer of the Year 1640. — November 14, 1643, 

upon the Deceaſe of Dr. John Bainbridge, he was choſen Savi- 
lan Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, and principal Reader of 
Linacre's Lecture in Merton College. In 1645, he pro- 
poſed a Method for reforming the Calendar, by omitting the 
Intercalary-day for 40 Years to come. This Paper was pub- 
liſhed, by Dr. Thomas Smith, in the Philoſophical 'Tranſa#fions, 
Other 1699, ——— In 1646, he publiſhed, at London, in 
Otter, his Pyramidegraphia, or, a Deſcription of the Pyramids of 
Egypt ; and, in 1647, his Diſcourſe of the Roman Foot and De- 
narius; from whence, as from two Principles, the Meaſures and 
Weights uſed by the Antients may be deduced : This he dedi- 
cated to his truly noble and learned Friend, John Selden. Soon 
aſter this, he was ejected, by the Parliament Viſitors, from the 
Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy, and F ellowſhip of Merton College; 
and the Soldiers committed many Outrages, broke open his 
Cheſt, and deſtroyed many of his Manuſcripts, which greatly 
afected him. He then retired to London, where, after ſome 
Time, he married, and proſecuted his Studies with great Vi- 
gour, as appears from ſundry of his philoſophical and theologi- 
cal Works, But this was but a tranſient Happineſs to him ; 
forhe died at Londori, October 8, 1652, not full 50 Years of Age, 
leaving his aſtronomical Inſtruments to the Savilian Library in 
lie Univerſity of Oxford, where they are repoſited. | 
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The LIFE of Mazta Cunitia. 


 AAARIA CUNIT IA, deſcended from an antient and ho- 
nourable Family in Siigſa; her Father's Name was He: 

ricus Cunitius; ſhe diſcoyered, in her early Years, a remarkable 
Genius for the moſt noble and ſublime Studies, which were cul. 
tivated and. incouraged by her Father, by affording her every 
proper Aſſiſtance in ſome Meaſure ſuitable to her diſtinguiſhing 
Talents, and the high Expectations he had formed from thenc, 
Her firſt Attempts were chiefly to acquire a Knowledge in the 
oriental Languages, in which ſhe became fo great a Proficient 
as to merit the Character of one eminently ſkilful in the Lan- 
guages, and of ſuch Hiſtory as greatly depended on that Kind 
of Knowledge; but is by no Means looked upon as her greateſ 
Attainments ; for, like another Hypatia, ſhe. excelled in many 
Branches of mathematical Learning, and was an Adept in Aſtro- 
nomy, to which ſhe applied herſelf with great Aſſiduity, in the 
Study of the moſt valuable Writings on theſe Sciences, in which 
her ſingular Penetration, and conſequent Improvement, ſoon 
became very conſpicuous by ſeveral ingenious and uſeful Works: t 
One entitled, Urania Propitia : Wherein ſhe hath ſet forth aſtro- = 
nomical Tables of wonderful Facility and Exactneſs, founded "I 
upon Kepler's Hypotheſis, inveſtigating and explaining the cele- awd 
ſtial Phznomepa by a moſt eaſy and compendious Way of Ca. Wi ; 
culation, exprefling and performing, by explicit Numbers, 


ma 

what the Rudaiphine Tables contain implicitly in Logarithmi- , 
cal Numbers, and thence require to be effected. This Book WW Taft 
was dedicated, by her and her Huſband (Elias d Lemibu) Help 
to Ferdinand the Third, Emperor of Germany, and printed in ks 
Folio, by Joannes Seyffertus, 1650, in Latin and Hig Dui. Wl bee 
But, notwithſtanding her Merit ſhines with ſuch peculiar Luft pene 
as to reflect Dignity on her Sex, Hiſtory does not inform us of of -h 
the Time, or Place of her Death, nor of any peculiar Honour BW - 
paid to her Worth: No Monument we find rear'd to her F ame, H. 
and all our Biographers paſs her over without the leaſt Notice. 333 
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Tt LI F E of Sir Joxas Moons, 


IR JONAS MOORE, born abvut the * 1620, at 
8 Wiithy in Lancaſhire, after enjoying the Advantages of a li- 
heral Education, bent his Studies prineipally to the Mathema- 
tics, animated and encouraged thereto by a regard to the public 
Good; as his Talents were, in ſome Meaſure, anſwerable to 
his great Deſigns, ſo his eminent Skill in the Mathematics, 
which was publicly known, introduced him to the Favour and 
Eſteem, and very conſiderable Employments under his Majeſty 
King Charles II. which he diſtinguiſhed with Honour and Dig- 
| nity, Some Years before his Death, he was choſen one of the 
Governors of Chriffs Hoſpital, where he ſoon found an Oppor- 
tunity of exerting his Abilities in a Manner ſomewhat anſwer- 
able to his Wiſhes, iz. that of ſerving the riſing Generation: 
And conſidering with himſelf the Advantage and Benefit which 
the Nation might receive from a mathematical School, if rightly 
conducted, he made it his utmoſt Care to promote the Improve- 
ment of it. — His Majeſty had, indeed, of his own Boun- 
ty, by the Mediation of his Royal Highneſs, been pleaſed to 
r a liberal Allowance for the Maintainance of a ſelect Num- 
ber of the ableſt and fiteſt Youths of the ſaid Hoſpital, to be an- 
nually choſen, as alſo for that of a Maſter to inſtruct them in 
ſuch Parts of the Mathematics as are "requitee| in a ſkilful Sea- 
man. 

The School was ſettled; but a {ti]] wanted a methodical 
Inſtitution from which the Youths might receive ſuch neceſlary 
Helps as their Studies required; A- Jaborious Work, from 
which great and aſſiduous Employments Sir Janas might juſtly 
have exempted himſelf, had not a predominant Regard to a more 
general Uſefulneſs engaged him to devote all the leiſure Hours 
of his declining Years to the Improvement of ſo uſeful and fo 
important a Seminary of Learning, 
Having thus engaged himſelf in the Proſecution of this gene- 
tous Deſign, the firſt Thing to be determined was, his Me- 
thod ; and this is ſuppoſed to be exhibited in his general Syſtem of 
| Mathematics, divided into eight Parts, viz, Part I, Contain- 


ings 
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ing, Arithmetic as well att and decimal, as in Species, of 
the Principles of Algebra. II. Practical Geometry, together 
with the firſt fix Books of Edid's Elements; as alſo, the 11th 
and 12th ſymbolically demonſtrated. III. Trigonometry, plain 
and ſpherical; IV. Coſmography, or, à Deſcription of the 
Heavens. V. Navigation, of Sailing, by a plain, or Meru. 
tors Chart; as alſo; by the Arch of a great Circle, Oc. VI. 
The Doctrine of the Sphere, grounded on the Motion of the 
Earth, according to the old Pythagorean and Copernicam Syſtem, 


VII. Aftronomical Tables, with Tables of Logarithms, natu- 


ral and artificial, Sines and Tangents, and verſed Sines. VIII. 
A new Geography, or a Deſcription of the moſt eminent Coun- 
tries and Coaſts of the World; with Maps of them, and Tables 
of their Latitude and Longitude, by Sir Janas Moore, Knt. late 
Surveyor General of his Majeſty's Ordnance, and F. R. S. prin- 


ted in two large 4to. Volumes, and publiſhed at Londen in 10681, 


by his Sons-in-Law, William Hamuoay and Jom Pottinger. In 
the Preface to this Work, the ſaid Editors furniſh us with many 
Particulars relative to the great Care, Labour, and Expence; 
in the progreflive finiſhing the ſeveral Parts of this Work, which 
was in great Meaſure accomplithed in the Life-time of Sir Jonas, 
and for that Purpoſe he kept a Correſpondence with, and re- 
ceived confiderable Aſſiſtances from other eminent Mathemati- 
eians, particularly Mr. Flamſtead, and ſome of the Figures 
for illuſtrating the Work borrowed from Doctor Barrow and 
others. 

Sir Jonas was juſt ready to enter upon the fifth Part, which 
treats of Navigation, and eonceived himſelf within View of the 
much defired Conclufion of this Work, when it pleaſed the di 
vine Providence to put a Period to his Labours, which happen- 
ed according to his own Defire, viz. that of ending his Days it 
his Majeſty's Service, and the W ok See 
Knowledge. 

The Author's known Abilities had raiſed 3 in . Minds of te 
Public {eſpecially thoſe who had a Taſte for theſe Studies) gre® 
ExpeRations; and many Solicitations from Perſons of Rank, 
beſides thoſe of the Governors, were uſed to facilitate it; but 
nothing confiderable done till Mr. Hamoay came over from rt 


2 who, with the other Son-in-Law, ſpared no 9 nor 
ains 


_ 
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The Life of J. D. Cassini, got 
Pains to have the Whole executed in the beſt Manner, and t to 
call in proper Aſſiſtants, where it was wanting, for the illuſtra- 


90 
der ting any Part of it: To whoſe Merit the Public are, in ſome 
Meaſure, indebted, that the Work was ſo well compleated, 


and that the Public have long reaped Advantage from it, theſe 
Anecdotes of ſa valuable a Life we have been obliged to collect 
from the Editor's Preface to his Works, not having been able to 


1 procure any Intelligence from the voluminous Works of biogra- 
the phical. Writers, which is another egregious Inſtance how little 
IM, they have attended: to the Merit and Characters, of the greateſt 
tu · Men, whoſe Fate in England has generally been to have but 
ll. little Honour while . and, when dead, to be buried i in 
“““. pr th 7 | ei 
3 e 1 * — 3 —— 

1 
N Th LIFE 5 of a Douinicus 
17 | CassNt. | 
ces * 
ich VOHANNES DOMINICUS CASSINI, a moſt ex- 
"as, cellent Aſtronomer, - deſcended-from a noble F amily in Pi- 


re- civic! in Italy, born the 8th of June, 1625: In his early Years;, 
ati- WW be diſcovered an uncommon: Genius and Diſpoſition for Learn- © 
nes ing, which was improved by proper Care in his Parents and 
d Tutors: After he had laid a proper Foundation for his Studies 
6 it Home, he was ſent to continue them in a College of Jeſuits. 
ich i He had an uncommon Turn for Latin Poetry, which he exer- 
the I ciſed fo very early, that ſome Poems of his were publiſhed vrhen 
di- but eleven Years of Age. At Length he turned his Thoughts 
en w the Study of Aſtronomy, and meeting with ſome Books very 
if opportunely on that Subject, he read, and made Obſervations 
ical upon them; and, from the Pleaſure and Satisfaction he felt in 
4 bimſelf, his Propenſity was very ſtrong to proſecute that Study, 
the nd in: a ſhort · Time made ſo amazing A Progreſs, that, in the 
en Year 1650, the Senate of Bolhgne invited him to be their public 
nk, mathematical -Profeſlor; He was not mote” than 15 Years of 
but BN lee when he firſt went to Bologne, where he taught Mathema- 
re. Ky, and made Obſervations upon' the Heavens with great Aſſi- 
ad 1% | H ä duity 
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duity and Diligence. In the Year 1652, a Comet ap- 
peared at Bologne, which he obſerved with great Accuracy, and 


diſcovered, that Comets were not Bodies accidentally generated 


in the heavenly Regions, as had uſually been ſuppoſed, but of 
the ſame Nature, and, probably, governed by the ſame Laws az 
the Planets. The ſame Year he ſolved an aſtronomical 
Problem, which Kepler and Bullialdus had given up as inſolua- 
ble: It was, to determine, geometrically, the Apogee and Ex- 
centricity of a Planet from its true and mean Place. In 
the Year 1653, when the Church of Bologne was repaired and 
enlarged, he obtained Leave of the Senate to correct, and ſettle 
a Meridian Line, This Gnomon Caſſini made by placing the 
Braſs Plate, through the Hole of which the Rays of the Sun 
were to paſs, in the Roof of the Church, and drew a Meridian 
Line 120 Feet in Length upon the Pavement ;- which was ad- 
mirably well repreſented in the Reverſe of a Medal ſtruck upon 
that Occaſion, which is repreſented by a curious Print thereof 
prefixed to the firſt Book of Long's Aflronomy, and A larger Pic- 
ture thereof may be ſeen in Wrigbi's Travels. Theſe are ſaid to 
de ſome of his Performances in his younger Years 

In the Year 1657, he attended, as an Affiſtant, a Noblema 
who was ſent to Rome to compare ſome Differences which had 
ariſen between Bologne and Ferrara, from the Inundations of the 
Ps, and ſhewed ſo much Skill and Judgment in the Management 
el that Affair, that obtained him great Applauſe ; and, in Con- 
ſequence of his incomparable Talents diſplayed in a Variety of 
intereſting and important Affairs, Marius Chigi, Brother of 
Pope Alexander VII. appointed him Inſpector-general of the 
Fortifications of the Caſtle of Urbina, and likewiſe of the Rivers 
in that eccleſiaſtical State, for ſeveral Years: But in all this 
Time, he did not neglect his aſtronomical Studies, but cultiva- 
ted them with great Care, — He diſcovered many Particu- 


lars relative to Mars and Venus, eſpecially the Revolution of 
Mars round his own Axis: But his principal Point in View as, 
to ſettle an accurate Theory of Fupiter's Satellites, which, after. 
much Labour and Watching, he happily effected, and publiſh- 
ed it, at Rome, among other aſtronomical Pieces. Picard. 
the French Aſtronomer, getting Caſſini's Tables of Jupiter's Sa- 
tellites, found them ſo very exact, that he conceived the highes 


Og 
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Opinion of his Skill, and publiſned his Fame in the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences : And Lewis XIV, enamoured with his F ame, 
invited him to be a Member of the Academy. Caſſini, how- 
ever, could not leave his Station at Bologne without Leave of his 
Superiors 3 and therefore Lewis requeſted of Pope Clement IX, 
and of the Senate of Bologne, that Caſſini might be permitted to 
come into France : And Leave being obtained for ſix Years, 
Caſſini came to Paris in 1699, where he was immediately made 
the King's Aſtronomer. When this Term was near ex- 
piring, the Pope and Senate of Bologne inſiſted upon Cafſim's 
Return, on Pain of forfeiting his Revenues and Emoluments, 
which had hitherto been remitted to him ; but the Miniſter, 
(:hert, prevailed on him to ſtay, and he was naturallized the 
Jatter End of the Year 1673, about which Time he likewiſe en- 
tered into the Marriage State. 2 
The Royal Obſervatory at Paris had been finiſhed ſome Time: 
The Occaſion of its being built was, briefly, this: In the Vear 

1638, the famous Minim Mer ſennes was the Author and Inſtitu- 
tor of a Society, where ſeveral ingenious and learned Men met 
together to talk upon phyſical and aſtronomical Subjects, among 
whom were Gaſſendus, Des Caries, Monmour, Thevenat, Bullial- 
lu our Countryman Hobbes, &c. and this Society was kept up 
by a Succeſſion of ſuch Men for many Years. At length, Lewis 
XIV, conſidering that a Number of ſuch Men, acting in a Bo- 
dy, would ſucceed abundantly better in the Promotion of Sci- 
ence, than if they aCted ſeparately, each in his particular Art or 
Province, eſtabliſhed, under the Direction of Colbert, in the 
Year 1666, the Roy AL ACADEMY of Sciences; and, for the 
Advancement of Aſtronomy in particular, erected the RoyaL 
OBs8ERV ATORY at Paris, and furniſhed it will all Kinds of Inſtru- 
ments that were neceſſary to make Obſervations. The Founda- 
tion of this noble Pile was laid in the Year 1667, and the 
Building compleated in 1690. — Caſſini was appointed 
to be the - firſt Inhabitant of the Obſervatory, who took Poſ.- 
eon of it September 1671, when he devoted himſelf. in good 
Earneſt to the Buſineſs of his Profeſſion. — In the Year 1672, 
he endeavoured to determine the Parallax of Mars and the Sun, 
by comparing ſome Obſeryations which he made at Paris with 
home which were made at the ſame Time in America. In 
35 the 
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the Year 1677, he demonſtrated the diurnal Motion of Jupiter 
round his Axis to be performed in. 9 Hours and 58 Minutes, 
from the Motion of a Spot in one of his larger Belts. |; 
the Vear 1684, he diſcovered four Satellites of Saturn, beſides 
that which Huygens had found out. In the Year 1693, * 
publiſhed a new Edition of his Tables of Fupzter”s Satellites, 
corrected by later Obſervations.— In the Year 1695, he 
took a Journey to Bolagne, to examine the Meridian Line which 
he had fixed there in 1653, and he ſhewed, in the Preſence of ſe. 
veral Mathematicians, that it had not varied in the leaſt during 
near 40 Years. - In the Year 1700, he continued the Me. 
ridian Line through France, which Picard had begun, to the ex- 
treameſt Southern Part of that Country. | 

We are further informed, by his Son in his Klan if Afro 


nomy, that he invented a new Hypotheſis, for ſolving all the 


Phenomena of the ſolar M otions, by a Curve fomewhat differing 


from the Form of an Ellipſis: He ſuppoſed, that the Earth was 


placed in one of the Focus's of this Curve, and the Sun moved 
in ſuch a Manner about it, that, if two Lines were drawn from 
its Centre to the-two Focus's of the Curve, the Rectangle made 
of theſe two Lines would always be equal to the Rectangle made 
by the greateſt and leaſt Diſtance of the Sun from the Earth ; his 
Anomaly, true Place, and Equation of the Orbit, are all readily 
determined thereby, and to a very great Degree of Exactneſs, as 
appears from an Example he hath yu us, . I. p. 151. > 
his Aftronomy. 

After Caſſini had Ad in the Royal ivy: more than 
40 Years, and done great Honour to himſelf and his Roya! Ma- 
| ter, by many excellent and uſeful Diſcoveries, which he pub- 
liſhed from Time to Time, he died the 14th of September, 1712, 
aged 87 Years and a Half, and was ſucceeded by his Son, Ton 
Caf Ws... | 
- In the laſt * of his Lite 10 loft bis Sight, a Misfortune 
that. likewiſe befel the great Galileo ; whence the Author of the 
Evlogium on Caſſini, in French, obſerves, that theſe two Men 
were, in ſome. Meaſure, ſimilar to Tirgſas in the Fable, who was 
aid to be ſtruck Blind for having preſumed to pry into the * 
of Nature, —_— what Was permitted to Man. 


; ug 


2 The LIFE of Joux BLAGRAVE. 


Rudiments of his Education at Reading, from whence he remov- 
ed to St. John's College, Oxford: He ſoon quitted the Univerſity 
and retired to Southcote- lodge, where he devoted himſelf to Study 
and Contemplation ;z his Genius ſeemed moſt to be turned to 
Mathematics, and, that he might make the greater Progreſs in 
this Science, he addicted himſelf to a retired Life, He employ- 
edhimſelf chiefly in compiling ſuch Works as might render ſpe- 
culative Mathematics accurate, and the practical Parts eaſy, and 
was very aſſiduous in recommending theſe Studies to Gentlemen 
of Abilities and Leiſure, as they were not mere Amuſements for 
Scholars, and ſpeculative Perſons, but of general Advantage in 


the neceſſary Affairs and Bufineſs of Life. Nor did he ſtop in © 


barely recommending thoſe Studies by Arguments drawn from 
hence, but incouraged it by his Liberality and peculiar Marks of 
his Favour: There were many Acts indeed of his Beneficence 
in private Life, for the Incouragement of Learning, the Re- 
ward of Merit, and the Relief of Diſtreſs: Some of theſe were 
the Reſult of a quaint, humourous Diſpoſition, diſcovered eſpe- 
cially by his Legacies: One of which was, bequeathing 10 


Pounds a Y car for three virtuous Maids who had lived five Years 


vith a Maſter, who were to appear before the Mayor of Reading 
on Good Friday and caſt Dice; ſhe who caſt the higheſt Num- 


ber had the 10 Pound-purſe, which generally procured the Girl 


a Huſband ; and the other two were to have the Chance of caſt- 
ing the ſucceeding Year, and even a third Year if unfortunate. 
lle likewiſe demiſed, and bequeathed a ftipend to eighty poor 
Widows who ſhould attend annually on Good Friday and hear a 


demon, for which he left 10s. to the Parſon. He took parti- 


cular Care likewiſe to provide for thoſe of his Family, to reward 
the Diligence and Fidelity of his Servants, and provide amply 
for their Support. So that Knowledge and a great Genius were 
jined with a laudable Deſire of doing good, and promoting the 


Uappineſs of Mankind, We have no mention made of the 


Iii | Time 
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OHN BLAGRAFVE was an eminent Engliſh Mathema- 
J tician, born at Bulmarſb- court in Berkſhire; he received the 
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306 Btocrarnra PHILOSOPHIE A. 
Time of his Birth, or Age; but Hiſtory mentions, that My, þ 
Blagrave died at his own Houſe near Reading, Auguſi q, 16:1, WWE 
and lies interred in the Church 6f St. Law: ce, with a fne WS &: 
Monument, to his Memory, repreſenting a Man under an Arch | d 
to the Middle, holding one Hand on a Globe, and the other | af 
on a Quadrant. He is habited in a ſhort Cloak, a Caſſock, 1 
and Ruff, ſurrounded with Books: On each Side are the Fi. R 


gures of two Women, preſenting him with mathematical In- Ct 
ſtruments: With this Inſcription. Os thi 
| 3 | | or 
Johannes Blagrave; totus Mathematicus, cum matre Sepultus, Kr 

C4. ma 

His Works indicated his indefatigable Studies in the mathe- H. 
matical Sciences, which were principally four Books, viz, | mic 
T. A mathematical Jewel; ſhewing the making, and mot tho 
excellent Uſe of an Inſtrument ſo called; for leading the dired Va 
Path-way through the whole Art of Aſtronomy, Coſmography, WIC 
Geography, &c. printed at London in Folio, 1585. | wel 
II. Of the Making and Uſe of the familiar Staff: So called, of! 

as it is adapted to walk with, and to perform the geometrie Ob 
Menſuration of all Altitudes, 4to. 1590. OE Nat 
III. The Uſe of the Aſtrolabe, 4to. 1596. . nefi 
IV. The Art of Dialling, in two Parts, in 4to. 1609. Ape 
— Bn eto nBotnmmmn niet 1 
| a | 3 
The LIFE of Francis BTON DEI. f 

| V 


TJ-RANCIS BLONDEL is famous in Hiſtory for hi 
uncommon Skill in the Sciences of Mathematics and Ar- 
chitecture, and for the honorary Dignities conferred on him in 
Conſequence thereof; for when he was but young, with reſpect 
to Years, he was ſuch an Adept in his Profeſſion, as to be cho- 
ſen Regius Profeſſor of Mathematics and Architecture, at Pari 
ot long after, he was appointed Governor to Lui 

Henry de Lomenix, Count de Brienne, whom he accompanied i . 
his Travels from Faly, 1652, to November, 1655 (of which H | /- 


| | publiſhed an Account.) He had many honourable Em 
| | ployment 
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loyments conferred on him both in the Army and Navy : —— 
Entruſted with the Management of ſeveral Negotiations with 
| foreign Princes : - He arrived at the Dignity of Marſhal 
| 4: Camp, and Councellor of State, and had the Honour to be 
| appointed mathematical Preceptor to the Dauphin. He was 
Director of the Academy of Architecture, and a Member of the 
| Royal Academy of Seiences. In all which, he ſupported his 
Character with Dignity and Applauſe. He drew the Deſigns of 
the new Gates, ſince the Dutch War in 1672, and wrote ſome 
of the Inſcriptions on them; for he was no leſs verſed in the 
Knowledge of the Belles Lettres than in that of Geometry, as 
may be ſeen by the Compariſon he publiſhed between Pindar and 
Horace : It is very remarkable that, in moſt, if not all his pole- 
mical Tracts, he aimed at explaining and recommending Au- 
tors, more than expoſing their Foibles and diſplay his own 
Vanity; and in the leſs important miſcellaneous Pieces which he 
wrote, he conſtantly paid a Regard to the Improvement, as 
' well as Entertainment of his Readers. In his Latin Account 
of his Travels he has interſperſed a great Variety of judicious 
Obſervations on the Laws, Cuſtoms, Manners, Sc. of the 
Nations he had viſited 3 and thus made the Hiſtory peculiarly be- 
neficial to Readers. He died February 1, 1686, in an advanced 
Age: But Hiſtory does not preciſely mention where. 


His principal mathematical Works were, 
I, Notes on the Architecture of Savor, 
II. A Courſe of Architecture, in 3 Vol. Fol. 
III. The Art of throwing Bombs. 
IV. The Hiſtory of the Raman Calendar. 
V. A new Method of Fortification. 
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The LIFE of JohN ALPHONSo0 Bo- 


RET TI. 


LOHN ALPHONSO BORETTT, a famous Philoſy. 
pher and Mathematician, born at Naples the 28th of Ja- 
mary, 1608 he was Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematic; 
in ſome of the moſt celebrated Univerſities in Nah, eſpecially at 
Fhirence and at Piſa, where he became highly in Favour with the 
Princes of the Houſe of Medicis ; but having been concerned in 
the Revolt of Maſſina, he was obliged to retire to Rome, wiers 
he ſpent the Remainder of his Life under the Protection of Cri. 
fliana, Queen of Sweden, who honoured him with her Friend- 
ſhip, and, by her Liberality towards him, ſoftened the Rigour 
of his hard Fortune. He continued two Years in the Convert 
of the regular Clergy of St. Pantaleon, called the pious Schul 
where he inſtructed the Youth in mathematical Studies. And 
this Study he proſecuted with the utmoſt Diligence for many 
Years afterwards, as is evident by his Correſpondence with ſeve- 
ral ingenious Mathematicians of that Age, and the frequent 
Mention of him by others who have endeavoured to do Juſtice ty 
his Memory. He wrote a Letter to the Iearned Mr. Fobn Col 
lins, wherein he diſcovers his great Deſire and Endeavours to 
promote the Improvement of thoſe Sciences; ſpeaks of his Co- 
reſpondence with, and great AﬀeQion to Mr. Henry Oldenburg, 
Secretary of the Royal Society; — of Dr. Wallis; of the late 
learned Mr. Boyle, and regretted the great Loſs thereby ſuſtained 
to the common Wealth of Learning: Mr. Baxter, in 
his Enquiry into the Nature of the human Soul, makes frequent 
Uſe of our Author's Book De Motu Animalium, and tells us, that 
he was the firſt who diſcovered that the Force exerted within the 
Body prodigiouſly exceeds the Weight to be moved without, or 
that Nature employs an immenſe Power to move a ſmall Weight; 
But he impartially acknowledges that Dr. James Keil had ſhemn 
our Author was miſtaken in his Calculation of the Force of the 
Muſſel of the Heart; he nevertheleſs ranks him with the moſt 
authentic Writers, and ſeldom miſtaken ;z and having _ 
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that it is ſo far from being true, that great Things are brought 
about by ſmall Power, that, on the Contrary, a ſtupendous 


power is manifeſted in the moſt ordinary Appearances of Na- 


ture. He tells us, that the ingenious Borel: firſt obſerved this 
in animal Motion; and that Dr. e by a Courſe of 
Experiments in his vegetable Statics, had ſhewn the ſame in the 
Force of the aſcending Sap in Vegetables. 

After a Courſe of unwearied Labours, we find Bareli died at 
Pantaledn of a Pleuriſy, Dec. 31, 1679, aged 72 Years. 

Borelli, beſides ſeveral Books on pbyſical Subjects, publiſhed 
the following mathematical ones, viz. I. Euclid reſtored, 4to. 
If, The Veh, VIth, and VIIth Book of Apollonius's Conics ; 


with ſome Tracts of Archimedes, Folio. III. The Theory of 


the ſecondary Planets, ar Moons of Jupiter, deduced from phy- 


| fical Cauſes, 4to. IV. Concerning the Force of Concuſſion, 


4to. V. Of the natural Motions of Bodies; reſulting from 
Gravity. VI. Various Obſervations of lunar Eclipfes: VII. 
Hhallonius's Elements of Conic Sections, and thoſe of Archimedes. 
VIII. Obſervations on the unequal Strength of the Eyes. IX. 
Obſervation on the Eclipſe of the Moon of the x 1th,of January, 
i675. X. An hiſtorical and meteorological Account of the 
Burning of Mount Ætna, in the Year 1669. 


ERRATUM. 
At the Beginning of this Life, for Baretti read Bereli. 
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m0 MAS HARI OT, an Engliſo Mathematician, was 


born at Oxford in the Year 1560, and after he had been in- 
tructed in Grammar- learning in that City, he became a Com- 
moner in St. Aary s Hall, where he took a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree in 1579; he had then ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his un- 
common Skill in Mathematics, as to be recommended, ſoon 


after, to Sir Walter Raleigb, as a proper Preceptor to him in that 
Kiency, who accordingly became his firſt Patton, took him into 
bis Family, and allowed him a handſome Penfion : In 158 * 
de was ſent over by Sir Valter, with his firſt Colony, to Yirgi- 
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nia, where, being ſettled, he was employed in diſcovering and. 
ſurveying that Country, in obſerving what Commodities it pro- 
duced, together with the Manners and Cuſtoms of its Inhahi. 
tants, which he publiſhed an Account of under the Title of, 3 
brief and true Report 2 the New-foundsland of Virginia: Which 
was re- printed in the 3d Volume of Hakiuy#s Voyages... Upon 
his return to England, he was introduced, by his Patron, to the 
Acquaintance of Henry. Earl of Northumberland, who, finding 
him to be a Gentleman af an affable and peaceable Diſpoſition, 
and well read in many valuable Parts of Learning, allowed 
bim a generous Penſion, as he did afterwards to Mr. Hues, (wel 
known by his Treatiſe upon the Globes) and to Mr. Walter 
F-arntr, who is ſaid to. have. made ſome accurate Obſervations 
on the Circulation of the Blood, and to have cammunicated 
ſome Hints thereof to the famous Mr. Harvey ; ſo that in 1606, 
when the Earl was committed to the Tower for Life, Haria, 
Hues, and Warner were, his conſtant Companions, and com- 
monly. called the Earl of Northumberland's three Magi, with 
whom the Earl did frequently converſe; as did alſo Sir Wattr 
Raleigh, who was then in the Tower, to divert and ſooth them 
in their melancholy Confinement. Mr, Hariot removed ſome- 
time afterward to Sion College, and died in Landon, June ad, 
1621, of a Cancer in his Lip. A Manuſcript of his entitled, 
Ephemeris Chrytometrica, is preſerved in Sion College Library 
and his Artis Analytice Praxis was printed, after his Death, in a 
thin Folio, and dedicated to Henry Earl of Northumberland. Ds 
{ Cartes i is ſaid to be obliged to this Book for a great many of his 
Improvements in Algebra. — He was univerſally eſteemed 
on Account of his Learning; when he was but a young Man, 
Hakluyt ſtiles him Juvenis in at ſeiplinis Mathematicus excellms ; 
and, by Camden, Mathematicus inſguis. Mr. George Chapman 
hkewiſe ſtiles him, his worthy and moſt learned Friend, whoſe 
Judgment, and Knowledge, ſays he, I know to be incompara- 
ble, yea, to be admired as well for his moſt blameleſs Life, as 
the wiſe Diſpoſition and Improvement of his Time: And Pr. 
Richard Corbet, afterward Pap of Oxford, in his . wa 


Thomas Ayleſbury, ſpeaks of 


Deep Hariot's 1 ne, 


„ In which there is n9 Droſs bt all Re 99 5 . ; 
1. "F'5 Re Ro — 


neſs | 
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Theſe Encomiums we the rather mention, as ſome Authors 
have attached to his Character, that of Dei, and that he un- 


Lervalued the Authority of the Scriptures; which does not ap- 


pear at all probable, from the high Eſteem he was in with Per- 
ſons of reverend and diſtinguiſhed cm Mt 
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[{URENCE ROOKE henna * a good Family: of 

that Name, at Monks Horton in Kent, but was himſelf born 
at Deptford i in 1623, in that County. He was educated at 
arm School, and from thence removed to King's College in 1639: 
He ſeems to have been a Valetudinarian while at the College; 
for we find, that on the 29th of February, 1643, he was ad- 
mitted to his Batchelor's Degree in Arts, by Proxy; and in 
1647, he. commenced Maſter of Arts,, and then retired into the 
Country: But in the Year 1650, he went to Oxford, and ſet- 
tled in Wadham College, for the Sake of having the Company, 
and receiving Improvement from Dr. Wiltins, and Mr. Seth 
Ward the Aſtronomy Profeſſor ; and likewiſe that he might ac- 
company Mr. Boyle in his chymical Operations. 

After the Death of Mr. Fofler, he was choſen Aſtronomy Pro- 
fellor in Greſham College ; upon the 23d of Juby, 1652, he made 
ſome Obſervations upon the Comet at Oxford, that appeared in 
the Month Of December that Year, which, the Year following, 
were printed by Mr. Seth Yard; and in the Year 1655, Dr, 
alls publiſhed his Treatiſe De Sectionibus Conicis, Mae he 
dedicated to thoſe two Gentlemen. =” 

On the 7th of Augyfl, 1657, Mr. Rooks was patient: to ex- 
change the Aſtronomy Profeſſorſhip for that of Geometry; This 
night ſeem very ſtrange, as Aſtronomy ſtill. continued to be hig 
ſwourite Study; but it appears to be from a Conveniency of the 
Lodgings, which opened behind the Reading- hall. Mr. 
Anke having thus ſucceſſjvely enjoyed thoſe two Places ſome 
Years before, the Reſtoration in 1658, moſt of thoſe Gentlemen 
io were wont to aſſemble at Oxford, coming to London, join- 

| ing 
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ing with other of their Acquaintance, uſually met at Crip 
College to hear Mr. Rooke's Lectares. After the Royal So, 
came to be formed and ſettled into a regular Body, Mr. Helen | 
very zealous and ſerviceable in promoting that great and | 
Inſtitution, but did not live till it received its Eſtabliſhmenthy 
the Royal Charter. The Marquis of Roche/ter, who then es | 
ſided at Highgate, had taken Mr. Rooke to his Seat : But While 
there, he over-heated himſelf and caught Cold, which coſt him 
his Life. One very unfortunate Accident attended his f 
that it happened on the very Night which he had, for ſos 
Years, expected, wherein to finiſh his accurate Obſervations of 
the Satellites of Jupiter. And when his Ilineſs pteventet hj 
Odſervation, Dr. Pope ſays, he ſent to the Society his Requel, | 
that fome other Perſon, properly qualified, might be appointel 
for that Purpoſe; ſo intent was he to the laſt, for making thoſd 
curious and uſeful Diſcoveries, in which he had been ſo le 
engaged. Mr. Roe died in his Apartment, at Greſham Coll 
the 27th of June, in 1662, at the Age of 41, and madet 
Noncupatory Will, leaving what he had to Dr. Ward, permit! 
ring him to receive what was due to him upon Bond, c. and. 
2 be eaſily had; but no Bonds were to be put in Suit. He 
was buried very decently, by Biſhop Ward, at the Chutch'@ 
St. Mary Ontwich, in Biſhopſgate-fireet, and his Corps attended! 
by all the Fellows of the Royal Society then in London. Few 
Perſons have left behind them a more agreeable Character than 
Mr. Rooke, from all who were acquainted with him, 
dowments; but in nothing more, than for his Veracity ; ke 
what he aſſerted poſſitively may be relied on: But if his Opinian 
was aſked, concerning any Thing that was dubious, his uſuil 
Anſwer was, I have no Opinion. Mr. Hole has given this oF 
ous, though conciſe Character of him: I never was act 
ted with any Perſon who knew more, and ſpoke leſs, bg 
indeed, eminentfor the Knowledge and Improvement of A 
nomy*” Dr. ren, and the Lord Blſhop of Exeter d 
him, as a Man of profound Judgment, a vaſt Cotnp ly 
prodigious Memory, and ſolid Experience. His Kin tin 
Mathematics was reverenced by all the Lovers of thoſe Stu- 
and his Perfection in many other Sorts of Learning deſetve1 
leſs Admiration; but, above all, as another Writer chan 
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nzes him, his extenſive Knowledge had a right Influence on 
the Temper of his Mind; which had all the Humility, Good- 
nels, Calmneſs, Strength, and Sincerity of a ſound, unaffected 
Philoſopher: - Theſe Accounts give us his Picture only in Mi- 
juature : But his Succeſſor, Dr. Iſaac Barrow, has drawn it in, 
full Proportion, in his Oration at Gre/ham Collage, which is toe 
long to inſert in this Place. 

His Writings were principally : 

I. Obſervations on Comets. 

Il. Directions to Seamen going to the Eaft or 72 22 lala. 

III. The Method of obſerving the Eclipſes of the Moon. 

IV. A Diſcourſe concerning the Obſervations of the Eclipſes 
df the Satellites of Jupiter. Theſe are printed in the Tranſs 
nion of the Royal Society; beſides which he publiſhed ſome 
dther Papers of his SENT Ec. 
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\HRISTOPHER N REN deſcended from an antient 
Family in Binche/ter - He was born at Eaff Kmoyle, in Wit - 
fire, on the 20th of Ogeber, 16 32, and, while very young, 
diſcovered a ſurprizing Genius for Learning, and particularly 
the Mathematics. He was ſent to Oxford, and admitted a Gen- 
leman · commonet at HYadham College at about 14 Years of Age, 
and the Advancement he there made in mathematical Know- 
ledge, before he was 16 Years old, is very remarkable, as re- 
lated by the celebrated Mr. Oughtred. He took the De- 
eree of Bachelor of Arts on the 18th of March, 1650, being 
then in his 19th Year : In the Beginning of November, 1653, 
he was clioſen a Fellow of Al Soul College; and, upon the 11th 
f December following, took his Degree of Maſter of Arts, be- 
bore he left JY/adbam College; and ſoon after he became a Mem- 
ber of that excellent Society who then met at Ox/ord for the Im- 
ſrovement of natural and experimental Philofophy. 

Upon Mr. Rooke's removal to the Geometry- profeſſorſhip i in 
an College, he was choſen to ſucceed him as Profeſſor of 
„ Aſtro- 
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Aſtronomy, Auguſt 7, 1657, in the 25th Year of his "OY In 
his Oration made on that Occaſion, among other Things, he 
Propoſes ſeveral Methods whereby to account for the Shadows 
returning backward ten | Degrees on the Dial of King Abaz, by 


the Lace of Nature. His Lectures, which were read on 
. Wedneſdays in Ferm- time, uſed to be attended by many eminent 
and learned Men, who were principally the Auditors of Mr, 
Rooke. ——— One Subject of thoſe Lectures was upon Tele- 
ſcopes, to the Improvement of which he had greatly contribu. 
ted; Not long after, he made ſome Diſcoveries relating 
to the Air, of which Mr. Hocle has given us the following Ae- 
count; * The Inſtrument for finding the different Preſſvre of 
% Air upon the Parts of the Earth ſubjacent, was firſt obſerved 
„ by the Hon. Mr. Boyle, who, upon the Suggeſtion of Sir 
“ Chriſtopher Wren, erected a Fube of Glaſs fo filled with Mer- 


& cury as is now uſually done in the common Barometer, in 


cs order to find out whether the Preſſure of the Moon, accord. 


5 ing to the Carte/an Hypotheſis, did affect the Air; inſtead 
C of "finding the Fluctuation which might cauſe the Phanomena 
c of the Tides, diſcovered the Variation of the Air's Preſſure to 
c proceed from different Cauſes, and at different Times, from 
ce what that Hypotheſis would have predicted.“ This Property 
of the Air, for ought appears, was never diſcovered till that 
Time, which is little more than 100 Years ago. Mr. Derhan, 
who publiſhed it, thinks theſe Obſervations were made at Ox: 
ford, about the Year 1658. ——— In that Year Mr, 
Mren, in one of his Lectures at Greſham College, read a De. 
ſcription of the Body, and different Phaſes of the Planet Saturn; 
which Subject he propoſed to inveſtigate while his Colleague 
Mr. Rooke, then Profeſſor of Geometry, was carrying on his 
Obſervations upon the Satellites of Jupiter And in the Month 
of Juh, that Year, he communicated ſome Demonſtration 
concerning Cycloids to his Friends, and, among others, to 
Dr, Wallis, which were afterwards publiſhed by the Doctor at 
the End of his Treatiſe on that Subject. About the ſame 


Time alſo, he ſolved the Problem propoſed by the famous Monl, 
Paſcal, under the feigned Name of Jean de Mont ret, to all the 
Engliſh Mathematicians, and returned another to the Mathema- 


ticians in France formerly propoſed by Kepler, and then 2 
| ike- 
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In likewife by Mr. MWren, of which they never gave any Solution. 


he —— in the Year 1660, he invented a Method for the Con- 
gruction of folar Eclipfes, November 28, that Year, he with 
by ten others, formed themfelves into a Society, to meet every 
0 Wedneſday, for the Improvement of natural and experimental 
1 Philoſophy. Mr. Wren did not continue long at Greſham 


Mr. College, for, on the 5th of February following, being chofen Sa- 
ele- vilan Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, in the Room of Dr. 
by. Seth Ward, he reſigned his Grefam Profefforſhip the 8th of 
ting March following, and upon the 16th of May, 1661, entered 
Ac. upon the other. 

e of September 12, the ſame Year, he was > created Doctor of the Civil 
ryed Law, in which he appears to have had ſuch a competent Know- 
git Jedge as to have greatly exceeded the Expectations of his 
ler- Friends. 

„ in Among his other Accompliſhments, he had gained fo conſi- 
d derable a Skill in Architecture, that he was ſent for, the ſame 
ſtead Year, from Oxferd, by Order of King Charles II. to aſſiſt Sir Joln 
nene Denham, Surveyor- general of his Majeſty's Works. 

re to May 20, 1663, he was choſen a Fellow of the Royal 
from Society, being one of thoſe who were firſt appointed by the 
perty Council after the Grant of their Charter; and not long after, 
that it being expected that the King would make the Society. a 
ham, Viſit, the Lord Brownker, then Preſident, by Letter, deſired 
t Or-. BR Dr. Wren's Advice, who was then at Oxford, whit Experi- 


M. ments would de moſt proper for his Majeſty's Entertainment. 
De. To whom the Doctor, in his Anſwer, dated Fuly 3o, 1663, 
um; recommends principally the Torcellian Experiment, and the 
ague, Weather-Needle, as being not bare Amuſements, but uſeſul, 


n his and likewiſe neat in their Operation. The noble Inſtitution of 
lonth BN this illuſtrious Body, Dr. Wien greatly promoted, by many 
ations curious and uſeful Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy, natural Philoſo- 
rs, to phy, and other Sciences, related in the Hiſtory of the Royal So- 
Nor at cety, where the ingenious Author Mr. Thomas Sprat, who was 
game then a Member of it, has given the following Account of 
Moni. them, taken from the Regiſters and other Books of the 8 Society 
all the wo the Year 1665, Wa that e was not p. tbliſhed till 
hema- 1655 ; 


ſolved The 
like. | | 
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The firſt Inſtance (ſays he) which I ſhall mention to which 
he may lay peculiar Claim, is the Doctrine of Motion, which i 
the moſt conſiderable of all others for eſtabliſhing the firſt Pri. 
ciples of Philoſophy by geometrical Demonſtrations. Dr. Vn 
produced before the Society an Inſtrument to repreſent the Ef. 
fects of all Sorts of Impulſes made between two hard globous 
Bodies, either of equal or of different Bigneſs and Swiftneſs, 


following or meeting each other, or the one moving and the 


other at reſt, From theſe Varieties aroſe many unexpected Ef. 
feats, of all which he demonſtrated the true Theories, after 
they had been confirmed by many Experiments. Theſe he 
propoſed as the Principles of all Demonſtration in natural Philo- 
ſophy. Nor can it ſeem ſtrange, that theſe Elements ſhould 
be of ſuch univerſal Uſe, if we conſider, that Generation, Cot- 
ruption, Alteration, and all the Viciſſitudes of Nature are nothing 
elſe but the Effects ariſing from the Meeting and inteſtine Motion 
of little Bodies of different Figures, Magnitudes and Velocities, 


The ſecond Work which he has advanced, is the Hiſtory f 


Segſons, which will be of admirable Benefit to Mankind if pro- 
perly attended to. His Propoſal was, to comprehend a Diary 
of Wind, Weather, and other Conditions of the Air, as to 
Heat, Cold, and Weight; and alſo a general Deſcription of 


the Year, whether healthful or contagious to Men or Beaſts; 


with an Account of epidemical Diſeaſes, of Blaſts, Mill-dews, 
and other Accidents belonging to Grain, Cattle, Fiſh, Fow|, 
and Inſects: And becauſe the Difficulty of a conſtant Obſervx 
tion of the Air, by Night and Day, ſeemed invincible, he 
therefore deviſed a Clock to be annexed to a Weather-cock 
which moved a Rundle covered with Paper, upon which the 
Clock moved a black-lead Pencil, ſo that the Obſerver, by the 
Traces of the Pencil on the Paper, might certainly conclude 
what Winds had blown in his Abſence. After the like Manner, 
he contrived a Thermometer to be its own Regiſter ; and be- 
cauſe the uſual Thermometers were not found to give a true 
Meaſure of the Extention of the Air, by reaſon that the acciden- 
tal Gravity of the Liquor, as it lay higher or lower in the Glaſs, 


weighed unequally on the Air, and gave it a farther Conſtruc- 


tion or Extention, ovet and above that which was _—_— by 
Heat 


the TI 
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ch Heat and Cold, therefore he invented a circular Thermometer, 
is in which the Liquor occaſions no Fallacy, but remains always 
in- in one Height, moving the whole Inſtrument like a Wheel on 
2 its Axis. 

l. He contrived an a to meaſure the Quantity of Rain 
ous that falls: This, as ſoon as it is full, will pour out itſelf, and; 
eſs; at the Year's End, diſcover how mich Rain has fallen on a given 


the Space of Land, in order to the Theory of Vapours, Rivera, 


Ef. Seas, Sc. 
He deviſed many ſubtle Ways for the eaſier finding the Gravi- 


ſter 
he ty of the Atmoſphere, the Degrees of Drought and Moiſture, 
1 and many of its other Accidents. Amongſt theſe Inſtruments, 


there are Balances which are uſeful to other Purpoſes, that ſhew 
the Weight of the Air by their ſpontaneous Inclinatidn. 
| He made great Additions to the new Diſcoveries on Pendu- 
ums, and among other Things ſnewed, that there may be pro- 
duced a natural STANDARD for Meaſure from the Pendulum 
for vulgar Uſe. 
lle has invented many Ways to make aſtronomical Obſerva- 
tons more accurate and eaſy. He has fitted and hung Qua- 
dants, Sextants, and Radii more commodiouſly. than formerly. 


n of le made two Teleſcopes to open with a Joint like a Sector, by 
its; which Obſervers may infallibly take a Diſtance to half Mi- 
ews, ſutes, and find no Difference in the ſame Obſervations reiterated 
owl; M reral Times. 


He has added many Sorts of Retes, Screws, and other Devi- 
ts, for Improvement of Teleſcopes for taking ſmall Diſtances, 
ud apparent Diameters, to Seconds. He made Apertures for 
aking in more or leſs Light, as the Obſerver pleaſes, by open- 


the I us and ſhuting like the Pupil of the Eye, the better to fit Glaſſes 
dude br crepuſculine Obſervations. — He has added much to 
mer, de Theory of Dioptrics, much to the Manufacture of grinding 
be- 200d Glaſſes. He has attempted, and not without Succels, 


te making of Glaſſes of other Forms than ſpherical, He 
las exactly meaſured and delineated the Spheres of the Humours 
nthe Eye, whoſe Proportions one to the other were only gueſſed 
Pons This accurate. Diſcuſſion produced the Reaſons why 

M m m | we 
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we ſee Things erected, and that RefleQtion nn as much 
fo Viſion as Re fraction. 
He diſplayed a natural and eaſy Theory of "PORN which 


exactly anſwered every Experiment. He fully demonſtra. 
ted all Dioptrics in a few Propoſitions, ſhewing not only, as in 
Kepler's Dioptrics, the common Properties of Glaſſes, but the 
Proportions by which the individual Rays cut the Axis, and 
each other, upon which the Charges of the Teleſcapes, or the 
Proportion of the Eye-glaſſes and Apertures, are demonſtrably 
diſcovered. | 

He made conſtant Obſervations an Saturn, and a Theory 
of that Planet truly anſwering all Obſervations, before the 
printed Diſcourſe of Hugenius, on that Subject, appeared. 

He has eſſayed to make a true Selenography by Meaſure, the 
World having nothing yet but Pictures, rather than Surveys or 
| Maps of the Moon. He has ſtated the Theory of the Moon's 

Tiibration, as far as his Obſervations could carry him. He has 
compoſed a Junar Globe, repreſenting not only the Spots and 
various Degrees of Whiteneſs u upon the Surface, but the Hills, 
Eminencies, and Cavities moulded in ſolid Work. The Globe, 
thus faſhioned into a true Model of the Moon, ag you turn it to 
the Light, repreſents all the menſtrual Phaſes, with the Variety 
of Appearances that ha ppen from the Shadows of the Mountain 
and Valleys. 

T his lunar Globe was formed not only at the Requeſt of the 
Royal Society, but likewiſe by the Command of King Charts 
IF. whoſe Pleaſure for the Proſecution and perfecting of it was 
| ſignified by a Letter under the joint Hands of Sir Robert Moir 
and Sir Paul Nee, and his Majeſty's Approbation of it, when 
Gniſbed, was ſuch, that he ordered it to be placed among the 
Curioſities of his Cabin, and beſtowed on him Marks of his 
royal Favour. He made Maps of the Pleiades and other teleſco- 
pical Stars, and propoſed Methods to determine the great Doubt 
of the Earth's Motion, or Reſt, by the ſmall Stars about the 
Pole to be ſeen in large Teleſcopes. 

In order to Navigation, he has carfully purſued many mag: 
netical Experiments, of which the following is one of the noblel. 


and molt fruitful of 1 A large Terella is placed in 
the 


bag- 
bleit 
«| in 

th 


: * 
# 
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the midſt of a plane Board with a Hole, into which the Terella 
i half immerſed, till it be like a Globe with the Poles in the 
Horizon. Then is the Plane duſted over, with Steel-filings, 
equally from a Sieve, The Duſt, by the magnetical Virtue, is 
immediately figured into Furrows that bend like a Sort of Helix, 
proceeding as it were out of one Pole and returning into the 
ether. And the whole Plane is thus figured like the Circles of 
2 Planiſphere. : | 

It being a Queſtion at this Time among the Problems of Na- 
vigation very well worth refolving, to what mechanical Powers 
failing againſt the Wind was reducible; he ſhewed it to be a 
Wedge. And he demonſtrated, how a tranſcient Force upon 
an oblique Plane would cauſe the Motion of the Plane againſt 
the firſt Mover; and he made an Inſtrument that mechanically 


| produced the ſame Effect, and ſhewed the Reaſon of Sailing to 


al Winds. | | 
The geometrical Mechanics of Rowing, he ſhewed to be a 
yectis on a moving, or cedent Fulcrum. For this End, he 
made Inſtruments to find what the Expanſion of Body was to- 
wards the Hindrance of Motion in a liquid Medium, and what 
Degree of Impediment was produced, by what Degree of Ex- 
panſion, with other Things that are the neceſſary Elements for 
lying down the Geometry of Sailing, Swimming, Rowing, Fly- 
ing, and the Fabrics of Ships. | 
He invented a very ſpeedy and curious Way of Etching. He 


 farted many Things towards the Emendation of Water-works. 


He likewiſe: made ſome Inſtruments of Reſpiration, and for 
training the Breath ſrom fuliginous Vapours, to try whether 
the fame Breath, ſo purified, will ſerve again. | po 


He was the firſt Inventor of drawing Pictures by microſcopi- 


alGlaſſes. He found out perpetual, at leaſt long lived Lamps, 
for keeping a perpetual regular Heat, in order to various Ules, 
4 hatching of. Eggs, Inſects, Production of Plants, chymical 
Preparations, imitating Nature in producing Foſſils and Mine- 


nls, keeping the Motion of Watches equal in order to Longi- 


tudes and. aſtronomical Uſes, and infinite other Advantages, 

. le was the firſt Author of the noble anatomical Experiment of 

ſjecting Liquor into the Veing of Animals ; an Experiment now 
1 7 N | a com- 
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commonly known, but long ſince exhibited to the Meetings at 
Oxfoxd,. and thence carried by ſome Germans and publiſheq z. 
broad. By this Operation diverſe Creatures were immediately 
purged, vomited, intoxicated, killed, or revived, according to 
the Quality of the Liquor injected. Hence aroſe many new Ex. 
petiments, and chiefly that of transfuſing Blood, which hay 
been proſecuted, in ſundry Inſtances that will probably end in ex. 
traordinary Succeſs, : 

Phjs. is- a. ſhort Account of the principal Diſcoveries which 
Dr. Hiren preſented, or ſuggeſted to the Royal Society. Some 
of theſe, it muſt be acknowledged, were before invented, and 
by him improved: Others ſuggeſted by him, and carried to 
greater Perfection by the Induſtry of other Hands. We do not 


- Purpoſe to rob him, or them, of their due Honour; but fo far 


as the Invention or Improvement appears to be his, the Mention 
of them is a juſt Tribute due to his Memory; which he was ſo 
far from uſurping the Fame of ſrom other Men, that he oſten 
endeavoured to conceal his own Name. 1 

In the Year 1665, he went over to France, where he not only 
ſurveyed all the Buildings of Note, but took particular Notice 
of what was moſt remarkable in every Branch of Mechanics, 
and, according to his own Expreſſions in a Letter, greatly en- 
larged his Knowledge aud refined his Taſte in Architecture. 
Upon his return Home, he was appointed Architect, and one 
of the Committee for Repair of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
Within a few. Days after the Fire of Land, 1666, he drew a 
Plan for a new City, and preſented it to the King, Who produ- 
ced:it himſelf before his Council and manifeſted much Approba- 
tion of it: Which Model was likewiſe laid before the Parlia- 
ment. This Model of Dr. Wren's was ſo formed, that the chief 
Streets were to croſs each other at right Angles, with leſſer Streets 
between them; the Churches, public Buildings, &c. ſo diſpo- 
fed, as not to interfere with the Streets, and four Piazza's placed 
at proper Diſtances. This Plan was engraved-from the Au- 
thor's own Draught by H. Hulftergh, 1724; but though the 
Parliament, &c. did not agree to the Plan he propoſed, Hiſtory 
acknowledges it reflected a Luſtre on his Character: And, upon 
the Deceaſe of Sir John. Denham, r668, he ſucceeded him = 
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the Office of Surveyor General of his Majeſty's Works. And 
the Theatre at Oxford will be a laſting Monument of his great 
Abilities; belides St. Stephen's Church at Halbroke, that of St. D 
Mary le Bow, and the Cathedral of St. Paul, which have more. 
immediately engroſſed the Attention of the Public. The Va- 
fiery of Buſineſs in which he was engaged, preventing his con- 
fant Attendance, he reſigned his Savillian Ptofeſſorſuip at Ox- 
ford, April , 167 3, and the Year following he py: 
from his Majeſty King Charles, the Honour of Knighthood. 

Some Time after, he married the Daughter of Sir Thomas 
Crgghill, by whom he had one Son: She dying ſoon after, he 
married a Daughter of. the Right Hon. William, Lord Fitz- 
Willam, by whom he had two Children, a Son named William, 
and a Daughter of her Name. — 858 the Year 1680, he 
was choſen Preſident of the Royal Society. Th 1684, he was 
pointed Architect, and a Comte of Chelſea College, 
He fat twice, as Repreſentative in Parliamenty viz. for Plimp- 
im in Devonſhire in 1685, and, in 1700, for Melcombe Regis iti 
Dirſtſbire. He was appointed Surveyor of the Abbey in 1698, 
ind continued that Office till April 1718; on which Accounts 
he reſided, ſometimes at Hampton-Courty. and ſometimes at St. 
Janes's 3 but, in removing for his Winter Nſidence, he is ſaid 
to have taken a Cold which he never recovered, but died the 
25th Day of February, 1723, in the giſt Year of his Age. 
lle died, as he: lived, with great Calmneſs and Serenity; his 
Funeral attended by perſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, and 
lis Corpſe depoſited in a Vault under the South Wing of the 
Choir of St. _ with the lowing O_ Infctiptions > algo 


| "Ss net 
5 8 WEN, Knight, | 
The Builder of this Cathedral Church of St. Pai * 
Who died in the Year of our Lord 17233, 
And of his Age XCI. ; 


Nun. 
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Th LI F E of E Dr. Roper Hooxr, : 

ſo 

R. Nobert Hooke, was an eminent 1 . A 
tician, Aſtronomer, and Optician, of the laſt Century, W 

and we may very properly introduce the Life of this great Man at 
with a Memorandum found in his Pockee-Diary; dated April an 
10, 1697, in his own Hand, viz. - en 
I began this Day to write the Hiſtory of my own Life, fed 
wherein I will attempt to comprize as many -remarkable Pf. ric 
ſages as I can now remember, or collect out of ſuch Memo. the 
rials as I have kept in Writing, or are in the Regiſters of the WW d 


| Rol Socicty, together with all my Inventions, Diſcoveries, Ex. ll 
periments, and Diſcourſes, which I have made from Time v in 
Time, with the Succeſs and good Effect of them, &c. &c. 2. = 
cording to real Truth and Matter of Fact.“ And accordingly the 
ye. find the Time of his Birth, and ſome Circumſtances of h dif 
Vouth particularly ſpecified. But the further Account of this in 1 
and the more important Memoires of his Life and Actions, on tiot 
account of his Indiſpoſition, were left to the Care of, and ſince 
publiſhed by Mr. Richard Walker, which are prefixed to his Pol: 
humous Works, from whence we have given the following Ab- 
ſtrat : Dr. Robert Heote was born at Freſhwater, on the Wel | 
Side of the /e of Wight, the 18ih of Fuly, 1635 : That be- mac 
ing very weak and infirm, he was nurſed at home, and with 
noch Care advanced to the State of Vouth, and rendered cu. 
pable of beginning fuch an Education as his Father, who wat 


a Clergyman, intended to give him: For his Father, notwith- 8 
ſtanding the Weakneſs of his Conſtitution, found he had a te. pfee 
markable Genius, a ready Apprehenfion; a ſtrong Memon 165 
and a ſurprizing Invention. After he had learned the Engliſ the! 
he was ſoon Maſter of the Latin Grammar; but here he ſtop . 
ped for ſome Time, from the Interruptions of Illneſs, and bi thin 
Father declined any Hopes of ſeeing him a Man and a Schola thod 
His Father now eoncluded to put him to a Watch: maker, of C 
Limner, or ſome other Mechanical Profeſſion, for which he Thi 
ſeemed qualified in ſome Meaſure by his natural Genius; bi mh" 
at this Time, when we find he was only 13 Years of Age, bh dis! 


* Fathe 


— 
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Father died, viz. in October 1648. ” Tzis is the Sum of what 
he has left under his own Hands. This early Propenſity 
toMechanics might probably be aſſiduouſſy improved by him for 
ſome ſucceeding Years, but we do not meet with any particular 
Account of him for an Interval of five or fix Years, but that he 
'was for fome Time with Sir Peter Leliy, then with Mr. Bu 
at We efiminſter-School, where he applied himſelf to the Latin 
and Greet, in which he ſoon made a conſiderable Profici- 
ency, and at the fame Time got ſome Inſight i into the Know- 
ledge of the Hebrew. Before he left Dr. Buſby he fell ſe- 
riouſly upon the Study of the Mathematics, in which he took 
the moſt regular Method, firſt making himſelf Maſter of Eu- 
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Fe ds Elements, and afterwards ſtudied their Application. 
g- From J/e/tminfler- School, he went to the Unverſity of Oxfard | 
me to | in 1653, and took the Degree of Maſter of Arts about 1660. 


Lc About the Year 165 5, his Talents became more conſpi picuous to 


the World; there being then a great Concourſe of People of 


| | 

i diſtinguiſhed Learning, they took great Notice of his F atility 
* this in mechanic Invention, and publickly in: their Approba- 
85 On tion of them. 


| ſince 
Poſt 


His firſt Invention, which merited, or at leaſt happily met 
with popular Eſteem, was a Draught of the Air- pump and all 
its Parts, as it was afterwards publiſhed by Mr. Boyle. 

The ſame Year, as he himſelf informs us, he contrived and 
made many Trials about the Art of flying in the Air, and mov- 
ing very ſwift on the Land and Water; but finding, by Trial, 
that the Muſcles of a Man's Body were not ſufficient for any 
vg of this Kind, &c, he dropt the Attempt. 

Soon aſter, upon ſome Acquaintance with Dr. Ward, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the Improvement of the Pendulum, and, in 
1656, and 1657, contrived a Way to continue the Motion of 
nnn ſo much commended by Riccialus in his Aima- 
teftum, The Succeſs he met with engaged him farther to 
think of improving it, for finding the Longitude; and the Me- 
tod he had before tryed led him to the Uſe of Springs inftead 
of Gravity, for the making the Body vibrate in any Poſture, 
This Attempt he ſeemed well ſatisfied might be improved, to 
nſwer the Deſign of jt: and on this Account he communicated 
this Ivention to diverſe of his F * particular] y Mr. Boyle, and 


craved 


are at 7 made without any F eee 


' , ——— About the Year 1656, he produced a Piece of Watch- 
work of his own, Contrivance, to meaſure Time more exadly 


both at. Sea and Land, — but there were ſome Deficiencies; 
ſo. that about this Time many curious Experiments, Obſer- 
vations, and Enquiries were made by him, and Inſtruments 
contrived for that Purpoſe, as particularly the Barometer, of 
which he ingeniouſly acknowledges. the. firſt Riſe of the In- 
vention was a Suggeſtion of Sir. Chriſtopher Wren, in order ta 
find whether the Hypotheſis of Des Cartes, for giving the Res- 
ſon of the Tides from the Preſſure of the Moon upon the 
Air in its Paſſage by the Meridian were true or not. 

About the Year. 1657, as he informs us, he applied him- 
ſelf more particularly to the Study of Aſtionomy, and in 1659 
and 1659, he contrived ſeveral aſtronomical Inſtruments fo 
making Obſervations both by Sea and Land; which; he afters 
wards produced before the Roya / Saciety. He now contrived-the 
Circular Pendulum, and the Uſe of it for continuing the Motion 
of another Pendulum, which he likewiſe ſhewed to. the Nh 
Society, before they were eonſtituted by Royal Charter. 
- he Year 1660, this illuſtrious Society was founded, 

and Dr. Hooke was introduced into, their Service, as-Curaton 
In 1661 a Debate aroſe in the Society about the Cauſe of th 
riſong of Water in ſlender glaſs Tubes hightt thai in larger. Thiz 
Diſcourſe was · wrote and publiſhed, and Mr. Hooke's Explict 
tion of this Phænomenon made him the more regarded. From 
this Time the Society's, Journals gave: ſufficient Teſtimoniab 
of his Performance; to which we refer the Curious, Some 
of them are, 1 

Experiments of breaking glaſs, Bubbles 3 with Obſer 
vations, thereon, before the. Society. Other Experiment! 
to explicate the Nature and Quality, of the Air, Viz. as to it 
Gravitation, its different Effects when rarified, condenſed aui 
8 wich ite e che Life of Animale, and maintaining 


| cendirig and de: icending Bodies in them. 
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1 = Flame, or cauſe the Diſſolution of Bodies by Fire; alive 
Animal and Lamp being incloſed together in a Receiver, ſhew- 
ed the Pabulum Vite, and Flamma to be much the ſame. At 
which Time he made the Experiment of keeping a Dog alive, 
his Thorax being laid open, by blowing freſh Air into his Lungs;® 
which plainly ſhews the Uſe of the Air 5 and Difference between 
venal and arterial Blood. 

He ſhewed what Addition of Weight is given to Fluids by aſ- 
The different 
ſpecifc Weight of hot and cold Water, with the Uſes to be 
made thereof. Of the Difference of Ice and Water, with 
the Reſraction of other Fluids, by a particular Inſtrument adap- 
ted to that Purpoſe, which is deſcribed in his Preface to his Mi- 
rragraphy. - Other Experiments and Contrivances, to ſhew 
the Force and Velocity of Bodies failing from ſeveral Heights 
Pendulums of 290 Feet long, the Difference of the Barometer at 
ſeveral Heights; Experiments to improve Land-Carriages; 
Methods of conveying ſecret and quick Intelligence; w Jo 
ſtruments to meaſure Time exactly, to the Second of a Minute 
by the Sun or Stars; to try the Strength of Gun- powder; 
an Engine for cutting the Teeth of Watch- wheels, an 
laention of great Accuracy nnd now in conſtant Uſe, 

About this Time he fixed the Standard for the Thermometer 
from the Point of Freezing; and contrived a Way for making the 
Motions of the Barometer more ſenſible. 

In February, 1663, he contrived a Way to ſupply freſh Air 
to the Urinator under the Diving-bell, by a Chain of Buckets, 
and a leaden Box for his Mead when he went out of the Bell, to 
be ſupplied with freſh Air from the Bell. | 

In Juh, 1664, he produced an Experiment t. to ſhew the 
Nunber of Vibrations of an extended String, made in a determi- 
tate Time, requiſite to give a certain Tone or Note, by which 
t was found that a Wirt, making 272 Vibrations in one Second 
of Time, ſounded G So! Re Ut in the Scale of all Muſics 
her Experimente were made of the Diviſion of a Moni- 


. 
fe liketviſe made ſeveral Experiments of the Velocity of Boz | 
lis linking and rifing i in Water, in order to aſcertain that Con- 
Ooo h trivance, 
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trivance, which was after made Public, of meaſuring the Sealy 
Depth with the Sounding-ball. 

At ſeveral Meetings of the Society in 1664, he produced his 
microſcopical Obſervations, and read the Explications and Dif. 
courſes made upon them, which were after publiſhed i in his Mi. 
crographia, and greatly admired. 

In this Year, Sir John Cutler gave a Salary of 5ol, per Am, 
at the Direction of the Royal Society, for reading mechanical Lee. 
tures. Mr. Flooke was accordingly choſe, with an additional 
Salary. Theſe Lectures, and other Collections, were alter. 
wards publiſhed, 
| The generous Ardor of this Society continued till the Cloſe of 
this Year, and ſome Part of 166 55 when, by Reaſon of a Zreat 
Mortality, they were obliged to deſiſt their weekly Meetings 
till the 14th of March 1666, 

In this Interim, the Members retired to ſeveral Places in the 
Country: Mr. Hole accompanied Dr. Millins and ſome otker 
Gentlemen to Banſted Downs, where ſeveral Experiments were 
made during this Receſs, an Account of which was brought in to 
the Society. 

At their firſt Meeting in March, Mr. Hoke produced a very 
ſmall Quadrant for obſerving accurately to Minutes and Seconds; 
it had an Arm moving on it, by Means of a Screw lying on the 
Limb of the Quadrant. 

On May 23, Mr. Hoke read a Paper, explicating the Inflezion 
of a direct Motion into a Curve, by a ſupervening and attradive 
Principle, which was approved and regiſtered. 

Auguſt 1, he read his Obſerv ations of the Comet in 1664, af- 
This produced a Contrivance, to 
ſhew that the circular Pendulum was made of two ſtrait Lines 
| croſting each other. | 

The dreadful Conflagration was now another great Hindenfte 
to the Society's Proceedings, ſo that they removed to Greſham: 
And on the 9th of Sept. 1666, he produced a Model for the re- 
building of the City, which was by maby competent Judge 
highly approved. 

October 31, 1666, he mend his inclining Pendulum, ith 
the Uſes thereof, to regulate the Motions of» a Clock as exabtl 
as by a long one. 
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On the gth of January, 1665, he having been ſollicited to 
proſecute his Obſervations of the Earth's Parallax, formerly b 
bim propoſed, he preſented a large Account of the Reſult of 
theſe his Obſervations to the Royal Seciety, which were afterwards 
niinted in his Attempt to prove the Motion of the Earth, 1667, 
being the firſt of his Cutlerian Lectures publiſhed. | 

On-the 6th of February following, he produced his new Lamp, 
contrived ſo as to ſupply the Oil as it waſted, in juſt Proportion : 
The farther Deſcription and Explication of which, with many 
curious Remarks, were publiſhed in 1667. 

On the 17th of June (and ſome following Days) 1667, he 
read to the Society ſeveral Diſcourſes of the Cauſes, Powers, and 
Effects of Earthquakes, affirming, that great Hills and Moun- 
tzins in the World have been raiſed by them, of which Sub- 
ict he at ſeveral Times af terwards read many other Diſcourſes 

and Lectures. 

In Julp, 1667, he 6154 ſeveral Experiments upon himſelf, in 
an exhauſted Receiver big enough to contain a Man: This was 
then thought to be the only Experiment of the Kind that had 
ever been tried. 

About the ſame Time, he contrived a new Micrometer, of 
es Charge and Difficulty than that invented by Mr. Gafcoigne, 
with Screws. And the December following, he produced. 
ſome farther Improvements of that Inſtrument. 

January 16, 1667, he produced his new Contrivance of pro- 
moting the Vibration of Pendules, ſo as effectually to prevent 
al Cheques, which he recommended as a new and great Im- 
provement. 

April , 1668, he produced two Inſtruments, whereby the 
denſe of Hearing might be promoted. | 

May 14, he exhibited ſome Experiments, to ſhew the De- 
— of the Penetration of Liquors i in Oil of Vitriol and Fair- 

ater, 

In this, and ſome following Months, he read ſome Diſcourſes 
about the meaſuring a Degree of the Earth ; he propoſed diverſe 
Methods of performing it, and he 3 it as his Opinion, 


hat one of the exacteſt Ways of Meaſuring was by making ac- 
curate Obſervations of the Heavens, to a Second, by a perpen- 


Ucular Tube: And then to take exact Diſtances by Angles, to 
* 
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a Second alſo; which appears to be the Method obſerved by the 


French not long after: We find alſo, that he invented: 
Sort of travelling Calaſh for that Purpoſe, which ſhouts de: 
ſcribe, upon Paper, hot only the Menſuration of the Way core 
over; but the ſeveral Aſcents and Deſcents, together with the 
Turnings and Windings of the Calafh; or the Points of tlie Com- 
paſs upon which the Perſon travelled; with other Contrivances 
of this Kind, mentioned in his Journal, which we have not the 
Pleaſure to find were ever publiſhed: . 

In January 7; 1678, he firſt propoſed a Drop of Mercury 
for an univerſal Standard; and in April following ſhewed; an 
Experiment with a Solution of Copper; to repreſent the Appeii- 
ance of Clouds and other aerial Meteors, by dropping into it ſe: 
veral Salts; &r. —— and, at the ſame Time; ſhewed the 
Uſe of introducing the Pictures of Objects into a dark Room for 


Painting, and contrived a Box for that Purpoſe like what is now 


uſed for taking perſpeRive Views. 
In the Year 1671, ſeveral Diſcourſes and Papers paſſed be- 
tween the learned Mr, Newton and Mr. Hoke concerning a 
new Theory of Light and Colours, which was afterward prin: 
ted. „ 
About this Time he made a Propoſition for perfecting all Sort 
of Optic-glaſſes, the Secret of which was delivered in an Ana- 
gram to the Preſident, Lord Broiunker. | | 
-" Soon after commenced the Diſpute between him and Herrli 
concerning the Preference of plain and teleſcopical Sights for a- 
tronomical Inſtruments; which appears to have been managtd 
with too much Warmth z which occaſioned many othier judici- 
ous Gentlemen to enter into the Enquiry; and, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, facilitate a greater Harmony, &c. | 3 
In 1674, Mr. Haote produced an Engine, or Inſtrument, to 
perform any arithmetical Operation, which met with great 
r | | 
| The latter End of the ſame Year, the Royal Society kept their 
weekly Meeting at Greſham College again; and on the 15th of 
Fanuary, 1674, he ſhewed a Way to determine how ſinall at 
Angle the unaſſiſted Eye is able to diſcern, by which it was found, 
that none of the Perſons preſent could ſee a much leſs Angle that 
that of one Minute. 


= 
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After this Time, a Variety of magnetical Experiments were 
made by him : He propoſed a Theory of the Variation, which. 
was afterward publiſhed. 

On the 4th of February following, he read ſeveral Obſerva- 
tions and Diſcoveries relative to the Structure of the Muſcles | in 
Animals. 8 

March 18, he made an Fhiperimant of a new Property of 
Light, having before read ſome Diſcourſes on this Subject. 

Mr, Oldenburgh, the Secretary of the Royal Society, dying in 
the Time of their Receſs, Mr. Hoe was deſired to accept the 
Place, which he did the 25th of October, 1677, and the ſame 
Day produced his new and curious Water-poiſe, an Account of 
which is publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactians, Ne. 197. 

February 1677, on Account of Monſ. Gallet's Obſervations of 
the oval Figure of Mercury in the Sun, he gave ſundry Reaſons 
for the prolated oval Figure of the Planets : Soon after printed. 

He made and preſented many curious Obſervations on Ani- 
nalculæ in Pepper-water, and other Seeds ſteeped in Water, 
confirming Monſ. Lewenhoect's Aſſertions, and propoſed. ſome 
Improvement of Microſcopes. 

He likewiſe produced ſome Inſtruments, more accurate than 
the former, for ſounding the Sea's Depth, and bringing up Wa- 
ter or other Subſtances from the Bottom. 

April 25, 1678, he ſhewed an Experiment, further to ex- 
plain the Action of a Muſcle, which was, by a Chain of ſmall 
Bladders faſtened together, ſo as by blowing into one Pipe the 
whole might be ſucceſſively filled, and by that Means contracted, 
ſuppoſing the Fibres of the Muſcles, which ſeemed like a Neck- | 
hee of Pearl in a Microſcope, might be filled with a very agile 
Matter, which he thought moſt likely to be Air; and likewiſe 
rad ſeveral Diſcourſes,_ and ſhewed Experiments, in order to 
confirm his Theory of Springs and ſpringy Bodies. He 


ifterwards produced an Invention, to ſhew the true mathematical 
Form of all Manner of Arches, for Building, with the true But- 
ment neceſſary to each of them, &c, 

In Auguſt, 1678, his Grace the Duke of Ne folk, having 
den the Arundelian Library to the Rojal Society, Mr. Hooke was 
Moſen an Aſſiſtant, or Librarian. 

. | In 
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In the Beginning of the Year 1679, ſeveral Experiments were 
repeated, with ſundry Improvements, to examine into the Uſe 
of the Air in Reſpiration, by including Animals in common, n- 
rified, and condenſed Air; as likewiſe concerning the Neceſſiy 
of Air to maintain Fire, &c. ſome Contrivances were exhibited 
to explain the different Gravitation of the Air, and to ſhew that 
Vapours preſs only according to their own Gravity, and not AC 
cording to the Space they take up in the Atmoſphere. 
Experiments were alſo made by him, this Year, of the Mixture 


of Metals, in which there was obſerved a real Penetration, the 


Compoſitum being ſpecifically heavier than either of the Metals be- 
fore Mixture: And alſo tried ſome Experiments to ſhew whether 
the Earth moved with a diurnal Motion, or not. | 

In 1680, he produced a new invented Level ; and in Noven- 
ber he read Obſervations upon the Comet then appearing. — 
He likewiſe ſhewed a Contrivance, by a Statera, to examine the 
attractive Power of the Magnet at ſeveral Diſtances. 

In 1681, he read a Lectures of Light, and luminous 
Bodies. He likewiſe produced a new Sea-quadrant, for 
making Obſervations with more Accuracy than could be done by 
any Inſtrument hitherto known. After this, he demon- 
ſtrated a very expeditious Way for drawing the Rhumb-lines ex- 
actly true upon a Globe, by an Inſtrument grounded upon the 
ſame Principle with the other. 

In 1682, he ſhewed an Inftrument to deſcribe all Sorts of 
Helices upon a Cone, whereby to divide any given Length inta 
almoſt any Number of equal given Parts: This he apprehended 
very uſeful for perfecting aſtronomical and geographical Inſtu- 
ments: This he applied to the deſcribing all Variety of 
Ellipſes. He likewiſe added ſome farther Diſcourſes on 
Light : — Another on Memory; and how we come by the 
Notion of Time. 

Aſter this Time he became more reſerved Be tale 
reading LeQures, or ſhewing Experiments : But at Length wa 
prevailed on to read a few more Lectures, viz- on the unequal 
diurnal Motion of the Earth, gave a Deſcription of ſe- 
veral Ways of making a portable Sea-barometer. — Other 
Lectures he read on the Methods of i * ſounding Inſſru- 
en, Sc. 
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In 1691, he was, by Archbiſhop Tillfan, advanced to the 


Degree of Doctor in Phyſic. ——— Sometime after, he read a 
Lecture about the prolated ſpheroidical Figure of the Sun, and 


other Phænomena thereof: Of the Maculæ and Faculz, 


G. — of making a Helioſcope by four reflecting Planes in a 24 

mot Tube; or a Teleſcope for viewing Planets and fixed Stars, 

by two Reflexions in a Tube of 40 Feet, with Monſieur __ 
an's 120 foot Glaſs, which was much approved. 

The laſt Lecture our Author mentions him to read was, * 
27; 1698, viz. upon Huygen's Cofmatheoros, and ſhewed a Mo- 
dule of Saturn and his Ring. 

From this Time he viſibly declined, and his Sight ſo greatly 
failed him, that he could not read at all: But waiting his ap- 
proaching End, he died on the 3d of March, 1703, aged 67. 

As we have given ſo particular an Account of un Experi- 

ments, which were moſt conſiderable in themſelves, or brought 
neareſt to Perfection, moſt of which were publiſhed ſeparately, 
or together, in his Life-time, almoſt every Year affording ſome 
new Productions from his Pen, it would be intirely needleſs to 
enumerate all his Publications: The curious Reader may ſee 
them particularized in Ward's Life of the Profeſſors of Greſham 
Colege, in No. 35; beſides his poſthumous Works, and ſeve- 
al Manuſcripts highly eſteemed and preſerved by William Jones, 
iq and others of his Friends, a Variety of his curious Diſco- 
reries hath been publiſhed, from Time to 1 in the Philoſo- 
thual Tranſactions. 

As to his Perſon, he made but a mean Appearance, being 
ery ſmall and ſomewhat crooked ; but he had an active, pene- 
rating, indefatigable Genius, ſparing no Pains in Queſt of the 
Truth in Relation to whatever came under his Conſideration, 
& which he made a practical Improvement. In his Life, he 
aways expreſſed a great Veneration for the eternal and immenſe 
Cauſe of all Beings, as may be ſeen in many Parts of his Writ- 
ing: For he ſeldom received any remarkable Benefit from God, 
vithout thankfully acknowledging the Mercy : And whenever 
he made any conſiderable Diſcovery in Nature, invented an 
uktul Contrivance, or found out any difficult Problem, he did 
not omit ſetting down, in his Diary, his Acknowledgments to 


omni- 
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omnipotent Wiſdom. The Scriptures he likewiſe Nudied in th 
original Language, regarding them AS the Rule of * ren 
and Practice. 
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The LIFE of Joann ans, 


OHN COLLINS, an eminent Accomptant and Mathe. 
matician, was the Son of a non-conformiſt Divine, waz 
born at Mood Eaton near Oxford, on the 5th of March, 1624; 
at ſixteen Years of Age he was put Apprentice to a Bookſeller at 
Oxford; but his Genius became ſo remarkable for the Study of 
mechanical and mathematical Sciences,. that he was taken under 


the Tuition of Mr. Marr, a Favourite of King Charles I. at 


that Time Clerk of his Majeſty's Kitchen: But ſoon after ſe- 
parated, by Royal Donation, to his Studies, and drew ſeveral 
Dials, which were placed at different Parts, and in different 
' Poſitions, in the Royal Gardens: And under him Mr. Coll 
made no ſmall Progreſs in the Mathematics. But the inteſtine 
Wars and Troubles increafing, he was obliged to quit that di- 
tuation, and then choſe to go Abroad, with Intention to proſe- 
cute his favourite Study; and, upon his Return, he took upon 
him the Profeſſion of an Accomptant, and publiſhed, in the 
Year 1652, a large Work entitled, An Introduction to Merchant 
Accompts, which ſhewed no ſmall Talents in that Branch of Lite- 
Tature. This was followed by many other Publications on dif- 
ferent Branches of Accompts, — and in the Year 1658, he 
publiſhed a Treatiſe called, The Sector on a Quadrant, contain- 
ing the Deſcription and Uſe of four ſeveral Quadrants, each ac- 
commodated to the making of Sun-dials, Qc. to which he at- 
terwards added an Appendix, concerning reflected Dialing, 
from a Glaſs placed at any Reclination. In 1659, be 
publiſhed his Geometrical Dialling ; and the ſame Year he likewiſe 
publiſhed his Mariners plain Scale new plained. He now became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in London, and explained and de- 
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The Life of Joan Coins. 333 
Nh, for finding the Number of the Julian Period for any Year' 
affigned, the Cycles of the Sun and Moon, with the Reman In- 
actions for the Years being given. To this he added ſome well 
contrived Rules, for the ready finding on what Day of the Week 


any Day of the Month falls, for ever, and other uſeful and ne- 


ceſſary Calendar Rules, which are publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tunſactions, No. 46, for April 1669: And alſo, a curious 
Diſſertation concerning the Reſolution of Equations in Num- 
bers, in the Tanſalt ions, Number 69, for March 1671: And 
has likewiſe given a moſt elegant Conſtruction of a famous 
Problem, namely, the Diſtances of three Objects, and the 
Angles made at a fourth Place in that Plane, by obſer- 
ring each Object, being given, to find the Diſtance of thoſe Ob- 
from the Place of Obſervation. But though 
theſe Studies engroſſed the principal Part of his Attention, he 
was not ignorant of, nor 'unconcerned about the commercial 
Intereſt of Great-Britain, and wrote ſeveral Tracts highly ac- 
ceptable to the Public, viz. a Plea for bringing over Iriſb Cat- 
tle, and keeping out the Fiſh caught by Foreigners: 
For the Promotion of the Engliſb Fiſhery : —— For the work- 
ing the Tin-mines : — A Diſcourſe of Salt and Fiſhery, —— 
But, in 1682, he returns again, as it were, to his former Stu- 


dies, and wrote a Letter to the learned Dr. Wallis, wherein he 


&livered his Thoughts concerning ſome Defects in Algebra: 
And it is to him that the World is indebted for the Publieation 
of Dr. Barrow's optical and geometrical Lectures; his Abridg- 
ment of Archimedes's Works; of Apellonius's Conics ; Mr. 
Branker's Tranſlation of Rhomius's Algebra, with Dr. Pell's Ad- 
litions, Wc. which were procured by his frequent Solljcita- 
tons. 

His Fame, as an Accomptant, placed him in an honourary 
Point of View, and occaſioned Application to be made to him 


| inſeveral difficult and important Affairs. While Anthony, Earl 


of Shaftſdury, was Lord Chancellor, he was nominated to ſettle 
ome intricate Accompts in a Cauſe depending in Chancety: — 
Aftewards choſen Accomptant to the Ræyal Fiſhery Com pany: 
— Was appointed to inſpect the Ground for cutting a 5 
fer between the Jin and the Avon; but here, unhappily, 1 
w A Diſorder by drinking Cyder, when he was too Warmn. 
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Wee ended in bis D, the Ioth of n _ 4 


59. 


ts was a . Time aloe: 4 bis Papers v were all de | 


bd into the Hands of the learned and ingenious Milan 
Jones, Efq; F. R. S. among which were found Manuſctipg 
upon mathematical Subjects, of Mr. Briggs, Mr. Oughtred, Dy, 


Barrow, Mr. Iſaac. Newton, and Dr. Pell. From a Variety of 


Letters from theſe, and many other celebrated Mathematiciant, 


it is evident, that Mr, Collins ſpared neither Pains nor Coſt tg 


procure what was requiſite to promote real Science: And even 
many of the late Diſcoveries in phyſical Knowledge owe its Im. 
provement to him; for whilſt he excited ſome to make knoyy 
every new and uſeful Invention, he employed others to improve 
them. Sometimes he was peculiarly uſeful, by ſhewing when 
the Defect was in any uſeful Branch of Science, pointing out 
the Difficulties attending ſuch Enquiry; and, at other Times, 
ſctting forth the Advantages, and keeping up a Spirit and wa 
Deſire for Improvement. Mr. Collins was likewiſe the Regiſt 
of all the new Improvements made in the mathematical Science, 
the Magazine to which the Curious had frequent Recourſe: It 
was on this Account that the Learned. en him " "an 
Mecænas. * 


De LIFE of Ions. Pelz. 


OHNE LL, an eminent ms, deſcent 


from an antient reputable Family in Lincolnſhire, his Fa. 


ther was Miniſter at Southwick in Suſſex, the Place of our Au: 
1 5. wt 


: ® It is proper the Reader ſhould be WN that the Qui: 


drants of which Mr. Callins wrote the Deſcription were not of 


bis own Invention, but (as he tells us himſelf) were at frh 

contrived by his Friend Mr. Thomas Harwe, and afterwards per- 

fected by Mr. Henry Sutton, who alſo made them; and hate 

been ever ſince called Sutton's Quadrants; and which for thtit 

remarkable Accuracy, extenſive Uſe, and moderate Price, mil 
ever be preferable to all other Quadrants on Wood. 
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27 5 March 1, 1622. His Father dying when He was 
| youlgs his Mother took very early Care of his Education, and 


'o the Free-ſchool at 8tcynmg, under the Care of Mr. Fobn Fefe 
fries where he made ſo great Proficience that he was ſent to 


be 
des 
on 
% the Univerſity at Cambridge, as properly qualified, at the Age of 
y of 
ans, 
t 1 
even 
Im 


-hirteen ; and though he underſtood the Latin, Greek, and He- 
jrew Languages extremely well, yet he never ſtood at any Elec- 
tion of Scholars, or Fellows of his College. His Perſon was 
— and his Conſtitution ſtrong; and therefore ſcarce 
ever uſing Recreations, . he proſecuted his Studies with great Vi- 
om gour: In 1630 he took the Degree of Maſter of Arts, and the 
row BY Year following he went to finiſh his Studies in the Univerſity of 
dem Oord, where he was received with great Eſteem. In 16 32 he 
on married Ilbamaria, ſecond Daughter of Mr. Henry Reginollts of 
mes, WY Landen, by whom he had four Sons and four Daughters. Be- 
vam des the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, he had now "made himſelf 
iſles WAY Maſter of the Arabic, Italian, Freneh, High and Low Dutch. 
nee And in December,: 1643, he went to Amsterdam, where he was 
.: I Wi pointed Profeſſor of the Mathematics, next after Murtin Hor- 
wi mus, and read, with great Applauſe, public Lectures 
ME Diphantus: As his learned Collegue, Gerrard Jolm Voſfius, te- 
bes in his Book De Scientiis Mathematicis, where he ſtiles him, 
- berſon of various Erudition, and a moſt accute Mathemati- 
can. In 1646, the Prince of Orange ſent for him to be Profef- 
for of Philofophy.and Mathematics in the Schola Illuftris at Breda, 
founded that Year by his Highneſs. While he lived at Breds 
” he had under his Tuition Miliam, Lord Brereton, who'made a 
ended WW great Progreſs in Algebra under our Author. In 1652, Mr. 
Fs. Pl returned to England, and, in 1654, was fent by Cromoell, 
An: then Lord Protector, to the Proteftant Cantons of Stoitzerland, 
chor where he chiefly refided at Zurich, with the Title of Ablegatus 1 
vrt afterwards received Orders to contitiue there as Neſident. 
Qui: WW 23, 1658, he took his Leave of the Cantons of Stwitzer- 
not ol BB Ind in a Latin Oration, and returned to England, which hap» 
pened ſoon after the Death of Cromwell. However, his Nego- 


their g dt done no ſmall Service to the Intereſt of King Charles II. 
C ind the Church of England. March 31, 1661, he was ordain- 
| 5 9 * 


he was ſent to receive the firſt Rudiments of Grammar Learning 


tations Abroad gave a general Satisfaction, as it appeared he 
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ed a Deacon, and in June following a Prieſt, by Dr. Nobert 
Sanderſon, Biſhop of Lincolx; and, the ſame Year, preſented by , 
Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Biſhop of London, to the Rectory of Falbing : 
in Eſer; and afterward appointed one of his domeſtic Chay. 
lains: And it was expected he would have been promoted to 
much higher Rank in the Church ; but his Improvement in the 5 
Study of philoſophical and mathematical Sciences were ſo muh 
the Bent of his Genius, that he did not purſue his private Ad- no 
vantage. The Truth is, he was a ſhiftleſs Man, as to worldly tide 
Affairs, and his Tennants and Relations impoſed upon him, and wh 
cozened him of the Profits of his Livings, and even kept him ſo Ab 
indigent that he wanted Neceſſaries: And a little before his he 
Death, he was caſt into the King's Bench Priſon for Debt; but Wil 
was ſoon after releaſed by the Benevolence of ſome who values be 
his diſtinguiſhing Talents. He was then invited, by Dr. Mi if 0 
ler, to live in the College of Phyſicians, where he continued for ledę 
about a Vear; and then was obliged, by his ill State of Health, BW tue 
to accept the Invitation of a Grand- child of his, at V. mind, Stuc 
but had a happy remove, by Death, December 12, 1685, in the Mar 
74th Year of his Age, and was interred at the Expence of Dr. ppl 
Richard Busby, Maſter of Męſimiꝝſter-ſcbool, and Fohn Sharp, ge 
Rector of St. Giles's, in the Vault called the Rector's. Phy! 
The principal Part of his Works were as follow : nius 
I. His Controverſia, cum Chriſtiano Longomontano 1 vera Gir e 
culi Menſura, at Amſterdam, 1646, 40. here 
II. His Idea of Mathematics, Zondom, 1651, 12mo. prodi 
III. A Table of. 10,000 ſquare Numbers, Sc. with an Ap- bew. 
pendix concerning the Endings, or — Fi igures of _ Num- v 
bers, London, 167 2, Folio. dard” 
He likewiſe publiſhed his . Oration at Breda. — His that t 
Demonſtration of the ſecond and tenth Books of Euclid. — His iN © 
Alterations and Additions to Nhmius's Algebra, in 1688, —— Gfire 
With many others on miſcellaneous Subjects, Letters, &c. which er 
are ſome of them preſerved in Manuſcript i in the Library of the Vila 
| Lord — in 7 88 tratior 
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The LIFE of WII II AM, Lord 


BROUNEK ER. 


2 LIAM, Lord BROUNKER, Lord Viſcount of 
J Caſtle Lyons, of the Kingdom of Ireland, deſcended, from 
noble Parentage, and was Grandſon of Sir Henry Brounfer, Pre- 
fident of Munter, &c. born, A. D. 1620; the Strength of 


whoſe natural Capacity, which very early diſcovered itſelf in an 
Ability and Propenſity for Learning, added no ſmall Luſter to 


the Dignity of his Birth, and his Education was ſuitable to 
both; for, being properly qualified by grammatical Learning, 
he was ſent over, at the Age of Sixteen, to the Univerſity of 
Oxford, where he made a thorough Proficiency in the Know- 
ledge of many difficult and uſeful Languages, and applied his 
Studies to ſeveral important Sciences. He firſt entered on the 
Study of natural Philoſophy, more particularly the Nature of 
Man, and many metaphyſical Enquiries relative thereto, and 
zpplied them to the Subject of Phyſie in general, in which he 
cave ſuch Proofs of his Skill, that he was created Doctor of 
Phyſic.in that Univerſity, June 23, 1646: Nor was his Ge- 
nus and Studies confined to this Science, mathematical Subjects 
he always eſteemed as meriting his aſſiduous Enquiries, and 
therefore applied himſelf to it with ſuch Vigour as to make a 
prodigious Progreſs therein. And, accordingly, Fuly 30, 1662, 
be was choſen · Preſident of the Royal Society, which he continued 
15 Years, November 5, he produced his Solution of Dr. Ged- 
dard's third: mercurial Experiment : —— The 12th, he moved, 
that the Experiments concerning the Meaſure of the firſt Velo- 
city of Bodies might be proſecuted, of which his Lordſhip was 
deſired to be Curator. During his Preſidentſhip he was 
never backward to the Performance of any Experiments, and as 
wilant in making every Improvement upon them as his Pene- 
tration and Skill would enable him; but never aſſuming, or for- 
ward to controul the Sentiments of others. By his Study 
telikewiſe acquired a ſingular Knowledge in the municipal Laws 
« the Nation; for, after the Reſtoration, he was advanced to 
Feral Offices of Honour and Truſt, appointed Chancellor of 
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he was put upon the Study of Mechanics; for he had diſcove! 
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his Majeſty's Courts, and Keeper of the Great Seal; and Was 'K 
one of the Lords Commiſſioners for executing the Office of Lord the 


High Admiral, and Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. Catherin#'s nexr in 


the Tower of Londen : But none of theſe diverted his Studies from In 


the mathematical and philoſophical. Sciences. Mr. Wodd tells Le 
us, that he greatly promoted the Intereſt and Reputation of that hin 
Society, by his Learning and Experience. He made ſeveral Im- bis 
provements in the Art of Gunnery, which he illuſtrated by Ex- un. 
periments, particularly of the recoiling of Guns, which were to! 
afterwards publiſhed by Dr. Thomas Sprat, in his Hiſtory of the un 
Royal Society. He wrote ſeveral Letters to Dr. Jan bis 


Ufer, Archbiſhop of Armagh; and likewiſe maintained a Cor- the 


reſ; pondence with Dr. John Wallis on mathematical Subjects, tin 
publiſhed in his Commercium Epiſtolicum. He likewiſe wrote a Bil Ha 
Piece upon the ſquaring the Hyperbola, which was the 1ſt Trea- nue 
tiſe on that Subject, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſaftims, Wi £01! 
Number 134. He died at his Houſe in St. James's Street, Nef oft 
minſler, April 5, 1684, aged 64 Years, and was interred on 165 
the 14th of the ſame Month, in a Vault in the Choir, belong - £4 
ing to the Hoſpital above-mentioned... 7” att] 
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De LIFE of ChRIS IAN Huvycens, ff * 

HRISTIAN HUTGE NC, a very great Mathemati- WW pear 
7 cian and Aſtronomer, was born at the Hague in Holland, WW vhic 
April 14, 1629, and was Son of Conſtantine Huygens, Lord of WW bear, 
Zulichem, who had ſerved three ſucceſſive Princes of Orange in Wi for t 
the Quality of Secretary. He ſpent the greateſt Part of his Life WW the 
in cultivating the Mathematics, and not in the ſpeculative Part by w 
only, but in making this Science ſubſervent to the Purpoſes of that 
Life: He had made no inconſiderable Progreſs therein even at elf t 
nine Years of Age, as he had alſo in Muſic, Arithmetic, and drew 
Geography; in all which he was, with much Care and Pains, of th; 
inſtructed by his Father, who, all the while, did not ſuffer him 


to neglect the Belles Lettres. At thirteen Vears of ſh 
e 


a 
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wonderful Curioſity that Way, in examining Machines, and 
the like; and, two Vears after, had the Aſſiſtance of a Maſter 
in Mathematics, under whom he made a ſurprizing Progreſs. 
In the Year 1645, he went to ſtudy Law in the Uuniverſity of 


Lyden, under the learned Civilian Vinnius; yet did not attach 
himſelf ſo cloſely to this Study, but he found Time to continue. 
his mathematical Studies under that famous Profeſſor Van Schoo - 


n. He left this Univerſity at the End of one Year, and went 


to Breda, where an Univerſity had juſt been founded, and put 


under the Direction of his Father: And here he made the Eau 
his chief Study, for 2 or 3 Years. But in the Year 1651, he gave 
me World a Specimen of his Genius for Mathematics, by a La- 
tin Treatiſe on . that Science. 


going to Sweden in order to ſee Des Cartes; but the ſhort Stay 
of the Count in Denmark would not permit him. In the Year 


1655, he travelled into France, and took the Degree of Doctor of 


Lau at Angers. In 1658, he publiſhed his Horologium Oſcillatorium 


at the Hague. — He had exhibited, in a preceding Work, the 


Model of a new invented Pendulum; but, as ſome Perſons, en- 
ious of his Reputation, were labouring to deprive him of the 
Honour of the Invention, he. wrote this Book to explain the 
Conſtruction of it, and to ſhew, that it was very different from 
the Pendulum of Aſtronomers, invented by Galileo And as 
Galileo had endeavoured to explain ſome of the ſurprizing Ap- 
pearances of the Planet Saturn, and having obſerved two Stars 
which attended it, and afterwards amazed to find them diſap- 
pear, Chriſtian Huygens, being extremely deſirous to account 
for theſe Changes, laboured with his Brother Conſlantine to bring 


the Teleſcopes to greater Perfection, and made himſelf Glaſſes 


ty which he could view Objects at a greater Diſtance than any 


that had- been yet contrived. With theſe he applied him- 


elf to obſerve all the Places and Appearances of Saturn, and 
dew a Journal of all the different, and very varying Aſpects 
of that Planet. He diſcovered a Satellite attending it; for none 
of the Five were then known: And, after a long Courſe of 
Obſervation, perceived that the Planet was ſurrounded with a 
lad and permanent Ring, which never changes its Situation. 

Theſe 


After his Return to the 
Hague, in 1649, he went to Holftein in Denmark, in the Reti- 
nue of Henry, Count of Naſſau, and was extremely deſirous of 
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Theſe new Diſcoveries advanced him to great Eſteem amongſt 
the Aſtronomers of his Time. 

In the Year 1660, he took a ſecond Journey into a and, 
the Year after, paſſed over into England, where he communicz- 
ed his Art of poliſhing Glaſſes for Teleſcopes, and was made 

Fellow of the Royal Society. 

About this Time, the Air-pump was invented, which re- 
ceived conſiderable Improvements from him : ——— This Year 
alſo, he diſcovered the Laws of the Colliſion of elaſtic Bodies, 

as did, afterwards, our own Countrymen and celebrated 2 
thematicians, Wallis and I/ren, with whom Huygens had a Diſ- 
pute about the Honour of this Diſcovery. After ſome 
Months Stay in England, he returned to France again, in 1663, 
where his Merit became ſo conſpicuous, that Monſieur Cullen 
reſolved to fix him at Paris, by ſettling a conſiderable Penſion on 
Him : Accordingly, in 1665, Letters were ſent to him to the 
Hague, whither he was returned, written in the King's Name, 
to invite him to Paris, with the Promiſe of a large Stipend, and 
other conſiderable Advantages. Huygens conſented to the Pro- 
poſal, and retired to Paris, from thence, to the Year 1687, he 
reſided there, where he was made a Member of the Royal Academy 
F Sciences: And all this Time was ſpent in mathematical Pur- 
ſuits. He wrote ſeveral Works which were publiſhed from Time 
to Time, and invented, and perfected ſeveral uſeful Inſtruments 
and Machines : But continual Application began then to im- 
pair his Health, and though he had gone for the Benefit of his 
native Air twice, viz. in 1670 and 1675, for the ſame Purpoſe, 
he was now obliged to betake himſelf to it altogether : Accord- 
ingly, he left Paris, with all the Emoluments of Royal Favour; 
yet reſolved to employ the Remainder of his Liſe in thoſe arduous 
and uſeful Studies, which was continued to him tillthe 8thof Je, 
1695, when he died in the 67th Year of his Age, while his Com- 
zheores, or Latin Treatiſe, concerning a Plurality of Worlds, was 
printing. However, he provided in his Will ſor its Publica- 
tion, and entruſted it to his Brother Conflantine But his En- 
gagements at Court were fo great, that it retarded the Publica- 


tion, and he died before it was quite finiſhed, which was in 1698. | 


Mr. Huygens had left, by Will, to the Univerſity of Leyden, his 
mathematical Writings, and requeſted Meſſ. de Yolder and Ful- 
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bus, the former Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy and Mathe- 
matics at Leyden, and the other at Franeter, to: examine his 
Works, . and publiſh what they ſhould think proper : and this 
they proſecuted in a conſiderable Degree in a Volume publiſhed, 
intitled, Opuſcula Poſthuma gue Continent Dioptricam, Commentariot 
d: vitris figurandis, Diſſertationem de Corona et Parbellit, Tracta- 
tam de moin et de vi centrifuga, Deferiptionem, Automati Planetarii. 
Mr. Huygens has alſo written, in Law-Dutch, the ſecond of the 
Tracts it contains, relating to the Art of forming and poliſhing 
Teleſcope Glaſſes, to which he had greatly applied himſelf: 
But Dr. Bozrhaave, Profeſſor of Phyſic at Leyden, had taken the 
Pains to tranſlate it into Latin. In the Year 1704; were pub- 
liſhed, in Quarto, his Opera Varia. This Collection is gene- 
rally bound in 4 Volumes; the 1ſt contains, his Pieces of Me- 
chanics. The 2d, thoſe relating to Geometry. The 3d, thoſe 
on Aſtronomy. The 4th, Miſcellaneous Tracts. Mr. Grave- 
fande had the Care of this Edition, in which he has inſerted ſe- 
veral Additions to the Pieces contained in it, extracted from Mr. 
Hygen's Manuſcripts. In the Year 1728, were printed, in 
two Volumes in Quarto, at Amſterdam, his Opera Reliqua : 
ich new Collection was publiſhed alſo by Mr. Graveſande. 
The iſt Tome contains his Treatiſes of Light and Gravity the 


20, his Opuſcula Pofthuma ; which had been printedin the Year 
103. — In Juſtice to this illuſtrious Author it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, that his Dioe'TRICS is fraught with the moſt valuable 
Diſcoveries in the Conſtruction and Theory of optical Inſtru- 

ments; and that his Automaton, or Planetarium is the moſt com- 
platand artful Invention, as well as the Original of all that have 

lnce been made: In ſuch curious and uſeful Reſearches was Mr. 

Hgens's whole Life ſpent : He loved a quiet ſtudious Life, and 

thi, perhaps, had the Aſcendant fo far as to keep him in a ſin- 

gle State, tho he was chearful in his Temper, an amiable and 

vorthy Man, and all that knew him will do him the Honour, 

ſay, that he was as good as he was great. 
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The LIFE of Isaac Barrow, 


S AAC BAR RO , an eminent Mathematician and Di 
vine, deſcended from an antient Family of that Name in Suf- 
folk: His Father, Mr. Thomas Barrow, was a reputable Citizen in 
London: and his Mother, Anne, Daughter of William Buggin, 
of North- Cray in Kent Eſq; He was born in London in Oclober, 
1630, and, as his Father very early deſigned him for a Scholar, 
he was placed in the Charter- Houſe- School for the firſt 2 or 3 
Years: Thence removed to Felſtead School in Eſſex, where he 
quickly made ſuch a Progreſs in Learning, that his Maſter ap- 
pointed him a Tutor to the Lord Viſcount Fairfax of Emely in 
Ireland, who was then his Scholar, during his Stay at Felſead: 
he was admitted, December 15, 1643, being then fourteen 
Years of Age, a Penſioner of Peter- Houſe in Cambridge, under 
his Uncle Mr. Jſaac Barrow, then Fellow of that College: 
When he was qualified for the Univerſity, he was entered a 
Penſioner in Trinity College, the 5th of February 164.5; in 1647, 
he was choſen a Scholar of the Houſe; and tho” he always 
continued a ſtaunch Royaliſt, yet, by his Merit and prudent Be- 
haviour, he preſerved the Reſpect and Commendation of his Supe- 
riors. He applied himſelf, with great Diligence, to the Study 
of all Parts of Literature, eſpecially Natural Philoſophy; 
and tho' he was yet but a young Scholar, his Judgment was 
too great to reſt ſatisfied with the ſhallow and ſuperficial Philo- 
ſophy then taught in the Schools: he applied himſelf, therefore, 
to the reading and conſidering the Writings of the Lord Ven- 
lam, Galileo, &c. who ſeemed to offer ſomething more ſolid and 
ſubſtantial. In 1648, Mr. Barrow took the Degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts: The Year following, he was elected Fellow of his 
College, meerly out of Regard to his Merit; for he had no 
Friends to recommend him, being of the oppoſite Party: And 
as he found the Times not favourable to Men of his Opinion in 
Church and State, he turned his Thoughts to the Profeſſion of 
Phyſic, and made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Knowledge 
of Anatomy, Botany, and Chemiſtry : But afterward, upo 


mbre mature Deliberation, and with the Advice of his Uncle, 
| | | he 
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he applied himſelf to the Study of Divinity, to which he was in 
ome Meaſure obliged by his Oath on his Admiſſion to Fellow- 
ſhip, But, by reading Scaliger on Euſebius, he perceived the 
Nependance of Chronology on Aſtronomy, which put him upon 
reading Ptolomy's Almageſt; and finding that Book and all Aſtro- 
nomy to depend on Geometry, he made himſelf Maſter of Eu- 
as Elements, and from thence proceeded to conſult the Wri- 
tings of many other antient Mathematicians. He likewiſe made 
i ſhort Eſſay towards acquiring the Arabic Language, but made 
o great Proficiency therein, his Genius and Diſpoſition for Poe- 
ty diverting him from thoſe ſeveral Speculations. In 1652, he 
commenced Maſter of Arts, and on the 12th of June, in the fol- 
lowing Year, was incorporated into that Degree at Oxford: 
And when Dr. Duport reſigned the Chair of Greet Profeſſor, he 
recommended his Pupil, Mr. Barrow, to ſucced him: who juſ- 
tied his Tutor's Opinion of him by an excellent Performance 
of the Probation Exerciſe: But being looked upon to favour Ar- 
ninianiſm, another was preferred; which Diſappointment, as it 
xoſe from that Source, helped to determine him in his Reſolution 
of travelling Abroad: Accordingly, in the Year 1655, he went 
into France, leaving behind him moſt of his Books. 

The ſame Year, after his Stay in France a few Months, and 
tranſmitting fome Obſervations he had made to his Friends, he 
went into Italy, and ſtayed ſome Time at Florence, where he had 
the Advantage of peruſing ſeveral Books in the great Duke's Li- 
brary, and of converſing with Mr. Filton, his Librarian. He 
ten purpoſed to viſit-Rome, but, the Plague then raging in that 
City, he took Ship at Legharn, November 6, 1656, for Smyrna : 
in this Voyage, they were attacked by a Corſair of Algiers, who, 
perceiving the ſtout Defence the Ship made, ſheered off and left 
them. And upon this Occaſion, Mr. Barraw gave a remarka- 
ble Inſtance of his natural Courage and Intrepidity. At Smyrna 
he was moſt heartily received by the Britfh Conſul, Mr. Bretton, 
upon whoſe Death he wrote an Elegy to the Engliſb Factory. 
From thence he proceeded to Con/tantinople, where he met with 
a friendly Reception from Sir Thomas Brandifſh, the Engijh Am- 
baſador. This Voyage from Layhorn to Conſtantinople he has 
deſcribed in a Latin Poem, Ai Conflantinople he read over the 
Works. of St. Chryſaſtom, once Biſhop of that See, whom he 
| | 2 | pre- 
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ä preferred to all the other F athers. Having ſtayed in 7551) 
about a Year; he returned from thenge to Venice, from whencs 
he came home in 1659, thro' Germany and Holland, and has lef 
à Deſcription of ſome Parts of thoſe Countries in his Poems. 
Soon after Mr. Barroto returned to England, he was epiſcopall 
ordained by Biſhop Brownrig, notwithſtanding the unſettleg 
State of the Times, and the declining Condition of the Church 
of England. Upon King Charles the ſecond's Reftoration, his 
Friends expected he would have been immediately preferred, on 
Account of his having ſuffered, and deſerved fo much; but i 
came to nothing; which made him wittingly ſay, 


Thy Reftoration, Royal Charles, I ſee, 
By none more wiſh'd, by none leſs felt, than mb. 


However, he wrote an Ode upon that Occaſion; in which 
he introduces Britannia congratulating the King, upon his Re- 
turn. In 1660, he was choſen Greek Profeſſor of the Univerſity 
of Cambridge: His Oration, ſpoken upon that Occaſion, is pre- 
ſerved among his Opy/cula, When he entered upom this Pro- 
vince, he defigned to have read upon the Tragedies of Sophocies, 
but, altering his Intention, he made Choice of Ariftatle's Rhetoric, 
The Year following, which was 1661, he took the Degree of 
Bachelor in Divinity: and in Fly 1662, he was elected Profel- 
for of Geometry in Greſham College : in this Station, he not only 
diſcharged his own Duty, but ſupplied likewiſe the Abſence of 
Dr. Pope, the Aſtronomy Profeſſor. Among his Lectures, 
ſome were upon the Projection of the Sphere, which are loſt; 
but his Latin Oration, previous to his Lectures, is ſtill extant. 
The ſame Year, he wrote an Epithalamium on the Marriage of 
K. Chatles and Q. Catherine, in Greek Verſe. About this Time 
Mr. Barrow was offered a good Living ; but the Condition an- 
nexed, of teaching the Patron's Son, made him refuſe it, as 
thinking it too like a ſimonical Contract. Upon the 20th of 
May, 1663, he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society. In the 
ſame Year, Mr. Lucas having founded a Mathematical Lecture 


at Cambridge, Mr. Barrow was ſo powerfully recommended by | 


Dr. Miltins to that Gentleman's Executors, that he was appoin- 
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| de and uſeful 2 Foundation, he took Care that himſelf and his 
Succeſſors ſhould be obliged to leave, yearly, to the Univerſity, 
ten written Lectures. We have ſtill extant, his Prefatory Ora- 
tim, ſpoken in the public mathematical School, March 14, 
1664: But tho his two Profeſforſhips were not Inconſiſtent, he 
choſe to refign that of Greſham Collage, which he accordingly did 
May 20, 1664. He had- likewiſe been invited to take Charge 
of the Cottonian Library; but, after ſome Conſideration, he de- 
clined it, and reſolved to ſettle in the Univerſity. In 1669, he 
alſo reſigned the mathematical Chair to his very worthy Friend 
and learned Succeſſor Mr. Iſaac Newton, being determined to 
quit the Study of the Mathematics for that of Divinity. He 
was Fellow of Trinity College when he was collated by his Uncle 
the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, to a ſmall Sine Cure in Wales; and by 
Dr. Seth ard to a Prebend in that Cathedral; the Profits of 
both which he applied to charitable Uſes, and afterward reſign- 
ed, when he became Maſter of his College. This Year, 1670, 
he was created Doctor in Divinity, by Mandate. In 1672, 
Dr. Pearſon, Maſter of Trinity College, on the Death of Biſhop 
I kiris, being tranſlated to the Biſhopric of CHeſter, Dr. Barrow 
was appointed to ſucceed him, by the King's Patent, 1673: 
And his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſay, upon that Occafion, he had 
given it to the beſt Scholar in England. He gave the higheſt Sa- 
faction to that Society, whoſe Intereſt he conſtantly and care- 
fully conſulted. In 1675, he was choſen Vice-chancellor of 
the Univerſity : In the mean Time, he abated nothing of his 
Studies in order to increaſe his Stock of Sermons, and to finiſh 
kis Treatiſe of the Pope's Supremacy : He underſtood Popery 
well, as militant in England, triumphant in Itah, diſguiſed in 
Farce, and would have been forwardeſt in ſuppreſſing the Pro- 
grels of it : But this great and learned Divine and Mathemati- 
can died of a Fever the 4th of May, 1677, and was buried in 
IViminſter- abbey, where a Monument was erected to him by a 
ubſcription of his Friends; his Epitaph was written in 2 
by his dear Friend Dr. Mopleteft. In Engliſb thus: 

* Tſaac Barrew, Doctor in Divinity, and Chaplain in Ondi- 

* tary to King Charles II. a God-like and truly good Man; 
* if Piety, Probity, Fidelity, the moſt extenſive Learning, and 
4 to leſs Modeſty, together with moſt holy and ſweet Manners 
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c can confer that Title. He was Profeſſor of Geothetry is 
« Greſham College, London, and of the Greek Tongue and 
„Mathematics at Cambridge; an Ornament to all his Chairs, 
& to the Church, and to the Nation, he added Luſtre to Tyi. 
e zity College, as Maſter, and improved it by laying the Foun. 
6 dation of a truly Royal Library: Riches, Honours, and what, 
5 ever Men eagerly purſue, he did not deſpiſe, but neglect, a; 
« being barn to greater and more noble Views: To glorify God 
« was his principal Aim, and to imitate him by doing Good ta 


& all Men, even Poſterity witneſſeth ; To whom, being dead, 


ce he yet preacheth, The reſt, and even greater Things than 
« theſe may be found in his Writings. Go, Reader, and 
“ imitate him. He died the 4th of May, 1677, in the 45th 
« Year of his Age.“ Many others have attemp. 
ted to da Juſtice to his Conduct and Behaviour, as the moſt 
Amiable imaginable, always ready to communicate Knowlege; 
as free and open in his Converſation, in which he generally 


ſpoke to the Importance, as well as Truth of any Queſtion pro. | 


poſed ; facetious in his Talk upon fit Occaſions, and fkillful to 
accommodate his Diſcourſe to different Capacities ; indefatiga- 
ble in various Studies ; of clear Judgment on all Arguments, 
and fteady Virtue under all Difficulties; of a calm Temper in 
factious Times, and of large Charity in midling Circumſtances; 
eaſy and contented in his Station, and, with the ſame Decency 
and Moderation, maintained his Character under the Tempta- 
tions of Proſperity : In ſhort, he was the greateſt Scholar of his 
Time; and he was highly eſteemed, as having ſhewn a Com- 
paſs of Invention equal, if not ſuperior to any of the Moderns, 
Sir Jſaac Newton only excepted. His Works were prin- 
pays 

I. Euclidis Elementa. Cantab. publiſhed i in Ofober 1655. 

II. Euclidis Data. Cantab. in October 1657. 

III. Lectiones Optice XVIII, 1669, 4to. 

IV. Lectiones Geometrice XIII, Lond. 1670, -4to. 

V. Archimedis Opera, Appollonii Conicorum Libri IV. Theadif 
Sphericorum Lib. III. zova Methods Illuſirata, et Succincte Dam. 
ſtrata. Lond. 1675, which were publiſhed in his Life-time: 
Beſides three other Volumes on mathematical and aſtronomical 
Subjects, in Latin, which were publiſhed after his Deceaſe. 4 


23 
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All his Works, which he wrote in Exgliſp, were publifhed i in 
three Volumes Folio, by Dr. Jabn Tillatfon, Lond. 1683. 

Dr. Barraw has left alſo many other curious Papers, on ma- 
thematical Subjects, written in his awn Hand, which were com- 
municated by Mr. Jones, to Mr. Ward, the Author of the Lives 
of the Greſham Profeſſars : Where the Reader may ſee a more 
n. Detail of his Works. 


6 s 
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Hamer, 


YOHN BAPTISTE DU HAMEL, was an eminent 
French Mathematician and Divine, deſcended from a repu- 
table Family in lower Normandy, Hiſtorians have only mention- 
ed that he was born in the Year 1624. He paſſed through his 
firſt Studies at Caen, and his Courſe of Rhetoric and Philoſophy 
at Paris, and gave the greateſt Proof of an uncommon Genius 
in his early Years. - At the Age of eighteen Years, he had 
made a ſurprizing Progreſs in the Knowledge of aſtronomical 
and mathematical Sciences, when he publiſhed his firſt Produc- 
tion, in which he explained, in a very eaſy and intelligible 
Manner, Theodofius's three Books upon Spherics, illuſtrated by 
2 or 3 ſimple Figures: To which he added, a Treatiſe of Tri- 
zonometry, extremely ſhort, yet perſpieuous, and deſigned it 
4 an Introduction to Aſtronomy. In one of his latter Works 
he mentions this Book, as an Inſtance of his Vanity in his 
younger Years : But, as Fontenelle remarks, there are few Per- 
ſons of that Age capable of given ſuch an Inſtance of Vanity, 
At nineteen Years of Age, he entered himſelf into the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory, where he continued ten Years, and 
left it in order to be Curate of Neuilli upon the Marne: He ne- 
rertheleſs applied himſelf intenſely to Study, and diftinguiſhed 
bimſelf greatly by publiſhing Works upon Aſtronomy and Phi- 
bſophy. In 1666, Monſieur propoſed to Lewis XIV. a Scheme 
for — a _—__ Academy of Sciences, which his Ma- 
jeſty 
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zeſty approved of, and appointed our Author Secretary of it. 
In 1668, he attended Monſieur Colbert de Croiffy, — 
for the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, and, upon the Concluſion of it, 
accompanied him in his Embaſly to England, where he * 
an Acquaintance with the moſt eminent Perſons in this Nation 
in theſe Sciences, particularly Boyle, Ray, Willis, Sc. G. 

From hence he went over to Holland in order to enlarge his Ac: 

quaintance, and advance himſelf in theſe Sciences. In this 
Tour, he acknowledges to have made many. uſeful Obſervations, 
and to have laid a Foundation for i improving his future Studies, 
In 1678, his Philoſophia Vetus & Nova, ad uſum Schole ac 
temmodata in regia Buigundia Pertractata, was printed at Pari, 
containing a judicious Collection of the antierit and modern Opi- 
nions in Philoſophy, &c. His Works in this Way now became 


very numerous, which were collected and printed at Nuremburs 


in 1681, under the Title of Opera Philoſophica et Aftronmita, 
and were highly valued at that Time, He afterwards publiſhed 


an Account of the Foundation of the Rayal Academy of Sciences, | 


and its Tranſactions, from 1666 to 1700, and is now the moſt 
eſteemed of any of his Works relating to Philoſophy. 
He likewiſe publiſhed many Pieces on theological Subjects: The 
laſt and moſt approved was printed at Paris in 1706, in Folio, 
intitled, Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis, &c. 


He died at Paris on the 6th of Augu/t, 1706, through the De- 


Cline of Age, being almoſt 83 Years old. He had quitted his 
Cure at Neuille in 1663, yet he went every Year to viſit his old 
Flock, and the Day he ſpent there was ſpent as an Holy Day by 
the whole Village.” He was highly eſteemed by the moſt emi- 
nent Prelates of France, though he enjoyed but very ſmall Pre- 
ferments. He was Regius Profeſſor of Philoſophy, in which he was 
ſucceeded by Monſieur Varignon. He was a Man of great Mode- 
ſy, Affability, Piety, and Integrity: He was averſe to all Con- 
teſts, and exempt from Jealouſy and Affectation. His Know- 
ledge in the Latin Tongue was ſuperior to moſt, in which Lan- 
guage he principally wrote his Lucubrations with great Putity and 


Elegance : So that his Character i is venerated by the Lover of 


Science and Literature. 


17, 
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AMES GR E.G ORT. an . e was 

born at Aberdeen in 1639, and, being educated in that Uni- 
verſity, made great Proficiency i in claſſical Learning, but took 
the greateſt Pleaſure in philoſophical Reſearches, and, for that 
Reaſon, he made the Writings of Kepler, Deſcartes, and other 
Authors, (who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their mathema- 
tical Works) his principal Study, and began early to make Im- 
provements upon their Diſcoveries in Optics. = The firſt of 
theſe Improvements was, the Invention of the Reflecting le- 
leſcope, which fill bears his Name, and, which was fo happy 
2 Thought, that it has given Occaſion to the moſt conſiderable 
Improvements made in Optics ſince the Invention of the Te- 
ſcope. ——=— He publiſhed the Conſtruction of this Inſtru- 
ment in 1663, at the Age of 24, and coming next Year to 
Landon, he became acquainted with Mr. Collins, and endeavour- 
ed to perfect his Scheme by proper Glaſſes ; but, as he could 
not ſucceed for want of a proper Artiſt to grind a plate of Me- 
tal for the Object Speculum into a true parabolic Concave, which 
the Deſign required, he was much diſcouraged thereby, that he 
ſuſpended his Deſign 'till he had proſecuted his intended Tour 
of Italy, which was then eſteemed the Mart of mathematical 
Learning. He had not been long abroad, when the 
ſame inventive Genius, which had before ſhewed itſelf in prac- 
tical Mathematics, carried him to ſome new Improvements in 
the ſpeculative Part. The ſublime Geometry on the 
Doctrine of Curves, and the Doctrine of ſquaring the Circle, 
were but in its infant 'State, when our Author diſcovered a 
new analytical Method of fumming up an infinite converging 
deries, whereby the Area of the Hyperbola, as well as the 
Circle, may be computed to any Degree of Exactneſs. He 
wa then at Padua, and getting a few Copies of his Invention 
printed there, in 1667, he ſent one to his Friend Mr. Collins, 
who communicated it to the Royal Sactety, where it met with the 
Commendation of Lord Brouncker and Dr. Wallis. Our Au- 
thor reprinted it at Venice, and publiſhed it in the Year 1668, 

U u u together 
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together with another Piece, wherein he firſt of any one enter. 
tained the Public with a Method for the T ransformation of 
Curves: An Account of this Piece was alſo read by Mr. Colin 
before the Royal Society, of which Mr. Gregory, on his Return, 
was choſen a Member, Fan. 14th. . He then communicated an 
Account of the Controverſy he had had in Itaꝶ about the Mo- 
tion of the Earth, which was denied by the moſt celebrated Aftro- 
nomers in that Country. — The ſame Year his Qua- 
drature of the Circle being attacked: by. the celebrated Mr, 
Huygens, a pretcy warm Controverſy aroſe : Mr. Gregory's De- 
fence was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſacliens, No. XLIV. 
for Feb. 1669. This. Controverſy (as too often happens) 
was managed with too great Warmth, which might probably 
terminate the ſooner, and afford leſs Satisfaction to the Readers, 
It likewiſe happened about this time, that Mr. Gregory receiv- 
ed a Letter from Mr. Caim, of the Series invented by Sir Ia 
Newton, who, therein, had accurately effected that which our 
Author was ſtiffly contending againſt Mr. Huygens to be utterly 
impoſſible: 
the Circumference expreſſed in a Series of ſimple Terms inde- 
pendent of each other, and entirely freed from the magic Vin- 
-ulum-of Surds, in _—_— * . till then, been 1 


by eld. 


Buc tho' our Author had not the iner in this Diſpute, he 


was, on many Accounts, in high Eſteem with the Royal Acade- 
my at Paris: that, in the Beginning of the Year 1671, it was 
reſolved by that Academy to recommend him to their Grand 
Monarch, for a Penſion; and the Deſign was approved even by 
Mr. Huygens, his Antagoniſt, and a Petition was un 
but without Succeſs. 

In 1672, Sir Jſaac Newton, from his 8 Diſcoveries 
in the Nature of Light, having'contrived a new reflecting Te- 
leſcope, and made ſeveral Objections to Mr. Gregory's, this gave 
Birth to a Diſpute between thoſe two preat Philoſophers, which 
was carried on this, and the following Year, in the molt amica- 
ble Manner on each Side: Mr. Gregory defending his own Con- 
ſtruction ſo far, as to give his Antagoniſt the whole Honour of 
having made the eatoptric Teleſcopes preferable to the Diop- 


tric, on Account of his having diſcovered, that the Imperfections 
o . - 1M 


that is, the Ratio of the Diameter of- a Circle to | 
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in theſe Inftruments were not ſo much owing to a Defe& in the 
Object Speculum, as to the different Refrangibility of the Rays of 
Light, — In the Courſe of this Diſpute, our Author deſcribed a 
burning Concave Mirrour, which was approved by Sir Iſaac, and 
is fill in good Eſteem. — All this while he attended the proper Bu- 
fneſs of his Profeſſorſhip with great Diligence, which led him 
to farther Improvements in the Invention of infinite Series, 
which he accaſtonaily communicated to his intimate Friend 
and Correſpondent Mr, Collins, who might have had the Plea- 
fure of receiving many more, had not our Profeſſor's Life been 
cut ſhort by a Fever, in Dec. 1675, at the Age of 36 Years. | 
He poſſeſſed one, and that the moſt diſtinguiſhing as well as 
the moſt amiable Quality, or Diſpoſition, in the Character of a 
true Philoſopher : He was content with his Fortune in his Pro- 
ſeſſorſnip, very moderate, and without any anxious Ambition, 
for more; reſolved to make that agreeable, by giving a Reliſh 
to ſuch Enjoyments as were within his Reach: A pleaſant In- 
fance of which we have in a ſmall Treatiſe, publiſhed by him, 
in 1672, entitled, The great Art of weighing Vanity. | 
But the moſt ſhining Part of Mr. Gregory's Character is, that 
of his mathematical Genius as anrInventor ; in this View, par- 
ticularly, he merits a place in theſe Memoirs: For, beſides thoſe 
Inventions we have already mentioned, he was the firſt of any 


who gave a geometrical Demonſtration of Lord Brouncker's Se- 


ries for ſquaring the Hyperbola, as it had been explained by 
Mercator in his Logarithmotechnia. He was likewiſe the firſt 
who demonſtrated the meridian Line to be analagous to a Scale 
af Logarithmie Tangents of the half Compliment of Lati- 
de; of great Uſe in Navigation. He alſo invented, 
and demonſtrated geometrically, by the Help of the Hyperbola,. 
avery ſwift converging Series for making the Logarithms: and 
lierefore recommended by Dr. Halley as very proper for Prac- 
tice. — He alſo ſent to Mr. Collins the Solution of the fa- 
nous Keplerian-Problem'by an infinite Series. He found 
ut a Method of drawing Tangents to Curves geometrically, 
"thout any previous Calculations, ——— He gave a Rule for 


be dire and inverſe Method of Tangents, which ſtand upon 
tie ſame Principle (of Exhauſtions) with that of Fluxions, 
ad differs not much from it in the Manner of Application, 

| — 


* 
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Ae likewiſe gave a Series for the Length of the Arc of ; 
Circle from the Tangent; and Vice Verſa. Theſe; with other 
| for certifying or meaſuring the Length of the elliptic and by- 
„ bholie Curves, were ſent to Mr. Callins, in Return for ſome 
from him of Sir Iſaac Newton's ; and their Elegancy he. 
in admirable, and above whatever he had produced before; 
afrer the Manner of Sir aac Newton; - plainly indicated he 
ha 0 12-r0ved himſelf greatly by that Maſter, whoſe Example he 
fo be in delivering his Series in ſimple Terms, independent 
on each other. We are aſſured, that, at his Death, he was 
preparing a general Method of Quadrature, by infinite Series 
like that of Sir Iſaac. This appeared by his Papers; which 
came into the Hands of his Nephew, Dr. David Gregory, who 
publiſhed ſeveral of them: And he himſelf aſſured Mr. Colin, 
he had found out the Method of making Sir Jſaac's Series, 
This being the Study he followed with the greateſt Application, 
he enjoyed the Pleaſure of ſeeing the Propriety and Excellency 
of what had been firſt inveſtigated, and diſcovered by others, 
and of making ſome farther Progreſs on the Strength of his om | 
Genius, 

The following are the principal Works publiſhed by Mc 
Gregory, which contain the chief of-his Inventions. 

1. Optica Promota, which includes the Conſtruction of hi 
Teleſcope. And beſides the principal Problems in Optics con- 
tained in 59 Propoſitions, he added an Appendix of 30 others on 
the Theory and moſt uſeful Parts of practical Aſtronomy. Prin- 
ted in 1683, in 4to. 

2. His Vera circuli, & FHyperbole Quadratura: Containing, 
his Method of transforming Curves, Printed at Padua in 166), 
4to. of which a more correct Copy was printed the Year fol- 
lowing. 

The reſt of his Inventions make the Subject of ſeveral Let- 
ters and Papers, printed either in the Ph:loſo ophical Tranſat: 
The Commerc. Epiſtoli Job. Collins & Alior, 1715, 8vo. and in 
the Appendix to the Engliſh Edition of Dr. David Greg") 
Elements of Optics, 1735, 8v0. by Dr. Deſaguliers. 
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The LIFE of Jan Es Oz ax. 


AMES OZ ANA M, an eminent Mad was 

born in the Sovereignty of Dombes in France, in 1640 his 
Father was in aMuent Circumſtances, poſſeſſed of Fortune ſuf- 
fcent to encourage the Genius, and promote the Happineſs of his 
Children : He was of Jewiſb Extraction, but embraced the Chri- 
ſian Religion, from Conviction, and was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
by ſeveral Offices, which he held in the Parliaments of Provence. 
Our Author was the youngeſt Son, and, by the Laws of that 
Country; the principal Part of the Eſtate devolved to the Eldeſt : 
But this proved an Incitement to the Father, to beſtow on him 
a liberal Education: His View was, indeed, to qualify him for 
ſome dignified Station in the Church, that he might enjoy ſome 
Advantages from his great Intereſt ; But when our Author had 
made a conſiderable Proficiency in Learning, he found no Diſ- 
poſition for the Eccleſiaſtical Statez and ſome mathematical 
Books opportunely falling into his Hands, he was fo inſpired 
with a Love of that Science, that, though he had no Maſter to 
inſtruct him, he made conſiderable Progreſs in that Study, and 
wrote a Piece in Mathematics before he advanced to the Age of 
twenty Years. He nevertheleſs continued the Study of Divini- 
ty, in Obedience to his Father's Inclination, for about four 
Years ; but upon his Father's Deceaſe, he intirely quitted that 
Science, and betook himſelf wholly to the Mathematics. He 
afterwards went to Lyons, where he taught the ſeveral Branches 


of that Science, with great Applauſe, but to no great Advan- 


tage: He acknowledged, that about this Time he was ſeduced 
toan unreaſonable Paſſion for Gaming, which however did not 
proceed from avaricious Principles; for, upon many Occaſions, 
be was remarkable for Generoſity of Temper, which very re- 
markably turned to his Advantage in the following peculiar In- 
tance: Two Foreigners, to whom he taught Mathematics at 
Ham, having expreſſed ſome Uneaſineſs at being diſappointed 
« ſome Bills of Exchange, in order to go to Paris, he aſked 
dem, what Money they wanted ? And being told fifty Piſtoles, 

XXX he 


7 


no leſs favourable to him than entertaining: For upon the Road 


where he was received with great Marks of Eſteem, when hi 


that he would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his Power: He wa 
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he lent them the Sum immediately, without accepting a Note, 
Theſe Foreigners, when they came to Paris, gave an Account of 
this to Monſ. Dagueſſcau, Father of the Chancellor. That Mas; gi. 
ſtrate, being touched with a Senſe of ſo generous an ARin 
engaged them to ſend for Mr. Ozanam to Paris, with a Promiſ: 


thereupon invited, and prevailed on to accept it ; and he ſoon 
after undertook the Journey, in which ſome Incidents occurred 


to Paris, it is ſaid, he accidentally met with a Gentleman who 
diſcovered this favourite Paſſion, and then remonſtrated on the 
Unſuitableneſs of it to a Perſon of his Character, and, withal, 
aſſured him of the Advantages he might reaſonably hope to en- 
joy, if he would entirely lay aſide the Practice: He aſſured hin 
that, as he was then going to Paris, accompliſhed as he was, 
he might ſoon raiſe his Reputation and his Fortune, and marry, 
at 35 Years of Age, honourably and happily, if he would te 
nounce Gaming, which, with ſome other Particulars, were 
verified in the Event. He was ſcarce arrived at Paris 


Mother, falling ſick, ſent for him to come to ſee her: Upon 
which he haſtened, but ſhe died before an Interview, and his 
eldeſt Brother had taken Care to ſecure to himſelf all the Eſtate 
and Effects. Our Author returned therefore to Paris, breaking 
off a Correſpondence with his Family, from whom he enjoyed 
nothing but a Name. However, the Gentleman's Advice had 
made no ſmall Impreſſion on him, and he abandoned his Incl. 
nation for Gaming, and devoted himſelf entirely to the Mathe- 


matics. He was young, handſome, and ſprightly; and 
this expoſed him to ſome Affairs of Gallantry; and it appears, J. 
that his Virtue was under no ſmall Temptation and Trial by: II 
Perſon who reſided near him: But, with a manly Reſolution, nds 
he guarded againft- the Snare, and accordingly he reſolved u Il 
marry a Lady, who had inſpired him with a Paſſion for her H * Ec 
her good Nature, Modeſty, and Virtue ; and he was not de- !\ 
ceived in theſe Appearances, for he married her, had twehe i dmc 
Children by her, moſt of whom died young: He continued af V. 
terward to reſide at Paris, and taught the ſeveral Branches a Prob 


the 
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the Mathematics, which produced a conſiderable Income, was 
highly eſteemed by Perſons of Character and Literature, and en- 
joyed perhaps an uncommon Degree of domeſtic Happineſs : 
But, ſubject to the Viciſſitudes of Life, in the Year 1701, and 
at the Age of 61, he loſt his Wife, and with her all his darling | 
Satisfaction, and this reduced him to a very melancholy State. 
At this Time, in regard to his Merit, and probably to divert 
his melancholy, he was choſen in Quality of Eleve to the Royal 
feademy of Sciences, and was ſolicited to take under his Care and 
Tuition, two young Noblemen of the firſt Rank ; but this latter 
he refuſed, from the ſtrong Apprehenſions he had of dying ſoon, 
though he was not therrill : And it is faid, he languiſhed till he 
died without any Sickneſs, April 3, 1717, in the 77th Year of 
his Age, after having devoted his Life, the Prime or principal 

Part thereof, to the Study of thoſe Sciences, in which the great 
Improvements he made, and his ſucceſsful and extenſive Propa- 
gation of that Knowledge, is abundantly evident from his 
Works. He knew too much of Aſtronomy to give into judi- 
cial Aſtrology, which ſome of his Cotemporaries were extreme- 
ly fond of, and which he exploded on all proper Occaſions. He 
was of a chearful Temper amidſt his greateſt Diſtreſſes, of a 

enerous Diſpoſition, great Simplicity of Manners, irreproach- 
able in his Conduct to others, and of ſtrict exemplary Devo- 
tion; but he never aſſumed to know more of Religion than other 
People. He uſed to ſay, „that it was the Buſineſs of 
« the Doctors of the Sorbonne to diſpute, of the Pope to de- 
* cide, and of a Mathematician to go to Heaven in a ftrait 
Line.“ 

His Writings are as follow: 
I. A Treatiſe of practical Geometry. 

Il, A Canon of natural and logarithmic Sines, Tangents, 
and Secants. 

III. A Treatiſe of Lines of the firſt Order, the Conſtruction 
of Equations, &c. 

IV. The Uſe of the Compaſſes of Proportion explained and 
demonſtrated. 
v. An univerſal Inſtrument for readily rafeleing — 
Problems without Calculation, 
FH 4 


FR, 
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VI. A mathematical Dictionary. : 


VII. A general Method for drawing * and Charts, u upojj 


all Sorts of Planes. 
VIII. A Courſe of the Mathematics, in 5 Vol. Octavo. 
IX. A Treatiſe of antient and modern Fortification. 


X. Mathematical and om oy PO in 4 Val 


Octavo. 
XI. A new Treatiſe of Trigonometty. | 


XII. An eaſy Method for meaſuring all Sorts of Superficies 


Sc. for the Uſe of Mechanics. 
XIII. New Elements of Algebra, Octavo. | 
XIV. Euclid's Elements, by P. De Ghales, corrected and en · 
larged. 3 
XV. Boulanger's praftical Geometry enlarged. 
XVI. Boulanger's Treatiſe of the pn; corrected and en- 


larged. 
XVII. The Theory and Practice of Perſpedtive. 


XVIII. A Treatiſe of Coſmography and Geometry: Beſides 
ſeveral Tracts publiſhed in the Journal des Scavans, and in the 


Memoirs des Treuoux. 


The LIFE of PaiLIP DE La Hike, 


PLT de la HIRE, an eminent Fresch Mathemati- 


cian and Aſtronomer, was born at Paris on the 18th of 
March, 1640: His Father, Laurence de la Hire, who was Pain- 
ter in Ordinary to the King, and Profeſſor in the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture, intended him for the ſame Profeſſion; 


and with that View had him inſtructed in the Principles of De- 


ſign, and ſuch Branches of Mathematics, as related thereto, 


but died when Philip was no more than ſeventeen Years of Age. 
Our Author, ſoon after falling under an Indiſpoſition of Body; 


projected a Journey into Italy, both for the Recovery of his 
Health and for his Improvement in Arts and Sciences ; and he 


was not deceived in his * for he acquired both a 
Knows 
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Knowledge of thoſe curious Antiquities with which Italy every 
where abounds, and yet made great Proficiency in the Science of 
Geometry, which he even preferred to Painting, to which he 
deyoted himſelf with great Affiduity : And after about four Years 
Abſence, on his Mother's Importunity, he returned again to 


Paris, where he renewed his mathematical Studies with the ut- 


moſt Intenſeneſs, and publiſhed ſeveral Works, which gained 
him ſuch high-Reputation, that he was made a Member of the 
frademy of Sciences. In 1678, Monſieur Colbert having formed a 
Deſign of procuring a better Chart, or Map of the Kingdom, 
than any which had hitherto been taken, Monſieur de la Hire 
was nominated, with Monſieur Picard, to make the neceſſary 


Obſervations for that Purpoſe. He went to Bretagne in 1679, 


to Cuyenne in 1680, to Calais and ' Denmar# in 168 1, and to 
Provence in 1682: Yet, in theſe Preregrinations, did not con- 
fine his Attention to the main Object of them; but philoſophiſed 
upon every Thing that occurred, and particularly made Obſer- 
rations on the Variations of the magnetic Needle; upon 
Refractions; 
termined by the Barometer. | 

In 1683, he was employed in continuing the famous Meri- 
dan Line, which Monſieur Picard had began in 1669: Our 
Author continued it to the North Boundary of Paris, while Mr, 
Caſſini continued it to the South: But that great Miniſter, Col- 
ert, dying, the Work was not fully compleated. 

He was then employed in taking the neceſſary Surveys, for 


thoſe grand Levels which Lewis XIV. « had projected, which was 


ſoon after executed. 

Geometry, however, did not engroſs all his Time and La- 
bour; he bent his Studies to various other Branches of Philoſo- 
phy and the Mathematics; ; and even Painting itſelf, which 
ſexcmed for a conſiderable Time laid aſide, ſound a e in thoſe 
Hours he ſet apart for Amuſement. | | 

About the Year 1690, he was choſen a Profeſſor of the Rayal 
Calge, and of the Academy of Architefure, to which Places his 
great Merit advanced him; and the Diverſity of his Studies and 


% 


Enployments cannot but give us a vaſt Idea of his Abilities, and 


of the Application of ng His Days were, indeed, generally 
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and upon the Height of Mountains as de- 
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ſpent in Study, and good Part of the Night often in e! 1 


| Obſervations ; ; ſeldom ſeeking any other Reeſe from his La- 
bours, but a Change of one formmother. 


— He was twice 
married, and. had eight Children. He had abs: exterior Polite. 


neſs, CircumſpeRion, and Prudence of Ttaly ; for which Coun- 
try he had a fingular Regard, and, on this Account, appeared 
too reſerved ry contemplative, in the Opinion of ſome of the 


French: Nevertheleſs he obtained the Character of an honeſt, 


diſintereſted Man, and of a good Chriſtian. | He died the 21ſt of 
April, 1718, aged 78 Years, 
He was the Author of a creat Number of "IO on ſome of 


the principal Branches of geometrical 1 mathematical Science, 


VIZ, 

I, Novel! 2 Method; en Crmetrin pour le leine des fuperfi 
coniques & cylindriques, 1673, 40. | 

II. De Cychaide, 1677, 12mo. 

og Nowveaux Elemens des ſections coniques : : Les PE Geomeiri- 

La conſtructien ou Mection des eguations, 1679, 12mo. 

IV. La Enomonique, &c. 1682, I2mo. 

V. Sectiones Conice in novem libros diſtribute, 1655, F oli 

T his was conſidered as an original Work, and gained the 


Author a great Reputation all over Europe. 


VI. Tabulæ ¶fronoricæ, 1687, and 1702, 4to. 
VII. Peterum Mathematicorum Opera Grace & Latine pleraqut 
nunc primum edita, 1693, Folio. This Edition had been begun 


by Mr. Thevenat ; who dying, the Care of finiſhing it was com- 


mitted;ta Mr. De i Hire. It ſhews, that our Author's ſtrong 
Application to mathematical and aſtronomical Studies had not 
hindered him from acquiring a very competent Knowledge of 
the Greek Tongue, Beſides theſe and other ſmaller Works, 
there are a vaſt Number of his Pieces ſcattered up and down in 
Journ: als, and part: icularly in the Memoirs of ag e of 
dciences. BS. | 
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ir The LIFE of Nicholas Mexcaron, 

- NICHOLAS MERCATOR, an eminent Mathema- 
red tician in the 17th Century, was born in Holſtein in Den- 
the mark, Biographers have nat preciſely mentioned the Time of 
elt his Birth; but ſo far as we are able to aſcertain it, from his 
of Writings and Cetemporaries, it muſt be about the Year 1640: 


From his Works we likewiſe learn, that he had an early and 
of liberal Education, ſuitable to his diſtinguiſhed Genius, by which 


i 
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ce, he was enabled to extend his Searches in the mathematical Sci- 1 
ence, and to make very conſiderable Improvements: For it ap- 7 
Fries pears, from his Writings as well as from the CharaQer given of 1 
him by other Mathematicians, that his Talent rather Iay in im- ls 
proving, and adapting any Diſcoveries and Improvements to | 4 
i. Uſe, than Invention, as will by and by more ſully appear. | 4 
However, the Greatneſs of his Genius for the mathematical Stu- 1 
dies was very conſpicuous, and introduced him to public Regard bk: 
and Eſteem where he reſided, and facilitated a Correſpondence . kl 
the with ſuch as were eminent in thoſe Sciences both in Denmark, f A 
Jay, and England. Some of his Correſpondents in England E 
gave him an Invitation hither, which he ſome Time after ac- Bb 
72 cepted, and continued in England till his Death. He had not 1 
gun refided here long before he was admitted F. R. S. and gave very 1 4 
_ frequent Proofs of his indefatigable Application to Study, and mY 
ong of his great Abilities in improving ſome Branch or other of the 1 
not Sciences, But he is charged ſometimes with borrowing the In- . 
e of ventions of others, and adopting them as his own, Thus 7 
ks, about the Year 1668, Lord Brounker pubtiſhed his Quadrature Ih. 
n in of the Hyperbola, &c. which is no other than Mr. Newtor's 13 


Series, which he diſcovered before: And ſoon after, this Qua- 
drature of the Hyperbola was demonſtrated by Mr. Nicholas Mor- 
cator, by Means of the Diviſion firſt made uſe of by Dr. Wallis 
in his Opus Arithmeticum, Thus we may obſerve how far Mr. 
Th Mercator had any Pretence to the Diſcovery of the Quadrature 

; of the Hyperbola, ſince Dr. Wallis had found the Diviſion long 
before, and alſo the Quadrature of every Part of the Quotient; 
which Mr. Aercotor ſhould have acknowledged when he put 
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thoſe two Inventions together. But it frequently happened both 
with reſpect to Inventions and Improvements, which were more 
remarkable (in this Science) about this Period of Hiftory, than 
any other, that many of truly great mathematical Genius were 
willing to ſhine with borrowed Luſtre. © Our Author, however, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many valuable Pieces on philoſophical 
and mathematical Subjects. His firtt Attempt was, to reduce 
Aſtrology to rational Principles, which proved a vain Attempt. 
But his N of more particular Note are as follow: 

* Coſmegrayhia, ſerve Deſeriptia Cœli 2 fore ts Cireulos, qui 
fundamentum flermiter ſequentibus ordine Trigonometrice Spharicorum 
Lagarithmicæ, Aftronomice, Spharice, Geographic, Hiſtiodromiæ, 
Gnomonice. Aojoluto compendio pulcherrima quævis & humanis uſt- 
' bus aptiſſima, publico donantur a Nicolao Hauffman Holſato. Dant- 
zick, 1651, in 12mo, dedicated to the Senate of that City, 

II. Rationes Mathematica ſubduftz Anno CIC ICC L11I: Copen- 
hagen in 4to. = 
III. De Emendatione Annud Diatribe duæ, quibus ex Ponuntur 8 
demenfirantur Cycli Solis & Lune, qui ex Principiis Aſironomiæ hac- 
tenus cognitis elici potuerunt accuratiſſimi in 4to. 
IV. Hypothefrs Aftronomica nova & conſenſus _= cum obſeruatit- 
nibus London 1664, in Fol. 
V. Logarithmotechmia, frue Met hodus 222 Logarithmss n- 
va, accurata, & Jacilis; 3 ſcripto antehac communicata annò ſc. 1667 
Nonis Auguſti; cui nunc accedit Vera Quadratura Fiyberboig & I 
ventio ſummæ Logarithmorum. Auftore Nicolao Mercatore Hul. 

fato # Societate Regia, Huic etiam jungitur Michaelis Angeli Ricci 
Etxercitatio Geometrica de Maximis & Minimis, hic cb argument 
prafiantiam & exemplarium raritatem reci;fa : London 1668, in 40. 

VI. Laſltitutionum Aftrmomicarum Libri duo, de motu Aſtron 
' communi & proprio, ſecundum hypotheſes veterum & recentiarum 
præcipuas; degue Hypotheſeon ex obſervatis conſtructione, cum Tabu- 
lis Tychonianis, Solaribus, Lunaribus, Lune: ſoluribus, & Rudd 
pbhinis Sclis, Fixarum, & quingue Errantium, earumque uſu pre- 
ceptis & exemplis cummonſtrato. Quibus accedit Appendix de iis, quæ 
not ſſimis temporibus calttu; innotuerunt :. London 1676, in dre. 
And ſome other miſcellaneous Tracts, | ED a 
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7 Y Jedi * deſcended Koa an antient aikt onovrable - - ” 
£1 Family in Lincolnſtjre, was born on Chriftmas-day, 0. 8 55 
3643. at the Manor of Wedlfirope in that County, bis Anceflors = | 

Ir joying the Title and Eſtate of that Lordſhip for more than - 

00 Years, his Father being the elder Son of Sir Jobn New, 5 
| Bart, and his Mother of the antient and opulent Family of I.. 
ge in that County. Our Author's Father dying when he 
| wasgoung, the Care of his Education devolved on his Mother, - » 

de, notwithſtanding ſhe married again after his Father's Death, 3 
in her great Wiſdom, took Care to improve his gene 8 if 
Genius by an early and liberal Education. In 1654. 
den he was but 12 Years of Age, ſhe ſent him to the Gram 
E mar-ſchool at Grantham, where he made great Proficiency in the, 
| Knowledge of Language, and laid the Foundation of his future | 
E Studies. In 1660, at the Age of 18, he was removed to "ww 7 
Cage, Cambridge, where he principally devoted himſelf. to the ON” 
Study of the Mathematics, wherein Mr. (afterwards DoQot} - | 
2 © Jac Barrow, then Fellow of that College, Was very: « emines 

fle began his Studies, in the uſual Method, with Eclat 2 
E ments: The moſt difficult Problems of which (from his pene- Dy 
ung Genius) ſoon became eaſy and familiar to him. He then 
Eproceeded to'the Study of Des Cartes's Geometty, with Oughtred's N 
E Clavis, Kepler's Optics, and Schooten's Miſcellanies, in which, 
| te made ſeveral Improvements, which he inſerted in marginal 28. 
Notes as he went along, which was his common Method of ſtu- 
ching: By Means of theſe Notes, and other original Papers of 

; _ „ 


we . 3 it requiſite to diſtinguiſh the Px IxcE of PII o- 
WPHERS with an Engraving, (of an Octavo Size) which we have the 
Satisfaction to aſſure the Reader, is extremely like Sir Jadc, as we are 
informed by thoſe who knew him many Poon, This Plate | 
be prefixed as a Frontiſpiece to the Volume of Biographia. 
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362 BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA. 
| his, it is eaſy to ſhew, in ſome Meaſure, the Progreſs by which 


the Methods of Series and Fluxions were invented by him: And | , 
this continued to be his Employment and Study till 1664, el 
The ſame Year, at the Age of 22, he took the Degree of Ba- m 
chelor of Arts: And obſerving, at this Time, many Perſons of H 
Genius engaged in the, Buſineſs of improving Teleſcopes, by . n 


grinding Glaſſes in ſuch manner as might beſt ſubſerve to that G 
Purpoſe, he applied himſelf to the grinding of Optic Glaſſes of to 
other Figures than ſpherical, having as yet no Apprehenſion of P. 


the heterogeneous Nature of Light : But not ſucceeding at once MW to 

in the Attempt, he procured. a Glaſs Priſm, in order to try the te 

'« _ Celebrated Phænomena of Colours, diſcovered by Grimaldi not th 
long before. He was much pleaſed at firſt with the vivid Bright- ta 

neſs of the Colours produced by this Experiment; but, after 3 m 

while, applying himſelf to conſider them in a philoſophical Way, 6 

with that Accuracy which was natural to him, he became im- T: 

« * * mediately ſurprized to obſerve them in an oblong. Form, which, 6 


according to the received Rule of Refractions, ought to be cir- 
cular. At firſt, he thought the Irregularity might poſſibly be no 
more than accidental; but, as this excited his Enquiry, he ſoon 
invented an infallible Method of deciding the Queſtion, and the 


Reſult was, his new Theory of Light and Colours. | ar 
However, the Theory alone, unexpected and ſurprizing as cc 

it was, did not ſatisfy him ; he rather conſidered the proper Uſe 0 
N | that might be made of it, for improving Teleſcopes, which was ar 
. his firſt Deſign. To this End, having now diſcovered that th 
1 Light was not homogeneal, but an heterogeneous Mixture of df 


1 differently refrangible Rays, he computed the Errors ariſing 
from this different Refrangibility; and finding them to exceed, 
ſome hundreds of Times, thoſe occaſioned by the circular Figure 
7 of the Glaſſes, he threw afide his Glaſs-works, and took the 
q Nature of Reflectors into Conſideration. He was now ſenſible, 
1 that optical Inſtruments might be brought to any Degree of 
Perfection deſired, in Caſe there could be found a refleCting 
Subſtance which would poliſh as finely as Glaſs, and reflect as 

much Light as Glaſs tranſmits, and the Art of giving it a para- 

bolical Figure be alſo attained : But, in this Enquiry, he met 
with conſiderable Difficulty, and it received, at leaſt for ſome ar 
Time, no ſmall Check, by the breaking out of the _ in V 
a | 1005. | 
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1665, —— He then retired from Cambridge, and was, in 
ſome Meaſure, ſecluded from Converſation and Books, How- 
ever, his active Genius found ſome important Subjects for his 
mental Faculties, and, in the Midſt of his Solitude, ſtarted that 
Hint which gave Riſe to the Syſtem of the World, which is the 


main Subject of his Principia. — He was ſitting alone, in a 


Garden, when ſome Apples falling from a Tree, led his Thoughts 
to the Subject of Gravity; and reflecting on the Power of that 
Principle, he began to conſider, that as this Power is not found 
to be ſenſibly diminiſhed at the remoteſt Diſtance from the Cen- 
ter of the Earth to which we can riſe, neither at the Tops of 
the loftieſt Buildings, nor on the Summits of the higheſt Moun- 
tains, it appeared to him reaſonable to conclude, that this Power 
muſt extend much farther than is uſually thought: Why not 
« as high as the Moon? ſaid he to himſelf, and if ſo, her Mo- 
« tion muſt be influenced by it: Perhaps ſhe is retained in her 
« Orbit thereby. However, though the Power of Gravity is 
« not ſenſibly weakened in the little Change of Diſtance, at 
« which we can place ourſelves from the Center of the Earth, 
« yet it is very poſſible that, as high as the Moon this Power 
« may differ in Strength much from what it is here.” To make 
an Eſtimate what might be the Degree of this Dimunition, he 
conſidered with himſelf that, if the Moon be retained in her 
Orbit by the Force of Gravity, no doubt the primary Planets 
are carried about the Sun by the like Power: And by comparing 
the Periods of the ſeveral Planets with their Diſtances from the 
Sun, he found, that if any Power like Gravity held them in their 
Courſes, its Strength muſt decreaſe in the duplicate Proportion 
of the Increaſe of Diſtance. This he concluded, by ſuppoſing 
them to move in perfect Circles concentric to the Sun, from 
which the Orbits of the greateſt Part of them do not much differ. 
duppoſing therefore, the Power of Gravity, which extended to 
the Moon, to decreaſe in the ſame Manner, he computed whe- 
ther that Force would be ſufficient to keep the Moon in her Or- 
bit. ——— But in this Computation (attempting it in a common 
Method, and abſent from Books) he did not make the Power of 
Gravity, deſcreafing in a duplicate Proportion to the Diſtance, 
anſwerable to the Power which retained the Moon in her Orbit: 
Whence he concluded, that ſome other Cauſe mult at loatt join 
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364 BIOGRAPHIA PrILoOSoOPWICAs, 
with the Action of the Power of Gravity on the Moon. How. 
ever, ſome Incidents ſuſpended any farther Thoughts on that 
Subject. | 

On his Return to Cambridge, in 1665, he was choſen Fellow 
of his College, and, in r668, advanced to the Degree of Maſter 


of Arts. At this Fime, Nicholas Mercator, who was born 


in Holftein, but ſpent moſt of his Time in England, publiſhed his 


Logarithmotechnia, in which he gave the Quadrature of the Hy- 
perbola by an infinite Series. This was the firſt Appearance, in 
the learned World, of a Series of this. Sort drawn from the par- 
_ ticular Nature of the Curve, and that in Manner very new and 
abſtracted, The famous Dr. Barrow, then at Cambridge, 
where Mr. Newion, who was about 26 Years of Age, refided, 

recollected, that he had met with the ſame Thing in the Writ- 
ings of that young Gentleman, and there not confined to the 
Hyperbola only, but extended by general Forms to all Sorts of 
Curves, even ſuch as are mechanical, to their Quadratures, 


their Rectifications, and their Centers of Gravity, to the Solids 


formed by their Rotations, and to the Superficies of thoſe Solids; 


fo that ſuppoſing their Determinations to be poſlible, the Series 


ſtopped at a certain Point, or at leaſt their Sums were given by 
ſtated Rules. But if the abſolute Determinations were impoſi- 

ble, they could yet be infinitely approximated ; which is the 
happieſt and moſt refined Method, ſays Adonfjeur Fontenelle, of 
: ſupplying the Defects of human Knowledge, that Man's Imagi- 
nation could poſſibly invent. To be Maſter of ſo fruitful and 
general a Theory, was a Mine of Gold to a Geometrician ; but 
it was a greater Glory to have been the Diſcoverer of ſo ſurpriz- 
ing and ingenious a Syſtem So that Sir {aac finding, by Mer- 
cator's Book, that he was in the Way to it, and that others 
might follow in his Track, ſhould naturally have been forward to 
open his Treaſures, and ſecure the Property, which conſiſted in 
making the Diſcovery. But he contented himſelf with the Trea- 

fure ie had found, without regarding the Glory. He modeſtly 
obſerves, in a Letter printed in the Cemmercium Epiſlolicum, 
that he thought Mercator had intirely diſcovered his Secret, 
or that others would, before he was of a proper Age for vrit- 
His Manuſcript upon infinite Series was communi 


ing. 


Lated to none but Mr. John Collins, F. R. 8. and the Lord 
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Brunker ; and even this had not been done but for Dr. Barrow, 
who would not ſuffer him to indulge his Modeſty ſo much as he 
jſired. This Manuſcript was taken out of our Author's Study 
in 1669, intitled, A Method which 1 formerly feundout, &c. and ſup- 
poling this formerly to mean no more than three Years, he muſt 
then have diſcovered this admirable Method of his Series, when 
he was not 24 Years of Age. But what is ſtill more, this Manu- 
ſcript contains both the Diſcovery and Method of Fluxions, or 
thoſe infinitely ſmall Quantities, which have occaſioned ſo great 
1 Conteſt between Mr. Leibnitx and him, or rather between Ger- 
nary and England. 

In 1669, he was choſen Profeſſor of the Mathematics in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, upon the Reſignation of Dr. Barromu; 
and the ſame Year, and the two following Years, he read a 
Courſe. of optical Lectures, in Latin, in the public Schools of 
the Univerſity : He had not finiſhed them when he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in January 1671-2, and having 
now brought his Theory of Light and Colours to a great Degree 
of Perfection, he communicated i it to that Society firſt, to have 
their Judgment upon it, and it was afterwards publiſhed in their 
Tranſactions of 'February 19, 1672. In the ſame Tranſactions of 
March 28, 1672, Ne. 81, he publiſhed an Account of a new. 
Cutadioptrical Teleſcope of his own Invention, which Account 
Mmnjieur Gallois inſerted in the Journal des Scavans, with a Lets 
ter of Monſieur Huygens, ſhewing the Advantages of this Kind 
of Teleſcope. From this Time, till 1679,. our Author main- 
tained a Correſpondence, by Letters, with Mr. Henry Olden- 
lug, Secretary of the Royal Society; Mr. John Collins, Mr. John 
Fanſtead, and Dr. Edmund Halley; which Letters contain a 
Variety of curious and uſeful Obſervations, which are pub- 
liked in the general Dictionary, including near 20 Pages, to 
which therefore we ſhall refer the Reader. 

In 1676, at the Requeſt of Mr. Leibnitz, he explained his 
Imention of infinite Series, and took Notice how far he had im- 
moved it by his Method of Fluxions, which, however, he ſtill 
ancealed, and particularly, on this Occaſion, by a Tranſpoſi- 
ton of the Letters that make up the two fundamenral Propoſi- 
tons of i it into an alphabetical Order. | | 
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In the Winter between 1676 and 1677, as Mr. 2 i 
forms us, he inveſtigated the grand Propoſition, that by a cen- 


tripetal Force, acting reciprocally as the Squares of the Diſtance 


a Planet muſt revolve in an Ellipſis about the Center of F orce 
placed in the lower Focus of the Ellipſis, and, with a Radius 
drawn to that Center, deſcribe Area $ proportional to the 
Times. | | 

In 1680, he ade ſeveral aſtronomical Obſervations upon the 


Comet that then appeared, which, for ſome conſiderable Time, 
he took not to be one and the ſame, but two different Comets, 


He was at an Uncertainty in this Matter, when he received a 
Letter from Mr. Hoke on the Nature of the Line deſcribed by a 
falling Body, ſuppoſed to be moved circularly by the diurnal 
Motion of the Earth, and perpendicularly by the Power of Gra- 
vity : . This led him farther to enquire what was the real Figure 
in which ſuch a Body moved, and, as Picart had not long be- 
fore, viz. in 1679, meaſured a Degree of the Earth with ſuff- 
cient Accuracy, by ufing his Meaſures, that Planet appearing 
to be retained in her Orbit by the ſole Power of Gravity, and 
conſequently that this Power decreaſes in the duplicate Propor- 
tion of the Diſtance, as he had. formerly conjectured: Upon 


this Principle he found the Line deſcribed by a falling Body, to 


be an Ellipſis, of which the Center of the Earth is one Focus. 


And finding, by this Means, that the primary Planets really 


moved in ſuch Orbits as Kepler had ſuppoſed, he had the Satiſ- 
faction to find the Reſult of his Enquiries to anſwer ſome valus- 
ble Purpoſes : Accordingly, he drew up ſundry Propoſitions re- 


lative to the Motion of the primary Planets round the Sun, 


which were communicated to the Royal Society in 1683, and, 
with much Solicitation, printed in 1687, under the Title of Phi- 
loſophiee naturalis principia Mathematica, containing, in the third 
Book, what is now denominated his Cometic * or rather 
his Syſiem of the World. - | 

In the Height of all theſe profound philoſophical Reſearches, 
the Privileges of the Univerſity being attacked by King Janes l. 


our Author appeared among the moſt hearty Defenders, and 
was, on that Occaſion, appointed one of their Delegates to the 
bien Commiſſion Court, when he made ſuch a rational and vi- 
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Affair, and continue their Privileges. 


od * 1688, our Author was choſen one of their Members for 
= the Convention Feen in which he ſat till it Was diſ- 
dius ſolved. 

PE. Obſtructions being in a great Meaſure removed, he reaſ- 


nets round the Sun, to which he was ſomewhat led by Con- 
verſation with Dr. Halley (who paid him a Viſit at Cambridge:) 
[t gave Occaſion to his writing the above-mentioned Treatiſe 


ets. 

ed a of Ns Principles of natural Phileſo phy, a ſecond Edi- 
dy 2 tion whereof was afterwards publiſhed at Cambridge, with great 
rnal Additions, under the Care of Mr. Roger Cotes, Profeſſor of Aſtro- 
ra nomy and experimental Philoſophy. Monſieur de Fontenelle tells 
zure us, that this Book, in which our Author had built a new Syſtem 


be- of natural Philoſophy upon the moſt ſublime Geometry, was 
uff wrote with ſo great Profoundneſs of Judgment, and withal fo 
ring eonciſe, that it required ſome Time and Skill thoroughly to un- 


derſtand it; on which Account, it was not ſo generally read and 
almired: But at Length, when its Worth came to be ſufficient- 


por- 

pon h known, nothing was to be heard from all Quarters but one 
, to general Shout of Admiration. This Work ſeems to be the Pro- 
cus. luction of a Genius, or of a celeſtial Intelligence, rather than a 


Man, ſays the Marquis de P Hoſpital, one of the greateſt Mathe- 
maticians of the Age. And when he was viſited by ſome Engliſh 


lua- Gentleman, it is ſaid, he aſked „ if Mr. Newton, eat, drank, or 
re- © lept like other Men?” I repreſent him to myſelf (ſays he) as a 
Sun, celeſtial Genius, intirely diſengaged from Matter. The Prin- 
and, 0h Mathematica are founded chiefly on two Theories, viz. the 


Doctrine of central Forces, and that of the Reſiſtance of Medi- 
ums to Bodies moving in them, both almoſt entirely new, and 
treated according to our Author's ſublime Geometry. 
Repkr had found from the celeſtial Obſervations of Tycho Brebe, 
. That the ſame Planets deſcribed about the Sun equal Areas 


ing in the common Focus. III. That in different Planets, 


the the Squares of periodic Times were, as the Cubes of the tranſ-- 
d vi- rerſe Axes of their Orbits. From the firſt Phænomenon our 
r0U5 Bl Author demonſtrated, that the Planets were attracted towards 


the 


gorous 1 Defence, that King James thought proper to rap the 


| ſumes his former Studies, on the Motion of the primary Pla. 
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the Sun in the Center; from the Second, that the F orce of this 
Attraction was reciprocally as the Squares of the Diſtances of 


the Planet from this Center; and from the Third, that all the 


Planets were inftuenced by the very ſame centripetal Force, 

Our Author's Merit became now ſo well known, that even 
Men of the higheſt Rank, as well as Genius, careſſed him: 
And in 1696, when the Farl of Hallifax undertook the great 
Work of recoining the Money, he made Choice of Mr, Newt 
for his Aſſiſtant ; med, accordingly, he was appointed Warden 
of the Mint, in which Employment he did very ſignal Service 
to the Nation. About three Years after, he was promoted to 
he Maſter of that Office, a Place worth 12 or 1 500l. - per Ann. 
which he held till his Death ; for which he appears to be pecu- 
Harly qualified, by his Tables of the Eſſays of F oreign Money, 
printed at the End of Dr. Arbuthnot's Book. Upon this 
Promotion, he appointed Mr. William t/hi/ton, then M. A, of 
Clare Hall, his Deputy in the mathematical Profeſſorſhip at 
Cambridge, giving him the full Profits of the Place, which, too, 
he procured for him in 1703. 

The fame Year, our Author was choſen Preſident of the Real 
Society, in which Chair he fat for 25 Years; and he had been 
choſen a Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1699, 
upon the new Regulation made of admitting Foreigners into 
that Society. 

In 1704, our Author publiſhed, in 4to, his Treqtſc of the 
Reflections, Refractions, Iaſtections, and Colours of Light: Which 
was afterward tranſlated into a Variety of Languages, and paſſ- 
ed through ſeveral Editions. /fonſizur Fontenelle obſerves, that 
the conſtant Object of this Work is the Anatomy of Light. 
The ſmalleſt Ray of Light admitted into a perfectly dark Room, 
which yet can never be ſo ſmall but that it is, like a Faſciculus, 
compoſed of an in finite Number of Rays, is divided and diſſected, 
ſo as to leave the Elementary Rays, which compoſed it, diſtinct 
from each other, each tinged with a particular Colour, and in- 
capable of being farther altered after this Separation. The 


Whitenefs of the whole Beam, before its Piſſection, aroſe from 
the Mixture of all the particular Colours of the original Rays. 
The primitive and coloured Rays could not poſſibly be ſeparated, 


if their Nature were not ſuch, that in paſſing through the ſame 
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Medium, through the ſame Glaſs-priſm, they are refracted un- 
ger different Angles, and by that Means appear diſunited, when 
teceived at convenient Diſtances. This different Refrangibility 
of red, yellow, green, blue, violet, and the infinite Variety of 
intermediate coloured Rays, a Property which had never been 
dreamed of, and to which no Conjecture could ever lead us, is 
the fundamental Diſcovery of our Author's Treatiſe. The dif- 
ferent Refrangibility leads us to the different Reflexibility, and, 
which is till more curious, Rays, falling upon a Surface under 
the ſame Angle of Incidence, are alternately refracted and re- 
fected, with a Kind of Play, which could never have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed but by a very good Eye, aſſiſted by an excellent Judg- 
ment. Beſides (and in this Point only the firſt Notion was not 
our Author's) thoſe Rays, which paſs near the Extremity of a 
Body without touching it, are nevertheleſs thereby turned aſide 
out of the Right-line ; and this he calls Inflexion. He ſhews 
lkewiſe, that the Cauſe why Bodies appear of different Colours, 
ariſes from the Magnitude of the conſtituent Particles of Bodies. 
From all theſe Obſervations together, he has formed a Body of 
Optics ſo new, that this Science may be conſidered as en- 
lircly owing to our Author, —— It has been remarked, 
that our Author's Hypotheſis of Light and Colours frees the 
Corpuſcularian Philoſophy from the Embarraſs of an Argu- 
ment, which Ariſlotle brought againſt that Doctrine, of ſenſible 
Qualities being the Reſult of the Figures and Diſpoſitions of the 
inſenſible Parts, or Atoms: — But Sir Jſaac's Hypotheſis, 
which makes Colours the innate Property of the Rays of Light, 
and that different Kinds of Rays originally and immutably aſſert 
a Colour peculiar to themſelves, entirely takes off the Force of 
tiis Argument. Y 9 

In Reality, the Affair that chiefly employed his Reſearches 
for ſo many Years, was far from being confined to the Subject 
ak Light alone: On the contrary, all that we knoy of natural 
bodies ſeem to be comprehended in it: He had found out, that 
there was a mutual Action, a Diſtance between Light and other 
bodies, by which both the Reflections and Refractions, as well 
8 Inflexions of the former, were conſtantly produced. He has, 
indeed, opened a Way of paſſing from Optics to an entire Syſtem 
of Phyſics ; and if we only look upon his Queries, as contain- 
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ing the Hiſtory of a great Man's firſt Thoughts, even_in that 
View they mult be always entertaining and curious. | ly 
In 1705, he had the Honour of Enighthood conferred upon WW P. 


him by Queen Ann, in Conſideration of his great Merit. T 


In 1707, he publiſhed, at. Cambridge, in Octavo, his Arithne. 
rica Univerſairs, ſive de Compoſitione & Reſolutione Arithmetice Li. or 
ber. ln 1711, his Analyſis per Quantitatum Series, Fluxi. cel 
ones, & Diferentias, cum Enumeratione Linearum tertii Ordinis, ant 


was publiſheg. at London, by William Jones, Eſq; F. R. S. who W 


met with the firſt of thoſe Pieces amongſt the Papers of Mr, Joln Co 
Collins. 


In 1712, ſeveral Letters of Sir 1ſaac were pub. the 
liſhed in the 1— Epiſtolicum. Ot 
Soon after the Acceſſion of his Majeſty King George I. our Au- the 


| thor's Talents were fo conſpicuous that he was introduced to his the 


Majeſty, with peculiar Marks of Eſteem; and that Year he was ſeri 


applied to, by Parliament, for his Opinion upon a new Method Au 


of diſcovering the Longitude at Sea, by Signals, which had been ter 
propoſed by Ditton and Whi/lon, in order to procure their Incou- nor 
ragement, But his Remarks, and Reaſons aſſigned for his Dir. Wl — 
approbation of it, in a Paper delivered to the Committee, was WW the 
ſo entirely Satisfactory, that the Project was thrown aſide, - Th 

The following Year, viz. 1715, Mr. Leibnits, with a View wit 


of bringing the World more eaſily into the Belief, that Sir Jac the) 


had borrowed his Method of Fluxions from his differential Me- ſtio 
thod, attempted to try his mathematical Genius by the famous in tl 
Problem of the Trajectories, which, though it was the mot theſ 
difficult Propoſition the Wit of his Antagoniſt could propoſe, i Yea 


was nothing mote than an Amuſement to our etherial Genius, lure 
as he ſolved it the ſame Evening he received it, though he had Star 
been fatigued that Day with the Buſineſs of the Mint, But the mint 
Greatneſs of our Author's Abilities, and his Popularity on that Chir 
Account, were very often likely to occaſion Niſputes as to their -thei! 
firſt Diſcovery or Improvement, which he carefully avoidel that 
whenever the Importance of Truth, or his own juſt Vindication prea 
did not render it neceſlary. A 
He was now more than ever at Court, The Prineeſs of Wales, 7 
afterwards. Queen Conſort to King George II. had ſuch a Taſtq the $ 
for philoſophical Enquiries, and 8 excellent an Underſtanding peci: 
therein, that ſhe frequently * With him on thoſe Sub Curi 
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jefts and propoſed ſuch Queries, as none but himſelf could an- 
ſwer to her Satisfaction. And ſhe was often heard to declare in 
Public, that ſhe thought herſelf happy in living at the ſame 
Time, and enjoying the Opportunities of Improvement by him. 
He had then written a Treatiſe of ancient Chronology, 
or was about it in 1718, when he communicated to that Prin- 
ceſs the chief Particulars of his Plan, which ſhe thought ſo new 
and ingenious, that ſhe deſired to have an AbſtraQ of the whole 
Work, which ſhe would never part with. Nevertheleſs, a 
Copy of it ſtole abroad, and was carried over to France, by 
the Abbe Conti, where it was tranſlated and printed, with ſome 
Upon. this Sir Jaa publiſhed in 
the philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. 389, v. 33, p. 31 5, Remarks 
thereon, which were afterwards tranſlated into French by the Ob- 
ſervator. And. the Abbe Conti and. Father Souciet attacked our 
Author's Chronological Index. And a full Reply was ſoon af- 
ter given to it by Dr. Edmund Halley, who was the King's Aſtro- 
nomer, eſpecially to that Part of it which related to Aſtronomy. 
This Work at Length was publiſhed in Engliſbd, and of 
the Few that were Judges there were Diverſity of Opinions. 
The main Deſign was evidently this, to find out, by following 
with Abundance of Sagacity ſome of the Tracks, however faint 
they are of the moſt ancient Greet Aſtronomy, what was the Po- 


- fition of the equinoctial Colures with reſpect to the fixed Stars, 


in the Time of Chiron the Centaur. As it is now known that 
theſe Stars have a Motion in Longitude of one Degree in 72 
Years, and if it is once known through what fixed dtars the Co- 
lure paſſed in Chiron's Time, by taking the Diſtance of theſe 
dtars from thoſe through which it now paſſes, we might deter- 
mine what Number of Years is elapſed ſince Chiron's Time. As 
Chiron was one of thoſe who went along with the Argonauts in 


their famous Expedition, this would therefere fix the Epocha of 


that Expedition, and conſequently that of the Trojan War; two 
great Events, upon which all ancient Chronology depends. 
After having been ſo ſerviceable to all the learned Part of Eu- 
re in ſpeculative Sciences, he devoted himſelf more entirely to 
the Service of his Country, in Affairs to which he was more eſ- 
pecially called; but his Leiſure-time he devoted to gratify the 
Curioſity of his Mind ; He thought no kind of Knowledge be- 


neath 
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ing the Hiſtory of a great Man's firſt Thoughts, even in that 
View they muſt be always entertaining and curious. ſu 
In 1705, he had the Honour of Knighthood conferred upon pi 
him by Queen Ann, in Conſideration of his great Merit. T, 
In 1707, he publiſhed, at Cambridge, in Octavo, his Arithne. 
rica Univerſatts, ſiue de Compoſitione S Reſolutione Arithmetice Li- or 


ber. In 1 711, his Anal lyſis per Quantitatum Series, Fluxi. ce 
ones, & Differentias, cum. Enumeratione Linearum tertii Ordinis, ant 
was publifheg. at London, by William Jones, Eſq; F. R. S. who W 
met with the firſt of thoſe Pieces amongſt the Papers of Mr, Jun Cc 


Collins. In 1712, ſeveral Letters of Sir Jſaac were pub. the 
liſhed in the Commercium Epiſtolicum. Ot 

Soon after the Acceſſion of his Majeſty King George I. our Au- the 
thor's Talents were ſo conſpicuous that he was introduced to his the 


Majeſty, with peculiar Marks of Eſteem; and that Year he was WM ſer 
applied to, by Parliament, for his Opinion upon a new Method Au 
of diſcovering the Longitude at Sea, by Signals, which had been ter 
propoſed by Ditton and V on, in order to procure their Incou- nor 
ragement, But his Remarks, and Reaſons aſſigned for his Diſ- — 
approbation of it, in a Paper delivered to the Committee, was Wl the 
ſo entirely Satisfactory, that the Project was thrown afide, - Th 
The following Year, viz. 1715, Mr. Leibnits, with a View wit 
of bringing the World more eaſily into the Belief, that Sir Lſaae the) 
had borrowed his Method of Fluxions from his differential Me. iitio 
thod, attempted to try his mathematical Genius by the famous iſ in t. 
Problem of the Trajectories, which, though it was the molt Wil theſ 
difficult Propoſition the Wit of his Antagoniſt could propoſe, WW Ye: 


was nothing mote than an Amuſement to our etherial Genius, lure 
as he ſolved it the ſame Evening he received it, though he had Star 
been fatigued that Day with the Buſineſs of the Mint, But the min; 
Greatneſs of our Author's Abilities, and his Popularity on that Chir 
Account, were very often likely to occaſion Diſputes as to their thei 
firſt Diſcavery or Imgrovement, which he carefully avoided that 
wheneyer the Importance of Truth, or his own juſt Vindication ste 
did not render it neceſſary. A 
He was now more than ever at Court, The Prineeſs of Walt, rape 
afterwards Queen Conſort to King George II. had ſuch a Taſtq the 
for philoſophical Enquiries, and ſo. excellent an Underſtanding peci: 
therein, that ſhe frequently . with him on thoſe Sub- Curi 
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1 and propoſed ſuch Queries, as none but himſelf could an» 


ſwer to her Satisfaction. And ſhe was often heard to declare in 
Public, that ſhe thought herſelf happy in living at the ſame 
Time, and enjoying the Opportunities of Improvement by him. 
e had then written a Treatiſe of ancient Chronology, 


or was about it in 171 8, when he communicated to that Prin- 


ceſs the chief Particulars of his Plan, which ſhe thought ſo new 


and ingenious, that ſhe deſired to have an AbſtraR of the whole 


Work, which ſhe would never part with. Nevertheleſs, a 
Copy of it ſtole abroad, and was carried over to France, by 
the Abbe Contz, where it was tranſlated and printed, with ſome 


Obſervations upon it. .. this Sir Jſaac publiſhed in 


the philoſophical T1 ranſadtions, N . 389, v. 33, p. 315, Remarks 


thereon, which were afterwards e into French by the Ob- 


ſervator. And the Abbe Conti and Father Souciet attacked our 
Author's Chronological Index. And a full Reply was ſoon af- 
ter given to it by Dr. Edmund Halley, who was the King's Aſtro- 
nomer, eſpecially to that Part of it which related to Aſtronomy. 
—— This Work at Length was publiſhed in Englif, and of 


the Few that were. Judges there were Diverſity of Opinions. : 
The main Deſign was evidently this, to find out, by following 


with Abundance of Sagacity ſome of the Tracks, however faint 
they are of the moſt ancient Gree# Aſtronomy, what was the Po- 
. fition of the equinoctial Colures with reſpect to the fixed Stars, 


in the Time of Chiron the Centaur. As it is now known that 


theſe Stars have a Motion in Longitude of one Degree in 72 
Years, and if it is once known through what fixed >tars the Co- 
lure paſſed in Chiron's Time, by taking the Diſtance of theſe 


dtars from thoſe through which it now paſſes, we might deter- 


mine what Number of Years is elapſed ſince Chiron's Time. As 
Chiron was one of thoſe who went along with the Argonauts in 
their famous Expedition, this would therefore fix the Epocha of 
that Expedition, and conſequently that of the Trojan War; two 
great Events, upon which all ancient Chronology depends. 
After having been ſo ſerviceable to all the learned Part of Eu- 
re in ſpeculative Sciences, he devoted himſelf more entirely to 
the Service of his Country, in Affairs to which he was more eſ- 
pecially called; but his Leiſure- time he devoted to gratify the 
Curioſity of his Mind: He thought no kind of Knowledge be- 
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neath his Conſideration, and he knew how to improve himſctt 
by even a ſuperficial View of Things. After his Death there | 


were found amongſt his Papers, ſeveral Writings upon Antiqui- 
ty, Hiſtory, and Divinity, Subjects widely different from each 
other, and from thoſe for which he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, 
He never ſuffered Time to paſs unemployed, nor ever ſpent it 
after a trifling Manner, or with flight Attention to what he was 
about. He all along enjoyed a ſettled and equal State of Health, 
until he was fourſcore Years of Age, a very eſſential Circum- 
ſtance of the extraordinary Happineſs he enjoyed. He 
then began to be aMicted with an Incontinence of Urine, and 
yet the five Years following, which preceded his Death, he en- 
joyed long Intervals of Health, or was tolerably well, owing, 
next to Providence, to that Care and Regularity he oblervel 
with regard to his Diet. The laſt twenty Days of his 
Life were attended with much Pain, at ſome Intervals, and it 
was concluded he had the Stone in his Bladder, and that he 


could not recover. In thoſe Fits of Pain, which were ſo vio | 
Jent that Drops of Sweat fell from his Face, he never cried 


put nor expreſſed the leaft Impatience; and as ſoon as he had 
a moment's Eaſe, he would ſmile, and talk with his uſual 
Chearfulneſs. Till this Time he had always read and wrote ſe- 
veral Hours in a Day: And on Saturday Morning, March 18, 
1726, diſcourſed a long Time with Dr. Mead, his Phyſician, 
having then the perfect Uſe of all his Senſes and Underſtanding; 
but that Night he entirely loſt them, and did not recover them 
any more, nnd died on Monday, March the 20th, in the 85th 
Lear of his Age. His Corpſe lay in State in the Feruſalem Cham- 
ber, and on the 28th was conveyed into Meſiminſter Abbey, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Mantroſe and Roxburgh, and 
the Earls of Pembroke, Suſſex, and Macclesfeld ſupporting the 
Pall. He was interred near the Entrance into the Choir, on 
the Left-hand, where a ſtately Monument is _—_ to his Me- 
morys with — following Inſcription: | 


1 
| Tfaacus Newton, Eques Auratus, 
Qui animi vi prope divina 
Planetarum motus, figuras, 
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Cometarum ſemitas, Oceanique zſtus, 
Sua matheſi facem preferente, 
Primus demonſtravit. 
4; . lucis diſſimilitudines, 
5 Colorumque inde naſcentium proprietates, 
Quas nemo antea vel ſuſpicatus erat, perveſtigavit. 
Naturæ, Antiquitatis, S. Scripture, 
Sedulus, ſagax, fidus interpres, 
Dei. Opt. Max. majeſtatem philoſophia aſſeruit, 
Evangelii ſimplicitatem moribus expreſſit. 
dibi gratulentur mortales, tale tantumque extitiſſe, 
HUMANI GENERIS DECUS. 
Natus xxV. „Dee MPCXLII.. Obiit. XK, i. March, 
16.357 #  MDCCXXVI. 


His Character k has been 3 by many, more eſpecially by 


Minfieur Fontenelle, Dr. Pemberton, and ſeveral 2 the Sub- 


ſtance whereof is as follows: 

He was of a middling Stature, and fomewhat inclined to be 
fat in the latter Part of his Life. His Countenance was plea- 
fing and venerable. He never made uſe of Spectacles, and 
during his whole Life never loſt but one Tooth. Biſhop At- 
trbury deſcribes him as having ſomething rather Languid in his 
Look and Manner, than lively and piercing. He was of 
a very meek- Diſpoſition, and a great Lover of Peace. He 
would rather have choſen to remain in Obſeurity, than to have 
the Calm of Liſe ruffled by thoſe Storms and Diſputes, which 
Genius and Learning often draw upon thoſe that are eminent 
for them. In contemplating his Genius, it preſently becomes 8 
Doubt which of theſe Endowments had the greateſt Shate, Sa- 
gcity, Penetration, Strength, or Diligence; and after all, the 
Mark that ſeems moſt to diſtinguiſh it, that he himſelf made the 
juteſt Eſtimation of it, declaring, if he had done the World 
uy Service, it was owing to Induſtry and patient Thought, that 
he kept the Subje& under Conſideration conſtantly before him, 
ind waited till the firſt Dawning opened gradually into a full 
ud clear Light: And hence, no Doubt, aroſe that Averſion 


ie had to all Diſputes, a ſteady uninterrupted Attention, free 
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from thoſe frequent Recoilings inſeparable from many others 
was his peculiar Felicity. He knew it, and he knew the Va. 
lue of it; and ſpeaking of ſome Errors which he had too haſtily 
publiſhed, which occaſioned ſome Diſpute, he ſays, I blame 
my own Impradence for parting with ſo real a Blefling as my 
Quiet, to run after a Shadow. Though, as Fontenell: juſtly 
obſerves, this little Foible at firſt proved the Occaſion of his 
much greater Sollicitude to be exact in his future Productions, 
and thereby proved the Inſtrument of much greater Uſefulneſs, 
After all, notwithſtanding -hrs anxious Care to avoid every 
Occaſwn of breaking his intenſe Application t6 Study, he was 
far from being ſwallowed up and left in it; he could lay a. 
ſide his Thoughts, though engaged in the ock intricate Re. 
ſearches, when his other Affairs required his Attendance, and, as 
ſoon as he had Leiſure, reſume the Subject at the Point where 


he had left it. This he ſeems to have done, not from any ex- 
traordinary Strength of Memory as by the Force of his inven- 


tive Faculties, to which every Thing opened itſelf again with 
Eaſe, if nothing intervened to ruffle him; the. Readineſs of 
his Invention made him not think. of putting his Memory 
much to the Rack: But this was the Offspring of a vigorous 
Intenſeneſs of Thought, out of which he was but a common 
Man. He ſpent, therefore, the Prime of his Life in thoſe 
abſtruſe Reſearches, when his Situation in a College gave him 
Leiſure, and even while Study was his proper Profeſſion: But, 
2s ſoon as he removed himſelf to the Mint, he principally attend- 
ed to the Buſineſs of that Office. 

Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that he read but * modern Authors, 


or, at leaſt, but ſuperficially : But, as eurſory as it might ſeem, 


it appears, he could form his Judgment of them with great Accu- 


racy. He often cenſured handling geometrical Subjects by Alge- 


braic Calculation, and therefore called his Book of Algebra Li- 
verſal Arithmetic, in Oppoſition to Des Cartess Book of Geometry. 
He frequently praiſed Slſius, Barrow, and Huygens, 
for not _ influenced by the falſe Taſte that then began to 
prevail. He commended the laudable Attempt of Hugo 


de Omerique, to reſtore the ancient Analyſis ;. and very much 


eſteemed Apollonius's Book ds Sections Rationis, for giving us 2 
_ clearer 
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Dr. Barrow he eſteemed, as having ſhewn a Compaſs of In- 
vention equal, if not ſuperior, to any of the Moderns .. 


dir Jaac commended Huygens's Stile and Manner of Writing, 
my and thought him the moſt Elegant of any mathematical Writer 
fly in modern Times, and the moſt juſt Imitator of the Ancients, 


of whoſe Taſte and Form of Demonſtration Sir //aac always 
profeſſed himſeif a great Admirer, and often cenfured himſelf 
for not following them more exactly than he did. 


himſelf, or others; nor ever behaved in ſuch Manner as to 


2 give the moſt malicious Cenſurers the leaft Occaſion to charge 
Re- him with Vanity. He was candid and affable, and of 
, 25 ways put himſelf upon a Level with his Company. He never 
nere thought either his Merit or Reputation ſuſſicient to excuſe him 


ex· from any of the common Offices of ſocial Life.; no Singulari- 
en- ties, either natural or affected, diſtinguiſhed him from other 
with Men. Though he was ſteadily attached to the Church of 
g of England, he was greatly averſe to the Perſecution of Noncon- 
10ry forwiſts He judged of Men by their Manners ; and the true 
rous Schiſmatics, in his Opinion, were the vicious and immoral: 


Not that he confined his Principles to natural Religion ; for 
he was thoroughly perſuaded of the Truth of Revelation, and, 
amidſt the great Variety of Books which he had conſtantly is 
fore him, that which he ſtudied with the greateſt Application 


ing Good, which the plentiful Revenues of his Patrimony, and 
a profitable Employment, improved by a prudent Oeconomy, 
put into his Power. © He thought a Legacy, favs Monſfeur 
4 Funtenelle, was no Gift, and, therefore, left no Will; for 
he would even ſtrip himſelf, as often as he had Occafion, to 
afiſt either his Relations or others, who ſtood in Need of it: 
The Inſtances of his Liberality, in both theſe Reſpects, were 
neither few nor inconſiderable.“ - He died poſſeſſed of 


ſaid to devolve, as the Law directed, to his next of Kin, 
When Decency, upon any Occaſion, required Expence and 
thew, he was magnificient without grudging it; and, with a 


clearer Notion of that Analyſis than we had before 


It is farther . of him, that he ſeldom talked much of 


was, the Bible, He did not negle& the Opportunities of do- 


Thirty-two Thouſand Pounds, which was in Eſtate, and is 


very 
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very good Grace, at all other Times, that Pomp, which 
ſeems great to low Minds only, was utterly retrenched, and 


the Expence faved for better Uſes. He never married ; which | 


was always attributed to his being fo deeply immerſed in pro- 


found and continual Studies during the prime Part of his Liſe, 


and his other important Employments. 

Mr. Hume, in his Hiſtory of e ſpeaks of Bir Iſeac to 
the following Purport: In Newton {ſays he) this Iſland may 
boaſt of having produced the greateſt and rareſt Genius that 
ever aroſe, for the Ornament and Inſtruction of the Species in 
philoſophical, aftronomical, and mathematical Knowledge; 
cautious in admitting no Principles but ſuch as were founded 
on Experiment; but reſolute to adopt every ſuch Principle, 
however new or unſual; from Modeſty, ignorant of his Supe- 
riority above the reſt of Mankind, and thence leſs careful to 
accommodate his Reaſonings to common Apprehenſions, more 
anxious to Merit than acquire Fame. He was from theſe 
Cauſes long unknown to the World ; but his Reputation at 
laſt broke out with a Luftre which ſcarce any Writer before his 
Time ever attained: While Newton ſeemed to draw off the 
Veil from ſome of the Myſteries of Nature, he ſhowed at the 
ſame Time the Imperfections of the mechanical Philoſophy, 
and thereby reſtored her ultimate Secrets from that Obſcurity 


in which they had before lay, and in which, — his Aſſiſ- 


tance, would probably ever have remained. 

And another ingenious Author, in a Kind of Rhapſody, ſays, 
the Newtonian Philoſophy alone, to what ſublime Sentiments 
does it lift the Mind ! what noble Ideas does it give us of Im- 
menſity, filled with innumerable Worlds revolving round innu- 
merable Suns ! -thoſe Worlds themſelves the Centres of others, 
Secondary to them all, all attracting or attracted, enlighten- 
ing or receiving Light, at Diſtances unmeaſurable ! but all un- 
- der one Law. How do theſe Ideas tend to raiſe our 
Conceptions of the great Author, and firſt 2 of thoſe 
Worlds, and excite our nn 


* 
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The LIFE of ) o FLAMSTEED. 


OHN FLAMSTEED, an eminent Englih Aftrono» 
F mer, was born at Dexby in Derbyftire, on the 19th of Au- 
ouſt; 1646 : He was educated at the Free-ſchool of Derby, 
where his Father lived, and at 14 Years of Age was viſited with 


a ſevere- Fit of Illneſs, which impaired his Conſtitution, and 


prevented his going to the Univerſity, for which he was intend- 
ed; but this did not wholly obſtruct his Learning, as he applied 
himſelf, with as much Aſſiduity as he was capable of, to his 


Studies; and in the Year 1662, after he had made all the Im- 
provements he could in the Grammar-ſchool, he purſued the 
moſt natural Bent of his Genius, which led him to the Study of 


Aſtronomy, and read, with great Attention, Sacroboſco's Book 
De Sphara, which laid the Ground- work of all that mathemati- 
cal and aſtronomical Knowledge for which he became after- 
wards ſo juſtly celebrated. The particular Improvements he 
made in theſe Sciences are minutely ſpecified in a Manuſcript of 


his, written in 1677, intitled, The Self- inſpections of J. F. con- 


taining an Account of himſelf, his Actions and Studies for 2t 
Years ; to which we may refer the Curious. Having tranſla- 
ted ſo much of Sacrobeſco's Book as he thought nęceſſary, into 
Emlh, be endeavoured to procure ſuch others as might con» 
tribute to his Improvement, among which was Mr. Street's 
Ciriiine Tables He ſet himſelf to calculate the Places of the 
Plancis; he ſpent ſome Part of his Time alſo in aſtrological Stu- 
dies; yet ſo as to make them ſubſervient to Aſtronomy; for he 
was never the leaſt captivated by the ſolemn Pretenſions of that 


nin Science: Having calculated, by the Caroline Tables, an 


Eclipſe of the Sun, which was to happen the 22d of June, 
1666, he imparted it to a Relation, who ſhewed it to Mr. Hal- 
in, a Mathematician, who came to fee Mr. Flamſteed ſoon af- 
ter, and finding he was not well acquainted with many aſtrono- 
tical Performances, he ſent him Riccioluss Almageſtum Novum, 
ind Kepler's Tabulæ Rudolphinæ, to which he was before a Stran- 
K: _ he proſecuted his aſtronomical Studies, from this 
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Time, with all imaginable Vigour, and with all the Succer 
that could be wiſhed for. In 1669, he collected ſome 


remarkable Eclipſes of the fixed Stars by the Moon, which Bll 4; 
would happen in 1670, and calculated them from the Carole cat 
Tables, and ſent them to Lord Viſcount Brownker, Preſident of be 
the Roya] Society. This Piece, being read before that Society, Fl 
was highly approved, and procured him Letters of Thanks from mil 
Mr. Oldenburg their Secretary, and Mr. Jahn Collins one of their M. 
Members, with the latter of whom our Author held a Correſ. we 
pondence ſeveral Years, by Letters, many of which were care. tion 

fully kept in the Library of William Jones, Eſq; F. R. S. ſome 2 
Particulars of which we ſhall occaſionally inſert; from the Time, in 
of the abovementioned Piece being read to the Society, he be- wh 
gan to have Accounts ſent him of the principal mathematics Re 


| Books which were publiſhed, either at home or abroad; and 164 
in June, 1670, his Father, obſerving he held Darn 72 
with many ingenious Gentlemen, adviſed him to take a Journey cha 
to London, that he might be perſonally acquainted with them, he 1 
which Offer he gladly embraced, and viſited Mr, Oldenburg and the 
Mr. Colliizs, who introduced him to Mr. Fonas Moore, and pre- of t 
ſented him with Mr. Townley's Micrometer, and undertook to ther 
procure him Glaſſes for a Teleſcope. On his Return, he viſi- tot 
ted Dr. Barrow, Mr. Newton, and Dr. Wroe, then Fellow of ſor 
Jeſus College, of which he alſo entered himſelf a Studient.— 
In the Year 1672, he excerped ſeveral Obſervations from Mr. Ph: 
Gaſcalgne s and Mr. Crabiree's Letters, which had not been made 
public, and which he tranſlated: into Latin. He finiſhed the 
Tranſcript of Mr. Gaſcoigne's Papers in May, 1672: Amongſt 
that Gentleman's Letters he found ſome in which Mr. Gaſcoigne 
ſhewed how the Images of remote Objects were formed in the 
diſtin& Baſe of a Convex Gbject- glaſs; from thence our Author 
got his Knowledge of Dioptric, having read Des Cartes's Diq- 
trics before to little Purpoſe, becauſe Des Cartes diſcourſes not of Chr: 
this Subject; his main Buſineſs being to ſhew how, by ellipti- WW glaſ 
cal or hyperbolic Glaſſes, all the Rays of Light which fall on WW ther 

the Object, parallel to the Axis, may be collected into one Point WM nun 
of the Image in the diſtinct Baſe, ſuppoſing all the Rays of Light WW terw 


of the ſame > Species and liable to che une Law of Refraction, Wl tage 
which 


» 
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els which Mr. Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated they were not, by 
me many Experiments publiſhed in this Year's Philaſaphical Tranſ- 
ich aftios: And this, ſays our Author, is the only Thing that I 
line can perceive for which Des Cartes's Dioptrics have been ſo cele- 
t of WW þbrated. — The ſpare Hours of the remaining Year, Mr. 
ty, Flnſled employed in his Qbſervations, as the Weather per- 
om mitted, and in preparing Advertiſements of the Appulſes of the 
heir Moon and Planets to fixed Stars, for the following Year. Theſe - 
ref were publiſhed by Mr. Oldenburgh in the Philojophical Tranſac- 
tee tuns, with ſome Obſervations of the Planets, which Mr. Ham- 
"me feed imparted to him. In 1673, he wrote a ſmall Tract 
in Engliſb concerning the true Diameters of all the Planets, 


me, 
be- when at their neareſt Diſtances from the Earth, or their greateſt 
ical Removes from it; which I lent, ſays he, to Mr. Newton in 


1685, who has made Uſe of it in the fourth Book of his Prin- 
cipia Phil. Nat. Mathemat.” By Mr. Oldenburg's Means he ex- 


ney changed ſome Letters with Jdonſteur Caſſini. In 1673, 
em, he wrote an Ephemeris, to ſnew the Falſity of Aſtrology, and 


the Ignorance of thoſe who pretended to it; and gave a Tabfe 
of the Moon's Riſing and Setting, carefully calculated: Toge- 
ther with the Eclipſes and Approaches of the Moon and Planets 
to the fixed Stars. This fell into the Hands of Sir Jonas Moore, 
for whom, at bis Requeſt, Mr. Hamſteed made a Table of the 
Moon's true Southings that Year, from which, and from Mr. 
Philip's Theory of the Tides, the High-waters being computed, 
he found that they ſhewed the Times of the Turn of the Tides 
very near; whereas, the common Seamen's coarſe Rules would 
er ſometimes 2 or 3 Hours. In 1674, our Author paſs- 
ing through London in his Way to Cambridge, Sir Jonas Moore 
nſormed him, that a true Account of the Tides would be highly 
acceptable to his Majeſty: Upon which, he compoſed a ſmall 
Ephemeris for his Majeſty's Uſe, which he compleated by 
Chriſtmas. ———— Mr, Flamſteed often diſcourſed of the Weather- 
glaſs, or Barometer, and the Certainty of judging of the Wea- 
ther by it, from the Obſervations which Mr. Toawnley had com- 
municated, and the Rules he had deduced from them : And af- 
terward he ſet up a Barometer at Derby, where, for three Years 
together, he noted thrice a Day the Height of ghe Mercury in 
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the Barometer, and of a tinged Spirit in the Thermometer, aul 
found, conſidering the different Situation, that Mr. "Tounlsy's 


Remarks agreed very well with his, which were, that, upon 
every ſinking of the Mercury, the Air was more moved; aud 
that either Wind or Rain followed, not the fame Day alway, 
but one, two, three, or four Days after, according to the Time 


and Height it had been ſtationary at. Something of this had 


been noted by Mr. Boyle, but not proſecuted, by Reaſon that 
the daily watching its Motions, and noting them, was thought 
perhaps a Trouble. About this Time, Mr. Flam/teed, at Sir 
Jonas Moore's Requeſt, ſet up for him a Pair of theſe Glaſſes, 
and left him Materials for making more. It had been lon 
ſettled fair Weather when Mr. Flamſteed left Landon; foon after 
which, the Mercury in the Glaſſes began to fink, but no Rain 
followed till the fourth, or fifth Day after : This made Sir Jo- 
nas eſteem the Glaſſes and Rules very highly, and mentioned 
them as Curioſities to the King and Duke of York, whereupon 


he was ordered to exhibit them the next Day, which he did, 
together with Mr. Flanzſteed's Directions for judging of the 


Weather by their riſing or falling. Sir Jonas was a great Friend 
to our Author, and took all Opportunities of introducing his 
Inventions and Improvements to his Majefty, and ever frankly 
diſclaiming any Pretenſions to Diſcoveries which juſtly belonged 
to Mr. Hamſteed; whereby he laid a Foundation for his reaping 
Advantages from Royal Favour, as was very evident in Aﬀter- 


time. Indeed, he might have enjoyed ſome preſent Emcjuments 
from Sir Fonas's having ingratiated him into his Majeliy's Friend- 


ſhip : But, as Mr. Flamſteed had now taken his Degree of Ma 
ter of Arts at Cambridge, with a Deſign to enter into holy Or- 
ders, and aimed at ſettling himſelf in a ſmall Living near Derhy, 
which had been promiſed by a Friend, this limited his Purſuit 
of greater Honour or Riches. However, Sir Jonas, zealous of 
promoting his Advantage, wrote to him to come to Londm, 
with a Deſign to procure him a better Support: And he came 
at his Invitation to Londen, and refided for ſome Time at that 
Gentleman's Houſe : During this Interval, Sir Jonas brought 
Mr. Flamfleed a Warrant to be the King's Aſtronomer, with a 
Salary of 1001. fer. Annum. This, however, did not _— 
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gained at Eꝶ by Biſhop Gunning, who ever afterwards converſed 
freely with him, and particularly upon his new Philoſophy and 
Opinions, W which Nr. Aman was always ready and well 
qualified to defend. —— On the 1oth of Auguſt, 1675, the 
Foundation 'of the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwtich was laid, 
and during the Building of it, Mr. Flam/teed's temporary Ob- 
ſervatory was in the Queen's Houſe, where he made his Obſer- 
vations of the Appulſes of the Moon and Planets to the fixed 
Stars, and wrote his Doctrine of the Sphere; which was afterward 
publiſhed by Sir Jonas. — About. the Year 1684, he was 
preſented to the Living of Burſſou in Surry, which he held in- 
deed as long as he lived; but always intent on making Im- 
provements whenever the Duties of his Function did not en- 
gage him. This however, as it raiſed him to the Notice of the 
World, and recommended him to royal Favour and Protection, 
ſo it likewiſe procured him the Friendſhip and Confidence of 
ome of the moſt illuſtrious Perſons in the Knowledge of the phi- 
loſophical, aſtronomical, and mathematical Sciences; ſuch as 
the incomparable Sir 1/aac Newton, Dr. Edmund ' Halley, Dr. 
John Wallis, the celebrated Caſſint, to whom reſpectively he 
communicated the Improvements he had made, and by whom 
many of them were communicated to he Royal Sactety, and ſome 
of them are printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; others pre- 
ſerved in the Libraries of his ingenious Correſpondents, and, 
through their Means, have been communicaged to Poſterity. 
Among many others, Mr. Hodg ſan has in his poſieſſion above 
20 Letters that paſſed between our Author and Sir Lac New- 
im, from the Year 1680 to 1699; and a great many others 
t him from Mr. Caffini, and other eminent Perſons. Dr. 
Witin, in his Reflections upon ancient and modern Learning, 
ſtles our Author one of the moſt accurate Obſervers of the Pla- 
nets and Stars, and that he calculated Tables of the Eclipſes of 
the ſeveral Satellites, according to which Aſtronomers, in the 
different Quarters of the World, having Notice of the preciſe 
Time when to look for them, have found them to anſwer to his 
editions, and made their Obſervations accordingly: Mr. 
dblneix, in his Dicurica Nova, gives him a great C haraQer 
2M ' B17 1d, | 
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and, in the Admonition to the Reader prefixed to the Work, 
obſerves, that the geometrical Method of calculating 2 Reys 


Progreſs is wholly new, and never before publiſhed ; and for the 


firſt Intimation thereof, ſays he, I muſt a myſelf 
_ obliged to my worthy Friend, Mr. Flam/leed. 


But that which is of all others the moſt remarkable j is, his 


Hi 2 Cœlhſtis Britannica, publiſhed in London in 1725. The 
firſt Volume contains, the Obſervations of Mr. William G4 
coigne, the firſt Inventor of the Way of meaſuring Angles in a 
Teleſcope by the help of Screws, and the firſt who applied te- 
leſcopical Sights to aſtronomical Inſtruments, taken at Milf 
ton near Leeds in Yorkſhire, betwixt the Years 1638 to 1643, ex- 
cerpted from his Letters by Mr. Crabtree, with ſome of Mr, 
Crabtree's Obſervations about the ſame Time; as alſo, Obſer- 


vations of the Sun's and Moon's Diameter; Configurations, 


and Elongations of Jupiter's Satellites from him, ſmall Diſtan- 
ces of fixed Stars, with Appulſes of the Moon and Planets to 
them, obſerved with a Teleſcope and Micrometer at Derby, by 
himſelf, betwixt the Years 1670 and 1675, with the larger 
mutual Diſtances of the fixed Stars, and of the Planets, from 
them; Eclipfes of the Sun, Moon, Jupiter's Satellites, Spots 
on the Sun, Comets, and Refractions, taken with a Sextant of 
near ſeven Feet Radius, a valuble Quadrant, and the above- 
mentioned Inftruments, betwixt the Years 1675 and 1689, at 
'the Royal Obſervatory, ranked under proper Heads, with the 
Places of the Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mer- 
cury, deduced from the Obſervations ; and alſo neceſſary Tables 
to be uſed with them, — The ſecond Volume contains, his 
- Obſervations (made with a mural Arch of near ſeven Feet Ra- 
dius, and 140 Degrees on the Limb) of the meridional Zenith 
Diſtances of the fixed Stars, Sun, Moon, and other Planets, 
with the Times of their Tranſits over the Meridian; together 
with Obſervations of the Sun's and Moon's Diameters, Eclip- 
ſes of the Sun, Moon, and Jupiter's Satellites, Variations 0 


the Compaſs, from 1689 to the End of the Year 1719, &:4 


with Tables ſhewing how to render the Calculation of the Stars 
and Planets Places, from the Obſervations, eaſy and expediti 
us: To which are added, the Places ofthe Moon (at her Op 
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tions, Quadratures, and on her Limits, &c.) and the Pla- 
ces of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, deri ved 
from the abovementioned Obſervations. The third Vo- 
Jume contains, a Catalogue of the Right- aſcenſions, Diſtances 
from the Pole, Longitudes and Magnitudes of near 3000 fixed 
Stars, with Variations of their Right-aſcenſtons and Diſtances 
from the Pole, whilſt they change their i,ongitudes one Degree, 
whereby the Right- aſcenſions and Diſtances from the Pole of 
the Stars and Planets being given, their Longitudes and Lati- 
tudes may be found by Inſpection. To this Volume is prefixed 
a very large Preface, containing an Account of all the aſtrono- 
mical Obſervations made before his Time, with a Deſcription 
of the Inſtruments made Uſe of; as alſ-» his own Obſervations 
and Inſtruments, with a new Lavin Verſion of Ptolomy's Cata- 
logue of 1026 fixed Stars, from the Greet, and Uleg-beig's Places 
annexed on the Latin Page, with the Corrections, ſmall Ca- 
talogue of the Arabs, Tycho Brabe's of about 780 fixed Stars in 
a proper Order. The Landgrave of Haſſe's of 386. Heveliuss 
of 1534 in a proper Order. A Catalogue of tome of the Sou- 
thern fixed Stars not viſible in our Rant re, reduced to Right- 
aſcenſion, Diſtance from the Pole; Longitude, with Varia- 
tions of Right- aſcenſion and Diſtinces from the Pole, caleula- 
ted from Obſervations made by Dr. Hulley at St. Helena, and 
Mr. Flamfleed*s Places of the Stars, and fitted to the Year 1726. 
This Work he prepared in great Meaſure for the Preſs, with 
great Care and Accuracy: But though a natural Weakneſs of 
Conſtitution, and the Declines of ge, he died before he had 
finiſhed it, which was on the 19th Day of December, 1719, 
occaſioned by a Strangury, aged 73 Years, leaving a diſcon- 
folate Wife, who, puriuant to his WII, publiſhed this valu- 
able Work in Conjunction with Mr. Hedgſon, and dedicated it 
to the King in 1725. Theſe, his Works, do Honour to his Me- 
mory, and are fufficient to perpetuate the ſame with great Eſ- 
teem amongſt the Learned in theſe Sciences, and ſome have 
been before-hand in paying Tribute to his Merit. 

Mr. Stephen Gray, in a Letter, dated from Canterbury, de- 
ſcribing a very ingenious Inſtrument invented by him for draw- 
ing a true Meridian Line by the Pole Star, and allo ſor finding 

the 
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the Hour of the Night, has the following Paſſage: « That 
moſt learned, accurate, and judicious Aſtronomer, Mr. John 
Flamſteed, has lately diſcovered; that there is a Parallaxis of the 
Earth's annual Orbit at the Pole Star, of about 40 or 47% 


whereby the Diameter of the Star's Parallel is greater in June 


than in December, by about one Minute, two Seconds, which 
he has evinced from ſeven Years ſucceſſive Obſervations, where. 
by the Earth's Motion has been ind ubitably demonſtrated, as 
appears from his learned Letter to Dr. Walls, on that Sub. 
req, x 

. Dr. Wotton, who was a 8 of ee Knowledge, pro- 
duces the Labouts and Diſcoveries of Mr. Flamſleed, to prove, 
that the ancient Aſtronomy was not at all comparable with the 
Modern, or which is the ſame Thing, that modern Aftronomery 
have far ſurpaſſed the Ancients in Point of Accuracy as well as 
Extenſiveneſs i in their Obſervations. 

The great Mathematician, Dr. John Keil has faid of Me. 


 Flamſized, that, with indefatigable Pains for more than 40 Years, 


he has watched the Motions of the Stars, and has given us innu- 
merable Obſervations of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, which he 


made with very large Inſtruments, exactly divided with moſt 


exquiſite Art, and fitted with teleſcopical Sights; whence we 
are to rely, ſays he, more on the Obſervations he made, than 


on thoſe that went before him, who made their Obſervations 


with the naked Eye, without the Aſſiſtance of Teleſcopes. 
Mr. Molineux, Dr. Halley, and other eminent Mathemati- 
cians and Aſtronomers, as well abroad as at home, have given 
high Encomiums on Mr. . 3 but what we have inſerted, 
we think may ſuffice, | 


This has fince been proved to be a Miſtake by the more accu- 
rate Inſtruments and Obſervatiens of late Aſtronomers ; as we are 
well aſſured that the Parallax of a fixed Star cannot amount to iv 
much as a_/ing/e Second without being obſerved. 
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4 LEIINTTZ- 


ich DS : | Ge 
re- L LIAM de LEIBNIT Z, an eminent Philaſopher 
23 and Mathematician, was born at Leipſic in Saxony, June 


" 1646: He was the Son of Frederic Leib nitx, Profeſſor of 
Ethics, and Secretary of the Univerſity of Leipſe; who dying 
when William his Son was very young, the Care of his Educa- 
tion devolved on his Mother, who, we find, ſpared no Expence 
to furniſh him with polite Literature, As his Father had left 
bim a large, and well choſen Library, as ſoon as he was capa- 
ble, by the Knowledge of Latin and Greet, he applied himſelf 
to the proper Uſe thereof, according to the ſeveral Claſſes of 
Poets, Orators, Hiſtorians, Civilians, Mathematicians, and 
Divines. He firſt diſcovered a Genius for Poetry, in which he 
was much aſſiſted by a ſtrong Memory: But this did not engroſs 
his Attention long ; for, about the Age of Fifteen, he applied 
himſelf to the Study of Philoſophy and the Mathematics, at the 
Univerſity of Jena; and, likewiſe, ſoon after that, at Leipſie, 
whither he returned in 1663, and the Year followi ing was ad= 
mitted Maſter of Arts. 

He now applied his Mind, with great Aſſiduity, to the Study 
of the Greet Philoſophers, and took much Pains to reconcile 
Plato and Ariſtotle ; as he did, afterward, Ari/totle with Deſcar- 
n: But this, probably, proved a difficult, or unprofitable Un- 
Gertaking 3 for he now entered upon the Study of the Law, and 
made it ſo much his ſole, or principal Purſuit, and ſoon became 
o great a Proficient therein, that he was admitted Bachelor of 
Laws in 1665, and, the Year following, would have been ad- 
wanced to the Degree of Doctor, had it not been refuſed on Ac- 
count of his Youth, and it is ſaid, had incurred the Diſpleaſure 
0 ſome of the College for rejecting the Princi * of Ariſtotle and 
de Schoolmen. 

In the Year 1667, he went to Altorf, wikis he maintained 
Three Theſes in the Law, with ſuch Applauſe, that he had the 
Degree of Doctor conferred on him, and was ordered a Profeſſor- 

4 F ſhip 
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ſhip extraordinary in Law, which latter he refuſed, ——_, 


Thence he went to Nuremberg, in order to viſit the learned 


Men there, and was introduced into a Society of Perſons 
there engaged in the Purſuit of the Philoſophers Stone: He 
was alſo admitted into their Laboratory, and defired to 28 
as their Secretary, offering him a Penſion 3 but this he ie 
. clined. 

About this Time, Baron de 88 firſt Miniſter of the 
Elector of Mentz, meeting Mr. Leibnitx at an Entertainment, 
conceived ſo high an Opinion of his Abilities, that he recom- 
mended to him to apply himſelf wholly to the Study of Law and 
Hiſtory, and promiſed to engage the Elector, John Philip dt 
Schonbern, to ſend for him to his Court. Upon this, Mr. Leb- 
nitz removed to Frankfort upon the Mein, in the Neighbourhood 
of Mentz, 

In 1668, he wrote a Treatiſe to induce the Poles to chuſe the 
Elector Palatine their King; which ſo highly pleaſed the EleRor, 
that he invited him to his Court : But he was prevented from 
accepting this Invitation by the Baron Boinebourg procuring the 
Elector of Mentz's Delegation appointing him Councellor of the 
Chamber of Review | in his Chancery, though he was then but 
22 Years of Age. 

In 1672, he went to Paris to manage ſome important Affain 
of the Barons, and during his Stay there, he contracted ſuch an 
Acquaintance with Gentlemen in the philoſophical and mathe- 
matical Sciences, as led him more particularly to the Study of the 
Mathematics; and having obſerved ſome Defects in the arith- 
metical Machine of Monſieur Paſcal, he invented a new one, the 
Deſign of which he explained to Monſieur Colbert, which was 
greatly approved of by him and the Academy of Sciences, who, 


_  asa Mark of their Eſteem, offered him a Penſion, and promiſed 


him other Advantages to reſide there, and to commence a Mem- 
ber of that Society: But, as it would be neceſſary for this End 
to embrace the Roman Catholic Religion, and Mr. Leibnitz be- 
ing firmly attached to the Lutberan, he abſolutely refuſed all the 
Offers that were made him by that Society. 

In 1673, upon the Death of the Baron de Boinebzurg, he came 
cover to — where he beeame acquainted with Mr, Oldm- 
| | bung. 
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urg, Secretary of the Royal Society, and Mr. John Collins, Fel- 
ed, Jow of that Society; and then he applied himſelf, with Vigour, 
ns to the Study of the Mathematics, (in which he acknowledges to 
He have received great Aſſiſtance from the Writings of Paſcal, Gre- 
20 gory, and Huygezs) and took ſo much Pleaſure in his Studies 
de- and F nend, as greatly * — to fix his Reſidence in Eng- 


b land, 
the But, ſoon after this, he received an vai of the Death of 
nt, the Elector of Mentæ, by which he loft his Penſion. Upon this, 
dm he returned to France, whence he wrote a Letter to the Duke of 


and Brunſwick Lunenburg, to inform him of his Circumſtances, who 
p 4 returned him a very kind Anſwer, and, as a Pledge of his Fa- 
vour, appointed him Councellor of his Court, with a Stipend, 
and gave him Leave to continue at Paris till his arithmetical Ma- 
chine ſnould be completed. CAE 

In 1676, he returned again to England, and from * went 
to Holland, in order to proceed to Hanover, where he propoſed to 
ſettle: Upon his Arrival there, he applied himſelf to furniſhing 
de Prince's Library with the beſt Books in the various Branches 
of Science and Literature. - The Duke of Brunſwick Lunen- 
turg dying in 1679, his Succeſſor Erneſi Auguſtus, then Biſhop 
of Oſnabrug, ſhewed our Author the ſame Favour as his Prede- 
ceſſor had done, and ordered him to write the Hiſtory of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick. Mr. Leibnitz undertook it, and travelled 
over Germany and Italy in order to collect Materials, and return= 
ed to Hanover in 1690, 

In 1700, he was admitted a Member of the Royal Academy of 
par. The ſame Year, the Elector of Brandenburg, af- 
trwards King of Pruſſia; founded an Academy at Berlin, under 
the Direction of Mr. Leibnitx, who was appointed perpetual 
Preſident : And though his Affairs did not admit of his conſtant 
Reſidence there, he furniſhed their Memoirs with ſeveral cu- 
nous Pieces in Geometry, Aſtronomy, and other Branches of 
polite Literature. 

His Fame ſpread, about this Time, through all Europe, as a 
Philoſopher, Lawyer, and Sateſman : That belides the Office 
# Privy Councellor of Juſtice, which the Elector of Hanover 
tad given him, che Emperor, upon the Recommendation of 


the 


* 
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the Duke of Brunfwickin 1711, appointed him Aulise Counſel 
and the Czar made him Privy Counſellor of Juſtice, with poo, 
fion of a thouſand Ducats a Year, after but a few Houry Ac. 
quaintance, or Converſation with him, at Torgau, at the Tits: 
of the Marriage of the Princeſs of One with the Sent ö 
that Prince. n 
Upon his Return to „Aan in 1714, he found chatthe Elec f 
tor, who was then raiſed to the Throne of Great Britain, Hat 
appointed Mr, Echard for his Collegue in Weiting | 
| Brunſwick, the Proſecution of which had been ititerrupted | 
many occaſional Peices, and ſome incidental Controverſies :- 
The moſt conſiderable of which, antecedent to this Tie ; 
was concerning the Invention of a new Method of Nuss 
which he claimed as his own, though he received the firt Huth 
thereof from Sir Iſaac Newton's Letters. The Method of Phezints 
as Sir Jjagc ſtiles it, and other Engh/h Mathematicians' aher 
him, is the ſame Method of Analyſis as what Mr. Leibnizz'call 
Calculus Differentialis (in which he has been followed by mot d 
the Mathematicians abroad.) This Invention gave Occalidn t 
2 Paper Diſpute, firſt between Mr. Keill and Mr. Leibniti, al 
afterwards between Sir Jſaac and Mr. Leibnitz, in which, fe 
Difference betwixt Sir {/aac's Method of Fluxions and Mr. Lilo 
zitz's is ſo ſmall and trivial, that our Engliſh Mathematicianl 
have given the Credit of it to Sir {jaac. The Subftance of what 
paſſed Pro and Con may be ſeen in the General Di#tionary, u 
which we refer the Reader; but more particularly in a ff 
Treatiſe entitled, .Commercium Epi/tolicum, publiſhed by On 
of the Royal Society of London. | 
- About the latter End of the Year 1714, our Author return ie 
again to England, when he received ſome farther Marks 8 "U 
Fr riendſhip from the Elector of Hanover, then his Briten Wal 
jeſty, and was frequently at Court: But he had not been if 
England long before he engaged in a Diſpute with Dr. Sant 
Clarke, relating to the Principles of natural Philoſophy and Ne 
ligion. This was conducted with much Candor and Learning 
nnd thoſe Papers, which are publiſhed by Dr. Clarke, will © 
be eſteemed by Perſons of Genius, Learning, and Penecratio 


on theſe Subjects: But Mr. 2 s Death terminated thoſe Di 
 putel 
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putes, probably, much ſooner than otherwiſe, he dying Nov. 
4, 1 1716, in the 7oth Year of his Age, of- the Gout and 
one. 

"His Aiſinguiſhed Character for Learning, great 2 Abi 
lies, and polite Addreſs, were ſuch Qualifications as gave him 
Aamiſſion and Favour at ſeveral Courts of Europe, As he was 
not inſenſible of the Honour of being conſidered as one of the 
greateſt Men of the Age, ſo he was always ſolicitous to procure 
and continue the Favour of Princes, which, how much ſoever 
it may ſavour of Vanity, he laudably made uſe of that Advan- 
tage for the Promotion of Learning, as well as his perſonal In- 
ereſt; for he was very fond of Money, and amaſſed together 
weral thouſand Pounds. He never was married, though he 
ade Courtſhip when he was about 50 to a Gentlewoman, who, 
t is ſaid, eſired Time to conſider of it: Mr. Leibnitz had 
hereby an Opportunity to do the ſame, which was all the reſt 
of his Life. This neglect of Marriage, without any real Aver- 
ſion to it, was greatly wondered at by ſome of his Friends, who 
ew he was naturally of a warm Temper, and had à natural 
Son in his Youth, whom he took Care to have educated, and 
afterward was his Companion and Confident during his Life. 
it is likewiſe obſerved, that the natural Warmth of his Temper 
ſubjePfed him to many of thoſe Diſputes which he began and ſup- 
ported in the Courſe of his Life, never giving up a Point of 
which he was not fully convinced, and too apt to triumph over 
bis Adverſary where he had, as he apprehended, any Advantage. 
— This Attachment to his favourite Sentiments, and his 
general Knowledge of Science, led him too often to think him- 
elf Maſter of many Subjects which he had but ſuperficially con- 
idered, and thereby loſe himſelf in the Intricacy, and ſuffer in 
his Reputation. This is ſpoken principally ith regard to ſome 
Reflections our Author made on Mr. Loc#'s Eſſay on Human Un- 
ir flanding, which occaſioned Mr. William Mihneux, in a Let- 
ter to Mr, Locke, to write thus: „ Mr. Leibnitz is certainly. an 
extraordinary Perſon, eſpecially in. Mathematics ; but, really, 
to ſpeak freely of him, in Relation to his Refletions on your 
Hays on Human Under/landing, I do not expett any great Mat- 
ers from him ; for methinks (with all Deference to his great 


1 — he has given the World no extraordinary Samples of his 
4 G | Thoughts 
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Thoughts that Way.” In anſwer to which, Mr. Los ch. 
ſerves, that even great Parts will not maſter, any Subject without 
great thinking. In the Profeſſion of Religion, he wasz2 
Lutheran, but held many Sentiments that did not conſiſt with 
any eſtabliſhed Form, and thought indifferently of the Prieſt; 
for he feldom or never attended the public Service of the Church, 
| and refuſed the Attendance of a Miniſter in his laſt IIlneſs. 
He was of a moderate Stature and thin in Body, uſing much 
Study and Temperance, which contributed to the. Strength of 
his intelleckual Faculties; for, it is ld, wy could repeat Virgil 
by Heart. 
His Writings. were qually numerous ind Ames: But 
as they were on all Kind of Subjects indifcriminately, and in no 
particular, or ſyſtematic Order, eſpecially in Mathematics and 
Philoſophy, we cannot here propoſe to trouble the Reader with 
a tedious Catalogue of ſuch detached Pieces, Letters, Memo- 
rials, &c. which may be ſeen at large in the general Biographiul 
Di#tionary, and moſt of his mathematical ow in the 44 
Ei wy" Se. | | 
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OHN LOCKE, a celebrated Politician, and Metaphyſicn, 

rather than a Philoſopher, deſcended from a genteel Family 
in Semerſet/bire, being born at rington in 1632: He had ancatly 
and liberal Education, firſt in the Grammar-ſchool at We/tminſter, 
and afterwards at Chriſts Church in Oxford, where he made a 
very diſtinguiſhing Progreſs in Learning, took his Degree in 
Arts 'at the earlieſt Periods; and entered more particularly on 
the Study of Phyſic with greater Application than was conliſten 
with e his Health, and therefore, on the Advice of Friends, bc 
geclined it, and accepted an Offer made him, of going Abroa 
as Secretary to Sir William Sivan, ho was Envoy to the Electe 
of Brandenburg and other German Princes: But this Employ con 
tinuing but one Year, he returned again to his Studies at 0s 
ferd, and gave cet remarkable Inſtances of. his _ in 2 


dcienc E. 
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In 1669, he attended the Counteſs of Netthunberdks into 
Franidy with her Huſband ; but the Earl-dying at Twin, Mr. 
Lacke ſoon returned with her Ladyſhip to England. He then re- 
fided at Lord Ajbley's, but, occafionally, gave ſuch Hints of a 
Latitude in Senticpeats reſpecting Religion as was not then ge- 
nerally approved ; - he was very early diſguſted with the 
Method of Ariſtotle, and the common Syſtems of Logic and Me- 
taphifics uſed in the Schools, and much averſe to the ſcholaſtic 
Diſputations : He reſolved to attempt ſomething that Way, and 
formed the Plan for his Eſſay on Human Under/landing, which 
he proſecuted with all the Diſpatch his other Affairs permitted. 
He was itil] properly in the Service of his Patron, who, being 
created Earl of Shaftſbury, and Lord Chancellor the followin ng 
Year, engaged Mr. Locie as his Secretary. He held this Place 
till November, 1673, when he had a Commiſſion from the Board 
of Works, and 5ool. per Ann. But this termipated the very 
next Year ; for the nee e the Board itſelf 1 was 
diſſolved. ff 70 3! 

In 1674, he again Aturned) to his: Studies at Oxford, and 
took the Bachelors Degree in Phyſie; but his Studies were in- 
terrupted by an Indiſpoſition tending to a Conſumption, and he 
went to France the next Summer for his Health. His Thoughts 
were, however, employed on the Subjects of his Eſſay, which 
he communicated to Lord. Herbert, and received no ſmall En- 
couragement in the intended Work: But did not neglect his 
Attention to the Science of Phyſic, and was much eſteemed by 
that Faculty, eſpecially Dr. Sydenham and Dr. Mapleroft, with 
whom be held a nm oy his a at Adomtpe- 
ler. 

The Earl of Shoftſbury bang wel to F avour at Court in 
1079, Mr. Locke was ſent for to be his Secretary, when his 
Lordſhip was made Preſident of Sir William Temple's Council ; 
but being diſgraced and impriſoned in leſs than half a Year, he 
led into Holland, where our Author thought proper to follow 
him for his own Safety, as he had the Meaſures of the Govern- 
ment at that Time; and, as he ſteadily adhered to Revolution 
Principles,- he was obliged to remain Abroad, as it were, con- 
cealed, which was probably no ſmall Diſadvantage to him in 
eſpe to Riches ; but it gave him an Opportunity for Writing 

| on 


Gut of the Emperor, or to the Elector of Brandenburg, but he 


ways ſpoke of it with great Compoſure. He expired on the 28th 
: of Octeber, 1704, in the 73d Year of his Age. His Body wzs his 
interred in the Church at Cares. For a Catalogue of his many rem 
and valuable Works, on a Variety of Subjects, chiefly political — 
and mechanical, beſides A ſmall Treatiſe oh the Newtonian Philo- whit 


Dictionary. 


Peter Cofle, his Companion and Amanuenſis: But the higheſt 
Elogium upon him was certainly. that of the late Queen Car- 
line, who erected a Pavilion in Richmond Park in Honour of 
- Philoſophy, where ſhe placed our Author's Buſt on à Level 
with Bacon, Newton, and Clarke, as. the four principal Engl 


Virtuoſs. 
bation from thoſe who beſt underſtand * mae and Science. 
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on a Variety of Subjects, which he did with ſuch Strength, 
Juſtneſs of Sentiment, and of Reaſoning, as will ever be eſteem- 
ed by the Friends of Truth and Liberty. 

Soon after his Return to England, which was (in the Fleet 
which: convoyed the Prince. of Orange) in February, 1680, he 
was made Commiſſioner of Appeals, which was 2000. per Am. 
and was offered to go Abroad in Character of Envdy to the 


declined both, and accepted the Invitations he received to reſide 


at Sir Francis Marſham's at Oates in Eſſex, where, beſides the 1 
Agreeableneſs of the Seat and the Benefit accruing to his Health, 0 
he found, in Lady Marſbam, a Friend and Companion exadly y 
to his Wiſh: A Lady of contemplative and ſtudious Complexi. h; 
on, and innured to deep and refined Speculations, which con- W 
tributed to animate our Author in a further Exertion of his Ta- Cl 
Jents on many interefting and important Subjects: Here we find Wl C 
him writing in Defenceof the Revolution,. and in attempt ba 
ing to aſcertain the Standard of the Engliſb Coin. | tut 
In 1695, he was appointed Commiffioner of Trade * Plan- of 
tations, which much engaged him for about three Years in the the 
Affairs of State; after Which he returned to Oates, the fore- der 
mentioned Seat of Lady Afar/ham, and there continued to the Het 
-Endof his Life. He was very ſenſible of his Diſſolution, and al. Di 


jophy, we may refer the Curious to the new . A and 
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The LIFE of tbe Hon. RokRRT BoyLs, Eſq; 


OBERT BOYLE, one of the greateſt e Phi- | 
loſophers as well as the beſt of Men, was born at Liſmore, 
in the Province of Munſter in Ireland, upon the 25th of January, 
1626-7, his Father was Richard, Earlof Cork, being his ſeventh Son 
and the fourteenth Child, by one of the moſt accompliſhed Wo- 
men, who dying when this Son was ſcarce three Years old, the 
Care of his infant Years devolved on the Father, who was not 
wanting in the Care of his Conſtitution nor Education. He 
had ſo great Averſion to the ill judged Fondneſs of ſome Parents, 
who will ſcarce let the Sun ſhine, or the Wind blow upon their 
Children, that he committed him to the Care of a Nurle in the 
Country, with Orders to bring him up hardy; and this pro- 
bably contributed to his being of a ſtrong and vigorous Conſti- 
tution. When he had — through the none ary Rudiments 
of School-lJearning in that Country, in the Year 1635, his Fa- 
ther ſent him to England, in order to be educated at Eaton un- 
der Sir Henry Morton, an intimate Acquaintance of his Father's. 
Here he ſoon diſcovered a Force of Underſtanding, and ſuch a 
Diſpofition to improve and cultivate it, as gave great Hopes of 
his future Eminence: Here he continued for three Years, when 
his Father carried him to his own Seat at Stalbridge, where he 
remained ſome Time under the Care of one of his Chaplains. 
Here he wrote ſome Memoirs of his carly Years, in 
which' he diſcovered a very ſerious Turn of Mind, as he firſt, 
and very minutely, relates various remarkable Inſtances of di- 
vine Goodneſs, in his many ſignal Eſcapes from eminent Dan- 
ger of his Life; whereby he was probably led, or determined 
upon devoting himſelf to the Study of Religion in its genuine 


Principles and Practices, particularly to the Study of the Holy 
dcriptures in their original Languages. For theſe Purpoſes, a- 
bout the Year 1640, he went to the Univerſity of Leyden in 


Hllland, where he received his academical Education, and after- 
wards travelled into France, Switzerland, and Italy, where he 


made ſugh conſiderable [Improvements in the oriential Languages 


(which he continued for many Years afterwards) that Biſhop 
| 4 i Bur- 
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Burnet took Notice, in his funeral Diſcourſe upon him, that he 
could have quoted all the remarkable Paſſages of the O14T; Na- 
ment very readily in he Hebrew, or thoſe of the New Te Haney eſt 
in Greek, 

Upon his Return from his Ts. about the Year the, be 
ſettled in the Univerſity of Oxford, where he proſecuted his Stu- Ho 


dies with great Vigour, eſpecially thoſe of experimental Philoſo- Cyct 
hy and Chymiſtry, in which he ſpent a conſiderable Sum of cian 
key entertaining Operators to work in the Laboratory, if ( 


which he had built for his own Uſe, Here he read the N 
Philoſophy of Ariſtotle and Des Cartes, with: a Criticiſm and At- the 
tention that enabled him to form right Judgment with reſpe& Mer 
thereto: And finding their Account of Things were founded 
chiefly on Conjecture and mere Hypotheſis, he ſaw the greater War 
Expediency and Advantages of Philaſophy founded on Experi- 
ments, and therefore orocecded with great Steadineſs on thoſe And 
Principles which were more certain and demonſtrable. 

He frequented, likewiſe, the Society of the Virtua, who ;" 
met in the Apartment of Dr. Wiltins, Warden of Madam Cu- He 
lege (which they ſtiled the philoſophical College): Here many ledge 
united with bim in the Improvement of experimental Philoſo- WM ;icat, 
phy, among whom were Dr. Seth Ward, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. 
| Bathurſt, Mr. Chriſtopher Wren, Mr. Root, and ſeveral others, 
For ſome Time they were not under the Regulations and 
Orders of a Body corporate, but communicated to each other 
their Sentiments, with great Freedom, which they either had 
or apprehended might be confirmed by Example : This they 
continued till the Jatter End of the Year 1658, when many 
of them removed” from Oxford ; and the greater Part coming 
to London, they uſually met at Greſham College, and united, 
with many other learned and ingenious Gentlemen, in their 
Improvements of the true Principles of Philoſophy by Ex- 
periments. 

In the Year 1657, our Author communicated ſeveral Ex- 
periments on the Alx Punr, which was in ſome Meaſure 
his own Invention, and perſected by that ingenious Philoſo- 
pher Mr. Hook. By this Means he diſcovered and demonſtta- 
ted ſeveral Qualities of the Air, ſo as to lay a F oundation for 
2 compleat Theory; whereby his Improvements became ve! 
h | | * 
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" confiderable, and his Character, on this Account, highly 
it eſteemed by thoſe who knew him. 

About this Time the famous Dr. Wallis, fo diſtinguiſhed 
de ſor his Philoſophical and Mathematical Learning, did him the 


u- Honour to dedicate to him his excellent Treatiſe on the 

0- Cyclid; and Dr. Nathaniel Highmore, a very eminent Phyſi- 
of cian, dedicated a Book to him under the Title of The Hi Aa 

5 of Generation. 

he Not long after the Reſtoration of King Charles II. when 

\t- the Royal Society was incorporated, he was one of the firſt 

et Members of it, and appointed one of the Council to it, and 

Jed afterwards Preſident 3 where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as Mr. 

iter mud obſerves; as the greateſt Promoter of the New Philoſo- 
eri- phy (as it was then called) of any amongſt his Cotemporaries: 


ole And for this Purpoſe, he maintained a Correſpondence with 


Cal He 5 great Pains to acquire a proper and certain Know- 
any kdge of the various Properties of natural Bodies; and commu- 
oſo- 


nicated the Reſult of his Enquiries; when it might be done 
with Satisfaction and Uſefulneſs. Some of theſe were the 
following : -That the Matter of all natural Bodies is the 
ſame, viz. an extended, diviſible; impenetrable Subftance — 
That the Principles of natural Bodies depend partly on the 
affluence of external Objects, as well as the primary Affec- 
tons of Matter: He likewiſe inveſtigated the Nature of 
— —the great Effects of unheeded and languid Mo- 
ton, the Nature of Heat and Cold, -and the final 
Cauſes of natural Things. He likewiſe invented, or im- 
proved an Inſtrument ſor eſtimating the Difference of Metals; 
——explained an Inſtrument, called the Statical Hygroſcope, 


| Ex- 
ſure 
iloſ0- 
nſtra- 
on for 


> ver) klge of the Materia Medica. He ſearched into the Ori- 


oon e and Virtue of Gems; — the determinate Nature of 
4 i323 Eflu- 


ſripton of a Cord Hygrometer; made many curious 
Diſcoyeries with Reſpe& to the Air; — the Nature of the 
tuman Blood; exhibited many Experiments to prove 
tte Properties of Mineral Waters, and for making ſalt Water 


- 


ſeveral Proficients in theſe Sciences ann Sit Jaac 


w ſhew the different Variations of Weather, and the De- 


et; and uſed a Variety of Methods to improve the Know- 
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Effluvia, their Subtlety and Efficacy; the Incaleſcence of in 

Gold and Mercury; the Cauſes of Attraction and Sue in 

tion; and the Nature of Electricity. - He likewiſe Re 
ſtudied and ſhewed the Uſe of ſpecific Medicines, with its th 
Reconciliableneſs to the corpuſcular Philoſophy, and the Ad- | 

vantages and Uſe of ſimple Medicines, — He likewiſe made ſec 

many elaborate Proceſſes in Chymiſtry, which he collected to- Nt 


gether and left, as a Kind of hermetic Legacy, to the ſtudi- ble 
ous Diſciples of that Art. Dr. Boerhaave therefore ſaid tict 
of him, „To him we owe the Secrets of Fire, Air, Water, of 
Animals, Vegetables, and Foſſils: So that from his Works Li 
may be deduced, the whole Syſtem of natural Knowledge. ed 

But Philoſophy and Enquiries into Nature, though they en- am 
Ne his Attention deeply, did not engroſs it intirely, ſince ſtit 
we find that he ſtill continued to purſue critieal and theological hin 


Studies: In theſe he had the Aſſiſtance of ſome great Men, par- frot 
ticularly Dr. Edward Pocoacke, Mr. Thomas Hyde, and Mr. Sa. and 
mul Clarke, all of great Eminence for their Skill in the oriental Ch: 
Languages. He had alſo a ſtrit Intimacy with Dr. Thomas gio 
Barlow, at that Time Keeper of the — Library, and after- was 
wards Biſhop of Lincoln. _ Str: 

About the Year 1663, Mr. Boyle va ſome Marks of the yo 
Royal Favour, and was treated with much Civility and Reſpect by ceſſ 
the two great Miniſters, the Lord Freaſurer Southampton and Lord Life 
Chancellor Clarendon. He was follicited by the latter to enter into and 
Holy Orders, not only out of Regard to him and his Family, whe 
but chiefly with. a View to ſerve the Church itſelf, my Lord evet 
Clarendon declaring, that his unblemiſhed Life and diſtinguiſhed the! 
Learning would do Honour to any ecelefiaſtical Preſerments he deal 
might attain. Mr. Boyle conſidered all this with due At- bi 
tention, but, to > ballewcs theſe, he reflected, that, in the vituz- Aff 


tion of Life he was in, whatever he wrote in ſupport of Religion vitt 
would have as great Weight as if he was in the Character of: ty w 
Clegyman : That he needed no Acceſſions with reſpect ly p. 
to Fortune, nor indeed any eager Appetite for greater; but, a or R 
bove all, according to his wanted Modeſty, he frankly declared, ces, 
that he had not fole- any Motion or Tendency of Mind which he of t 
could ſafely eſteem a Call from the Holy Ghoſt; and ſo not ven os 

Xa 


turing to take Holy Orders left he ſhould be ſound to have lied 
a Int 


\ 
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into it. He choſe therefore to purſue his philoſophical Studies 
in ſuch a Manner as might be moſt eſfectual for the Support of 
Religion, and began to communicate to the World the Fruits of 
thoſe Studies. 

He was conſtant to the eſtabliſhed Church, an Rane to Per- 
ſecution in Matters of Conſeience, and averſe to all contractec 
Notions of Religion. He had poſſeſied himſelf of ſuch an amia- 
ble View of Chriftianity, ſeparaicd from either ſuperſtitious Prac- ; 
tices, or the Sourneſs of Parties: He conſidered it as a Syſtem 
of Truths, which ought to purify the Hearts and -govern the 
Lives of thoſe who profeſs it: He loved no Practice which ſeem- 
ed to leſlen that, nor any Niceties which occaſioned Diviſions 
among Chriſtians. He loved no narrow Thoughts, nor ſuper- 
ſtitious Opinions in Religion; and therefore, as he did not ſhut 
himſelf within a Party, ſo neither did he ſhut any Party out 
from him. He had a particular Averſion to all thoſe Opinions 
and Practices which ſeemed, to him, to deſtroy Morality and 
Charity. Severities and Perſecution upon the Account of Reli- 
gion, he looked upon as directly oppoſite to the Spirit of it. He 
was extremely candid and courteous, and free of Acceſs even to 
Strangers and Foreigners. His Laboratory was conſtant- 
ly open to the Curious, whom he permitted to moſt of his Pro- 
ceſſes. He was plain, unaffected, and temperate in his. 
Life, and bore all his Infirmities and Pains with the Decency 
and Submiſſion that became a Chriſtian and a Philoſopher ; and 
whatever he was in the Sight of Men, how pure and ſpotleſs ſo- 
ever his Character appeared to the World, . he was, in Reality, 
the ſame in his moſt ſecret Receſſes. He allowed himſelf a great 
deal of decent Chearfulneſs, having nothing of that Moroſeneſs 
which ſome Philoſopers have been chargeable with, nor of that 
Affectation which Men of extraordinary Piety often run into 
without being well aware of. His Charity and Generoſi- 
ty were the moſt exemplary imaginable, great Sums were readi- 
ly parted with by him without the Partialities of Set, Country, 
or Relations. This may be evidenced, in a Variety of Inftan- 
ces, as the .general Tenour of his Conduct, ——— He ſpoke 
of the Government, even in Times which he diſliked, and upon 
Occaſions which he ſpared not to candemn, with a remarkable 
n King Charles the Second, King James, and King 
Wile 


y 
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Milliam were ſo highly pleaſed with his Converſation, that they — 
uſed to converſe with him with great Familiarity.— His four Keri 
elder Brothers being all Noblemen, he was ſeveral Times offered In; 
a Peerage, which he conſtantly refuſed to accept; but he procur- Va 
ed a Title, which without derogating from the Dignity of Kings, Mut 
muſt be acknowledged beyond their Prerogative to confer, fet 
He had too unblemiſhed a Candour to be capable of thoſe little true 
Arts and Practices which the World generally term Wiſum. vaſt 
He could neither lie nor equivocate, but could be filent, and by kno 
practiſing that with Prudence and Diſcretion he recovered him. ore 
ſelf upon many uneaſy Occaſions. He made true Judgment of Jive 
Men and Things, and his Advices were ſolid and rational; and ami. 
if Caution and Modeſty gave too ſtrong a Bias, his Invention on t. 
was fruitful to ſuggeſt good Expedients. He entertained a very in v 
high Opinion of the Dignity of human Nature, and of the great Wl Def! 
Improvements Man is capable of : But was ſurprized, to ſee find 
how little the Generality, even of the more polite Part, were ſolve 
influenced by manly Principles and rational Motives. He very Mec 
early perceived that the Affairs and Favours of Courts were very Cha 
precarious, and therefore withdrew himſelf from the flattering ploy 
Temptations of it, at a Time, ſays Dr. Burnet, when he was whe 
treated with Marks of Diſtinction. He had the Principles of an Cha 
Engliſhman as well as of a Proteſtant, too deep in him to be cor- great 
rupted or cheated out of them; and in theſe he ſtudied to fortify was. 
all that converſed with him. He had a prodigious extenſive, as upon 
well as accurate Knowledge, and carried the Study of the Hebrew of Ir 
Language very far into the rabinical Writings and the other orien- unbl 
tal. Languages. He had read ſo much of the Fathers as to form a in de 
clear Judgment of all the eminent Ones. He had ſtudied the Scrip- iſ fom 
tures with great Aſſiduity, and had gone with great Attention thro' nth 
the controverſial Parts of Religion, ſo as to be Maſter of the whole rupte 
Body of Divinity. He run thro' the whole Compaſs of the Ver | 
mathematical Sciences, and tho' he did not ſet himſelf, ſays Bi- of hi: 
ſhop Burnet, to ſpring new Game, yet he knew even the abſtruſeſt him, 
Parts of Geometry. Geography, in the ſeveral Parts of him, 
it which related to Navigation or Travelling, and Books of Tra- fs 
vels, were his Diverſion. He went very accurately thro Gilde 


all the Parts of Phyſic, only the Tenderneſs of his Nature made pveth 


him leſs liable to endure the Exactnefs of anatomical Dialer 


2 
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checially of living Animals, though he knew theſe to be moſt 
inſtructing. But, for the Hiſtory of Nature, ancient and mo- 


Improvements of Plants, of Ores and Minerals, and all the 
Varieties that are in them, in different Climates, he was by 
much, ſays the Writer laſt quoted, the Readieſt and moſt Per- 


* ſect that I ever knew, in the greateſt Compaſs and with the 
le trueſt Exactneſs. This put him in the Way of making all that 
1. vaſt Variety of Experiments, beyond any Man, for what we 
by know, that ever lived. And in theſe, as he made a great Pro- 
n- greſs in new Diſcoveries, ſo he uſed ſo nice a Strictneſs and de- 
of lvered them with ſo ſcrupulous a Truth, that all who have ex- 


nd amined them have found how ſafely the World may depend up- 
on them, But his peculiar and favourite Study was Chymiſtry, 
in which he engaged with none of thoſe ſiniſter and ambitious 
Deſigns that drew many into them. His Deſigns was only to 
find out Nature, to ſee into what Principles things might be re- 
ſolved, and of what they were compounded, and to prepare good 


Ty Medicaments for the Bodies of Men. He made Chymiſtry a 
ry Charity to others, as well as an Entertainment to himſelf ; em- 
ng ploying his Siſter, and others, in diſtributing his Preparations - 


wherever they might be ſerviceable. Biſhop Burnet ſums up his 
Character in theſe Words: He, who laboured moſt, at the 
greateſt Expence, and with the moſt Succeſs, at Experiments, 
was Robert Boyle, the Earl of Cor#'s youngeſt Son; he was looked 
upon by all that knew bim, as a moſt amiable Patron, worthy 
of Imitation ; and as a devout Chriſtian, humble and modeſt, 
unblemiſhed through Life, who delighted in nothing ſo much as 
in doing Good, mortified to the World, and living abſtracted 
from mere ſenſual Pleaſures and worldly Intereſt.” His Health, 
in the latter Part of his Life, was tender, and frequently inter- 
rupted ; yet, by obſerving an exact Regimen of Diet, and ne- 
er indulging an Exceſs, he attained to the ſixty- fourth Year 
of his Age, and retained his Sight to the laſt. The Picture of 
him, which is prefixed to many of his Works, is extremely like 
him, He died December 30, 1691, and was interred in St. Mar- 
ts in the Fields; his funeral Sermon was preached by Dr. 
bibert Burner, Biſhop of Saliſbury, on Eccleſ. ii. 26. For G 
pveth to a Man, that is gond in his Sight, Wiſdom, Know!edge, and. 


Jey; 


gern, of the Productions of all Countries, of the Virtues and 
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Foy z a great Number of Elogies and Epitaphs upon him were 
ſoon after publiſhed. Theſe are generally carried to too great x 


Length, as no Man is infallible, but there were in ſome particular, 


Acts of his Life, ſuch ample Proofs of his moral and religious 
Character, as well as his philoſophical, that it is really no leſs 


than an Act of Juſtice to mention ſome of them, via. 
His conferring on Dr. Saunde} ſan an honorary ſtipend, of 5ol, 
| Year, for his ſingular Learning and Piety; when, by his At. 
tachment to the Royal Party (which our Author did not eſpouſe) 
He had loſt all his Preferments, and was reduced to very unhap- 
py Circumſtances. He had very much at Heart the Care 
of Clergymen's Widows and their Children; as alſo the aug- 
menting the Salaries of ſuch as could not well ſubſiſt on their 
Livings. Theſe Ways he diſburſted more than 1co0!. per Am 

— About the Year 1682, he appropriated a very conſider- 


able Sum for the Propagation of the Goſpel amongſt the Indian, 


and was at the Charge of the Tranſlation, and an Impreſſion of 
the New Te/tament in the Malayan Tongue, which he ſent over 
all the Eaft- Indies. He beſtowed a noble Gratuity on the 
Tranſlator of Grotius on the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion into 
Arabic, and diſperſed an Impreſſion into thoſe Countries where 
it was underſtood : Gave 700!. to the Edition of the Jö 
Bible; and contributed a like Sum to an Impreſſion of the Bible 
in the Turkiſh Language. - And he purchaſed many Books 
for the Promotion of Truth and Religion throughout Grea?- Bri- 
tain. And laſtly, in Honour and Defence of the Chriſtian Re- 
lIigion, founded a Lecture, for ever, with a handſome Salary. 
So that we may, with great Propriety, apply to him that com- 
pendious and genuine Character given of him by Dr. Shaw, vis, 
— He had a true philoſophical Mind, well ſeaſoned with 
Humanity, Beneficence, and Goodneſs. After he had led us 
through all the Regions of Nature, confidered her various 
Productions, ſhewed us the Uſes and the Manner of convert- 
ing them to our ſeveral Purpoſes, convinced us that we live 
in a World moſt wiſely contrived, wherein numberleſs grand 
Deſigns are at once carried on with unceaſing Variety, and 
manifeſted that all the Beings, and all the Bodies we know, 
Jointly conſpire as one whole, in bringing about the great 


Ends of Nature, he bids, us not ſtop here, but Jeaves us ful 
0 
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of Aſſurance; ' that the farther we enquire into the Works of 
the univerſal Architect, the more Beauty and Harmony, and 
the greater Uſe and Satisfaction we ſhall find among them, and 
this as long as the Frame of the World endures. Theſe nobles 
manly, and religious Sentiments are what the Reader will find 
inculcated through moſt of the philoſophical and theological 


Works of Mr. Boyle, whoſe principal Aim and great Delight it 


was to benefit Mankind. His great Abilities in philoſophical 
Knowledge may, in Part, be judged of from the Elogiums be- 
ſtowed on him by many, at that Time diſtinguiſhed for their 
Learning, as Dr. Shaw, before mentioned, Dr. Robert Plott, 
Dr. Herman Boerhague, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Budgell, Dr. Halley, 
Dr. Nuten, Mr. Foſeph Glanville, Franceſco Redi, and others; 
but more fully from his Works; theſe were, indeed, very nu- 
merous, ſome on theological and chemical, but principally on 
philoſophical Subjects, in all Siæty-three; beſides ſeveral Letters 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; of which a Catalogue 
is given, with their Editions and Tranſlations, and Extracts 
from ſundry of them, by way of Note, at the Cloſe of his Life, 
in the General Bidgraphical Dictionary, to which we ſhall refer 
the Curious, having already hinted at many of the principal Sub- 
jects of his Inveſtigation, and preſuming a farther Detail of 
them would be thought unentertaining to our Readers. We 
ſtall, however, inſert the Character given of his Works by Mr. 
Ja pb Glanville : He ſays, His Works are ſufficient to oblige 
al Mankind, and to erect an eternal Monument to his Memory. 
lu his Works you will find the greateſt Strength of Reaſoning, 
and gentleſt Smoothneſs ; the moſt generous Knowledge, and 
the ſweeteſt Modeſty ; the nobleſt Diſcoveries, and the ſincereſt 
Relations; the greateſt Self-denial, and univerſal Love to Men; 
the profoundeſt Inſight into Philoſophy and Nature, and the 
moſt devout affectionate Senſe of God and Religion.” 

As to the Perſon of this great Man, we are told, that he was 
tall, but lender; and his Countenance pale and emaciated ; 
his Conſtititution tender and delicate, and was therefore very 
careful to obſerve and regulate himſelf, according to the 
Changes of the Weather by his Thermometer. 

Mr. Boyle was never married, but we are credibly informed, 


he courted the ingenious and beautiful Daughter of Cary, Earl of 
4 1 Men- 
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Monmouth, and that to this Paſſion was owing his ſeraphjc 
Love. 
cal, or Philoſophical Motives. 
It is much admired by many, that Mr. Boyle was neyer 
made a Peer; but this was not owing to a want of Opporty- 
nity, but his Choice of a more private Character and Station, 
to devote his Life to thoſe Studies * were the Honour 
and the Happineſs of his Life. Tee 
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OHN NEW TON, an eminent Engliſh Mathematica, 
was the Grandſon of John Newton of Axmouth in Devy: 
| ſhire, and Son of Humphrey Newton of Oundle in Northampim- 
Hire, where he was born in 1622: After he had received the 
. proper Rudiments of a grammatical Education, he was ſent to 
Oxford, and commenced Commoner of St. Edmunds 8-Hall in 
1637. He took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts in 1641, 


and his diſtinguſhing Talents were fo conſpicuous in the great 


Branches of Literature, that he was created Maſter of that 
Faculty the Year following, in Precedence to many other 
Studients of Quality. At this Time, his Genius leading him 
principally to the Study of Aſtronomy and the Mathematics, 
he applied himſelf diligently to thoſe Sciences, and made a 

great Proficiency in them, inſomuch that he was able to wiite 
with great Skill and Accuracy on ſeveral important Branches 
thereof: But theſe did not engroſs all his Time and Study, 
theological Subjects were likwiſe attended to, ſo as to quali 
ſy him ſor thoſe high Preferments in the Church which he ſoon 
after enjoyed; Fa immediately upon the Reſtoration of King 
Charles II. he was created Doctor of Divinity at Oxforh 
made one of the King's Chaplains, and Rector of Roſs in 
Herefordſhire, in the Place of Mr. Fobn Taambs, who was 
cjected for Nonconformity, which Living he held till his Death, 
which happened at Roſs on Chr: iſtmas- Da. 1678, We meet with 


no other remarkable Memoirs of his Life, His Writings are i 
lh i: TOE! 1 "Pro 


He afterwards abſtained from Marriage, from Pol, 
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re Grad of his great Application to Study, and a ſufficient Mo- 
„ his Genius and Skill in the Mathematics: Theſe 

ever ate the principal, vix. 

" I. Aftronomia 1 in \ i ree hots, 4to. þ 

ns II. Tables of an Aſcenſion, Sc. for calcula- 


tions. 
III. Trigonometria Britannica. Folio. 


IV. Chiliades centum Logarithmorum, 


— V. Geometrical Trigonometry. N 
VI. Mathematical Elements. 1 

N VII. A perpetual Diary. $ 

1 VIII. A Treatiſe on Gauging. 5 

* IX. An Introduction to Aſtronomy. : 

. X. An Introduction to * With ten other Tracts 9 

"Ou relative to thoſe Sciences. | 1 

d the 4 

nt to | | 
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grea b 


that RAN CIS BLON DEL, a Native of France, was born 


_ about the Year 1630; but Hiſtorians do not inform us 
boo preciſely of the Time or Place: He was a Perſon of a diſtin- 
Po nuiſhed Genius, and having improved the Advantages of an 
2 ary liberal Education, he made ſuch conſiderable Improve- 
is ment in the mathematical Studies that he was choſen Regius 
1 Fa: Prifeſir of Mathematics at Paris, when he was about twenty- 
ay 3 ne Years of Age. He was afterwards appointed Governor 
„ 12 Henry de Lomenie, Count de Brienne, whom he ac- 
King umpanied in his Travels from Fuly 1652, to November 1655, 
M Account of which were publiſhed twice in 1660 and 1662. 
775 Ide Skill he acquired in his Profeſſion introduced him into 
oY vieral honourable Employments in civil Affairs: He was al- 
a ntruſted with the Management of ſome Negociations with 
with rein Princes, and, at Length, arrived to the Dignity. of. 
ay uncellor of State: He had likewiſe the Honour to be ma- 


Proof nation] Preceptor to the Dauphin. It was he who drew 
412 the 
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| the Deſign of the new Gates at Paris, after the Dutch War 
in 1672. He likewiſe wrote ſome of the Inſcriptions ; for he ; 


was no leſs verſed in the Knowledge of the Belles Lettres than 


- In that of Geometry, as may be ſeen by the Compariſon he 


publiſhed between Pindar and Horace. He was afterward 


_ choſen Director of the Academy of Architecture, and a Member 


of the Roa Academy of Sciences, in all which he acquitted 
himſelf with Dignity and Applauſe, and died February if, 
1686. He publiſhed a . of Books, but principally the 
following. | 


J. Some Notes on the Architecture of Savoy. 
II. A Courſe of Architecture, in three Volume, Folio. 
III. A Courſe of Mathematics. | 
IV. The Hiſtory of the Roman Calendar, | 
V. The Art of throwing Bombs. 
VI. A new Manner of fortifying Places, &. 2 


The ” IFE of BLAISE PAs car. 


LAISE PASCAL, an eminent Mathematician of Franz 
was born at Clermont in Auvergne the 19th of June, 1623: 


| He deſcended from an ancient and honourable Family ; his Fathe 


was Stephen Paſcal, Preſident of the Court of Aids, a learned Man 
and an able Mathematician; who having an extraordinary Ten 
derneſs for his Son, and perceiving a remarkable Genius in him 
quitted his Office in the Province, went and ſettled at Pari 
and attended entirely to the Education of his Son. Prepared by 
a traQtable Diſpoſition, he imbibed Inſtruction with a remark 
able Eagerneſs and Improvement: His Genius was plainl 
bent to the Mathematics: but this his Father cautiouſly ke 
him from, that he might not be hindered from other Branche 
of Learning, which he thought proper to precede it. Hoi 

ever, at Length he found Means to inveſtigate ſome mathemi 


tical Theorems that was thought beyond the Power of mere nat 


ral Capacity; from which Time his Father permitted, and aff 
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The Life of Buaiss Pascal. 40g 
ted his Studies in this Science. He 1 no ſooner veil Euclid's 
Elements than he underſtood them. When he was but 
ſixteen Years of Age, he wrote a Treatiſe of conic Sections, 
which was counted, by the moſt Learned, a mighty Effort of 
Genius : And therefore it is no Wonder that Des Cartes, who 
had been in Holland a long Time, ſhould, upon reading of it, 
chuſe to believe that Mr. Paſcal the Father was the real Author 


of it. At nineteen Years of Age, he contrived an ad- 


mirable artificial Machine, which was, at that Time, thought 
not to be equalled: And at twenty-three, having ſeen the Tor- 


naellan Experiment, he invented and tried a great Number of | 


other Experiments. But our Author had not perſiſted very 
long in thoſe dry and difficult Studies, before his Mind took a 


new Turn, and he forſook philoſophical Diſquiſitions for a 


Variety of other incidental Amuſements, which, however they 
might ſerve to ſhew his Wit, detracted from his Character in 
other Reſpects. Theology ſeemed at firft the favourite Topic, 
and he was eſteemed for ſome Time a devout Chriſtian as 
well as a Student in that Profeſſion 3 he is even faid to give 
himſelf up to Prayer and Mortification, and carried his Religion 
to mere ſuperſtitious Obſervances, But, as abſtracted as he 
appeared to be from the World, he could not forbear paying 
ſome Attention to what was doing in it; and he even intereſted 
himſelf in the Conteſt between the Jeſuits and Janſeniſts : That 
he wrote ſome Pieces on that Occaſion, the moſt remarkable 
were his Provinciales Lettres. "Theſe Letters, ſays Voltaire, may 
be conſidered as the Model of Eloquence and Humour, equal 
to Moliere or Boſſuet, Theſe. Letters were intended to prove 
that the Jeſuits had formed a Deſign to corrupt Mankind ; 
and, for this Purpoſe, he ſelects ſome Characters among [the 
$aniſh and Flemiſh Jeſuits, as the Support of his Satyts ; ſo 
that Voltaire calls Paſcal the firſt of Satyriſts. Another Charac- 


ter given of the Letters and the Author is, that though there 


is very little of the ſerious Turn, or a Concern diſcovered for 
ſerious practical Religion in them, the Author did not dege- 
nerate into a Licentiouſneſs of Conduct, which is too often che 


Caſe of thoſe who are ſuperſtitious Zealots for Religion at one 


Time, and afterwards diſcover and expoſe the Ignorance, Ar- 
tifice, Intrigues, and [mpoſitions of Prieſts, Theſe Letters 
have 
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have been tranſlated into a Variety of Languages, and though 


they received ſome Anſwers, they have nevertheleſs been deem. 


ed founded on too much Truth to be evaded. Mr. Paſcal diet 
at Paris, Auguſt 19, 1662, aged 39 Years. After his Death 
it appeared, that he had wrote ſome MSS. for the Prefs, viz 
On the Equilibrium of Fluids; and another on the Weight of 
the Air, and other Miſcellaneous Pieces: but we do not know 
they were ever publiſhed. | + ob} 


. 


— — 


* "ou Life of Sir WILLIAu Parry, | 


S William Peity, a ſingular Inſtance of a univerſal practical 
Genius, was the elder Son of Anthony Petty, a Clothier at 
Rumſey in Hampſhire, where he was born, May 16, 1623: It 
is hard to determine whether his Education was directed more 


by his Father, or himſelf; for being carried by his Father, 


when he was very young, to view the common Mechanics at 
Work, he preſently took up the Tools and handled them with 
fo much Dexterity, that he was encouraged to try his Genius 
in Mechanics very young, and at twelve Years of Age had at- 
tained to ſuch uncommon Skill in ſeveral mechanical Branches 
of Trade, as to equal moſt common Workmen. Alfter this he 


went to the Grammar School at Rumſey, where, if we may be- 


lieve his own Account, in three Years Time he not only ac- 
quired a competent Readineſs in the Latin, Greet, and French 
Tongues, but alſo of all the Rules of common Arithmetic, of 
practical Geometry, Dialling, and the aſtronomical Part of Na- 
vigation : Thus inſtructed in Literature and the Knowledge of 
ſeveral mechanical Trades, he removed at the Age of Fifteen to 
the Univerſity of Caen in Normandy, where he tarried about two 
Years: He returns again to England, and was preferred to ſome 
Office in the Navy: But having acquired about Sixty Pounds, 
he reſolves upon making uſe of it for his farther Improvement in 
Science: He turned his Thoughts now to the Study of 
Phyſic and Anatomy; and, to acquire Proficiency therein, in 
1543 he viſited Leden, Utrecht, Amſterdam, and Paris, and 


con- 
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3 in foreign Parts three Vears. In 1647 he re- 
turned to England, and having invented an Inſtrument for dou- 
ple Writing, he obtained a Patent from the Parliament for 
teaching that Art for ſeventeen Vears. Though this Project, 
however promiſing in the Theory, did not turn to any good 
| Account; yet, by. this Means, our Author became known to 
many leading Men of thoſe Times: And reſiding for a little 
Time at Oxfard, and obſerving their Proceedings i in the Univer- 
ſty, he reſolved, if poſſible, to get himſelf fixed there, Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to Mr. Hartſſip, recommending the Advance- 
ment of Learning, and intimating what Improvements he had 
then made in ſome Parts e he was ſent for to Oxford, 
and introduced at firſt as Aſſiſtant to the Profeſſorſhip of Ana- 
tomy: In the mean Time, he practiſed Chemiſtry and Phyſic 
pith good Succefs, and grew into ſuch Repute that the phila- 
ſophical Meetings, which preceded the Royal Society, were firſt 
held at his Houſe z and ſoon after, by a parliamentary Recom- 
mendation, he was put into a Fellowſhip at Brazen Noſe Col- 
ge, in the Place of one of the ejected Fellows, and created 
Doctor of Phyſic, March 7, 1649, and was admitted a Can- 
didate of the College of Phyſicians on the 25th of June 16 50; 
and upon the Reſignation of Dr. Clayton he ſucceeded him in 
the Profeſſorſhip of Anatomy, January 1, following, and was 
choſen Muſic Profeſſor at Greſham College on the 7th of the 
enſuing Month. In 1652 he was appointed. Phyſician to 
the Army in Freland, with a Salary of twenty Shillings per Diem - 
He was likewiſe Phyſician to three Lord Lieutenants ſucceſ- 
vely, Lambert, Fleetwood, and Henry Cromwell. After 
the Rebellion in Ireland, he was appointed one of the Commiſ- 
laners for dividing the forfeited Lands to the Army who ſup- 
preſled it. When Henry Cromwell obtained the Lieute- 
nancy of that Kingdom, in 1655, he made the Doctor his Se- 
cretary, and appointed him Clerk of the Council: He like- 
viſe procured him to be elected a Burgeſs for Wlt-Loo i in Corn- 
wall in Richard Cromibell's Parliament, which met in January, 
1658: But, upon the 25th of March following, Sir Hierem 
baue, Member for Woodſſoch in Oxfordſhire, impeached him 
of high Crimes and Miſdemeanors in the Execution of his 
Office, This occaſioned a great deal of Trouble to the Doo- 

tor, 
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tor, as he was ſummoned before the Houſe of Common, . 
but notwithſtanding the aſſiduous Endeavours of his F nend, " 
in their Recommendations of him to Secretary Yuri, ani ou 
'the Defence he made before the Houſe of Commons, his Ene. 
mies procured his Diſmiſſion from his public Employments, in his 
1659. He then retired to Ireland till the Reſtoration of King - 
"Charles II. ſoon after which he came into England, and way M 


received very graciouſly by his Majeſty, and was made ohe of hy 
the Commiſſioners of the Court of Claims. pril! , * 
1667, He received the Honour of Knighthood, and the Grant 

U 


of a new Patent, conſtituting him Surveyor General of Ireland, 
tec. eng 

Upon the incorporating of the Royal Seciety, he was one of 
the firſt Members, and of the Council eſtabliſhed therein: And 
though he had left off the Practice of Phyſic, his Name wu mi 
continued as an honorary Member of the College of Phyſicians, 

About this Time, he invented his double bottomed Ship to 
fail againſt Wind and Tide, and afterwards gave a Model of 
this Ship to the Royal Society, which is ſtill in their Repoſitory; 
to whom alſo, in 1665, he communicated a Diſcourſe about the 
building of Ships, containing ſome curious Secrets in that Art: 
This was taken away by Lord Brouncher, ſaying, it was too 
great an Arcanum of State to be commonly peruſed. However, 
Sir William's new planned Ship performed one Voyage froth 
Dublin to Holyhead in July 1663; but finding it failed in ſome 


Reſpects, he ſpent two Years or more in perfeQting the wiſhed : Ae 
for Improvement; but at length he declined it, as he cod Bren 
not bring the ſeveral Purpoſes he had in view to unite and o- cCont 
incide with each other. Parli 
In 1666, he drew up a Treatife on the Wealth and Expencei i he w 

of England, and the Method of raiſing Taxes in the moſt equi man, 
Manner, which was eſtcemed a Jaudible Undertaking and jd 1656 
ciouſly executed. The Year following, he married Nam 
Elizabeth, Daughter of Sir Hardreſs Waller, Knt. But this dq for t 
not draw off his Mind from the Purſuit of other Studies; b iter, 
thought of public Utility, and communicated them to the R tmat 
' Sotiety, particularly on the Improvement of Land Carriage dence 
Guns, and Pumps. But a few Years after, all his Purſuitſi vi th 


were determined by a Gangrene in his Foot, which put 


Perio 


4 


. 


period to his Life in the 65th Year of his Age, after having 


nons; made Proviſion for his numerous Relations for their comfortable 
lends, Subliftance, and bequeathed ſcveral Sums for the Relief of the 
Ger Poor in ſeveral Pariſhes ; and in his Will, wherein he bequeaths 
Ene. 


his real and perſonal Eſtate (not leſs than 12, oo0l. per Ann.) 
to his Widow and three Children, he likewiſe conjured them 
to pay a principal Regard to public Uſeſulneſs. He died in the 
Profeſſion of that Faith, and in the Practice of ſuch Worſhip, 


ts, in 
King 


d was 


"5 at were eſtabliſhed by the Laws of his Country, rather yielding 

* a ſubmiſſive Subjection than critically examining theological 

* gehegt The Variety of Purſuits in which Sir William was 
N 


engaged, ſhews him to have had a Genius capable of almoſt 
every Thing his Inclination led him to enquire into; and it is a 
Matter of Wonder that he found T ime for Writing near twenty 
miſcellaneous Tracts and Diſcourſes, many of chem on intereſt 
ing and important Subjects, . but not being W of a phyſical 
Nature, are not here inſerted. | 
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The LIFE of HENRY OLDENBURG. 


ENRY OLDENBURG, deſcended from an ancient 
and honourable Family who were Earls of the County of 
Aldenburg in Weſtphalia : Our Author was born in the County of 
Bremen in the Lower Saxony, about the Year 1626, and was 
Conſul for his Countrymen at London in the Time of the long 
Parliament and Cromwell; but being diſcharged of that Employ, 


ence he was made Tutor to the Lord Henry Obryan, an Iriſb Noble- 
equal man, whom he attended to the Univerſity of Oxford; and, in 
jd 1656, he entered himſelf a Student in that Univerſity, by the 


arried 
us di 
s; he 
Rye 
riage 
urſuit 
put 


Peric 


Name of Henricus Oldenburg, Bremenſis Nubilis Saxe, princip: ally 
for the Advantage of conſulting the Bodleian Library. He was 
aterwards appointed Tutor to Lord Cavendiſh, and became in- 
tmately acquainted with Milton the Poet. During his Reſi- 
dence at Oxford, he became alſo acquainted with the Members 
gf that —_y there, which gave Birth to the Royal Society ; 

"£8. and, 
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and, upon the Foundation of this latter, he was elected Fel. 
| low; and when the Society found it neceſſary to have two Secre. 
taries, he was appointed Aſſiſtant to Dr. Wilkins, He applied 
himſelf, with extraordinary Diligence, to the Buſineſs of this 
0 Office, and began the Publication of the Philoſophical Tranſacdim 
with Number . in 1664, and, in order to diſcharge this Taff 
with greater Pleaſure to himſelf, and Satisfaction to the Society, 
he held a Correſpondence with more than ſeventy learned Per. 
ſons, and others, upon a vaſt Variety of Subjects, in different 
Parts of the World: This would have proved a much greater 
Fatigue, had not he (as he told Dr. Lefter) managed it ſo as to 
make one Letter anſwer another ; ; and that to be always freſh, 
he never read a Letter till he was ready to anfwer it forthwith; 

ſo that the Multitude of his Letters cloyed him not, nor ever 
lay upon his Hands. Among others, he was a conſtant Cor- 
reſpondent of the Hon. Robert Boyle, and tranſlated many of 
that ingenious Gentleman's Works into Latin. 

About the Year 1674, he was drawn into a Diſpute with 
Mr, Robert Hake, who complained, that the Secretary had not 
done him Juſtice in the Hiftory of the Tranſactions, with Reſped 
to the Invention of the ſpiral Spring for Pocket Watches : The 
Conteſt. was carried on with ſore Warmth an both Sides, but 
was, at Length, terminated to the Honour of Mr. Oldenburg 
for, purſuant to an open Repreſentation of the Affair to the 
Royal Society, the Council thought fit to declare, in Behalf uf 

the Publiſher, that they knew nothing of Mr. Hooke having 

| publiſhed a Book intitled, Lampas, &c, but that the Pub- 
| liſher of the Tranſattions had carried himſelf faithfully and ho- 
neſtly i in the managing the Intelligence of the Royal Society.” 

Mr. Oldenburg continued to publiſh the Tranſa&tions, as before, 
pill No. CXXXVI, in 1677 ; after which, the Publication wa 
diſcontinued till the Janyary following, which was again rei 
ſumed by his Succeſſor i in the Secretary's Office, Mr. "Nehemid 
Grew, who carried it on till the End of February 1678. 

Our Author likewiſe attended, in ſome Meaſure, to theolo- 
gical Controverſy, and endeavoured to effect a Reconciliation 
between the Calviniſis and Lutherans : But, ſoon after, he ſided 
with the Calvini , took the Covenant, became a Member 0h 


the Aſſembly of Divines at e immer, and had ſeveral Places 
fron 
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from them. Afterwards, he joined the Independents, took the 


<4 Engagement; and all other Oaths that followed, till the Reſto- 
pplied ration. 

f thi Mr. Oldenburg died at his Houſe at Charlton, near r Greemwiel 
2 in Kent, in Auguſt, 1678, and was interred there. 

Tak He publiſhed, beſides what has been already mentioned, 
ciety; Wil tventy Tracts, chiefly on theological and political Subjects; in 
Per- hich he principally aimed at reconciling the Differences, 
ferent and promoting Peace: A Catalogue of which may be ſeen 
reater at the Concluſion of his Liſe, in the new general Biographical 
) as to Difionary. 

freſh, 
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ny of 

with N EHEMIAH GRE W, an eminent Phyſician and Phi- 
d not loſopher, the Son of the Rev. Mr. Obadiah Grew of Co- 
ſped ventrys the Place of our Author's Birth, but in what Year Hiſ- 
The torians have not preciſely informed us; but, by ſome Circums 


» but WM fances, it appears to be about the Year 1628. . 
burg; Mr. Nehemiah Grew was very early prepared for an academi- 
o the tel Education, and, as his Father inclined to the Principles of 


the Nonconformiſts, he ſent his Son abroad to compleat his Edu- 
cation in one of the foreign Uniyerfgies, where he took the De- 
gree of Doctor of Phyſic: ther which, reſolving to ſettle in 
Indu, he ſtood Candidate for an honorary F ellowſhip in the 
College | of Phyficiane e, and was admitted. He then applied 


fore, i fimſelf, with great Aſſiduity, to the Practice of Phyſie, and his 

was BY Fame for Skill in his Profeſſion particularly recommended him + 
fei. to the Eſteem of the Royal Society, where he was choſen 
mi Fellow ſome Years before, and, upon the Death of Mr. Olden- i] 


turg, their Secretary, ſucceeded him in that Office in 1677, in ho 
Conſequence wheteof, he carried on the Publication of the Phi 4 
bphical Tranſafions from January enſuing till February 1678: | 0 
n the mean Time, purſuant to an Order of Council, that ſame 
Yer hedrew up a Catalogue of the natural and artificial Curio- 5 
os belonging to the Society, . at London | in 1681, 4 4 
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a folio Volume. —This was ſoon after followed 'by 2 compare. 
tive Anatomy of the Stomach and Guts, - 
publiſhed the Anatomy of Plants, Folio. - He wrote ſeye- 
ral other Treatiſes, which were ſo much eſteemed by the learn 
ed World both at Home and Abroad, that ___ were tranſlated 
into Latin by Fo oreigners, N 


+ x. Obſervations on the Mate of e _ 

2. The Deſcription and Uſe of the Pores of the bam. 
3. -Cofmalogia Sacra, or a theological Diſcourſe of the Unz. 
VERSE. Folio. | | 


Thus he paſſed his Time with the Reputation and Advan- 


tage of a learned Author, and an able Practitioner in his Pro. 
feſſion, till he was ſuddenly removed by Death, on March 25 


1711. 


The Life of Cuaupivs Francis Decnans 
ALAUDIUS FRANCIS. DECHALES was an excel. 


lent Mathematician, Mechanic, and Aſtronomer: He was 


born at Chambery, the Capital of Savq, ih the Year 1611: He 
deſcended from a noble F amily, which had produced many Per- 
ſons diſtinguiſhed for their Learning, Capacity, Piety, or Uſe- 
fulneſs, of which Moreri has ſpecified ſome. Our Author ex- 
celled in the mathematical and mechanical Sciences, not that he 
was bent upon, or was happy in- making new Diſcoveries; but 
his Talent rather lay in inveſtigating the Nature, underftanding 
well the Theory, and explaining the ſame with that Eaſe and 
Accuracy, as perhaps rendered him equally uſeful. and deſerving 
Eſteem: He is always allowed to have made the beſt Uſe of the 
Prod uctions of other Men, and to have drawn the feveral Parts 
of the Science of Mathematics together with great Clearneſs 
and Judgment. It is alſo ſaid of him, that his Probity was not 
inferior to his Learning, and that both theſe Qualities made him 
generally admired and beloved at Paris, where, for four Years 
togetlier, he read public mathematical Lectures. in the College 
| mY | | of 


= In 1682, he 
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of Clermont, —— Then he removed to Marſeilles, where he 
taught the Art of Navigation, and was afterwards Profeſſor of 
Mathematics in the Univerfity of Tarin, and died the 28th of 
March, 1678, aged 67. A Among other Works which do 
Honour to his Memory are, RE. | 


eve. 


I. An Edition of Euclid's ELEMENTS, wherein he has ſtruck 
out the unſerviceable Propoſitions, and annexed the Uſe of thoſe 
he has kept in. | Hy 

II. A Diſcourſe of Fox T1F1ca TION, and another of NA vi- 


in 3 Volumes, Folio, under the Title of Mundus Mathematicus, 
being indeed a compleat Courſe of Mathematics: The firſt Vo- 
lume includes the firſt Six Books of Euclid, with the Eleventh 


gonometry, practical Geometry, Mechanics, Statics, univer- 
al Geography, a Diſcourſe upon the Loadſtone, civil Archi- 
tecture, and the Carpenters Art. The ſecond Volume furniſhes: 
Directions for Stone- cutting; military Architecture; Hydroſta- 
ties; a Diſcourſe of Fountains and Rivers; hydraulic Machines, 
or Contrivances for Water-works; Navigation, Optics, Per- 


xcel- Wl pective, Catoptrics, and Dioptics. The third Volume treats 
was of Mufic ; Pyratechnia, or the Operations of Fire and Furnace 
He 2 Diſcourſe of the Uſe of the Aſtrolabe; Gnomonics, or the 
Per- At of Dialling ; Aſtronomy, a Tract upon the Calendar, Aſ- 
Uſe- trology, Algebra, and the Method of indiviſible and conic Sec- 
I ex- tions. But this Work was afterwards much enlarged, and 
at he 


publiſhed in 4 Vol. Folio, at Loyden, in 1690. 


—_—_ 


— 
e _ 


The LIFE of EvanceiisTs TokRICELLI. 
1 TORRICELLI, an illuſtrious Ma- 

thematician and Philoſopher of Italy, was born at Faenza, 
Uber 15, 1608, and was educated in Gres and Latin by his. 
Uncle, who was a Monk, probably to qualify him for ſome ec- 


la- 


GATION : Theſe Performances, with ſome others, were collected 


and Twelfth ; an arithmetical Trac, Theodoſius's Sperics, Tri- 


dleſlaſtical Dignity: But natural Inclination led him to cultivate 


a - " 
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mathematical Knowledge, which he purfued ſome Time pol „ 
the Strength of his own Genius, having no Maſter to inftrug 0, 
him; but at twenty Years of Age he went to Rome, Where he if 
continued the Study of this Science under F ather Bened;e Caf Jo 
zelli, Caſielli had been a Scholar to the great Galilei, and had f 
been called by Pope Urban VIII. to be a Profeſſor of Mathema- 1 

re 
tics at Rome: Torricelli, however; made fuch Progreſs in his to 
Studies under this Maſter, that, having read Galileo's Dialogues, or 
he compoſed a Treatiſe concerning Motion upon his Principles, 5 
Coftelli, aſtoniſhed at the Performance, carried it and read it t 
Galilei, who heard it with Pleaſure, and conceived an high E. 
fteem and F riendſhip for the Author : Upon this Caftelli propo. 
ſed to Galileo, that Torricelli ſhould come and live with him, re. 
commending him as the propereſt Perſon he could have, ſince 
he was the moſt capable of comprehending thoſe ſublime Specu- | 
lations which his own great Age, Infirmities, and, above all, P 
want of Sight, prevented him from giving to the World. Gal: Par 
leo accepted the Propoſal, and Torricelli the Employment, 26 mat 
Things of all others the moſt agreeable and advantageous to each; for | 
Galileo was at Florence, whither Torricelli arrived the I Ith of Ml of 4 
October, 1641, and ſoon began to take down what Galilo die- tatio 
tated, to regulate his Papers, and be as ſerviceable. as he could then 
in that Capacity : But, as pleaſing as this Situation was, he dd was 
not enjoy the Pleaſure of it long; for, at the End of three Wi the * 
Months Galilee died. Torricelli was then about to return to on f 
Rome, but the grand Duke Ferdinand II. engaged him to con- and 1 
tinue at Florence, making him his own Mathematician for the of th 
"preſent, and promiſing him the Profeſſor's Chair as ſoon as it i peak 
ſhould be vacant. Here he applies himſelf intenſely to tics, 
Mathematics, Phyſics, and Aſtronomy, and made many Im- Meat 
provements, with ſome Diſcoveries. He greatly improved the Abo 
Art of making Microſcopes and Feleſcopes ; and it is generally Wi Laß, 
acknowledged, that he.firſt found out the Method of aſcertain · WW 
ing the Weight of the Atmoſphere by Quickſilver, or Mercury, hon 
the Barometer being called from him the ToRRICELLIAx, Tus, iter 
and TORRICELLIANEXPERIMENT. Great Things wereexpec- Wi great! 
i ted from him, and great Things would probably have been perform · l wi 
ed by him, if he had lived: But he died, after a few Days Illneſs, the BW with | 


25th of October, 1647, when he had juſt entered his fortieth * farri 
3 4 5 


le had publiſhed at TAP in 1644, a Volume erties; 
Opera Geometric, in Quarto, and a poſthumous Piece, 90 
liſhed 1715, called, Lezioni Actademiche. Theſe are Diſcourſes 
delivered by Way of Oration LR ruREs, the firſt to the Academy 
of La Cruſca, for being admitted a Member of that Body : The 
reſt are upon Subjects of Mathematics and Phyſics. Prefixed 
tothe Whole, is a long Life of 1 by Thomas Dee. 
uri, a Gentleman of Florence, = 


The LIFE of Peres Prrrr. 


JETER PETIT, a Mathematician of France, was born 


at Montlucon in the Year 1600, and there ſpent the firſt 
Part of his Life, where he cultivated, from his Youth, Mathe- 
matics and Philoſophy : He was celebrated for his Writings and 
for his Connections with Paſcal when he was but about 30 Years 
of Age ; and his Fame having reached Paris, he received Invi- 


tations to go thither, which he complied with in 1633, and was 


ten employed on ſeveral Occaſions by Cardinal Richlieu : He 
was commiſfionied by this Miniſter to viſit the Sea Ports, and had 
the Title of the King's Engineer; and was alſo ſent into Italy, 
on ſpecial Affairs, by his Majeſty. He was at Tours in 1640, 
and married there, and was afterward advanced to be Intendant 
of the Fortifications. Mr. Baillet, in his Life of Des Cartes, 
ſpeaks of our Author as having a ſtrong Genius for Mathema- 
tics, and excelling particularly in Aſtronomy, owing, in great 
Meaſure, to the Pains he took for experimental Knowledge. 
About the Year 1637, he went to Paris: After his Return from 
lh, where he heard much Talk of the Dioptrics of Des Cartes, 
he read it, and communicated his Objeions to Merſennus, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted. Nevertheleſs, he ſoon 


after fell into the Principles of Des Cartes, which have been 


greatly admired at by many of his Acquaintance at that Time. 
As we before intimated he was acquainted with Monſ. Paſcal, 
vith whom he made, at Rowen, the ſame Experiments which 
Tirricelli had before made in Ita, and was aſſured af their Truth 
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by frequent Repetitions : This was in 1646 and 1647, and 
though there appears to be a long Interval from this Time to 


that of his Death, we meet with no other Memoirs of his Liſe. 


He died the 20th of Auguſi, 1667, at Lagih near Paris, whither 
he had retired for ſome Time before his Deceaſe. He was the 
Author of ſeveral Works upon phyſical and aſtronomical Subj jeds; 
a Piece on Chronology, and i in Defence of Mr. Joſe ph — ger 
_ at Pars, A | | : 
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| The LIFE of Janes Ronauur, 


JF AMES ROHAULT, a French Philoſopher, was the Son 


of a rich Merchant of Amiens, and born there in 1620: He | 


cultivated the Languages and Belles Lettres in his own Country, 
and then went to Paris to ſtudy Philoſophy: He read both the 
ancient and modern Philofophers, and ſeems to have been an af 
ſiduous and impartial Enquirer after Truth; but was nat alto- 
gether happy in fixing on the beſt Scheme, ſupported by truly 
philoſophical Principles; Des Cartes ſtruck him moſt, and he 
became a zealous Follower of this great Man, and drew up an 
Abridgment and Explanation of his Philoſophy with great Clear- 
neſs and Method: By this Means he ingratiated himſelf into the 
Efteem of Clerſellr, a Perſon well known for his Tranſlation of 
many Pieces of Des Cartes, ſo that he gave him his Daughter 
in Marriage, contrary to all the Remonſtraces of his F amily: 

He afterwards continued as his Companion in the Study and 
Improvement of this Science; ſo that his Character became in 
great Repute among all wha favoured the Philoſophy of Des 
Cartes. The moſt conſiderable Piece he wrote is enti- 
tled, Rohault s Phyſics; originally written in French, but has 
been tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Samuel Clarke, with Notes, in 
which the Carteſian Errors are corrected upon the Nertonian 
Syſtem: The beſt Edition is that of 1718. Mr. Rohault like- 
wiſe wrote, Elements of Mathematics, by Way of Dialogue; 
in which he favoured too much the Frincigles of, Des Cartts. 


Ko- 


Kobuult died in 1675, and left behind him the Character of an 
amiable, as well as a learned and philoſophic Man, 


i > 
bd — 


The LI FE of BERN ANU Laur. 


BERNARD LAM, a Freich Proteſtant Divine and 

Philoſopher, was born at fans in the Year 1640: His 
Father, Allan Lamy, (Lord of Fontaine) perceiving a very pro- 
miſing Genius in his Son, reſolved to give hint a liberal Educa- 
tion, and, for that Purpoſe, provided particular Mafters to in- 
ſtruct him; but under theſe he made no great Proficiency; the 
Method which they took did not ſuit the Turn of his Genius; 
and gave him ſome Diſtaſte to the Latin Language: This, bhow- 
ever, happened to be cured by the Pleaſure he took int the Ele- 


merits of the Roman Hiſtory and Geography, which were taught 


bim by one of his Maſters. Hence, as ſoon as his Age would 


permit him, he was ſent to the College of Maus, to ſtudy undet 
the Fathers of the Oratory : Here he made an extraordinary 
Progreſs in the Study of the Greet and Latin Tongues, Grams 
mar, Rhetoric, the Study of the ancient Poets, Orators, and 


Hiſtorians, as well as in Theology and the Practice of Piery ; 
there he reſojved to make the firſt and principal End of his Pur- 
ſuit: To this End he went to Paris in 1658, and entered him- 

ſelf into the Inſtitution, and applied himſelf with ardent Zeal 


to fulfil all the Duties of it. He had a great Taſte for the 
eee geometrical, and philoſophical Sciences, and 


therefore he determined to give ſcope to the Bent of his 


Mind this Way; and accordingly he went through a regu- 


lar Courſe of Philoſophy at Saumur, under the Father of Eu- 


tnelle* And about the Year 1661, he went to Vends me, in 
order to perfect himſelf in his Humanities, or learned Lan- 
— He was ſent to the Univerſity at Juilli in 1664, 


guages, - 


und entered into the Prieſthood in 1657, and afterwards had the 


Care of inſtructing the Youth in the College of Mans, where 
he continued for two Years, and then returned again to Saumur 
to ſtudy Philoſophy. © The Fathers Le Port and Martin were 


us Maſters 3 in this Science and, as foon as he had finiſhed his 
4. L - | Court E 
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Cour under them, he taught Philoſophy in the ſame Place, 
and afterwards at Angers. His Attachment to the new Philoſo. 
phy diſguſted ſeveral Perſons who were prepoſlefled in Favour of 
the Ar Hanlun Philoſophy, inſomuch, that they procured an 
Order ſrom Court obliging him to quit Angiers. —— In 1676, 
he went to Grenoble, where Cardinal Camus; having an Oppor- 
tunity of knowing his Merit conceived a great Eſteem for him, 
and would have him near his Perſon, and drew conſiderable 
Service from him in the Government of his Dioceſe. After con- 
tributing many Years to the Inſtruction and Edification of that 
Dioceſe, he went to reſide at Rouen, where he died, January 
29, 1715, at the Age of 75 Years, His Character is truly 
great, as he knew hens to reconcile the Amuſements of the 
Belles Lettres, and the Flowers of Rhetoric and Poetry with the 
Study of the Languages; the profound Meditations of the Ma- 
thematics with the Thorns and Briars of Criticiſm ; the Pagan 
Philoſophy with Chriftian Morality ; and the liberal Arts with 
the Study of the Holy Scriptures: Together with theological and 
rabinical Literature. He had a quick Apprehenſion, and an 
eaſy Elocution: He wrote well both in French and Latin, and 
carried his Conjectures, as well as Reaſoning, to a proper 
Length. To conclude: To a profound Erudition, he joined 
the Virtyes of a Miniſter of the Goſpel ; and his Charity, Hu- 
mility, and Love of Peace, were the Ornaments of his Life. 
He wrote ſeveral Books on the Subjects of Rhetoric, Mechanics, 
and on the Elements of Geometry; but his Treatiſe on the 
PRINCIPLES of PERSPECTIVE, with a View to the Rational: 


of PAINTING, is that by which he is beſt known in the literary 
World. 


The LIFE of Jos er SauvEUR. 


TOSEPHSAUVEUR, an eminent French Mathemati— 
cian, was born at La Fleche the 24th. of March, 1653: He 
was abſolutely Dumb till he was ſeven Years of Age, and then 
the Organs of Speech did not difengage themſelves ſo eſtectuallj, 

but 


ati- 
He 
hen 
ly, 
but 
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but that he was ever afterward obliged to ſpeak very ſlowly and 
deliberately : He very early diſcovered 4 peculiar Genius for 
Mechanics, and was always inventing and conſtructing ſome- 
thing or other in that Way. He was ſent to the College of the 
Jeſuiſts to learn polite Literature, but made very little Progreſs 


in Poetry and Eloquence : Virgil and Cicero had no Charms for 


him; but Books of Arichmetic and Geometry he read with 
Greedineſs. However, he was prevailed on to go to Paris in 
1670, and applied himſelf, for a Time, to the Study of Philo- 
ſophy and Theology; but ſucceeded no better: In ſhort, Ma- 
thematics was the only Study he had any Paſſion or Reliſh for, 
and this he cultivated with extraordinary Succeſs ; for during his 
Courſe of Philoſophy, he learned the fix firſt Books of Euclid 
in one Month without a Maſter. As he had an Impediment in 
his Voice, and was found to be a Perſon of extraordinary Abili- 
ties; he was much perſuaded by Monſieur Biſſuet to apply him- 
ſelf to the Study of Phyſic : But this being utterly againſt the 
Inclination of his Uncle, from whom he drew his principal Re- 
ſources, our Author determined to devote himſelf to his favourite 
Study, and to perfect himſelf therein, ſo as to teach it for his 
Support, and, from his cloſe Application, ſoon became the Ma- 
thematician, à Ja Mode, and at 23 Years of Age he had 
Prince Eugene for his Scholar. He had not yet read the 
Geometry of Des Cartes; but a Foreigner of the firſt Quality 
deſiring to be taught it, he made himſelf Maſter of it in an incon- 
ceivable ſma]l Space of Time. Baſſet being a faſhionable 
Game at that Time, the Marquis of Dangeau aſked him for 
ſome Calculations relating to it, which gave ſuch Satisfaction, 


that Sauveur had the Honour to explain it to the King and 


Queen : This was in 1678. 

In 1681, he was ſent with Mr. Mariote to Chantilli to make 
ſome Experiments upon the Waters there, which he did with 
much Applauſe. In 1686, he was made mathematical 
Profeſſor of the Royal College, and, in 1696, admitted a Mem- 


ber of the Academy of Sciences, where he was in high Eſteem 


with the Members of that Society. Here he became particularly 
zequainted with the Prince of Conde, and received many Marks 


of his princely Favour. 
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About this Time, he conceived a Deſign of writing a Treq. 
tiſe upon Fortification, and, in order to join Practice with The. 


ory, went to the Siege of Mons in 1691, where he continued all 


the while in the Trenches : He likewiſe made the Tour of Flan- 
ders with this View, and ſo far approved himſelf by his Affiduity 
and Skill, that he was favoured with a Penſion from the Court 
of France for Ei. 

He was twice married: The firſt Time be took a very ſingu- 
lar Precaution; for he would not go to ſee the Woman till he 
had fully determined on the Condrions, and had been with a 
Notary, and had them reduced to Writing in a proper Form, 
that they might | be ready to preſent before his Mind was capti- 
vated with her Perſon. and he thereby rendered leſs Maſter of 
himſelf. This was acting like a Mathematician, who always 
proceeds by Rule and Line, and makes his Calculations when 
his Head is cool. He had Children by both his Wives; 
| and, by the latter, 2 Son who, "like himſelf, was Dumb for the 

firſt ſeven Years of. his Life. He died, July 1716. 

It is very ſtrange t that ſome of our voluminous biographical 
Authors have taken no Notice of this great Mathematician and 
| Philoſopher ; and what i is ſtill more Wonderful is, that thoſe 

who. have pretended to write his Life, have yet taken no Notice 

of the moſt extraordinary Part of his Character, dix. That 
| though he had neither a muſical Voice or Ear, yet he ſtudied no 
Science more than Music, and had compoſed an entire Nev 
. Sy/tem 1 thereof. And though he was obliged to borrow other 
Peoples Voice and Ears, yet he amply repaid them with ſuch 
Demonſtrations as: were unknown to former Muſicians. 
He introduced a new Digtion in Muſic, more appropriate and 
| extenſive. - He invented a new Doctrine of Sounds. 
He was the firſt of Men that diſcovered, by T heory and Expe- 
riment, the Velocity of muſical Strings, and the Spaces they de- 
ſcribed i in their Vibrations, under all Circumſtances of Tenſion 
and Dimenſt ions. He firſt invented for this Purpoſe the 
Monochord and the Echometer. In Gne, he purſued his Re- 
ſearches even to the Muſic of the ancient Greets and Romans, the 
Arats, and the very Turks and Perſians themſelves ; ſo jealous 
he was, leſt any Thing gg eſcape him in the ons of 
dene. 


His 


& =, | 
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rea- His Writings, which conſiſt of Pieces rather than of Set 
Phe. works, are all, inſerted i in the Memoirs of the Accademy of Scien- 
d all , on many geometzical, mathematical, : PR and 
Flan- muſical Subjects, Tre ; 


. 


mW De LIFE of Bx ARD Nee 


ith 

0 E RN ARD NIEUwEN Tyr, an eminent Durch 
apti- Philoſopher and Mathematician, was born on the 1oth of 
er of Auguſt, 1654, at Meſtraadyt in North Holland, of which Place 
ways his Father, Emanuel Nieuwentyt, was Miniſter; he diſcovered 


Ml very early a ſtrong Genius for Learning, which was carefully 
„ improved by a ſuitable Education; and withal he had that Saga- 


TR he proceeded to another. His Father, indeed, deſigned him far 
and the Miniſtry, 3. but, ſeeing his Inclination did not lie that Way, 


hoſe he prudently left him to purſue the Bent of his Genius. Accord- 


ice ingly, young. Nieuwentyt, apprehending that nothing was more 
That uſeful than fixing his Imagination and to form his Judgment 
novel, applied himſelf early to Logic, and the Art of reaſoning 
New juſtly, in which he grounded himſelf upon the Principles of Des 
ther Cartes, with whoſe Philoſophy he was greatly delighted : From 
ſuch thence he. proceeded to the Mathematics, and, when he had, 
nome good Degree, acquired mathematical Knowledge, he 
and zpplied himſelf to the Study of Phyſic; and after good Proficien- 
— cy therein, he betook himſelf to the ſeveral Branches of Law. 
pe- Ie ſucceeded in all theſe Sciences ſo well as to acquire 
de- the Character of a good Philoſopher, a great Mathematician, 


ſion an ble Phyſician, and an expert and juſt Magiſtrate. Al- 
the though he was naturally of a grave and ſerious Diſpoſition, yet 
Re- he was very affable and agrceable i in Converſation ; his engaging 


Manner procured. him ſuch a general Efteem, that, by this 
Means, he frequently drew. over to his Opinion thoſe who at 
firſt widely differed from him. Thus accompliſhed, he acquir- 


; Pa- 


1 


- the city and prudence, that led him to purſue Learning by proper 
: Steps, and to acquire a Kind of Maſtery in one Science before 
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422 BrioGrRaPHIa PHilLosOPHICA, 
Puremerend, where he reſided; as he did alſo in the States of 
that Province, who reſpected him the more, inaſmuch as he 
never engaged | in any Cabals, or Factions, in order to ſecure; it; 
regarding, in his Conduct, an open, honeſt, upright Beka. 
viour, as the beſt Source of Satisfaction. In Reality, he was 
more attentive to cultivate the Sciences, than eager to obtain 
the Honours of the Government, contenting himſelf with being 
Counſellor and Burgo-maſlter in the Town, without courting, 
or accepting any other Poſts, which might interfere with his 
Studies and draw him too much out of his Library. He died the 
7th of May, 1730, aged 76, having been twice married, He 
wrote ſeveral Pieces in Latin and French, VIZ, | 


L Cadfderations on the Analyſis of Quantities Ininitely ſmall, 
II. The Analyſis of Curves by the Doctrine of Infinites. 
III. Conſiderations on the Principles of the 4; Lffereial Cal- 
culus. 

e A Treatiſe of the new Uſe of the Tables of Sines and 
Tangents. 

v. Contemplations on the UNIVERSE, &c. Sts was tranſla- 
ted into Engliſh under the Title of, the Religious Philoſopher : 
Which has been very well received and gone through ſeveral 
Editions. We have alſo, by our Author, one Letter to Bothnia 
of Burmania, up the Subject of Meteors ; and a Refutation of 
Spinoza i in Dutch, 4to. 


REES 


The LIFE of Jams BERNOULLI. | 


FAMES BERNOULLI, a celebrated Mathematician, 
was born at Baſil, Dec. 27, 1654, where his Father was 

of confiderable Rank. He was educated with great Care, and, 
as he was deſigned for a Miniſter, he went through a regular 
Courſe of Studies: After he had made himſelf Maſter of polite 
Literature, he learned the old Philoſophy of the Schools ; and 
having finiſned the uſual Courſe, and taken his Degrees, ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, in the Univerſity of Baſi, he ſtudied Divi- 


nity, 
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nity, not ſo much put of Inclination as Complaiſance to his Fa- 
of ther. He was engaged in this Manner when he happened, by 


he chance, to meet with ſome mathematical Figures which greatly 
it; raiſed his Curioſity; and, the natural Propenſion he had to that 
ha- Science became more and more conſpicious, and that he ſoon 
_ became a good Proficient in Geometry, without the Aſſiſtance 
tain of a Maſter, and, at firſt, under very great Difficulties for want ; 
ing of Books: And the far greater Diſcouragement he met with 
ng, from his Father was no ſmall Obſtruction to his Progreſs in this 
his Science. This gave Occaſion for his chuſing, for his Device, 
the Phaeton driving the Chariot of the Sun, with theſe Words, In- 
He ito patre ſidera verſo. I traverſe the Stars againſt my Father's 
Inclination. But notwithſtanding the Difficulties he met with, 
he overcome them all, and, in 1676, he. began his Travels to 
nall, Gmva and other Parts of Germany. While he was at Geneva 
| he found out a Method to teach a young Girl to write, though 
Cal- ſhe was blind, and had been ſo from the Age of two Months. 
fle afterwards went to Bourdeaux in France, where he 
and compoſed Gnomonic Tables; and viſited many other Parts of 
| France in order to acquaint himſelf with the moſt celebrated Per- 
nſla- WW ons in that Science, and gather what Improvement he could 
ood from them. Having ſeen France, he returned to his own Coun- 
vera 


try in 1680: It was then, that, by the Advice of his Friends, 
he read Father anbranche's Search after Truth, and Carteſi- 
ws Philoſophy, whoſe Method he more approved of than his 
Principles. 

At this Time there appeared a Comet, which, as he expect- 
ed, employed his Thoughts a good Deal, and he wrote a Trea- 
tile upon it in his own Language. . 

Soon after this he travelled into Holland, Flanders, and 
England, In Holland he applied himſelf more than he had 
done before to the new Philoſophy ; but eſpecially to that noble 
Part of Mathematics which conſiſts in refolving of Problems, - 
and in Demonſtrations which he was not before well verſed in : 
He read Carteſius's Geometry with the utmoſt Attention, and 
ſoon made himſelf Maſter of the moſt difficult Parts. He 
likewiſe tranſlated into Latin his Eſſay upon the Comets, which 
was ſoon followed by his little Freatiſe of the Weight of the 
Air. Having ſeen Landers and Brabant, he went to Ca- 
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ais and paſſed over into England. At London, where he con- 
trated an Acquaintance with all the moſt conſiderable Perſons, 
in the ſeveral Sciences, and was greatly eſteemed” by them, he 
had the Satisfaction of being preſent at the Confetences which 
| were held every Week at the Houſe of the celebrated Mr. Byl, 
who ſhewed a great regard for our Author. Here he reſided for 
near two Years, and then he returned home and reſolved tb 
make his Studies uſeful to the World. Accordingly, he thought 
nothing would contribute more to this Deſign, than to ſhew to 
the World a Courſe of Experiments in natural Philoſophy and 
* Mechaniſm. He greatly diftinguiſhed himſelf by this Means in 
the City of Baſil, exhibiting a great V ariety of new Diſco- 
veries which were unknowti to them before. 

In 1682, he publiſhed his Eflay of a new. Syſtem of Comets, 
in order to calculate their Motiorts and aſcertain their Appear- 
ances. ——— The Year following he printed His Differtatiot 
upon the Weight of the Air: In this Piece ped treats 
of the Weight of the e Air, which apPeary - To 1 6D eſti X 


oy the Ether, which he ſuppoſes to he; a Matter m 

fine and ſubtle than what we breathe. He accounts tre Har 
neſs of Bodies from the Weight and Preffure.of the Air: A 
though this was a Conjecture beſore advan ed,” he me 

in the Preface, it was the Reſult of his Enquir £3, and, i 
reſpect, new, though otherwiſe it was not. 

In the Year 7884, he was invited to. be profeſſor of the M. 
thematics at Heidelbef N and he was juſt entering upon that En- 
gagement when ne was diverted from it 00 marrying a Lady of 
very good Family. : INNS 
lr. Leibnitz n PTE. that Time, -publiſhed ſome Ef- 
ſays of his new Calculus Differentials, but concealed the Art and 
Method of it, Mr. Bernoulli, and one of his Brothers (wh6 was 
likewiſe a famous Geometrician), diſcovered, by the little which 
they ſaw of this Calculus, the Beauty and Extent of it: They 
endeavoured, therefore, immediately to unravel the Secret, 
which they did with ſuch Succeſs, and carried the Method to 
ſuch Perfection, that Mr. Leibnitz, with a Frankneſs and Sin- 
cerity worthy a great Man, declared, that the Invention be- 
longed as much to them as to himſelf. 

5 | n 
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In 1687, the Profeſſorſhip of Mathematics at Baſil being va- 


tant by the Death of Peter Megertin, Mr. Bernoulli was choſen _ 


in bis Room, by the unanimous Conſent of the Magiſtrates, 
and diſcharged that Function with Satisfaction and Applauſe: 
His Reputation drew to Baſil a great Number of Foreigners, 
who came from all Parts to hear his Lectures. He had an ad- 


mirable Talent in teaching, and a peculiar Art in adapting 
himſelf to the different Genius and Capacity of his Scholars; 


and the Turn which he gave to the moſt difficult and obſcure 
dubjects, rendered them clear and obvious to Perſons of common 
Sagacity and Penetration. 

In 1699, the Academy of Sciences at Paris being put under a 


new Form, Mr. Bernoulli, with his Brother Mr. John Bernoulli, 


were admitted into it as foreign Members; and, in 1701, they 
were both choſen Members of the Academy of Berlin. He had 
by t this Time wrote ſeveral Pieces, beſides thoſe before · mention- 
ed, of which there is a Catalogue of about 50 in the general 
"Biographical Diionary, moſt of which are publiſhed in the Aa 
Eruditorum of Leigfic; Fournal des Scavans, Memoires of the N 


ö lalum of Sciences, and other philoſophical Tranſactions. 


His continual Application to the Diſcharge of his Profeſſorſhip, 
and to his Studies, threw him into the Gout, and, by Degrees, 
teduced him to a ſlow Fever, of which he died the 16th of 
luguft, 1705, aged fifty Years. He left one Son and one 
Daughter. Archimedes having found out the Proportion 
of a Sphere, to a Cylinder circumſcribed about it, which was 
a Diſcovery of prodigious Difficulty, and Matter of great Con- 
ſderation at that Time, though very eaſily performed by the 


preſent Methods, he ordered it to be engraved upon his Monu- 


ment. In Imitation of him, Mr. Bernoulli appointed that a 


Spiral logarithmical Curve ſhould be inſcribed upon his Tomb, 
with theſe. Words, Eadem mutata reſurgo, i. e. I riſe the ſame, 
though changed, in Alluſion to the Hopes of a Reſurrection; 
which are repreſented, in ſome Meaſure, by the, Properties of 


the Curve ve which he had the Honour of diſcoverin g firſt. 
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| W ILLIAM MOLYNEUX, an excellent Mathema. 

tician and Aſtronomer, was born at Dublin in Ireland on 
the 17th of April, 1656, (where his Father, a Gentleman of 
Family and Fortune, lived,) and being of a tender Conſtitu- 
tion, he was educated under a private Tutor, at Home, till he 
was near fiſteen Years of Age, and then placed in the Univer- 
ſity of Dublin, under the Care of Dr. William Pall; ſer, after- 
wards Archbiſhop of Caſhel, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf here by 
the Probity of his Manners, as well as by the Strength of his 
Parts, and having made a remarkable Progreſs in academical 


Learning, and particularly in the new Philoſophy, as it was | 


then called, he proceeded, at the regular Time, to his Bachelor 
of Arts Degree. After four Years ſpent in this Univerſity, he 
left it, and, being ſent to Londen, was admitted into the Jnr 
Temple in June, 1675. He ſtaid there three Years, and applied 
himſelf to the Study of the Law of his Country, as much as was 
neceſſary for one who was not deſigned for the Profeſſion of the 
Law : But the Bent of his Genius, as well as Inclination, ly- 

ing ſtrongly to Philoſophy and the Mathematics, he ſpent the 
greateſt Part of his Time in theſe Enquiries, which, from the 
extraordinary Advance newly made therein by the Rojal Society, 
were then chiefly in vogue. 

Thus accompliſhed, he returned to T in 8 1678, 
and ſhortly after was married to Lucy, Daughter of Sir William 
Dornvile, the King's Attorney General. Being then Maſter of 
an eaſy Fortune, he continued to indulge himſelf in proſecuting 
ſuch Branches of natural and experimental Philoſophy as were 
molt agreeable to his Fancy; wherein, Aſtronomy having the 
greateſt Share, he began, about the Year 1681, a literary Cor- 
reſpondence with Mr. Fob Flanfleed, the King's Aſtronomer, 
which he kept up for ſeveral Years. - 

In 1683, he formed a Deſign 4 erecting a philoſophical So- 
ciety like that at London, and, by the Countenance and Encou- 


ragement of the famous Sir ä Petty, who accepted the Ot- 
fice 


J 
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| kee of 0 they began a weekly Meeting about Michaelmas 


that Year, when our Author was appointed their firſt Secre- 
tary} The Reputation of his Parts and Learning, which, by 
Means of this Society, became more known, introduced him to 
the Eſteem of Perſons of the firſt Rank. 


In 1684, by the Friendſhip and Influence of the Duke of 


Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of Jreland, he was appointed, 
jointly with Sir William Robinſon, Surveyor of his Majeſty's 
Buildings and Works, and Chief Engineer. 

In March, 1685, he was choſen Fellow of the Royal Society, 
at London; and that Year, for the Sake of improving himſelf in the 
Art of Engineering, he procured an Appointment from the [rijþ 
Government to view the moſt.conſiderable Fortreſſes in Flanders. 
Accordingly he. travelled thro* that Country and Holland, and 
ſome Parts of Germany and France, and carrying Letters of Re- 
commendation with him, from Mr. Flamſtead to Mr. Caſſini, he 
was introduced to him, and others the moſt eminent Aſtrono- 
mers in the ſeveral Places through which he paſſed. 

Soon after his Return from abroad, in 1686, he printed his 
Srothericum Teleſcopium, containing a Deſcription of the Struc- 


ture and Uſe of a Teleſcopic Dial, invented by him, and 


which was reprinted with fome Improvements in 1700. 
When Sir Jſaac Newton publiſhed his Principia, the following 


Year, 1687, our Author was ſtruck with a pleaſing Aſtoniſh- 


ment, though Mr. Edmund Halky, with whom he conſtantly 
correſponded, had ſent him ſeveral Parts of this ineſtimable 
Treaſure, as they came from the Preſs, before the whole was 


finiſhed, aſſuring him that he looked upon it as the utmoſt Ef- 


fort of human Genius: And ſome Time after it was publiſhed, 


Mr, Flamſtead deſiring his Opinion of it, Mr. Molyneux wrote 


a very critical and philoſophical Anſwer, of which we ſhall 
give the following ſhort Extract, via. May 19, 1688, Sir, 


You defire to know our Thoughts of Mr. Newton's Book, and 
to this-I anſwer, that I have not yet had time to ſettle to it 


ſeriouſly; for I find I muſt rub up all the little Notions I have 
of Conics, and the Doctrine of Ratios, which are half ſliped out 


of my Head, before I venture upon it; and | queſtion, after all, 


whether I ſhall be able to Maſter it; for I perceive it is a Piece 


that requires great Application, or elſe it is invincible: Nor do 
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I know any mathematic Head in this Place that has thoroug 
conſidered the whole, unleſs it be the honourable: Mr. Robert. 
He tells me he has run through Mr. Newton's Book, and finds 
it really admirable. One Obſervation in Mr. Newton's Book, 
though not firſt ſtarted there, I think to be truly wonderful to 
all Mortals, and that is, the Seſguialtera ratio between the Pe- 
riods and Diſtances of the Planets, and this not only among the 
primary Erratics, but even among the leſſer Setts of Dancers, 
| It is in my Opinion, a moſt amazing Thought, to con- 
ſider how univerſally this great Law runs through the whole 


Frame of Nature, and agrees to Bodies at ſuch vaſt Diſtance, 
and that ſeem to have no Tie or Reſpect to each other. It is, 


to me, the ſtrongeſt Argument that can be drawn from the 
Frame of this Univerſe, for the Proof of a God, to ſee one Law 


ſo fixed and inviolable among thoſe vaſt and diſtant Chori, who | 


therefore could not be put into this Poſture. and Motion by 
Chance, but by an omnipotent intelligent Being.“ 

In 1688, the philoſophic Society at Dublin was broke up and 
diſperſed, by the Confuſion of the Times: Mr. Molyneux had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Member of it, from the Beginning, 
by preſenting to it ſeveral Diſcourſes upon curious Subject, 
ſome of which were tranſmitted to the Royal Society, and after- 
wards printed in the Phils/ophical Tranſactions. 

In 1689, among great Numbers of other Proteſtants, he 
withdrew from the Diſturbances in Jreland, and, after a ſhort 
Stay in London, he went with his Family to reſide at Cheſter. 
In this Kind of Retirement he employed himſelf in putting to- 
gether the Materials he had ſome Time before prepared for 
his Dioptrics, in which he was much afliſted by Mr. Flamſ/tead: 
And in Auguft, 1690, he went to London, put it to the Preſs, 
and ſubmitted the Reviſe of it to Mr. Edmund Halley, who, at 
our Author's Requeſt, gave leave for printing, in the Appendix, 
his celebrated Theorem for finding the Foci of Optic Glaſſes. 
Accordingly the Book came out in 1692, in 479, under the Ti- 
tle of Dioptrica Nova: A Treatiſe of Dioptrics in two Parts, 
wherein the various Effects and Appearances of Spherical Glaſſes 
both convex and concave, ſingle and combined, in Teleſcopes 
and Microſcopes, together with their Uſefulneſs in many Con- 


cerns of human 225 This Work does not contain any of the 
more 
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more Curious Speculations therein, that being foreign to his 
Deſign, but ſeveral of the moſt generally uſeful Propoſitions for 
practice are demonſtrated in a clear and eaſy Manner. The 
ſecond Part is very entertaining, eſpecially in his Hiſtory which 
he gives of the ſeveral Optical Inſtruments, and of the Diſcove- 
ries made by them. The Dedication of the Dioptrics being 
| addreſſed to the Royal Society, he takes Notice, among other Im- 

provements in Philoſophy by building it upon Experience, of 
the Advances that had been lately made in Logic, by the in- 
comparable Mr. John Locke in his Eſſay upon Human Under/land- 
jig. This drew a Letter of Thanks from Mr. Locke to our Au- 
' thor, and introduced an Acquaintance that preſently grew to 
an intimate Friendſhip, and a mutual Correſpondence ſubſiſted 
betwixt them as long as Mr. Molyneux lived, to whom many 
Improvemenits, made in the ſecond Edition of the mm on Hu- 
nan Underſtanding, mult be attributed.“ 

Before he left Che/ter he loſt his Lady, who died ſoon oft the 
Birth of a Son. IIIneſs had deprived her, in a great Meaſure, 
of her Sight for twelve Years before, which attended her, ſoon 
after her Marriage, till the Time of her Death, which, not- 
withſtanding it often creates an Indifference to each other, it 
vas rather an Incentive to Sympathy and Affection. 

As ſoon as the public Tranquility was reſtored in his native 
Country, he returned home, and, upon the convening of a 
new Parliament in 1692, was choſen one of the Repreſentatives 
of the City of Dublin. In the next Parliament, 1695, he was 
choſen to repreſent the Univerſity there, and continued to do fo 
fo the end of his Life, that learned Body having, before the 
End of the firſt Seſſion of the former Parliament, conferred on 
him the Degree of Doctor of Laws, He was likewiſe nominated 
by the Lord Lieutenant, one of the Commiſſioners for the for- 
fited Eſtttes, to which Employment was annexed a Salary of 
500 J. per Annum, but, looking upon it as an invidious Office 
ad not being a Loyer of Money, he declined it. 

| | In 
Mr. Molyneux was not ſo happy as to enjoy the good Opinion of 
Mr. Flamſtead to the ak as appears by ſome marginal manuſcript 


Notes he. wrote in the above Book, (in a Copy I have ſeen) which 
dure 1 very hard both on his moral and _P Character, 


C'S 


to Mr. Locke his Thoughts on this Subject before it was ready 
for the Preſs, and defired his Sentiments upon the fundamen. 


the following Spring, ſeems to have been purchaſed at the Ex- 


Fit of his conſtitutional Diſtemper, the Stone, which put a pe. 
riod to his Liſe Oclober 11th, 1698, bequeathing, by his laſ 


prepared by a liberal Education became a moſt polite and ac 
. compliſhed Gentleman, and was made Secretary to bis late Ma 
jeſty when he was Prince of Wales. Aſtronomy being his fa 
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In 1698, he publiſhed, The Caſe of Ireland AHated, in Relation to 
its being bound by Ads of Parliament made in England, in which 
he is ſuppoſed to have delivered all or moſt that can be ſaid up- 
on this Subject with great Clearneſs and Strength of Reaſoning. 
What occaſioned Mr. Moahneur to write the above Tract Was, 
his conceiving the /r; woollen Manufactory to be oppreſſed by 
the Engliſh Government, on which Account he attempted to 
vindicate his Country's Independeney. He had :communicated 


tal Principle upon which it was grounded. 1 n Anſwer to which, 
that Gentleman, intimating that the Buſineſs was of too large 


an Extent for the Subject of a Letter, propoſed to talk the Mat- 


ter over with him in England. This, together with a Purpoſe 
Mr. Molyneuæ had long formed of paying that great Man, whom 
he had never yet ſeen, a Viſit, prevailed with him to croſs the 
Water once more, although he was then in a very infirm State Thi 


of Health: Accordingly he did in Fuh this Year, and Raid in 


England till the Middle of September; but the Pleaſure of this 
long wiſhed-for Interview, which he intended to have repeated 


pence of his Life, for, ſhortly after, he was ſeized with a ſevere 


Will, to John Locke, Eſq; five Pounds to buy a Ring, in Me- 
mory of the Value and ꝓ ſteem he had for him. Beſides the 
Works already mentioned to have been publiſhed by him, he 
likewife publiſhed ſeveral Pieces on curious Subjects in the Phi. 
loſophical Tranſactions. | 7 


His Son, Samuel Mohneux, born at Cheſter in 1689, and 
educated with great Care by his Father, and on his Deceaſecom 
mitted to the Care of his Uncle Dr. Thomas Mohneux, inherited 
the Genius and Diſpoſition of his Father, and being ſuitab) 


vorite Study, as it had been his Father's, he projected man) 
Schemes for the Advancement of it, and was particularly em 
| x | ployed 
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rloyed, in the Years 1723, 1724, and 1725, in perfecting the 
nto el of making Teleſcopes, one of which of his own mak- 
dich i ing he preſented to John V. King of Portugal. But, in the 
up- Meat of theſe Thoughts, he being appointed a Commiſfioner 
ing. of the Admiralty, he became fo engaged in public Affairs that 
was, i be had not Leiſure to purſue theſe Enquiries any farther, and 
dy gave his Papers to Dr. Robert Smith, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at 
d to Cambridge, whom he invited to make Uſe of his Houſe and 


ated I Apparatus of Inſtruments in order to finiſh what he had left im- 


eady WW perfect: But Mr. Mohneuæ dying ſoon after, Dr. Smith loſt 
nen- ¶ chat Opportunity; ; notwithſtanding which, he ſupplied what 
nich, vas wanting in the beſt Manner he could from Mr. Huygens and 
large WW others, and publiſhed the whole in his Compleat Vow of Optic. 
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> Ex- HOMAS BRANKER, an eminent Mathematician, Son 
eh of Thomas Branker, ſometime Bachelor of Arts in Exeter 
+ Pe. College, in Oxford, was born in Devonſbire in 1636, and was 
s lat admitted Butler of the ſaid College November 8, 1652, being 


Me- 
$ the 
n, he 


> Phy: 


then about ſeventeen Years of Age. June the 15, 1655, 
he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was elected Pro- 
bationer Fellow the 3oth of the ſame Month. April 22, 
1058, he took the Degree of Maſter of Arts, and became a 
Preacher; but, after the Reſtoration, refuſing to conform to 
the Ceremonies of the Church of England, he left his Fellow- 


andi flip in 1662, and returned to Chefier : But not long after, he 
com- vas reconciled to the Service of the Church, and, taking Or- 
eritedi ders from a Biſhop, was made a Miniſter of J/hitegate. He had 
tab however, for ſome Time, enjoyed great Opportunity and Lei- 
d 2c. fure for purſuing the Bent of his Genius in the mathematical 
> Mail Science, and his Skill both in the Mathematics and Chymiſtry 
is fa procured him the Favour of Lord Brereton, who gave him the 
many keftory of 770 Non, and was 2 choſen Maſter of the well 
y em : endowed 
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432 BioGRAPHIA PaitosopHte s, 
endowed School at Macclesfield, in that County, where he ſpent 


the Remainder of his Life. He wrote a Piece on the Doctrine 1 
of the Sphere, in Latin, which was publiſhed at Oxford i t 
-1662; and, in 1688, he publiſhed a Tranſlation of Rhynius; d 
Algebra, with the Title of An Introduction to Algebra, which he 0 
communicated firſt to Mr. John Pell, and from him received 1 
ſome Aſſiſtance towards improving it, which he generouſly ac. ſo 
knowleges i in a Letter to Mr. John Collins, with whom and fone fo 
other Gentlemen, Proficients in this Science, he continued 2 ed 
Correſpondence during Life: But this was terminated by a ſhort $ 
Illneſs when he was at the Age of 40 Years, and he was inter- 70 
red in the Church at Macclesfield in November, 1676. At 
5 8 | oy by 

* — Le 
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The LI FE of EDMUND HALLE VT. Ml « 

by 


DMUND HALLEY - was born at St. * Sboreducꝭ 7. 
near London; his Father, who was in aMuent Circum - af 
ſtances, determining to improve the promiſing Genius of his don Me 
by a ſuitable Education, ſent him-firſt to St. Paul's School un- 
der the Care of the eminent Maſter Dr. Thomas Gale, where his 
Proficience ſoon became conſpicuous, and at the Age of Fifteen 
he was not only ſkilled in many Branches of claſſical Learning, 
- but had made extraordinary Advances in the Mathematics, in 


plain and ſpherical Trigonometry, in the Science of Naviga His 
tion; and likewiſe great Progreſs in Aſtronomy before he wal fit 
removed to Oxford. Mr. Wood tells us, he had perfect thoſ 
learnt the uſe of the Celeſtial Globe, and could make a com quiry 
Pleat Dial. 8 Flam 
He went to Oxford, and was entered a 1 in Au Tem foluti 
1673, being then in the 17th Year of his Age. Here he de the A 
voted himſelf to the Study of Aſtronomy, being furniſhed by hi they 
indulgent Father with a curious Apparatus of Inſtruments- ol vd o 
that Purpoſe, and ſoon acquired ſuch Skill in this Science, that vith 
at 19 Years. of Age, he publiſhed A direct and geometrical Mein his 
thod of finding the Aphelia and Excentricity of the Planets, th there 
Want of which, till that Time, had occaſioned Reflections ol Fithe 


Kepler's Hypotheſis, Kepler having built his Theory upon tht 


ſure 


. The Life of Epmund Haitey. 433 
fare Foundation of Facts, as they appeared in the aſtronomical 
Tables of *Tycho Brahe, for he thought! that ſufficient, leaving 
the geometrical Proof of it to others. - Nor did he leſs 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in the Improvements he made in other Parts 


of Aſtronomy ; beſides an Eclipſe of the Moon, Fune 17, 


1675, on which he made ſome Eurious Obſervations : He made 
ſome Diſcoveries with Reſpect to a Spot in the Sun, ſeen at Ox- 
firdin Fuly and Auęuſt, 1676, which were afterwards publiſh- 
ed in the Philoſophical Tranſattioms. By theſe the Motion of the 


Sun round its own Axis, a Phanomenon ttill then not tho-. 
roughly aſcertajned, was fully and finally determined. 
Auguſt 21, the ſame Year, he obſerved the Occultation of Mars 


by the Moon, which he made uſe of afterwards in ſettling the 
Longitude of the Cape of Good Hope, againſt the Objections of 
the French Aſtronomers. During his Stay at Oxford, he allo 
accurately obſerved the Motions of Jupiter and Saturn, where- 
by he made ſeveral Corrections in the beſt of thoſe aſtronomical 
Tables then extant of thoſe Planets. About this Time 
alſo, (before his Voyage to St. Helena,) he had diſcovered the 


| Method, now well known, of conſtructing Eclipſes of the Sun, 
by which Means the Calculation of Parallaxes in thoſe Phæno- 


mena was ſuperſeded. Neither yet was his Induſtry confined 
within theſe Limits; but all this Time he had been careful to make 
the proper Obſervations for aſcertaining the true Places of the 
fixed Stars, and thereby cotrecting the Errors of Tycho Brabe. 

His original View therein was to carry on the Deſign of that 
fiſt Reſtorer of Aſtronomy, by compleating the Catalogue of 
thoſe Stars from his own Obſervation : But, upon farther En- 
quiry, finding this Province taken up by Mr. Hevelius and Mr. 
Flam/lead, he dropt that Purſuit, and immediately formed a Re- 
lution of perfecting the whole Scheme of the Heavens, by 
the Addition of the Stars which lie ſo-near the South Pole, that 
they could not be obſerved by the Aſtronomers either at Dant- 

val or Greenwich, as never rifing above their Horizon. Animated 

vith the Proſpect of making ſo diſtinguiſhed an Improvement 
i his favorite Science, he left the Univerſity before he had been 

there Jong enough to take any Degree, and returning to his 
Father, applied for his Conſent to his Voyage to St. Helena, to 

Mich bis F ather conſented; and thereupon our Author addreſ- 
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434 BIOGRATHIA PHiLOSOPHICA, 
ſed himſelf to Sir Foſeph Williamſon, then Secretary of State, and 
Sir Jenas oor, Surveyor of the Ordnance, a Lover of Mathe. t 
matics, and a Promoter of the Science, who both applauded / 1 
his Purpoſe and communicated it to King Charles II. who ap- a 
proved the. Deſign, and no Expedient was omitted for render. 1 
ing his Voyage eaſy, agreeable, and ſucceſsful ; and, purſuant I, 
thereto, he embarked. for that.Ifle in 1676, where he arrived 
ſafely in three Months, and applied himſelf diligently to the er 
Uſe of bis Teleſcopes, till he had entirely finiſhed the Taſk he a 
had undertaken, and compleated 'his Catalogue ; This done, NC 
he returned to England in November, 1678, with Satisfaction ty * 
himſelf and Applauſe from the Curious in this Science, 7 
During the Navigation, in his Paſſage he had frequently ob- 
ſerved 2 great Inconvenience in an Inſtrument well known to | 
the Seamen by the Name of Davis's Quadrant, which then had the 
only a Shadow-Vane to the leſſer Arch, wherefore he added a | 
Glaſs to that Vane. This was a very conſiderable Improvement by 


to this Inſtrument, as the Spot of Light, ' exhibited by the il bar 
Glaſs, can be clearly ſeen at ſuch Times, when the Shadow Mr 
ned met 


js ſo faint that its Edge cannot be ſufficjently diſcerned, 
Not long after, he delineated a Planiſphere, wherein, with gau 
the niceſt Accuracy, he laid down the exact Places of all the 


Stars near the South Pole, from his on Obſervations; which had, 
he preſented, with a ſhort Deſcriptian thereof, to his Majeſty, haſt 
which was graciouſly received, and granted him a Letter of * 
Mandamus to the Univerſity of Oxford for the Degree of Mal- nom 
ter of Arts. This: Letter was dated the 18th of November: Deſi 
1678. | A | . . 3 reſpc 
The fame Year he was choſen Fellow of the Royal Society, and and , 
he gave an ample Conſirmation of his juſt Claim to thoſe Ho- offer 
nours, by three Pieces he publiſhed relating to the Stars, in the Heve 
following Year, Theſe Works were ſcarcely out of the Preſs Paris 
when he was pitched upon, by the Real Society, to viſit Mr. he fp 
Hevelius at Dantzic, that Gentleman having employed him- clin 
ſelf in preparing a new Catalogue of the fixed Stars, and, * ris 
obſerving that it would not be compleat without the Stars near Wl = 

| the South Pole, applied to the Royal Society, wiſhing that ſome * 
jkilful Perſon of that Body might be preyailed upon to _— " *. 
Wil bas 
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hit Part of his Defign. = Our Author, Iikewiſe, had. 2 
new to adjuſting the Diſpute betwixt him and Mr. Hooky 
about the Preference of plain, or glaſs Sights in Aſtroſcopical 
Inſtruments. Mr. Halley accordingly fet out for that City the 
14th of May, 1679, and arriving there the 26th immediately 
waited on the Conſul, and, after ſome Conferente, agreed to 
enter upon the Buſineſs of his Viſit that ſame Night, on whichy. 
and every Night afterwards; the Sky permitting, the two Aſtro- 
nomers made their Obſervations together *till the 13th of Fuly* 
When our Author, taking Leave, gave his Opinion of the ſur- 
prizing n of the Conſut's Obſervations in a Letter ad- 
dreſſed to him. 

Returning bome to his Fathef, he continued with him tilt 
the latter End of the enſaing Year, 1680, when he ſet out up- 
on what is uſually called the Grand Tour He was accompanied 
by Mr. Robert Nelſon, his old School- fellow: They em- 


barked for Calais, and, in tlie Midway from hence to Patis, 
Mr. Halley had, firſt of any one, a Sight of the remarkable Co- 


met; as it now appeared a ſecond Tims that Year, and thence 
gave, as it were, a new Era to the aſtronomical World. It 
was, at this Time, in its Aſcent or Return from the Sun. He 


had, the Novernbet before, ſeen it in its Deſcent 3 and he now - 


haſtened to compleat the Gratification of his Curiofity in view- 
ing this extraordinary, and, at that Time, unaccountable Phe 
nomenon, from the Royal Obſervatory of France. Our Author's 
Deſign, in this Part of his Tour, was to ſettle a friendly Cor- 
reſpondence between the. two Royal Afﬀtronomers of Greenwich 
and Paris, and, at the ſame Time, negle& no Means, if any 
offered, of improving himſelf, (as he had done before with Mr. 
Hevelius,) by ſo great a Maſter as Signior Caſſini. From 
Paris our Author went with his Fellow. traveller to Italy, where 
he ſpent great Part of the Year, 1681, but his Affairs then 
calling him home, he left Mr. Nelſon at Rome, and returned to 
Paris, where he made a ſhort Stay, and then came to England. 
He had not been in England long before he married Mary, 
Daughter of Mr. Tote, Auditor of the Exchequer, a young La- 
dy equally amiable for the Gracefulneſs of her Perſon and the 
Beauties of her Mind, in whoſe Society he lived happy for 59 
Years, and took up his Reſidence at Iſlingion, where he ſet yp 
4N 2 his 
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436 Biocraynra PriLosoPHICA. 
his Apparatus, his Tubes, Sextant, &c, the ann of bs 77a 
darling Employment. 1 


In 1683, our Author publied his hwy of the — 1 the thre 
' Magnetical Compaſs: Wherein he ſuppoſes, that the whole ner: 


Globe of the Earthr is one great Magnet, having four magne- I 
tical Poles, or Points of Attraction, &c. In this, our Author nat 
obſerved, there were ſome Things Matter of Difficulty and Un- dei 
certainty, and therefore he reſolved to ſpare no Pains to poſſeſz leaſt 


himſelf of all the Obſervations, relative to it, both abroad and digit 
at home: However, his Father's Death, and ſome other Cir- Rive 
cumſtances, - interrupted his Purſuit. | the | 

In 1684, he turned his Thoughts upon the Sudject of Kepler s Diff 
Se/quialterate Proportion, and after ſome Meditation, concluded requ 
from it, that the centripetal Force muſt decreaſe in Proportion ſhew 
to the Squares of the Diſtances reciprocally. He found him- Wl crea! 
ſelf, however, unable to make it out in any geometrical Way, AQ 
and therefore, firſt, applied to Mr. Hooke, and Sir Chri/topher Wl the | 
Fren, who not affording him the deſired Satisfaction, he went tum 
to Cambridge to Mr. Newton, who ſupplied him fully with what poſes 
he had io ardently ſought. Mr. Halley, having found in Mou 
him an immenſe Fund of Knowlege, could not reſt till he had whic 
prevailed upon Mr. Newton to enrich the World with it; and to gain 
this Interview the World i is, in ſome Meaſure, indebted for the them 
Principia Mathematica Philoſophiz Nataralis, The Principia was He 
publiſhed in 1686, and Mr. Halley, who had the whole Cars BM obſer 
of the Impreſſion under the Direction of the Royal Society, pre- for cc 
fented it to his Majeſty King James II. with an introductory WM fourtl 
Diſcourſe of his own, explaining the aftronomical Fart of the ed ne 
Book, together with an Elogium in Latin. than: 

In 1685, Dr. William Muſgrave, Secretary to the RejalSeich, proce 
declining. to act, our Author was appointed aſſiſtant Secretary, in ſuc 
in which Place the firſt Paper that he publiſhed was, a Tract of 
his own, on the Subject of Gunnery: Wherein he diſcovered 
ſome Improvement of this uſeful Art. This was followed by 
another, wherein our Author ſhewed the Method of meaſuring 
very high Mountains, ne, _ other Eminences, by the 
Barometer. nd 

The next Year, he publiſhed a third Tina, by . l Ca- 


nal, containing both the Hiſtory and * Cauſe 
rade- 


for th 
Ebber 


ag ju 


— 
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T,ad;-wwinds and Moonſons, He likewiſe publiſhed a Chart, 
zepreſenting their DireQion, wherever they are found to blow, + 


through all the Parts of the Globe known to the Engiyb Mari- 

In 1687, our Author undertook to explain the Cauſe of a 
natural Phznomenon, which greatly puzzled the ableſt Geogra- 
pbers. The Mediterranean Sea is obſerved not to ſwell in the 
kaſt, notwithſtanding there is no viſible Diſcharge of the pro- 
digious Quantity of Water which runs into it from nine large 


Rivers, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones, and the conſtant ſetting in of 


the Current at the Mouth of the Streights. His Solution of this 
Dificulty gave ſo much Satisfaction to the Society, that he was 
requeſted to proſecute theſe Enquiries :. He did fo, and having 
ſewn, by the moſt accurate Experiments, how that great In- 
creaſe of Water was actually carried off in Vapours raiſed by the 
Action of the Sun and Wind upon its Surface, he proceeded with 
the like Succeſs to point out the Method uſed by Nature: to re- 
turn the ſaid Vapours into the Sea. This Circulation he ſup- 
poſes to be carried on by the Winds driving theſe Vapours to the 


Mountains, where being collected, they form the Springs 


which uniting become Rivulets, or Brooks; and many of theſe 
again meeting in the Valleys grow into large Rivers, emptying 
themſelves at laſt into the Sea. : 

He next ranged into the Field of ſpeculative Geometry, where, 
obſerving ſome Imperfections in the Methods laid down by others 
for conſtructing ſolid Problems, or Equations of the third and 
fourth Powers; for the better effecting the Purpoſe, he furniſh- 
ed new Rules, which were both more eaſy and more elegant 
than any of the former. Nor did this fatisfy him *till he had 
proceeded to ſhew a new Way of finding the Number of Roots 
in ſuch Equations, as alſo the Limits of them, and this too by 
the Help of that particular Curve Line, the Rectification of 
which, being the firſt Performance in that Way, was compleat- 
ed by Mr, Nez/e, and thence called the NVeilian Paradela. 

Mr. Halley then undertook to publiſh a more correct Ephemeris- 
for the Year 1688, there being then great Want of proper 
Ehemerides of any tolerable Exactneſs, the common ones be- 
ag jultly complained of by Mr. Hamſtead. 
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438 BIOGRAPHIAPRILOSOPHICA. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1691, he publiſhed exact Ta- 
bles of the Conjunction of Mercury and Venus with the Sun, 7 
Dr. Smith, Plumian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Cambridge, ſpeak. 
ing of it, obſerves, that it contains a moſt accurate Theory for Cl 
finding the viſible Conjunctions af Mercury and Venus, with x th 
Specimen thereof, in Tables comprehending all the Times of Mill jj 
their Appearance over the Sun's Diſk for two Centuries, be. ed 
ginning from the Time of the Invention of Teleſcopes, and 
agreeing with the lateſt and beſt Obſervations, to a wonderful 
Degree of Exactneſs, fome few Errors excepted, which wete Co 
corrected in a ſecond Publication; and he afterwards ſhewed De 
one extraordinary Uſe to be made of thoſe Tables, relating to I yi 
the Conjunction of Venus with the Sun, viz. for diſcovering the * 
Sun's Parallax, and thereby the true Diſtance of the Sun from He 
the Earth. | | 256 oh 
In 1692, our Author produced his Tables for ſhewing the Wl — 
Value of Annuities for Lives, calculated from the Bills of Mor- Ma 
tality z and his Univerſal THEOREM for finding the Foci of Op- Vs 
tic Glaſles. | | | I, 

This Year, Dr. Edward Bernard reſigned the Savilian Profeſ- verſ 
ſorſhip of Aſtronomy at Oxford: Mr. Halley applied for the WW I, 1 
Place, but did not ſucceed. Biſhop Stilling fleet was deſired to the 
recommend him at Court, as a proper Poſſeſſor of the Mathe- 6s 
matical Chair; but the Biſhop refuſed it, as knowing he was Wl Scie 
not an orthodox Chriſtian. Y | | 

Leaſure now favoured his former Intentions, of making all the WW tisfai 
requiſite Obſervations for aſcertaining the Variations of the Nee- ¶ Curi 
dle: To this End, he procured an Application to be made BM Diſc: 
to King William III. who appointed him Captain of the Pa- WM his R 
ramour Pink, with proper Aſſiſtants; and in this Voyage he N, 
proceeded ſo far as to croſs the Line, and traverſed. the vaſt WW Hans 
Atlantic Ocean from one Hemiſphere to another; and, in his Wi pe 
Way back touched at St. Helena, the Coaſt of Brazil, Cape 
Verd, Barbadbes, Madeiras, the Canaries, the Coaſt of Barbary 
and many other Latitudes: He ſet out on this Voyage in 1698, 
and returned in 1700, and having by this Means furniſhed him 
ſelf with a competent Number of Obſervations, he publiſhed, 
in 1701, a general Chart, ſhewing, at one View, the Variation 
of the Compaſs in all thoſe Seas where the Engliſb Navigators 
were acquainted, The 
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oF he Captain, for he had now acquired that Title and Cha- 
adler, had not been at home little more than half a Vear before 
he went out in the ſame Ship, with Commiſſion from the King 
to obſerve the Courſe of the Tides in every Part of the Britiſb 
Channel at home, and to take the Latitude and Longitude of 
the principal Head Lands; which Orders were executed with 
his uſual Expedition and Accuracy: And, in 1702, he publiſh- 

ed a large Map of the Brit Channel. 

In 1703, the Emperor of Germony ſent for him to fix on a 
proper Place for making a commodious Harbour on the Adriatic 
Coaſt ; but ſome Oppoſition being made to it by the Dutch, the 
Deſign was laid aſide. The Emperor nevertheleſs received him 
with Marks of high Eſteem, and, beſides other Gratuities, pre- 
ſented him with a Diamond Ring from his own Finger.. 


He was likewiſe received with great Reſpect by the King of the 


Remans, Prince Eugene, and the principal Officers of the Court. 
le was ſent a ſecond Time on the like Buſineſs by her 
Majeſty Queen Ann; and, upon his Return to England, Dr. 


Malis being deceaſed, he was appointed Savillian Profeſſor of 


Geometry at Oxford; and, by the unanimous Voice of the Uni- 
rerſity, had the Degree of Docter of Laws conferred upon him. 
In 1706, he was employed, at the Requeſt of Dr. Aldrich, in 
the Tranſlation of Apollonius from the Arabic into Latin, and 
ſome other foreign and n Pieces in the n 
deines. 

Very ſoon after he had fniſhed this Halal to the great Sa- 
tsfaction of the Learned, in 1708 he publiſnhed the Mi, iſcellanea 
Curigſa, containing ſeveral of his own, as well as many curious 
Diſcoveries and Qbſervations of others, which had come under 
his Notice. 

November 13, 1713, he ſucceeded Doctor, afterwands Sir 
Hans Sloane, in the Office of Secretary to the Royal Society. And, 
s perfeting the Theory of the Moon's Motion was always up- 
xrmoſt. in his Thoughts, and to which he devoted great Part 
o his Time, he was now bent upon compleating of it: And 
n the Year 1715, he finiſhed it ſo far as this Theory regarded 
the Syzigies or Conjunctions. By this Means he not only pre- 
lied, within a very few Minutes, the central Eclipſe of the 
yung which happened that Year, but drew a Map likewiſe 
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440 BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA, 
whetein the Extent of the Moon's Shadow was repreſented tg 
a wonderful Degree of Exactneſs, as was verified by the Event, 
and more ſo than that of Mr. //h;/on's,: or the Royal Aftrong. 
mer: His Merit therefore became univerſally acknowledged; 
ſo that upon the Death of Mr. Flamſtead i in 1719, Dr. Halh 
was appointed to ſucceed him as Regius " Me of Aſtronomy at 
Greenwich, _ 

| The Doctor now ſaw himſelf in one of the moſt agrecable 
as well as advantageous Situations ; here he was not only pro- 
vided with the beſt Conveniencies, but had his Royal Maſter 
Command to purſue that Study, and compleat that t Theory of 
the Moon's Motion, which had been his conſtant Wiſh. He 
immediately fixed a Tranſit Inſtrument upon the Meridian, and 
| purſued his Views with ſingular Aſſiduity: And though he was 
then in the ſixty-fourth Year of his Age, a Time of Life when 
Cicero ſaid of himſelf, in the Words of Plautus, Life is almif 
aver with me; and yet Dr. Halley attended his Teleſcope, with- 
out any Aſſiſtance, for eighteen Years afterwards ; in all which 
Time he ſcarce loſt a Meridian View of the Moon, whether by 
Day or by Night, when the Heavens would permit. That he 
might have no Avocation from this Work, he reſigned the Poſt 
of Secretary to the Royal Society in 1721, and the next Year 
he began to take the right Aſcenſions of the Moon, with his 
Tranfit Inſtrument, till the celebrated Mural Arch was finiſh- 
ed at the Public Expence 'in 1725, by which he was enabled 
to determine their Longitudes from Obſervation. 

Upon the Acceſſion of his late Majeſty to the Throne, his 
Confort Queen Caroline thought proper to make a Viſit to the 
Royal Obſervatory, and, being pleaſed with every Thing ſhe 
ſaw, took Notice, that Dr. Halley had formerly ſerved the 
Crown as Captain in the Navy, and ſoon after obtained a 
Grant of his Half. pay for that Commiſſion, which he enjoyed 
from that Time during Life: An Offer was alſo made him, of 
being mathematical Preceptor to the Duke of Cumberland, but 
he declined that Honor by Reaſon of his great Age, and becauſe 
he deemed the ordinary Attendance upon that Employ would 


be inconſiſtent with the Performance of his Duty at Greenwich. | 


In 1729, he was admitted a foreign Member of the Acadrny 


of $ ee at Parts, in the room of Signior Bianchini, - About 
the 
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the Year 1737, he was ſeized with a paralytic Diſorder in his 
Right-hand ; however, he came as uſual, once a Week, to vi- 
ſit 15 Friends in Town tlie Thurſday before the Meeting of 

the Royal Soriety, arid continued to do fo 'till within a few 
Months before his Death : Nor did he neglect his Mural Arch 
ll the End of the Year 1739, when, having compleated his 
third Plinian Period, he there cloſed this important Work; and 
ſoon after his Strength viſibly declined, and he came at Length 
to be wholly ſupported by ſuch Cordials as were ordered by his 


Phyſicians Dr. Mead, till being tired with theſe, he aſked for a 


Clas of Wine, and, having drank it, preſently expired, as 
he ſat in his Chair, without a Groan, on the 14th of January 
1745 in the 86th Year of his Age: His Corpſe was interred at 


Lee near Greemwich, with this Inſcription : 


Sub hoc marmore 
Placide requieſcit cum uxore Chariſſima 
 Epmunpus HALLE IVS, LL. D. 
Acronemefun ſti ſeculi facile princeps. 
Ut vero ſcias leftor 
Qualis quantuſque vir ille ſuit, 
HScripta ejus multifaria lege: 
Quibus omnes fere Artes et Scientias 
Iluſtrauit, Ornavit, Amplificauit. 
| Equum 72 gitur, 

Ut quum caves ſui virum 
Tantopere coluere, 
Memoriam ejus poſieritas 
Grata veneretur. 


Natus MDC LVT. 
Mortuns 8 9 A. C. 3 MDCCXLL 


Hoc ſaxum optimis parentibus 
Sacrarunt duæ filiæ pientiſſime. 
Anno C. MDCC XLII. 


As to Dr. Halley's Perſon, he was of a middle Stature, inclin- 
ngto Tallneſs, of a thin Habit of Body, fair Complexion, and al- 
Ways ſpoke, as well as ated, with an uncommon Degree of Vi- 
city, As he was a Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
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442 BIOOGRATHIA PaILOSOPHICA, 


whoſe Name was eſteemed an Honour to it, Mr. Marian read n 


Eloge of him before that Academy, in 1742, wherein he gives 
an Oratorical Account of the Univerſality of his Genius in his 
Hiſtory of the Trade. winds and Monſoons: — His Eflimatin 
| 70 the Quantity of Vapours which the Sun raiſes from the Sea 
| The Circulation of Ve apours, the Origin of Fountain. Tj, 
Nature of Light and tranſparent Bodies : —— Adjuſting the ha. 
lue of Annuities, from a Calculation of | the Degrees of Martaiiy : 
and many other Works, in which almoſt all the Sciences, Afro. 
nomy, Geometry and Algebra, Optics and Dioptrics, Baliftics, 
and Artillery, ſpeculative and experimental Philoſophy, Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, Antiquities, Philology and Criticiſm, being neat 
thirty Diſſertations, which he produced during his Reſidence in 
London, and all abounding with Ideas new, ſingular, and uſe. 
ful: Remarks in particular the Boldneſs and Sublimity of his 
Philoſophical Hypotheſis, that, as he was not afraid to Oppoſe 
popular Opinions, conceiving and propoſing Hypotheſis without 
the leaſt Scruple, forming Conjectures from his own Obſerya- 
tions and particular Apprehenſions; ſo to his Boldneſs frequent- 
ly fortunate, the World now ſtands indebted for the admirable 
Theory of the Variation of the Compaſs, and the greater Part of 
his other Diſcoveries which have ſo much contributed to the Ad- 
vancement of Learning. As he embraced the common 
Opinion concerning the Reality and Infinity of Space, he con- 
cludes the Number of Stars to be infinite, upon the Principles 
of mutual Attraction, which muſt immediately unite them in 
one common Centre, unleſs balanced every where and to Infini- 
rude, an Opinion long ago maintained by Lucretius. To which 
we may add, the Doctor's Account of the Infinity of the Syl- 
tem of the World, from the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. 364, 
where he tells us, that the Syſtem of the World is now un- 
derſtood to occupy the whole Abyſs of Space, and conſequently 
be actually infinite; and ſmaller fixed Stars being ſtill diſco- 
verable, as more perfect Teleſcopes are employed, ſeems to 
confirm this Doctrine. That if the whole Syſtem were finite, 
it would, though ever ſo extended, ſtill occupy no Part of the 
Inſinitum of Space, which neceſſarily and evidently exiſts: 
W hence. the whole World would be ſurrounded with an infinite 
Franc, and the ſuperficial Stars would gravitate towards thoſe 
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near the Center, and, with an accelerated Motion, run into 


them, and in Proceſs of Time unite into one. But if the whole 
he infinite, all the Parts of it would be nearly in Eęuilibrio; 


whence each fixed Star, being attracted by contrary Powers, 


would keep its Place, or move till, from ſuch an Equilibrium, 
it comes to reſt. It is no more abſurd, that the fixed Stars ſhould 
exceed any given Number, than that B ſhould be eternal; 
becauſe no Number of Days and Vears can compleat i it. 
[tis ſaid, I know, continues the Doctor, that if the Number of 
the fixed Stars were more than finite, the whole Surface of their 
zpparent Sphere would be luminous. But if we ſuppoſe all the 
fxed Stars to be as far from one another, as the neareſt of them 
is from the Sun; that is, if we may ſuppoſe the Sun to be one 
of tbem; at a greater Diſtance their Diſks and Light will be 
diminiſhed, and the Space to contain them increaſed in Propor- 
tion of the Squares ; ſo that in each ſpherical Surface the Num- 
her of Stars it might contain will be as the Biquadrate of their 
Diſtances, If then, as it needs muſt, the Diſtances be im- 
menſely great, it will follow, that as the Light of the fixed Stars 
diminiſhes, the Intervals between them decreaſe in a leſs Propor- 
ton; the one being as the Diſtances, the other as the Squares 
thereof reciprocally. And the more remote Stars are ſo ſmall, 
that they muſt vaniſh even in the moſt exquiſite Teleſcopes, 
232 ſmall Teleſcopic Star is inviſible to the naked Eye. 

To conclude: Dr. Halley, ſays this Eloge Writer, poſſeſſed 
al the Qualifications neceſſary to the Aſtronomer, the Natura- 
lit, the Scholar and the Philoſopher ; abundantly ſufficient to 
merit the Approbation of Princes, and the Applauſe of the 
Learned: His extenfive Knowlege always joined with a Preſence 
o Mind and Freedom of Expreſſion, at the ſame Time perti- 
nent, judicious, polite, and ſincere: He was open and punctual 


n his Dealings, candid in his Judgment, blameleſs in his Man- 


lers, ſweet and affable in Converſation, communicative and 


Untereſted : He always ſpoke of others with due Difference 


otheir Merit, however they may in ſome Reſpects differ from 
lim in Sentiment; and this happy Diſpoſition was the more 
perfect, as it was Rill attendant upon that Peace of Mind which 
8the noble Endowment and Reward of Virtue, 
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444 Bion PHILOSOPRICA, 


The LIFE of Joan Ls Cine. 


IOnN Lt CILERC, a celebrated Hiſtorian, Philoſapher and 

. Critic, was born at Geneva the 19th of March, in the Vert 

16 57: His F ather, Stephen , Le Clerc, was a learned and eminent 
Phyſician of Geneva, afterwards made Greek Profeſſor i in that 
Academy, and Senator of the. Republic: He took great Care of 
his Children's Education, and John was ſent to a Grammar. 
School at eight Years of Age, where he ſoon diſcoyered a pro- 
digious Inclination to Books, and ſuch a Genius for Poetry, that, 
as he tells us himſelf, if he had duly cultivated it he would pro- 
bably have gained no ſmall Reputation that Way. We har 
ſome Specimens of his Talents that Way; for having tranſlated 
two Sermons of Biſhop Burnet's, preached before King Millan, 
into French, he ſubjoined to one a ſmall Poem in Heroic, and to 
the other an Epigram in Elegiac Verſe, de Anglia liberata, thati is 
upon England reſtored to Liberty. However, our Author deter- 
mined to purſue more ſerious Studies, _ to neglect the Amuſe. 
ments of Poetry. 
When he was about ſixteen Years of Age, he was removed 
from the Grammar-ſchool and placed under the Care of Mr. 
Chovet, a very learned Man, to Study Philoſophy : And in this 
he ſpent two Years, but did not yet enter upon the Study of Di- 
vinity, thinking it better to employ another Year i in perſeding 
himſelf in the Belles Lettres, and in acquiring the Principles of 
the Hebrew Tongue, and made it his Study with cloſe Applica- 
tion. At 19 Years of Age he began to ſtudy Divinity un- 
der Philip Me leſrezat, Francis T; urretin, and Lewis Tronchin, and 
attended their LeQures above two Years, and went through 
all the uſual For orms of Study to qualify himſelf for the Dignity of 
the Prieſthood. But about this Time, many theological Dil- 
putes aroſe about the Univerſality of Grace and the Efficacy of 
Chriſt's Death, and other Points, Controverſies betwixt the 
Caluinifts and Armenians, which engroſſed our Author's Atten- 
tion ; and, in order to determine the Points in Debate, he not 
only read the Scriptures in the Original, but wrote Notes and 


Commentaries thereon ; 3 and Polemial Subjects, for a * 
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dle Time, employed his Thoughts and Pen, in which he diſco- 
vered his great Learning and Criticiſm. However, as he did 


not favour the orthodox Scheme, he was not in the Way of Pre- 
ferment. Les 3 

In the Year 1682, he came over to London, partly to perſect 
himſelf in the Engliſß Tongue, where he continued about a Year, 
then went back to Holland ; but he had not been long there be- 


fore his Friends ſolicited him to return to Geneva, but the Di- 
ſonance of his Opinions rendered his public preaching Diſſatiſ- 


factory to the governing Party, and, in 1684, when the Re- 
monſtrants held a Synod at Rotterdam, he preached once more 
tefore them, and was then admitted Profeſſor of Philoſophy, 
the Hebrew Tongue, and polite Literature, in their School at 
Amſterdam. From this Time to 1690, the Hiſtorians of his 
Life furniſh us with little elſe than an Account of his Works, 
chiefly on controverſal Subjects ; but all this Time he conti- 
nued to read regular Lectures, as Profeſſor of Philoſophy and 
the Belles Lettres, to the Univerſity of Amſterdam: And, becauſe 
there were no ſingle Authors who appeared clear and full enough 


for this Purpoſe, he drew up ſome Treatiſes himſelf, and pub- 


liſhed, in the Year 1691, his Treatiſe of Logic, Ontology and 
pneumatology: And, to compleat his Courſe, in 1695 he pub- 
liſhed his Natural Philoſophy, a Treatiſe in great Eſteem for many 
Years, and may ſtill be read to Advantage by thoſe who would 
have a general Idea of the Science in ſuch Parts as are not en- 
relloped in Mathematical Demonſtrations. He had dedicated his 
Logic to the Hon. Rob. Boyle, but that great Philoſopher dying be- 
fore it came to his Hands, he addreſſed it in the next Edition to his 
Friend Mr. Lock, Theſe Philoſophical Works were written in 
Latin, and underwent ſeveral Impreſſions : But theſe appear to 


be the principal Books which he wrote on theſe Subjects. We 


ſhall only juſt mention ſome others, as an Inſtance of his Uni- 
rerſal Learning, great Application to Study, and conſtant En- 


deavours to be generally uſeful by his Publications, viz. his | 


Commentaries on the Books of the Old and New Teftaments - 
——— His Ars Critica; ——— Hiftory of Eccleſiaſtical Writers: 


—— A Compendium of Univerſal Hiſtory: The Life 
of Cardinal Richlien : -A Tranſlation of Dr. Hammond”s 


Faaphraſe on the New Tgllament, with Notes: His Har- 
| : | monica 
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monica Evangelica : His Parthaſiana; or, Thoughts upon 
Religion, Hiſtory, Poetry, Morals, and Politics: An 
Edition of Hęſiod . A French Tranſlation of the NewT, of 
tament : Bibliotheque ancienne and modern: An 
elegant Edition, with Notes, of Grotius de Veritate 4 
Defence of Tindal's Rights of the Chriſtian Church : —— 
new Edition of Livy, and a Variety of other Miſcellaneous 
Tracts, beſides a large hiſtorical Dictionary. 

His Works every where abound with good Senſe and found 
Learning, and the greater Part of them will be valued while 
Liberty and Literature ſhall maintain their Ground in Enry,, 
He always enjoyed a pretty good State of Health 'till the Year 
1728, when he was ſeized with a Palſy and Fever, and was 

more or leſs afflicted *till his Death, the 8th of January, 17:6, 
in the 79th Year of his Age, He was married in the Year 
1691, and had four Children, who died young. Le Clerc was 
much efteemed for his Candour and Integrity as well as Learn- 
ing; neither ambitious of Riches or Honours, and though he 
had uncommon natural Parts, as well as Acquirements, yet we 
do not find that the Love of Fame, or Vain-glory, ever tempt- 
ed him to play looſe with his Friends, or with Truth: Satisfied 
with a Competency of Fortune, he always appeared to be hap- 
py in the ſtudious and philoſophic Eaſe which he enjoyed at Am- 
Herdam, dividing his Time between his Books and his Pupils 

Upon the Whole, Hiſtory muſt perpetuate his Memory as a 
truly valuable Man, and as the Friend of Religion and Learn- 
ing. 


The LIFE of 3 Dernan. 


| \ ILLIAM DERHAM, an eminent Engliſb Philoſopher 

and Divine, was born at Stowton, near Worcgſter upon 
the 26th of November, 1657, and educated in Grammar Learn- 
ing at Blechley in that County: Upon the 4th of May, 1675, 
he was admitted into Trinity College, Oxford, and, by the 


Time he took his Bachelor 8 "_—_ was greatly — 
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for his Learning in the Languages, for his Genius in philoſo- 
phical Enquiries, and for other Eminent Qualifications. He 


was ordained Deacon by Dr. Compton, Biſhop of London, May | 


29, 1681, and Prieft by Dr. Seth Ward, Fuly q, 1682, and 
was ſoon after preſented, by Mr. Neville, to the Vicarage of 
WWargrave in Berkſhire, where he continued about ſeven Years, 
and on the 31ſt of Auguſt, 1689, he was preſented by Mrs. Fane 
Bray, to the valuable Rectory of Upminſter in Eſſex: This 
Living being ſituate at a convenient Diſtance from London, af- 


forded him an Opportunity of converſing and correſponding with 


the greateſt Virtuoſos of that City, in the philoſophical Sci- 
ences; beſides thoſe, he likewiſe held a Correſpondence with 
many other ingenious Gentlemen : And as he was then placed 
in a Retirement ſuitable to his contemplative and philoſophical 
Genius, he applied himſelf, with great Eagerneſs, to the Study 


of Nature, and to Mathematics and Experimental Philoſophy, 


in which he became ſo eminent, that he was ſoon after choſen 
Fellow of the Royal Socrety ; and he proved one of the moſt uſe- 
ful and induſtrious Members of it, frequently publiſhing, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, curious Obſervations and valuable 
Pieces, beſides various other occaſional and miſcellaneous Diſſer- 
tations: In particular, his Regiſters and Obſervations of the 
Weather at Upminſter for ſeveral Years, compared with other 
Obſervations communicated to him from Correſpondents in other 
Places: 
Phenomena, The following are reckoned the Principal: 


1. Experiments on the Motion of Pendulums in Vacuo. 
2. A Deſcription of an Inſtrument for finding the Meridian, 
3 Experiments and Obſervations on the Motion of Sound. 
4. On the Migration of Birds. | 
5. An Hiſtory of the Spots in the Sun, obſerved from 1703 
to 1711, > | 
b. Obſervations on the Lumen Boreale, or Northern Lights, 
(3.8, 1726. | | 


7. Tables of the Eclipſes of Jupiters Satellites. 


Places, - 
9. K 


Variety of Calculations of Eclipſes, and other 


8. The Difference of Time in the Meridian of different 
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9. A Letter to Sir Hans Shane, giving an Account of ſons hit 
uncommon Appearances n in an Aurora Borealis, 0a, 7 ks 
1728. . 

10. Of the Meteor called Ignis Fatuus. BEL: - 

11. The Hiſtory of the Death Watch. 

12. A Treatiſe of Watch and Clock- work: : With many ney Kn. 
and curious — | oy 


In the Year 1711, he ae Hows Sermons at Mr. Boyles 
Lecture, which he digeſted in another Form, and publiſhed un. — 
der the Title of Phy/ico-Theolrgy ;' or, A Demonſtration of the By. 
ing and Attributes Gop, from his Works of Creation. And, in | 
Purſuance of the fame Deſign, in 1714, he publiſhed A- Th 
Theology; or, A Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, 
from a Survey of the- Heavens. - Theſe Works are highly M 
valued, and have paſſed through ſeveral Editions. 

In the Year 1716, he was made a Canon of Windſor, being ancic 
at that Time Chaplain to his late Majeſty, then Prince of als, nec 

and in 1730, received the Degree of Doctor of Divinity from WW that 
the Univerſity of Oxford, on Account of his Learning, and the t tt 
Service he had done to Religion by his Culture of natural BW were 
Knowlege. When Elazar Albin publiſhed his natural WW « te 
Hiſtory of Birds and Engh/h Inſects, in 4 Vols. 4to. with many BM lieve 
beautiful Cuts, it was accompanied with very curious Notes {WW Prefi 
and Obſervations: by our learned Author: And he likewiſe re- Neve 
viſed the Miſcellanea Curioſa, publiſhed by Dr. Halley in 3 Vols. Wl cover 
8vo. The laſt Thing he publiſhed of his own Compoſi- Wi tary / 
tion was entitled, Chri/fo-Theology; or, A Demonſtration of tle Bi the A 
divine Authority of the Chriſtian Religion. But, beſides his WW nter 
own, he publiſhed ſome Pieces of the famous Mr. Ray, reviſing the L 
and correcting the Author's Manuſcripts. To him the red hi 
World is likewiſe indebted, for the Publication of the Phiulyo- WW renier 
phical Experiments of the late eminent Dr. Hooke, and other In- there 
genious Men of his Time. thoug] 

Thus this great and good Man, ** ſpent his Life in the Wl conſiſt 
moſt agreeable and improving Study of Nature, and made al & tha 
his Reſearches therein ſubſervient to the Cauſe of true Religion ceal h 
and Virtue, died, at length, in his 78th Year, upon the zig of Howe 


: April, 1735, at Upminſter, where he was buried. He left 2 Vol 
hin 
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hind him a valuable Collection of Curioſities; among the reſt 
he had collected a Specimen” of Inſects and of moſt Kind of 
Birds, of which he had preſerved the Male and Female. 
It may be proper, likewiſe, to obſerve, that Dr. Derham was 


very ſkillful in medical, as well as philoſophical and theological 


Knowlege, and was a conſtant Phyſician to the Bodies as well 
as the Souls of his Pariſhoners. 


The LIFE of theMarquis DeL 'Hose1Tar. 


ILLiIam-FRANncis-ANTHoNY, Marquis De L' Hoſpital, 

a moſt eminent Mathematician of France, was born of an 
ancient and illuſtrious Family in the Year 1661 : His Genius for 
mechanical and mathematical Studies very early diſcovered itſelf, 
that he was thought a Prodigy in Nature: For being one Day 
at the Duke of Roan's, where ſome able Mathematicians 
were. ſpeaking of a Problem of Mr. Paſcal's, which appear- 


ed to them extremely difficult, he ventured to ſay he be- 


ieved he could ſolve it: This was conſtrued an Inſtance of 
Preſumption in a Youth of no more than 15 Years of Age. 
Nevertheleſs, in a few Days he ſent them the Solution. He diſ- 
covered likewiſe a ſprightly, active Genius, qualified for mili- 
tary Atchievements ; and therefore entered himſelf very early i into 
the Army, and diſcharged his Duty in ſeveral Ranks and Cha- 
raters with Applauſe ; ſo that he was at Length advanced to 
the Dignity of Captain of Horſe. But ſtill our Author preſer- 
ed his Love for the mathematical Science, and took every con- 
renient Opportunity to improve in the Study of it: But in this 
tere was ſome Difficulty which he laboured under; for it was 
tought derogating from the Dignity of a Nobleman, and in- 
conſiſtant with the Character of a Soldier, to purſue ſuch Studies: 
oo that, as a Soldier, he was in ſome Meaſure obliged to con- 
ceal his Application to Study, and his Attainments of that Kind. 
However, as it ſtood ſomewhat in Competition with his military 

Vol. II, „ Dignity, 
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- Dignity, and as being ſhort-ſighted, was on that Account ex, 
poſed to great Inconveniencies while he was Captain of Horſe, 
and, withal, having an independent Fortune, he quitted the 
Army and applied himſelf entirely to his favourite Amuſement, 
He then contracted a Friendſhip with Malbrank, judging him ty 
be an excellent Guide in the Sciences, and, accordingly, tock 
his Opinion and Advice upon all Occaſions ; and correſponded 
with other Perſons famous for thoſe Studies, in order to {facii. 

tate his Improvement. His Abilities ſoon became more conſpi. 
cuous, and at the Age of Thirty-two, he gave a public Solu- 
tion of ſome Problems drawn from the deepeſt Geometry which 
had been propoſed to the Mathematicians in the Acts of Laipſi. 

In 1693, be was received an honorary Member of the Rya 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and gave ſome Proofs of his great 
Skill in Mathematics. He publiſhed a Work intitled Aua 
des inſiniment Petits, built upon Sir I. NEwToN's Doctrine of 

Fluxions. He was the firſt in France who wrote upon this Sub- 

ject; and, on this Account, it met with no ſmall Regard. He 

ingaged afterwards in another mathematical Work, in which 

he included © Les Sectiones Coniques, les lieux Geometriques, & I 
Conſtruction des Egalites, This he prepared for the Preſs, but 

he did not live to publiſh it, being ſeized with a Fever, of 

which he died on the 2d of February, 1704, aged 43 Years, 

It was publiſhed after his Deceaſe, and very well received, 

His Character was that of a candid, ingenious Friend, juſtly 

valued, and his Lofs generally regretted by thoſe who had the 

Happineſs of his Acquaintance, | 


— 


The LIFE of Joan HupsoN, 


OHN HUDSON, a very learned Critic and Philoſopher, 
was born at Widehope, near Cockermouth in Cumberland, in 
1662 ; after having had a Grammar Education in that Neigh- 
bourhood, he was ſent, at the Age of fourteen, to Dueen's 
' Colleges nd where he made a great Progreſs in Philolopi 
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and polite Literature; under the Tuition of Mr. Thomas Croſ- 
thwaite : He took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, July 4, 1681; 
and that of Maſter, February 12, 1684; and, according to the 
regular Times, having taken his laſt Degree, he removed to 
Univerſity College, of which he was choſen Fellow; March 
205 1686: On the 5th of June, 1701, he accumulated the 
Degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, having the April 
before been appointed Head Keeper of the Bodleian Library. In 
1712, he was appointed Principal of St. Mury Hall, by the 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, at the Requeſt of Dr. Ratcliffe ; 
ind to Dr. Hudſon is the Univerſity obliged; from the moſt am- 
ple Benefaction ſhe received from Dr. Ratchfe, whoſe Advice 


and Perſuaſion determined him thereto. - The principal 


and truly valuable Part of our Author's Employment was, pub- 


hing ſome Tranſlation and curious Editions of the beſt ancient 
Writers in Hiſtory and Philoſophy, ſome of them interſperſed 


with Notes. The laſt which he employed his learned Pains 
about was, Foſephus, whom he juſt finiſhed, but did not live to 
publiſh, His ſtudious and ſedentary Way of Life, and too 
great Abſtemiouſneſs withal, brought him into an ill Habit of 
Body, which turned to a Dropſy, of which he died, Nov. 27, 
1719, aged 58, at St. Mary Hall, and was buried in the Chan- 
cel of that Church, where there is a Stone, with a very 
ſhort Inſcription, mentioning only his Name, Age, and Date: 
He left one Daughter, beſides his Widow, who was after= 
vards married to Dr. Hall, Such, to the great Loſs of Learn- 
ing, was the too early Period of this great Man, who, if he 
had lived, had probably obliged the World with many curious 
Productions, and affiſted others in ſending their valuable Pieces 
into the World. He was a great Aſſiſtant in that Reſpect to 
Dr. Gregory, in his Edition of Euclid's Works. He kept up a 
friendly and uſeful Correſpondence with many of the moſt con- 
6derable Perſons abroad, in Italy, France, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Holland; in a Word, he was in ſo great Repute abroad, 
that he frequently complained of the Expences attending it; 
but his Love. of Learning was ſuperior to that Diſadvantage, 
le was a Man of great Probity, of a ſanguine Complexion, a 
bandſome agreeable Countenance, of moderate Stature, and 
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very good Conſtitution, till he impaired it * e Stub 
and „ 6 


De L IFE of Dorn Garcon 


Avip Hana Neha of that celebrated Philoſopher 
and Mathematician James Gregory, (ſee his Life, p. 349, 
was born at the ſaid Town of Aberdeen, Jan. 24, 1661, where 
he alſo received the firſt Rudiments of his Learning; but wa 
afterwards removed to Edinburgh, and took his Degree of Maf. 
ter of Arts in that Univerſity. The great Advantage of his 
Uncle's Papers was both an Incitement and Introduction to the 
mathematical Study, for which he was likewiſe qualified by ana- 
tural Subtlety of Genius, to which he applied with indefatigable 
Induſtry, and ſucceeded ſo well, that he was advanced to the 
mathematical Chair at Edinburgh at the Age of twenty-three: 
And the ſame Year he publiſhed a Treatiſe entitled, Exercitati 
Geometrica de Dimenſione Figurarum, Edin. 1684, 4to. wherein, 
aſſuming the Doctrine of I adiviſtbility and the Arithmetic of In 
finites as already known, he explained a Method which not on- 
ly ſuited his Uncle's Examples, left by him without any Way of 
finding them, but diſcovered others whereby an infinite Number 
of Curve Lines, and the Areas contained between them and 
Right Lines, might be meaſured. 

Not long after he had been promoted to the Chair in that 
Unten, in the Execution of this Office, he was the firl 
that introduced the Nezwwtoman Philoſophy into the Schools, hav 
ing firſt made himſelf fo thoroughly acquainted with it, as to be 
able to read his Profeſſorial Lectures upon the Philoſophy co 
| tained in it; and he continued to read his Lectures, with grea 
Applauſe, *till the Year 1691; but after the breaking up 0 

the College for the long Vocation that Year, he left Scotland 
and coming to London, (partly on the News of Dr. Bernard 
Intention of reſigning the Sævilian Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronom 
at Oxford,) he was introduced to Sir J/aac Newton, then inten 


”__ bringing the Theory of the Moon to greater Perfection 
Tha 


* 


— 
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Study That great Man, according to his native Modeſty and Candour, 
fon conceived a good Opinion of Mr. Gregory's Abilities, and, 
by his Recommendation, was made a Fellow of the Royal So- 
city, London. He likewiſe recommended him to Mr. Flam/tead, 
(Maſter of the mathematical School in Chri/f's Hoſpital,) as a 
Perſon qualified to ſucceed Dr. Edward Bernard at Oxford, © 
Thus recommended, the Royal Aſtronomer uſed his beſt En- 
deavours to procure him Succeſs at Oxford, where he was elected 
ſopher Aſtronomy Profeſſor this Year, having been firſt admitted of 
349.) Baliol College, and incorporated Maſter of Arts, on the Sth of 
where February ; and he was created Doctor of Phyſic on the 18th of 
it was the ame Month. He had no Reliſh for the technical Part of 
Ma. his Profeſſion, and was ſeldom ſeen in the Obſervatory; his Ge- 
of his nius lay more to Geometry, in which he ſucceeded very well. 
to the His Elements of Optics he printed at Oxford in 1695. In the Pre- 
ana- face he informs us, that theſe Elements are the Subſtance of 
igable ſome of his public Lectures at Edinburgh, eleven Years before. 
to the In this Book he conſiders theſe Branches of Optics chiefly. with 
three: a View to the Conſtruction of Teleſcopes, and particularly the 
rcatatu two reflecting Ones, that of his Uncle James Gregory and that 
rein, of Sir Jſaac Newtgn, giving the Preference to the Latter, he had 
of In- brought his Deſign into a ſmall Compaſs, and the Demonſtra- 
ot on- tions being very neat and eaſy, the Book was in much Eſteem. 
Vay of In 1697, our Author was the firſt who gave a Demonſtration 
umber of that Curve which is well known ſince by the Name of Cate- 
n and 14719, or the Curve that is formed by a Chain faſtened at each 

End, and firſt diſcovered that this Curve, inverted, gave the 
1 that Form of a true and legitimate Arch, all the Parts ſupporting 


e firll each other, becauſe in their Thickneſs ſome Catenaria is includ- 
| hav ed. But his moſt celebrated Performance appeared in 1702, 
to bl entitled, AMHronomiæ Phy/ice & Geometrice Elementa, The chief 
y C0 and the moſt uſeful Part of his Defign in this Treatiſe is, to ex- 


| gre plain Sir Iſaac Newton's Geometry of the Centripetal Forces, as 


up 0 far as his Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy were built upon it, and 
a to throw the aſtronomical Part of Sir Iſaac's Principia into a new 
nard and more intelligible Form: And our Author's Merit, in the 
nom Performance, received its moſt diſtinguiſhed Luſtre from the 


inten particular Atteſtation given to it by that incomparable Perſon 
ction | himſelf, 
Tha : 
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himſelf, who communicated to him his Theory of the Moon, 
after he had improved it to the greateſt Exactneſs from Mr. 
Hamſtead's Obſervations. | 

In the Year, 1703, our 9 publiſhed a Folio Edi. 
tion of Euclid's Works in Greek and Latin. The under. 
taking had been begun by his Predeceſſor, Dr. Edward By. 
nard, as the beſt Specimen that could be given of his great and 
noble Deſign he had formed of printing the Works of all the 
ancient Mathematicians. In the Preface, after a ſhort Sum- 
mary of his Life, the Doctor proceeds to inform his Readers, 
that he had inſerted into this Collection every Thing that had 
been aſcribed, by any conſiderable Mathematician, to that Au- 
thor: As likewiſe of his Pieces, excluding ſuch only as he 
thought ſpurious : Among others, condemning Euclid's Caty- 
trics as not at all ſuited to Euclid's Character: And, in Purſuit 
of the ſame Deſign, our Author engaged not long after with 
his Colleague, Dr. Halley, to publiſh Apolloniuss Conics; but 
was prevented from compleating his Share of the Work by his 
Death, which happened on the Toth of October, 1710, being 
then retired to Maidenhead in Berkſbire for the Recovery of his 
Health, where his Body was interred ; and a handſome marble 
Monument is erected to his Memory in St. Mary's Church there, 
wal this Inſcription : 


| P. M. 
Davip GREGORIIT, M. D. 
1 
Aberdenia natus Jan. 24, 1661 
In Academia Edinburgenſi, 
Matheſeos Prœlector Publicus. 
Deinde Oxonii 
HAflronemie Profeſſor Savilianus. 
Odbit Oct. 10, A. D. 1710, 
Etatem illi heu brevem Natura Conceſſit 
Sibi ipſe longam prorogavit 
Scriptor Illuftris. 
Defideratiſſimi viri 
 Elizabetha Uxor 
M. P. 
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He was ſuceceded in the Savilian Profeſſorſnip by Mr. Jabn 
Lafivell, A. M. of Hart Hall, now Hertford College, in Ox- 


fird. He left a Widow and ſeveral Children: His eldeſt Son, 


David Gregory, D. D. was firſt a Student, and ſince a Canon 
of Chriſi Church, and was appointed Regius Profeſſor of Modern 
Hiſtory at the Inſtitution thereof by King George I. 

Beſides the Commentary our Author left upon Sir Taat's 
Principia, he likewiſe left a Treatiſe upon Fluxions : 
Another of Trigonometry, both plain and ſpherical: And a 
third upon Mechanics and Hydroſtatics. - He publiſhed, 
in his Life-time, ſeveral Papers in the Philoſophical Tranſactians, 
viz, a Scheme of the Phaſes, . with his Obſervations on the 
Sun's Eclipſe, Sept. 13, 1699, Ne. 256: A Paper De Orbita 
Caſſmiana, N. 293: Some Improvements relating to 
the Quadrature of the Parts of Hippocratess * in a Let- 
ter to Dr. Wallis, No. 259. 

Since his Death there has been publiſhed, his Prælectiones de 
2 Sc. And, in 1745, Mr. Colin Maclaurin, a Succeſſor 
of our Author in the mathematical Chair at Edinburgh, pub- 
liſhed another Piece of his under the Title of Practical Geometry; 
Theſe are the principal of his Works, which do Honour to his 
Memory, which are generally ſpoken of with high Eſteem by 
thoſe who were well acquainted with his great Abilities, and the 
Improvements he had made in the * and mathema- 
tical Sciences. | 


The LIFE of Monſieur PaRRNr. 


NTHONY PARENT, a learned French Mathematician, was 
deſcended of a Family originally ſettled at Chartres : But 

lis Father was born at Paris, as was alſo our Author, Sept. 16, 
1666: Before he was three Years of Age, his maternal Uncle 


it Chartres took him to his Houſe, and became his Preceptor: 
among other Things he taught him Writing and the firſt Rules 
of Arithmetic z but our Author ſoon run beyond what his Uncle 
fould teach, for which he was beholden to Books, which he 
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run through with Avidity and Penetration. His Method cf 
Study was to write Remarks upon the Margin of the Books he 
read, and he had filled many of theſe with a u of Commen. 
tary at the Age of T hirteen. 
At the Age of Fourteen, he was put under a School-maſte 
at Charters, who taught ſeveral Branches of the M athematics, 
and here he made . Proficiency, firſt, in Rhetoric; but 
was afterwards, with much Pleaſure to himſelf, taught the 
Art of Dialling, and diſcovered ſuch Penetration with Reſped 
to the Circles of the Sphere, and forming Sun-Dials, that he 
ſoon after wrote a T reatiſe on Gnomonics. 

At Length his Friends ſent him to Paris, and enjoined on 
him the Study of the Law: and, in Obedience to them, he 
went through a Courſe in that Faculty ; but this was no ſooner 
finiſhed, than, impelled by his predominant Paſſion for the Ma. 
thematics, he returned to the Study thereof, in Spite of all Op- 
poſition : And ſhut himſelf up in a Room of the College of 
Dormans with leſs than 200 Livres a Year, where he lived in 
that Retreat for ſome Time, from which he never ſtirred out 
but to the Royal College in order to hear the Lectures of 
M. de la Hire, or MH. de Sauveur, under whom he made great 
Improvement: And it was not long after that he had made 
himſelf ſo well acquainted with Arithmetic in all its Branches, 
Fortification and Navigation, &c. that he commenced a Maſ- 
ter, and taught ſeveral Pupils with great Eaſe and Satisfaction. 
He ſoon after began to entertain ſome Scruple about teaching 
what he had never ſeen, and knew by the Force of Imagination 
only. He imparted this Delicateneſs to M. Sauveur, and that 
Friend recommended him to the Marquis 4 Aligre, who at that 
Time wanted a Mathematician with him. Mr. Parent was 
therefore made choice of, and he went two Campaigns with 
the Marquis, inſtructing him in the Nature of the ſeveral For- 
| n he ſaw, and drawing Plans of many of them. 

From this Time, his Life was ſpent in a continual Applica- 
tion to the Study of natural Philoſophy and the Mathematics, 
in all its Branches, both ſpeculative and practical, to which he 
joined Anatomy, Botany, and Chemiſtry ; ; for his Aſſiduity in 

a was W W ; | | 14 


4.4 


M. 4 Billattes being admitted into the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, with the Title of their Mechanician; he choſe M. Pa- 
nt for his Afſfiſtant, who excelled chiefly in Mechanics; and in 
this Station he difcevered a Genius for all the various Subjects 
of this Nature that were brought before them; but withal, he 
had a natural Precepitancy and Impetuoſity of Temper that raiſ- 


ti 
: 8 ed frequent Diſputes and Contradictions, and rendered his Extent 
t the of Knowledge far leſs uſeful and beneficial to himſelf-and others. 
ſpe ll — However, upon à Regulation of the Academy, by the 


King's Command, he was appointed Aſſiſtant Member for 
Geometry in 1716: But this Promotion he enjoyed but a ſhort 
Time, being taken off by the Small-pox on the 26th of Septem- 
ler, the ſame Year, in the fiftieth Year of his Age. He was 
Author of a great many Pieces, chiefly on Mechanics and Geo- 
metry. 


The LIFE of Joan KeiLL. 


OHN KEILL, an eminent a and Philoſopher, 
was born December 1, 1671, at Edinburgh, where he re- 
ccived the firſt Rudiments of Learning; and being educated in 
that Univerſity he continued there till he took the Degree of 
Maſter of Arts. His Genius leading him to the Mathematics, 
he made a great Progreſs therein, under Mr. David Gregory the 


ation 
| that WH Profeſſor there, who had embraced the Newtoman Philoſophy ; 
that WW and, in the Year 1694, followed his Tutor to Oxford, where, 


being admitted of Balial, he obtained one of the Scotch Exhibi- 


was 
with I tion in that College. He is ſaid to have been the firſt who 
For- WW tught Sir Iſaac Newton's Principles by the Experiments on 


which they are grounded, and this he did, it ſeems, by an Ap- 


lica- paratus of Inſtruments of his own providing, and got himſelf, 
atics, by that Means, a great Reputation throughout the Univerſity, 


ut the firſt Specimen he gave to the Public of his Skill in ma- 
tbematical and philoſophical Knowlege was, his Examination of 
Dr. Thomas Burnet's Theory of the Earth, which appeared in 
1698: It was univerſally applauded by the Fm of Science, 

Yor. II. 40. and 
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and allowed to be deciſive againſt the Doctor's Theory, T 
this Piece he ſubjoined Remarks upon Mr. 7/hiflon's New Tun 
of the Earth; arid thoſe Theories being defended by their . 
tive Inventors, drew from Mr. Keill, in 1600, an Examinatio 
of the Reflections of The Theory of the Earth, together with | 
Defence of the Remarks on Mr. Whifton's new Theory, Dr 
Burnet was a Man of great Humanity, Moderation and Candor, iN ff | 
and it wag therefore ſuppoſed that Mr. Keill had treated the Doc. tion, 
tor too roughly, conſidering, likewiſe, the Difparity of Year 
between them. Mr. Keil however left the Doctor in Poſſſion I b, 
of that which has ſince been thought to conſtitute the preat in Fa 
Excellence and Perfection of his Work; and though he di. In 
claimed him as a Philoſopher, he allowed him to be a Perſon ties, 
of a fine Imagination. To uſe his own Words, CO Perhaps Engl 
(ſays he) many of his Readers will be ſorry to be undeczive Deat 
about his Theory; for as I believe never was any Book fulle fird, 
of M iſtakes and Errors in Philoſophy, ſo none ever abounded vor 
with more beautiful Scenes and ſurprizing Images; but I writ 
only to thoſe who might expect to find true Philoſophy in it.” 

The following Year, Dr. Thomas Millington, Sedkeian Profel de 
for of natural Philoſophy in Oxford, who had been appointed 
Phyſician in ordinary.to King William, ſubſtituted Mr. K-ill, u © 
is Deputy, to read LeQures in the pyblic Schools. This Of. 


fice he diſcharged with great Reputation, and the Term for en. quali 
joying the Scotch Exhibition at Baliol College now expiring, he fir” 
accepted an | nvitation given him by Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Cf. & D 
church, to reſide there. f +: 0" 
In 1701, Mr. Neill finiſhed and publiſhed his celebrated Tres in 
nie entitled, Introdu#tio ad veram Piyſram, which is ſuppoſed to Re 
be the beſt and moſt uſeful of all his Performances. In the Pe- 
face he inſinuates, the little Progreſs that Sir Jjaac Newtm\ 1 
Principia bad made in the World, and ſays, that though the que 
Mechanical Philoſophy was then in Repute, yet in moſt of the bb, 
Writings upon this Subject, ſcarce any Thing was to be found the 
put the Name. This Piece was eſteemed ſo good an Introdue- AA 
tion to Sir ſaac's Principia, that it not only underwent ſeveral Orfo 
Impreſſions in England, but, when the Newtonian Philosophy Le 
began to be eſtabliſhed in France, this Piece was tranſlated inti Lab 
French and held in great Eſteem, EE Er nich 
r te ret ens About " 
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About the Year 1708, he was made Fellow of the Royal 
dee, and ſoon after publiſhed, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
a Paper of the Laws of Attraction, and its phyſical Principles. 
About this Time, being offended at a Paſſage in the Ag 
fruditerum at Leipfic, wherein Sir Jade Netoton's Reigtit to the ; 
fit Invention of the Method of Fluxions was called in Quef- 
tion, he communicated to the Royal Society another Paper, in 
which he afferted the Juſtice of that Claim. This occaſioned 
ſome Diſpute with Mr. Leibnitæ on that Felnts which Hi tercinated 
in Fayour of Mr. Neill. 

In 17093 Mr. Keill was 2ppoitited T ane to the Pala- 
lines, and i in that Station attended them in their Paſſage to New 
England: = And foon after his Returh; ih 1710, upon the 
Death of Mr. Caſwell Szvillian Profeſſor of Altronomy at Ox- 
fird, he was choſen to ſucceed him. About the Year 
111, ſeveral Objections were urged calf Sir 1/aac Newton's 
Philoſophy in Support of Des Cartes's Notions of a Plenum, 
chick occaſioned Mr. Neill to draw up, and prefent to the Royal 
dre, a Paper On the Rarity of Matter; and the Tenuity 
of its Compoſition. ” Rut while he was engaged in this Con- 
troverſy, Queen Ann was pleaſed to appoint him her Decypherer, 
i Poſt which his great Penetration and Sagacity was thought to 
qualify him for: Soon after this, the Univerſity of Ox- 
jrd conferred on him (at the Public Act in 1713,) the Degree 
Doctor of Phyſic; and, in 1715, he publiſhed an Edition of 
Cmmandiniis* $ Euclid, with Additions of his own. 

In17i7, he married a Lady for her ſingular Accortpliſh- 
ments, but who, the Writers of his Life have left us no Accounts. 
—— In the Year 1718, he publiſhed his Introduction A4 
wum Aftronomiatn, which Treatiſe was afterwards, at the Re- 
queſt of the Ducheſs of Charidois, tranſlated by himſelf into Eng- 
lh, and, with ſeveral Emendations, publiſhed in 1721, undef 
the Title of An Introduction to the true Mironomy: Or, Agironomi- 
ul Leffures, read in the Aftronorical School of the Univerſity of 
0xfard. In theſe Lectures we meet with many Inſtances of his 
preat Underſtanding i iti this Science. But theſe terminate his 
Labours for the public Good; for lie was, this Summer, ſeized: 
vit a violent Fever, which put an End to his Life the 1ſt of 
tember, 1721, when he was not quite 50 Years of _ 
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and allowed to be deciſive againſt the Doctor's Theory, T 
this Piece he ſubjoined Remarks upon Mr. 7/hi/tor's New 1 
of the Earth; and thoſe Theories being defended by their reſpec. WW Sie 
tive Inventors, drew from Mr. Keill, in 1600, an Examination 27 
of the Reflections of The Theory of the Earth, together with 2 — 
Defence of the Remarks on Mr. Ih: Men's new Theory. b. Frut 
Burnet was a Man of great Humanity, Moderation and Candoy, firſt] 
and it wag therefore ſuppoſed that Mr. Keill had treated the Doe. tion, 
tor too roughly, conſidering, likewiſe, the Diſparity of Year I vie 
between them. Mr. Keil bowever left the Doctor in Poſſeſſion ſome 
of that which has ſince been thought to conſtitute the great i Fa 
Excellence and perfection of his Work; and though he dic. In 
Flaime him as a Philoſopher, he allowed him to be a Perſon lle, 
of a fine Imagination. To uſe his own Words, 60 Perhaps Engl 
| (fays he) many of his Readers will be ſorry to be undeceived Deat 
about his Theory ; ; for as I believe never was any Book full: Ir 5 
of Miſtakes and Errors in Philoſophy, ſo none ever abounde 717 
_ with more beautiful Scenes and ſurprizing Images; ; but I vie Thie 
only to thoſe who might expect to find true Philoſophy in it.” nick 
The followi ng Year, Dr. Thomas Millington, Sedkian Proſeſ. diet 
for of natural Philoſophy i in Oxford, who had been appointed of its 
byſician f in ordinary to King William, ſubſtituted Mr. Nil, oe, 
is Deputy, to read Lectures in the public Schools. This Of. i Po 
face he diſcharged with great Reputation, and the Term for en. qualif 
joying the Scotch Exhibition at Baliol College now expiring, be frd e 
accepted an In nvitation given him by] Dr. _— Dean of Cr U. of Dc 
church, to reſide there. Comm, 
In 1701, Mr. Keill finiſhed and publ ſhed his celebrated Trea- In 1 
yiſe entitled, Introductio ad veram Phyficam, which is ſuppoſed io > 
be the beſt and moſt uſeful of all his Performances. In the Pre- 
face he inſinuates, the little Progreſs that Sir aac Newta's 
Principia bad made in the World, and ſays, that though the 
Mechanical Philoſophy was then in Repute, yet in moſt of th 
Writings upon this Subject, ſcarce any Thing was to be found 
þut the Name. This Piece was eſteemed ſo good an Introduc 
tion to Sir Hege. s Principia, that it not only underwent ſeveral 
Impreflions in England, but, when the Newtonian Philoſophy 
be gan to be eſtabliſhed i in France, this Piece was nn into 
$) ench and held i in great Eſteem, 
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Ti About the Year 1708, he was made Fellow of the Royal 
by Geier, and ſoon after publiſhed, „in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Mu a Paper of the Laws of Attraction, and its phyſical Principles. 
„ HD About this Time, being offended at a Paffage in the Acta 
* Fruditoruni at Leipſic, wherein Sir Jad Netblon's Riglit to the F 
1 ſiſt Invention of the Method of Fluxions was called in Queſ- 
ne tion, he communicated to the Royal Society another Paper, int 
8 which he afferted the Juſtice of that Claim. This occaſioned 
og fone Diſpute with Mr. Leibnitz on that Point; which terthitiated 
den in Favour of Mr. Teil. N 


In 1709; Mr. Keill was appointed Fredfiuris to the Pab- 
lines, and 1 in er Station attended them in their Paſſage to New 


Fnoland: = And foon after his Return ih 1710, upon the 
haps 5 
ivy Death of Mr. Caſwell; Stvillian Profeſſor __ Ae at Ox- 
ul fird, he was choſen to ſucceed him. About the Year 
* i711, ſeveral Objections were urged . Sir 1/aac Newton's 


Philoſophy in Support of Des Cartess Notions of a Plenum, 
which occafioned Mr. Reill to draw up, and prefent to the Royal 
lui, a Paper © On the Rarity of Matter; and the Tenuity 
ef its Compoſition.” But while he was engaged in this Con- 
1 1 overly, Queen Ann was pleaſed to appoint him her Decypherer, 
1 £ Poſt which his ban Penetration and Sagacity was thought to 
qualify him for. Soon after this, the Univerſity of Oæ- 
fird conferred on him 0 at the Public Act in 1713, ) the Degree 
br of Doctor of Phyſic; and, in 1715, he publiſhed an Edition of 
| Cmmandiniis $ Euclid, with Additions of his own. 

In 1717, he married a Lady for her ſingular Accortpliſh- 
ments, but who, the Writers of his Life have left us no Account: 
—— In the Year 1518; he publiſhed his Introduction Ad 
trum Aftronomiatn, which Treatiſe was afterwards, at the Re- 
queſt of the Ducheſs of Charidoir, tranſlated by himſelf into Eng- 
Ih, and, with ſeveral Emendations, publiſhed in 172 I, undef 
the Title of An Introduction to the true ¶ronomy: Or, Afronomi= 
ul Lectures, read in the Aſtronomical School of the Univerſity of 
0xfrd. In theſe Lectures we meet with many Inſtances of his 
geat Underſtanding i if this Science. But theſe terminate his 
Labours for the public Good ; for lie was, this Summer, ſeized: 
vith a violent F ever, which put an End to his Life the 1ſt of 
tember, 1721, when he was not quite 50 Vears of Age. 
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AM E S K E I L . Phyſician and Philoſopher, was thy 
younger: Brother of the former, was alſo born in Sertland 
the 27th of March, 1673: He received the firſt Rudiment af 
Learning at Edinburgh, and then went to Leyden, and other 
Univerſities abroad, in order to perfect himſelf in Language and 
Science; and having completed his Travels, he applied himſelf, 
with great Aſſiduity, to the Study of Anatomy, and, to im- 
prove himſelf therein, diligently attended the Buſineſs of Di. 
ſections, *till he was capable of diſplaying his Skill in public; 
and began with reading ſome Lectures in private, to gratify ſome 
of his Friends, and afterwards read Lectures of Anatomy both 
at Oxford and Cambridge, in the Univerſities, with great Ap- 
plauſe, and had the Degree of Doctor of Phyſic conferred on 
him at the Univerſity of Cambridge. Having ſome Time before 
publiſhed his Anatomy of the Human Body, for the Uſe of his 
Pupils, he was invited to ſettle at Northampton, which he ac- 
cordingly did, as a Phyſician, and ſucceeded ſo well as to gain 
both Reputation and Fortune, and died at Northampton of a Can- 
cer in his Mouth, 7uly 16, 1719, in the 46th Year of his Age, 
and was buried in St. Gilgs's Church, where a handſome Mo. 
nument was erected to his Memory, by his Brother John Ruil, 
to whom he left his Eſtate; but he ſurvived his Brother Janes 
only two Years, as we have ſeen in the preceding Life. — Ou 
Author James Keil diſcovered both his Knowledge, and hi 
great Application to acquire and propagate uſeful Knowlege, 
by the following Books which he wrote. 

In 1698, he tranſlated ; into Engliſh, Lemery's Chemiſtry ; — 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 306, he publiſhed an Ac- 
count of the Death and Diſſection of John Bayles of Northampton, 
reputed to have been 130 Years old: And, in No. 361, De 
Viribus Cordis Epiſtola : In 1708, he publiſhed an Ac- 


count of Animal Secretion, the Quantity of Blood in the hu- 
man Body, and "muſcular Motion. He concludes his Preface to 
this Work with remarking, that the Vis Attrahendi which he ſup 


poſes to take Place | in animal Secretion, -Was aſſerted by the molt 
3] | | famous 
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famous antient Phyſicians, as Hippocrates and Galen; in the ſame 
Manner as the Gravitation of the heavenly Bodies one towards 
another was known to the ancient Philoſophers, as well as to 
Kepler, and Sir Jſaac Newton. Upon the Subject of Animal 
Secretion, and in explaining the Manner how the Fluids of the 
Animal Body are ſeparated from the Blood, our Author under- 
takes to ſhew, (1.) How they are formed in the Blood before 
they come to the Place appointed for Secretion. . (2.) In what 
Manner they are ſeparated from the Blood by the Glands. 
Upon the former Head he ſhews, that the Blood conſiſts of a 
ſimple Fluid, in which ſwim corpuſcles of various Fi igures and 
Magnitudes, and endued with different Degrees of attractive 
Force. Hence he concludes, that of ſuch Particles as the 
Blood conſiſts of, muſt the Fluids be compoſed, which are 
drawn from it; and as in the Blood the Particles attract one 
another, and cohere together, ſo likewiſe may the Particles of 
the Fluids which are ſeparated from it: This he proceeds far- 
ther to ſhew to be not only poſſible, but actually ſo in (ſeveral 
Secretions, as Milk, Urine, &c. From this Principle, that 
the Blood conſiſts of Corpuſcles of various Figures and Magni= | 
tudes, and endued with various Degrees of an attractive Power, 
Ec. He attempts to ſhew the Force of the Air upon the Blood, 
in breathing, in order to demonſtrate that by the Preſſure of the 
Air the Coheſion of the Globules of the Blood is diſſolved. Af- 
ter this he ſhews how the Union of the attractive Particles is 
hindered near the Heart, and that the Particles which unite firſt, 
aſter the Blood is thrown out of the great Artery, muſt be ſuch 
as have the ſtrongeſt attractive Force; and that ſuch as have the 
leaſt, muſt unite laſt; and all the intermediate ones according to 
their reſpective attractive Power, &c. But, for farther Parti- 
culars, we muſt refer the Curious to the Work itſelf. 
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D*. Samuel Clarke, one of the orente Divines that any * 

has produced, and an expert Metaphyſician and Philoſo- 
puer, was the Son of Edward Clarke, Eſq; Alderman of the City 
7: | | of 
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of Norwich, and one of its Repreſentatives in Parliament for ſeys: 
ral Years, and born there upon the 11th of Ocfober, 167 5: He waz 
inſtructed in claffical Learning at that City, and, in the. Yea 
1691, removed from thence to Caius College in Cambridge, 
where his uncommon Genius and Abilities foon began to diſplay 
themſelves. Though the Principles of Des Cartes Was at that 
Time the eſtabliſhed Philoſophy of the Univerſity, yet Di. 
Clarke eaſily maſtered the new Syſtem of Sir Tac Newton, and; 
in order'to his firſt Degree of Arts, performed a public Exerc | 
in the Schools upon a Queſtion taken from thence, And he 
greatly contributed to the Eftabliſhment of the Newtonian Phi- 
joſophy by an excellent Tranſlation of, and Notes upon Ro. 
hault's Phyſics, which he finiſhed before he was two and twenty 
Tears of Age. The Syſtem of natural Philoſophy then gene- 
rally taught in that Univerſity, was that written by Mr. Rohan, 
founded altogether upon Cartgſian Principles, and very ill tranſ. 
lated into Latin, Mr. Clarke therefore gave a new Tranſlation; 
and added to it ſuch Notes as might lead young Students inſen- 
fibly, and by Degrees, to other and truer Notions than could be 
found there. And this certaiply, ſays Biſhop Heady, was à 
more prudent Method of introducing Truth, unknown before; 
than to attempt to through aſide this Treatiſe entirely, and 
write a new one inſtead of it. The Succeſs anfwered exceeding 
well to his Hopes, and he may be juſtly eſteemed a great Bene- 
factor to the Univerſity in this Attempt ; for, by this Means, 
the true Philoſophy has, without any Noiſe, prevailed j and to 
this Day his Tranſlation of Rehault is in great Repute. And his 
Notes the firſt Directions to thoſe who are willing to receive 
the Reality, and Truth of Things in the Place of Invention and 
Romance.” 

Mr. Whiſten relates, that in the Year 1697, while he was 
Chaplain to Moore, Biſhop of Norwich, he met Mr. Cloris, 
then wholly unknown to him, at. a Coffee-houſe in that City, 
where they entered into a Converſation about the Carigſian Phi- 
loſophy, particularly Rebaul?'s Phyſics, which Mr. Clarke's Tu- 
tor, as he tells us, had put him upon tranſlating. The Reſult 
of this Converſation was, ſays Mr. Vpiſson, that I was greatly 
ſurprized that ſo young Man, as Mr. Clarke them was, ſhould 


iow ſo much of thoſe ſublime Diſcoveries, which were _ | 
almo 
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almoſt a Secret to all except a few particular Mathematicians: 
Nor do I remember, continues he, above one or two at the 
moſt, whom I had then met with, that ſeemed to know ſo much 
of that Philoſophy as Mr. Clarke.” Of this Tranſlation 
of Rehault there were four Editions i in Mr. Clarie's Time, in 
every one of which he made conſiderable Improvements. i 

In this Year, viz. 1697, he applied his Mind to the regular 
Study of Divinity, and, in order to fit himſelf for the ſacred 
Function, he ſtudied the Old Tylament in the original Hebreu, 
the New in the original Gree, and the primitive Chriſtian Wri- 
ters. —In 1698, Mr. hon, being collated by the Biſhop 
of Nerwich to the Living of Loweſloff in Suff5lk, reſigned his 
Chaplainſhip, in which he was ſucceeded by Mr. Clarke, who 
lived, for near twelve Years, in this Station with all the Free- 
dom of a Brother, and an Equal rather than as an Inferior. 
The Biſhop eſteeming him highly gave many Proofs of it while 
he lived, and at his Death gave him the higheſt Proof of his 
Confidence, by entruſting him with all the Concoing of his Fa- 
mily, a Truſt which Mr. Clarke executed very faithfully, to 
the Satisfaction of all Parties. 

In 1699, Mr. Clarke publiſhed his three practical Treatiſes on 
Baptiſm; Confirmation, and Repentance, which were then, 
and are ftill eſteemed a very uſeful Performance. He 
lkewiſe publiſhed ſome Reflections on a Book called Anyntor. 

About the Year 1701, he publiſhed his Paraphraſe upon 
the four Goſpels, and intended to have proceeded in the ſame Me- 
tod with the As of the Apo/iles ; but ſomething accidentally in- 
terrupted the Execution of it. In the mean Time, Biſhop 
More, his Patron, gave our. Author the Rectory of Drayton 
near Norwich, and likewiſe a Lectureſhip in the City, *till he 
was advanced to the Rectorſhip of St. Fames's : And in 
the Year 1704, he was appointed to preach Mr. Boyles Lecture; 
and the Subject he choſe was, The Being and Attributes of God. 
He ſucceeded ſo well in this, and gave ſuch high Satisfaction, 
that he was appointed to preach the ſame Lecture the next Year, 
when he choſe for his Subject, The Evidences of natural and re- 
vealed Religion, Theſe Sermons were firſt printed in two Vo- 
Jumes, and contained ſome Remarks on ſuch Objections as 
had been made by Halbes and Spinoꝛa, and other Deniers of 

revealed 
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revealed Religion. He. attempted this, . firſt; by Argument 
a priori, which, though it was intended to follow the ObjeQur, 
Method and ſhew their Arguments inconclufive, drew on bim 
the Cenſure of ſome Critics, as an ambiguous and unneceſ; 
Method: Nevertheleſs, they have been held in much Efteen, 
and recommended by ſome of our moſt eminent Divines a8 the 
beſt Performance on thoſe Subjects. — In the ſixth Edition 
was added, a Diſcourſe concerning the Connection of the Pro. 
phecies of the Old Te//ament, and the Application of them to 
Chriſt. 8 3 | | 
About this Time, Mr. #/i:/on informs us, that he diſcover 
ed our Author (having read much of the primitive Writers). be 
gan to ſuſpect that the Athanaſian Doctrine of the Trinity Was 
not the Doctrine of thoſe early Ages; eſpecially it was remarked 
of him, that he never read the Athanaſian Creed at his Pari 
Church. „ | | 
In the Year 1706, he publiſhed a Letter to Dr. Dodwell ot 
the Immortality of the Soul: But the Controverſy did not end 
here; for the celebrated Mr. Collins, coming in as a Second 
to Dr. Dodwell, went much farther into the Philoſophy of the 
Diſpute, and indeed ſeemed to produce all that could be faic 
againſt the Immateriality of the Soul, as well as the Liberty o 
human Actions. This enlarged the Scene of the Diſpute, int 
which our Author entered and wrote with ſo much Clearneſ 
and Demonſtration-as at once ſhewed him greatly ſuperior to hi 
Adverſaries in metaphyſical and phyſical Knowlege, and © I ar 
perſuaded, ſays Biſhop Hoadly, that as what he has wrote in thi 
Controverſy comprehends the Little the Ancients had ſaid well 
and adds ſtil] more evidence than ever clearly appeared before 
expreſſed in Words that have a Meaning to them, it will remait 
the Standard of good Senſe on that Side the Queſtion, and per 
petuate his Memory to Poſterity, ——— Several Letters wer 
between them, with Anſwers, &c. — But in the Midſt o 
all theſe Labours, Mr. Clarke found Time to ſhew his Regard te 
mathematical] and phyſicical Sciences, and his accurate Know 
lege in them, and his natural Propenſity for thoſe Studies, laid 
as it were, a Foundation for his greater Improvement: But wha 
more than common facilitated his Improvements therein was 
his friendly Acquaintance with the incomparable Sir Jaac New 
ion 
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77 at whoſe Requeſt he tranſlated his Optics into Latin in 
job: With this Verſion Sir aac was ſo highly pleaſed, that 
; preſented Rim with the Sum of Five Hundred Pounds, or, 
| hich was equivalent, gave each of his five Children One Hun- 
| he Pounds. 
The ſame Year alſo, Biſhop! Moore, his Patron, who had 

1 formed a Deſign of fixing him in a more conſpicuous Sta- 
gon in this Metropolis, procured for him the Rectory of St. 
Bums, Paul's Yharf in London, and ſoon after carried him to 
| Court, and introduced him to the Queen with the higheſt Re- 
bommendations to her Favour: She immediately appointed him 
| boe of the Chaplains in ordinary, and very ſoon after, in Conſi- 
C dation of his Merit, preſented him to the Rectory of St. 
amd s, Maſiminſter, .when it became vacant, in 1709. 

From this Time he left off preaching without Notes, and made 
Eifhis Buſineſs to compoſe and write down as accurate Sermons 
Ea be could, Not, ſays Biſhop Hoadh, becauſe he could not 
| pieced i in the former Method with a Copiouſneſs of good Senſe 
Eid clear Expreſſion, which the nobleſt Audience might with 
Neaſure have attended to, but chiefly becauſe, from that Time, 
became his Reſolution to prepate his Sermons in ſuch a Man- 
Ar, that they might hereafter be as uſeful from the Preſs, as he 
ahed them to be from the Pulpit.” Upon his Advance- 
gent to this Station, he took the Degree of Doctor in Divinity, 
hen the Public Exerciſe performed on that Occaſion at Cam- 
Wie was ptodigiouſly admired: The Orations were delivered 
i Latin. In the Firſt, he maintained, That no Article of the 
EOrifian Faith, delivered in the Flbly Scriptures, is diſagreeable to 
abr Reaſon. The ſecond was, That without the Liberty of Hu- 
um Actions there can be no Religion. The Doctor's Theſis was 
pon the firſt of theſe Queſtions, which being thoroughly ſifted 
Ly that learned and! accurate Profeſſor, James, the Doctor 
en extempore Reply for near Half an Hour, with ſo little 
"oa and ſo much't 'to'the Purpoſe, that aſtoniſhed the Au- 
This ſame Year, #709 Ds: Clarke reviſed and corrected Mr, 
Mons Tranſlation of the Apgſfolical Conſtitutions into Engliſh. 
Mr mpiſgin, tells us, that his own Studies having been chiefly 
[hon other: Things, and having rendered him incapable of be- 
. Vor. II. 4R | | ing 
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ing alſo a Critic in Words and Languages, he deſired his great 


Friend and great Critic, Dr. Clarke, to reviſe that Tranſlation, 
which he was ſo kind as to agree to. In the Year 1712, 


Dr. Clarke publiſhed a moſt beautiful and pompous Edition of 


Caſar s Commentaries. The ſame Year, Dr. Clarke pub. 
liſhed his celebrated Book called, the Scripture Doctrine of the Tri. 
nity. Mr. Wh: ion informs us, that ſome Time before the Pub. 
lication of this Book there was a Meſſage ſent to Dr. Clark, 
from the Lord Gedelphin and others of Queen Ann's Miniſters, 
importing, That the Affairs of the Public were with Diffeul. 
ty then kept in the Hands of thoſe that were for Liberty; that 
it was therefore an unſeaſonable Time for the Publication of 2 
Book that would make a great Noiſe and Diſturbance; and 
therefore they deſired him to forbear till a fitter Opportunity 
ſhould offer itſelf.” Which Meſſage, ſays Mr. Ji/ton, the 
Doctor had no Regard to, but went on, according to the Die. 
tates of his own Conſcience, with the Publication of his Book. 
Notwithſtanding, this occaſioned a Variety of Books and Pan- 
phlets to be wrote, for a Year and more, pro and con, our Au- 
thar ſpeedily anſwering whatever was publiſhed againſt him: 
But about the Year 1714, this Book of the Doctor's rendered 
him obnoxious to the Power Eccleſiaſtical ; and the Lower 
Houſe of Convocation complained of it in a Letter drawn up 
and ſent to the Upper Houſe, to the following Purport, viz. 
„ That a Book had been lately publiſhed and diſperſed through- 
out the Kingdom entitled, the Scripture Doctrine of the Trinih, 
and ſeveral Defences thereof by the ſame Author, which Book 
and Defences did, in their Opinion, contain Aſſertions contrary 
to. the Catholic Faith, as received and declared by the reformed 
Church of Englund, concerning three Perſons of one Subſtance, 
Power and Eternity, in the Unity of the Godhead, and tending 
moreover to perplex the Minds of Men in the ſolemn Ads of 
Worſhip, as directed by our eſtabliſhed Liturgy, &c.” On the 
4th of June the Biſhops returned for Anſwer, that they approv - 
ed their Zeal, thought there was juſt Cauſe of Complaint, 
and directed an Extract to be made of the moſt exceptionable 
Paſſages therein: After this, however, there appeared in them 
a Diſpoſition to prevent Diſſentions and Diviſions, and the Pa- 


f * he laid before the Houſe in his © own Defence was ſo far ſa- 
| | tisfactory, 


trious 
pleaſi 
teign 
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tisfactory, that the Upper Houſe reſolved to proceed no farther: 


But the Lower Houſe, not fo ſatisfied, reſolved that the Paper 


figned and delivered by Dr. Clarke did not contain in it any Re- 
cantation of the heretical Opinions and Aſſertions complained of 
in their Repreſentation, and afterwards produced in their Ex- 


tract. Thus ended this Affair, the moſt authentic Account of 
which we have in a Piece entitled, An Apology for Dr. Clarke. 


And Biſhop Hoad/y aſſures us, „That from the Time of his 
publiſhing this Book, to the Day of- his Death, he found no 
Reaſon, as far as he was able to judge, to alter the Notions 
which he there profeſſed concerning the Father, Son, and Holy. 
Ghoſt, towards any of thoſe Sc hames which ſeemed to him to 
derogate from the Honour of the Father on one Side, or from 
that of the Son and Spirit on the other.” 

About the Year 1712, Dr. Clarke held a Diſpute with Dr. 
Snalridge on this Subject, which was propoſed by the Latter 
but the Company in general were fully ſatisfied, that the Evidence 
on Dr. Clarke's Side was greatly ſuperior to the other. 

In the Years 1715 and 1716, Dr. Clarke had a Diſpute with 
the celebrated Mr. Leibnitz, relating to the Principles of na- 
tural Philoſophy and Religion; as alſo on the important Sub- 
jets of Liberty and Neceflity : This Controverſy was publiſh- 
ed in French and Engliſh; and Biſhop Hoadly tells us, that the 
Doctor inſcribed it to her late Majeſty. Queen Caroline made 
herſelf acquainted with all the Arguments advanced pro and 
n. This Liberty, or moral Agency, ſays the Biſhop, was a 
darling Point to him ; he excelled always, and ſhewed a Supe- 
'fiority to all whenever it came into private Diſcourſe, or pub- 
le Debate; but he never more excelled than when he was 
preſſed with the Strength this learned Adverſary was Maſter of, 
which made him exert all his Talents to ſet it once again in a 
ear Light, to guard it againſt Metaphyſical Obſcurities, and 
give the finiſhing Stroke to a Subject which muſt ever be the 
Foundation of Morality in Man, and is the ſole Ground of the 
Accountableneſs of Intelligent Creatures for all their Actions. 
This Diſpute, as it now ſtands, will, for ever remain an illuſs 
tous Monument of a Genius capable of throwing the moſt 
pleaſing Light where Confuſion and Darkneſs were wont to 
teign. 
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468 BIOGRATHIA ParLosoPRICA, 
About the Year 1718, Pr. Clarke made an Alteration in he 


Forms of Doxology in the Singing Pialms, which Produced no 
ſmall Noife and Diſturbance, and occaſioned One Pamphlets 
to be wrote. The Alteration was this, 


To God, thro Chr: N25 his only Son, immortal Glory 15 Sc. 


„ 


To God, thro Chriſt, his San, aur Lord, 
All Glory be ther efore. 


Theſe were 1 for the Uſe of his own Pariſh Church; 
but, upon their being printed, they were diſperſed abroad, 
where at leaſt they were approved: Which occaſioned by ts 
from the Biſhop of London (Robinſon) to the Incumbents of all 
Churches and Chapels in his Dioceſe, againſt their uſing thoſe 


new Forms of Doxology, exhorting them, after a Repreſents- 


tion of the Caſe, to 'uſe their Endeavours with their ſeveral 
Flocks to have a great Abhorrence of the above mentioned new 
Forms, and particularly that they did not ſuffer the ſame to be 
uſed either in their own Churches or in any Schools. 

This Letter of the Biſhop s gave riſe to ſeveral Pamphlets, 
ſome in Defence of the Biſhop of London; 3 others, an Apology 
for the Alteration made by Dr. Clarke; ſome in a ſerious, 
others in an ironical Stile, by Perſons of different Denomins- 
tions. The Remark which Mr. J/hi/ton makes on Dr. Clarke's 
Conduct herein is, „ that he eſteemed it one of the moſt Chriſ- 
tian Attempts towards a Reformation upon the primitive Foot: 
But adds, that\ the Biſhop of London, in the Way of modern 
Authority, was quite too hard for him.” 

About this Time he was preſented, by the Lord Lechmere, to 
the Maſterſhip of Jig flar's Hoſpital in Leiceſterſhire. —— ln 
1724, he publiſhed XVII Sermons, preached at St. Jams“ 
upon the erecting a Charity-ſchool for the Education of Wo- 
men Servants. In the Year 1727, upon the Death of Sir 


 Hfaac Newton, he was offered, by the Court, the Place of Maſ- 
ter of the Mint, worth about 12001. a Vear; but this he con- 
ceived incompatable with the Diſcharge of his Duty in the Mi- 


| niſtry, and by the Advice of his Friends, particularly Mr. Emlyn, 
he 


hlet 
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he abſolutely refuſed it ; which was looked upon as one of the 


moſt laudable Actions of his Life, and to afford an undeniable 
Conviction that he was in earneſt in his Religion. 

In the Year 1728 was publiſhed, a Letter from Dr. Clarke to 
Mr. Benj. Headly, F. R. 8. occaſioned by the Controverſy re- 
lating to the Proportion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Mo- 
tion, and printed in the Philoſe phical Tranſactions, Ne. 401. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1729, he publiſhed the 12 firſt 
Books of Homer's Illiad. This Biſhop Hoadl calls an accurate 
Performance 3 and his Notes, a Treaſury of grammatical and 
critical Knowlege. 

The fame Year was -ubliſhed, his Expoſition of the Church 
Catechiſm, and ten Volumes of Sermons in Octavo, Books fo 
well known and ſo generally approved, that they need no Re- 
commendation. 


But the ſame Year, on Sunday the 11th. of May, going to 


preach before the Judges at Serjeants- Inn, he was ſeized with a 
Pain in his Side, which made it impoſſible for him to perform 
his Office, and he was carried home and continued under his 
Diſorder till the 17th of May, and then died, in the fifty- fourth 
Year of his Age, after enjoying a long vigorous State of Health, 
having ſcarce ever known Sickneſs. Many bave attempted to 
do Juſtice to his Character, which was truly great and amiable. 
We ſhall content qurſelves with a ſhort Extract from the Elo- 
gium of Biſhop Hare, and Biſhop Headly. | 

Biſhop Hare ſays of him, He was a Man who had all the 
good Qualities that could meet together to recommend him. He 
was poſſeſſed of all the Parts of Learning that are valuable in a 


Clergyman in a Degree that few poſſeſs any ſingle one. He 


has joined to a good Skill in the three learned Languages, a 
great Compaſs of the beſt Philoſophy and Mathematics, as ap- 


pears by his Latin Works; and his Engliſh ones are ſuch a 
Proof of his own Piety, and of his Knowlege in Divinity, and 


have done ſo much Service to Religion, as would make any 


other Man, that was not under a Suſpicion of Hereſy, ſecure of 
the Friendſhip of all good Churchmen, eſpecially the Clergy« 


And to all this Piety and Learning was joined, a Temper happy 
beyond Expreſſion; a ſweet, eaſy, modeſt, obliging Behaviour, 
adorned all his Actions; and neither Paſſion, Vanity, Inſo- 


lence, 
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470 BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA, 
lence, or Oftentation appeared either in what he ſaid or wroe 
* This is the Learning, this the Temper of the Man, whoſe St. 
dy of the Scriptures has betrayed him into a Suſpicion of ſome 

heretical Opinions.” - | | N | 

Biſhop Hoadly, having obſerved how great the Doctor was in 
all Branches of Learning, he adds, If in any one of theſe he 
had excelled only ſo much as he did in all, he would have been 
juſtly intitled to the Character of a great Man: But there is 
ſomething ſo very extraordinary, that the ſame Perſon ſhould 
excel not only in thoſe Parts of Knowlege which require the 
ſtrongeſt Judgment, but in thoſe which require the greateſt 
Memory too. So that, in a very high Degree, Divinity and 

Mathematics, experimental Philoſophy and claflical Learning, 
Metaphyſics and critical Skill, were united in Dr. Clarke. 

And from hence we find her late Majeſty Queen Caroline took 
great Pleaſure in his Converſation and Friendſhip, ſeldom mifling 
a Week in which ſhe did not receive ſome Proof of the Great. 
| neſs of his Genius, and of the Force of ſuperior Underſtanding, 
Much more is ſaid in his Commendation by Biſhop Hoadly, Dr. 
Sykes, and Mr. I biſton, in their Memoirs of his Life: To 
which we refer the Curious. | 

Dr. Clarke married Catherine, the only Daughter of the Rey. 
Mr. Lockwood, Rector of Little Miſſingbam in the County of 
Norfolk, by whom he had ſeven Children, four of whom ſurvii- 
ed him: And it is obſervable, that from her good Senſe and un- 
blamable Behaviour, he was happy. to his Death. 


De LIFE of WILLIAM WnIls ox. 


ILLIAM WHISTON, an eminent Divine and Philoſo- 


pher, of uncommon Parts, more uncommon Learning, 


but of ſingular and extraordinary Character, was born the gth 
of December, 1667, at Norton in the County of Leicgſter, of 
which Place his Father, Jeſahb MWyiſton, a learned and pious 
Man, was Rector. He was educated under his Father 'till he 


was ſeventeen Vears of Age; in 1684 he was ſent to Tamworth 
| | School, 


wrote, 
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cchool, and two Years after admitted of Clare Hall in Cambridge, 
where he purſued his Studies, and particular] y the Mathematics, 
eight Hours in a Day, till the Year 1693: During this Time, 
— while he was under Graduate, he had a Weakneſs and Diz- 
zineſs of Sight, contracted by too much Study, which was in a 
good Meaſure relieved by hanging the Place oppoſite to his Seat 
mn Green. 

In 1693, he was SY Maſter of Arts and Fellow of the Col- 
lege, and ſoon after commenced one of the Tutors; and Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon ſent him one of his Nephews for a Pupil; but 
his ill State of Health not permitting him to continue a Tutor, 
he reſigned his Pupils to Mr. Langhton. As he had then taken 


Orders, he became Chaplain to Dr. More then Biſhop of Nor- 


with, and during the Time of his Chaplainſhip, which was four 
Years, he publiſhed his firſt Work, entitled A new Theory of the 
Earth, from its Original to the Conſummation of all Things. 
This Work, in Mss, was ſubmitted to the Inſpection of Dr. 
Bentley, Sir Chriflapher Wren, and Sir Jſaac Newton, on whoſe 


Principles it depended : And though Mr. John Keill, after its 
Publication, cenſured ſome Things in it as inconſiſtent with 


ſome Principles of the Mathematics and Philoſophy, yet it 
brought no ſmall Reputation to our Author. 


In the Year 1698, Biſhop More gave him the Living of La- 
unte in Suffolk, where he immediately went to reſide, and de- 
voted himſelf to the Diſcharge of that Truſt; and, though he 


kept a Curate, generally preached twice every Sunday, and all 
the Summer read a Catechetic Lecture in the Evening, for the 
better lnſtruction of the Adult, and continued it for ſome Years 
vith Diligence and Succeſs. 

In the Beginning of this Century he was called to be Sir 
Iſcac Newton's Deputy, and afterwards made his Succeſſor, in 
the Lucaſian Profeſſorſhip of Mathematics, when he reſigned his 
Living and went to Cambridge. 


In 1702, he publiſhed A fort View of the Chronology of the O14 


Teſtament, and of the Harmony of the four Evangeliſts: And, 
n 1707, Prælectiones Aſtronomicæ; and eight Sermons on the Ac- 
compliſhment of Scripture Prophecies, preached at Boyles Eec- 
ture. And, in 1708, Tacguet's Euclid, with ſelect I heorems 
Archimedes, the former of which had been his firſt Introduction 
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tothe Study of the M athematics: = — In the ſame Year; h de In! 
up an Effay upon the Apoſto ical Conflitutions, which the Vie: 173 
chancellor refuſed his Licence for printing. The Author tes Wl — 


us, he had read over the two firſt Centuries of the Church, and WW oe 
found that the Euſebian, or Arian Doctrine was for the Main part 
the Doctrine of thoſe Ages, which, though deemed Heterodox, 174 
he Wendt it his Duty to diſcover. In 1709, he publiſh. frier 
ed a Volume of Sermons and Eſſays on various Subjects prin 
In 1710, he publiſhed Preledtiones Phyſico- Mathematice, which, Wl Hit 

| | with the Prælictiones Aflronomicæ, were tranſlated and publiſhed Life 
in Engliſh. And it may be ſaid, with no'ſmall Honour to the Bl dei 
Memory of Mr. Jh;/fon, that he was one of the firſt who ex. cal 
plained the Newtonian Philoſophy in a popular Way. apt 
But among other Things, he tranſlated the Apofolical Conflity 
tions into Engliſh, which favoured the Doctrine of the Supremacy 
of the Father and Subordination of the Son, vulgarly called gf, 
the Arian Hereſy : And hereupon his Friends began to be alarmed 


for him; and the Conſequence ſhewed it was not groundleſs; very 
for, Of. 30, 1710, he was deprived of his Profeſſorſhip, and * 
baniſhed the Univerſity of Cambridge, after he had been formally there 
convened and interrogated for ſome Days together. | Bi 
At the Concluſion of this Year, he wrote his hiſtorical Preface 40 
afterwards prefixed to his Primitive Chriſtianity revived, contain- and | 
ing the Reaſons of his Diſſent from the a —— received No: Wi 15 
tions of the Trinity. ot 
After his Expulſion from Cambridge, by went to Londm, 4 th 
where he conferred with Dr. Clarke, Dr. Berg. Hoadly, and 4 . 
other learned Men, who endeavoured to moderate his Zeal, _- 
which, however, he would not ſuffer to be tainted or corrupted, 3 
and many were not much diſſatisfied with the Authority of thele 95 
Conſtitutions, and approved his Integrity. | g he 
Mr. MV hiſlon now ſettled at London with his Family, and p 
though it does not appear that he had any certain Means of Sup 5 
port, he wrote Books and maintained the ſame Vigor and ; 5 
Chearfulneſs of Mind. In 1721, he publiſhed an Efliy l ; 
towards reſtoring the true Text of the Old'Teftament : — lu * 
1724, The literal Accompliſhment of Scripture Prophecies: Keri 
 ———In 1727, The miraculous Deliverance of Marius Au "ap 
toninus and his Army, on the Prayers of the Chriſtians; —— Vc 


In 


— 


In 79% Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Samuel Clarke : — In 
17325 An Account of the Darkneſs at our Saviour's Paſſion: 


ies 1736. Athanaſian Forgeries, Ac. The Primitive 
* Euchariſt revived: In 1737, The Aſtronomical Vear, 
2 particularly of the Comet foretold by Sir 1/aac Newton : — 
a 7%, The Genuine Works of Flavius Foſephus : A 
iſh. friendly Addreſs to the Engliſh Baptiſt : In 17455 His 
___ MJ pinitive New Teſtament in Engliſh : — In 1 748, his Sacred 
hich Hiſtory of the Old and New Te/tament ; and Memoirs of his own 


Life and Writings, which are very curious and not without 


> te bheir Ule. He continued many Years a Member of the 
0 ex- eſtabliſhed Church ; but at laſt forſook it, and went over to the 
4 Baptiſts, which happened while he was at the Houſe of Samuel 
fine Barker, Eſq; at Lynden in Rutlandſbire, who had married his 
macy Daughter. He died, after a ſhort Illneſs, the 22d of Au- 
alled out, 1752, aged 84 Years and 8 Months. The Character of 
med mis conſcientious and worthy Man has been attempted by two 

very able Perſonages, viz. Biſhop Hare and Mr. Collins: They 


both afford us ſomething curious and entertaining, we ſhall 


therefore borrow an Extract from each. 
Biſhop Hare characterizes him A Man of a fair unblemiſh- 
ed Character; one who has all his Life been cultivating Piety 


cn 4 Virtue, and good Learning; rigidly conſtant himſelf in the | 
Na: public and. private Duties of Religion, and always promoting 


dom of his Works. He has given the World ſufficient Proofs 
that he has not miſpent his Time, by very uſeful Works of 
Philoſophy and Mathematics : He has applied one to Explication 
of the other, and endeavoured by both to diſplay the Glory of 
the great Creator. And, to his Study of Nature, he early join- 
el the Study of the Scriptures, and his Attempt, whatever the 
Event be, was at leaſt well meant: And if he has not ſucceed- 
ed, no more have others who have meddled with the ſame Sub- 
10 fes; nor is he more to be blamed than they: More to be 

llamed, did I ſay, I ſhould have ſaid, not leſs to be commend- 
el; for ſure it is a commendable Deſign to attempt to explain 
Xripture Difficulties, and to ſhew that there is nothing in the 
ſacred Writings but what is true and rational. But what does a 
Vor. II. 2 4 EY Life, 
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in others ſuch Virtue and good Learning as he thought moſt + 
for the Honour of God, by manifeſting the Greatneſs and Wiſ- - 


HE 


) 


? 
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Life, thus ſpent, avail} To what Purpoſe fo many watch iſ ep 
Nights and weary Days, fo much Piety and Devotion, ſo much to d 
Mortification and Self. denial, ſuch a Zeal to do good and to 
be uſeful to the World, ſo many noble Specimens of a great nart 
Genius and of a fine Imagination? Tis the poor Man's Mic. WW fon 
fortune; for poor he is, and like to be, not having the leaſt pr. rat! 
ferment to reward his Merit. Whereas, if he had ben late, 
| orthodox it is more than probable he would have been cried 0 Dut 
as an Ornament of the Age, and no Preferment denied him. 
Mr. Collins, who publiſhed a Diſcourſe of the Grounds ni 
Reaſon of the Chriſtian Religion, ſays, Mr. Mpiſton was a Per. 
ſon of extraordinary natural Parts, and of great acquired Lean. ; 
ing, particularly i in Philoſophy and Mathematics; but above all Th 
in Theology, which he has ſtudied with the greateſt Application 


and Integrity in the Scriptutes, and in the Writings of the An- G 
cients, deſpiſing the Catechiſms, Confeſſions, or Articles o { 
Faith and Tradition of all modern Churches, and the Commen-Wil ic 
taries on Scripture and ſyſtematical Books of all modern The- In th 
ologues. He knows how to make the beſt of every Argument nl E 
he takes in Hand, by his Sagacity and Quickneſs, by the Com- Ord 
paſs of his Reading, and, by his great Memory, he omits no- that 
thing that can be urged to ſupport his Sentiments. He is u Prof 
upright and a religious Man; and a moſt zealous Chriſtian Siile 
leading a moral Life, as is common to moſt who are ſtiled He- Eleg 
retics; renouncing Glory, Riches, and Eaſe, and courageouſ- for v 
ly undergoing Abloquy, Poverty, and Perſecution ; all three ep 
whereof have been his Lot, deeming the Concealment of he then 
religious Sentiments, or profefling to believe what he did not, WM tenti 
a great Crime. He lives for the moſt Part in Zondn, WM hol 
where he viſits Perſons of both Sexes and of the higheſt Rank, tlic, 
who are delighted with his Plainneſs, Integrity, Senſe, and ug 
Learning; to whom he diſcourſes with the greateſt Freedom ſalut 
on many important Points, and inculcating this Belief, that Scier 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt are three diſtinct in- quire 
telligent Agents: That the Father was before, and is greater whe: 
than the Son, according to the Scriptures. His Aim i gene 
alſo to reſtore primitive Chriſtianity: Nor is Fl without great tio 


deſigns for the Improvement of Philoſophy, and for the Wel 
| are and Trade of his Country, as appears by his _— to 
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explain the Philoſophy of Sir {aac Newton, and by his Attempts 
to diſcover the Longitude. But the greateſt good he poſſibly 
can aim at, is, putting Men upon Enquiry, and rejecting all 
narrow and partial Principles; to found their Belief and Profeſ- 


tohful 
much 
and to 


: great f 

s Mi. gon upon the Knowledge of what is Truth. In fine, he was 
ſt Pre. naturally of a chearful Diſpoſition, which he cultivated to the 
3 bern lat, and recommended to others as moſt conſiſtent with their 
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The LIFE of I6nNaTius Gas ParDIES. 


Cnarivs GasToN PARDIEs, a very leatned French Philo- 
ſopher and Mathematician, was born at Paris in 1636. He 
deſcended from an eminent Family, his Father was a Counſellor 
in the Parliament of Paris, who gave his Son an early and libe- 
nl Education; ſo that at the Age of Sixteen he entered into the 


that he taught polite Literature, and compoſed many Pieces in 
Proſe and Verſe with a diſtinguiſhed Delicacy of Thought and 
Stile, before he had ſcarce arrived to Manhood. Propriety and 


for which Purpoſe he ftudied the Belles Lettres, and other learn- 
e Productions: But at Length he devoted himſelf to the ma- 
thematical and philoſophical Studies, and read, with due At- 


not tention, the moſt valuable Authors, ancient and modern, in 
aud thoſe Sciences; ſo that he made himſelf Maſter of the Peripa- 
Rank BY tic, as well as Carteſian Philoſophy in a ſhort Time, and 
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ſolutely to the Carteſian Principles, he aimed at improving theſe 


qured great Reputation in his Profeſſion, in the ſeveral Places 
viere he taught, and particularly at Paris, from his Pupils in 
general; and the Glory he acquired raiſed the higheſt Expec- 
tations- df his future Uſefulneſs, which was cut ſhort by his 
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Order of Jeſuits, and made fo great a Proficiency in his Studies, 


Elegance of Language appears to have been his firſt Purſuits; 
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taught both with great Reputation; not confining himſelf ab- 


Sciences, in which he diſcovered a remarkable Genius, and ac- 


Wel Death, when he was but thirty-ſeven Years of Age. His 
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476 Biocrarnyia PHILOBSO RICA. 
Works indicate his extenſive Genius, and cloſe Application a 
Study which were principally as RES: : 


I. Elements of Geometry. 

II. A Diſcourſe of Local Motion. | 

III. A Treatiſe of Statics, or the Science of moving Forces, 
IV. A Deſcription of ewo Machines for making Dials, 
V. A Diſcourſe on the Underſtanding of Brutes. 

VI. A Diſſertation on the Nature and Motion of Comets, 
VII. Of a two-fold wonderful Clock. 


Beſides theſe there are ſeveral Letters publiſhed in the Phil 
phical Tranſactions in the Year 1672, relative to a Diſpute this 
Author had with Sir ir Jac Newton on his New — of Ligk 


and Colours. 


n.... 


The LIFE of WiLLiam AMONTONs, 


Will AMONTONS was born in Normandy, Auguſt 
31, 1663: His Father having removed to Paris, Wi. 
am received the firſt Rudiments of his Education in that City, 
and had made conſiderable Progreſs in the Latin School: He had 
2 conſiderable Illneſs, wherein he contracted ſuch a Deafneſs as 
obliged him to renounce almoſt all Converſation with Mankind, 
In this Situation he began to think of employing himſelf in the 
Invention of mechanical Inſtruments : He applied therefore to 
the Study of Geometry ; he likewiſe ſtudied the Arts of draw- 
ing Plans, Architecture, and ſurveying of Lands: In Proceſs 
of Time, he bent his Mind to the Study of thoſe ſublime Laws 
upon which the Regulation of the heavenly Bodies principally 
depend. He ſtudied, with particular Attention, the Nature of 
Barometers and Thermometers, which he brought to great 
perfection: And we may add, that this Invention is ſtill in very 
- conſiderable Uſe among the Learned in moſt Parts of Europe, 
and next in Univerſality to Farenbeit 8, and is that in particular 


which the celebrated Profeſſor Daun at Petersburgh made Uſe of 
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in his very extraordinary Experiments relative to the Congela- 


ton, or freezing, or, rather, fixing of Quickſilver. * 
In 1687, he preſented a new Hygroſcope to the Royal Academy 


i Sciences, which was highly approved by the Society, and con- 


nibuted to enhance the Reputation of the Inventor. 

He communicated ſome other Conjectures, relative to the 
Improvement of this Inſtrument, to Mr. Hubin, a famous 
Enameller ; but Mr. Hubin did not immediately accede to the 
Opinions of Mr. Amontons, which, for ſome Time, diſcouraged 
his communicating his Inventions of this Kind. 

At length, he reſolved upon taking a Voyage to England, 
where he mentioned the ſame Thoughts to the Fellows of the 
Ryal Society, where he found friendly Encouragement to his | 
Genius. He then propoſed a Method of conveying In- 
telligence, with great Expedition, by the Uſe of Teleſcopes ; 
but as this Method was not reduceable to real Uſe, it did not 
meet with much Approbation from the Society. Nevertheleſs, 
at his Return to Paris, he made ſome Experiments before ſome 
of the Royal Family, and other Perſons of Diſtinction, which 
afforded ſome Satisfaction to the Spectators. 

In 1695, he publiſhed Obſervations and Experiments con- 
eerning the Manner of making a new Hour-glaſs, and con- 
cerning Barometers, Thermometers, and Hygroſcopes. This 
is the only Book which he wrote, beſides ſome Pieces which are 
publiſhed in the Journal des Scavans. Though the Hour-glaſſes, 
made with Water, ſo much in Uſe among the Ancients, were 
entirely laid aſide, becauſe Clocks and Watches are much 
more uſeful, yet Mr. Amontons took a great deal of Pains in 
making his new Hour-glaſs, being in Hopes that it might ſerve 
at Sea, it being contrived in ſuch a Manner that the moſt violent 
Motion could not alter its Regularity ; whereas, a great Agita- 
tion infallibly diſorders a Clock or Watch. 

When the Royal Academy was new regulated in 1699, Mr. 
Anuntons was choſen a Member of it, and read, for the firſt Lec- 
ture, his New Theory of Friction, in which he very happily clear- 
ed up a very uſeful and important Part of Mechanics. He had 
not only a remarkable Talent for Invention, but a very good 
Genius for making Experiments; as his Notions were delicate 
and juſt, ſo he had that Accuracy in the Execution of his 

| | Schemes 
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478 Biocrarnra PrHILOSOPHIC A, 
Schemes as.to prevent any Inconvenience in his new Inventions, 
He was remarkable for the Regularity of his Lifez to which we 
may, in ſome Meaſure, attribute the Strength of his Under. 
ſtanding, and his great Freedom, many Years, from the Infr. 
mities incident to human Nature: But, at length, was ſuddenly 
ſeized with an Inflammation in his Bowels, which ſoon mori. 
fied and became the Occaſion of his Death, the 11th of Odbober, 
1705, being then 42 Years of Age. | 


The LI E of HERMAN BosRnaavs, 


HEM BOERHAAVE, one of the moſt celebrated 
1 Phyſicians this, or perhaps any Age has produced, 
was born at Voobout in Holland, near the City of Leyden, the 
31ſt of December 1668: His Father intended him for the 
Study of Divinity ; with this View he himſelf initiated him in 
Grammar, according to the Method of Veſſius, and proceeded 
with him from the Colloquies of Eraſmus to Terence, the Greui 
Teſtament and univerſal Hiſtory. About the twelfth Year of 
his Age, he was afflicted with a malignant Ulcer in his Left 
Thigh, which baffled all the Art of Surgery, and greatly in- 
terrupted his Studies for five Years ; but, after all other Me. 
' thods had failed, he himſelf, by fomenting it with Salt and 
Wine, effected a Cure, and thereupon conceived his firſt 
Thoughts of ſtudying Phyſic. | | 

In 1682, he was ſent to Leyden and put under the Care of Mr. 
 Whnſchotan, Maſter of the public School, and, at the Expira- 
tion of the Year, was advanced to the higheſt Claſs, and qua- 
lified for the Univerſity. But at this Time his Father dying, 
leaving a Wite and nine Children, (with but a flender Provi- 
fion,) of whom Herman, though but ſixteen, was the eldeſt, 
it was like to prove a great Hindrance to his Acquiſition of 
Learning. However, the Proficiency he had made had ingratiated 
him into the*'Favour of Perſons of Note, and, upon his Ad- 
miſſion to the Univerſity of Leyden, Mr. Trigland, Profeſſor in 
Divinity, an Acquaintance of his late Father, procured him the 
| Patronage 
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patronage of Mr. Daniel Van Alphon, Burgomaſter of Leyden ; 
by the Advice and Aſſiſtance of thoſe Gentlemen he attended the 


principal Lectures on Logic, the Uſe of the Globes, natural 


Philoſophy, Metaphyfics, and Ethics He likewiſe attended 
Cronoviuss Lectures on Greet and Latin Authors, Richius on 
Latin Claſſics, Rhetoric, - Chronology, and Geography ; and 


Trigland and Scaafe on the Hebrew and Chaldee Languages, in 


order to underſtand the Scriptures in their Originals. | 
In 1687, he applied himſelf to the Mathematics, and found 
the Study ſo entertaining and intereſting, that, after having 
gone through Geometry and Trigonometry, he proceeded to 
Algebra, under Folder, to the Year 1689, when he gave a Spe- 
cimen of his Erudition in an Academic Oration, & proving that 
the Doctrine of Epicurus, concerning the chief Good, was well 
underſtood by Cicero: for this he received the golden Medal, 
which uſually is accompanied with a general Applauſe of ſuch 
probationary Exerciſe. 8 

In 1690, he took a Degree in Philoſophy: In his Theſis on 
this Occaſion, with great Strength of Argument, he confuted 
the Syſtems of Epicurus, Hobbs, and Spinoſa. | 


After having laid a ſolid Foundation in all other Parts of F 


Learning, he proceeded to the Study of Divinity under the Pro- 
ſeſſors Trigland, Spanheim, and Mark. The firſt gave Lectures 
on Hebrew Antiquities; the ſecond, on eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; 
under whom Boerhaave held a public Theological Diſputation. 
Notwithſtanding he was thus qualified for entering into Holy 
Orders, which, according to his Father's Intention, he had hi- 
therto chiefly in View, and that his Patrimony was by this 
Time almoſt wholly exhauſted ; yet ſuch was his Diffidence, he 
attempted rather by teaching the Mathematics to defray the Ex- 
pence attending the farther Proſecution of his Theological Stu- 
dies: By this Means he not only increaſed his Reputation, but 
(what laid the Foundation of his future Fortune) was intro- 
duced to an intimate Friendſhip with Fohn Vandenburg, Burgo- 
maſter of Leyden, by whom he was recommended to the Cura- 
tors to compare the Vgſian Manuſcripts (purchaſed in England 
for the public Library at Leyden) with the Catalogue of Sale, 
which he executed with ſuch Accuracy as procured' him the 
Ekeem of the Univerſity, and recommended him in fo particu- 
| > | lar 
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480 Biocrayenra PrrLogoPrnrcy, 

lar a Manner to Mr. Vandenburg, that this Gentleman became | t 
ever after ſollicitous for his Advancement: And, obſerving what dc 
amazing Progreſs Mr. Boerhaave had made in what he applied fu 

himſelf to, perſuaded him to join the Study of Phyſic to 
Philoſophy and Theology, as a Relaxation from Divinity: th 
And, in Complaiſance to this Gentleman, he entered n 1 
Study of Phyſic, for which his Acquaintance with the learnel vic 
Languages and natural Philoſophy had ſo ſuitably Prepared him, wil 
The Study of Medicine commencing with that of Anatomy, hs mu 
diligently peruſed Veſalius, Fallopius, and Bartholin, oftentimes ve 
himſelf diſſecting, and attending the public Diſſections of Pro. Ye 
feſſor Nuck. He moreover applied himſelf to the Study of the fell 
Fathers in Phyſic, beginning with Hippocrates, and, in their be 
Chronological Order, reading carefully all the Greet and Ian 82 
Phyſicians. He then proceeded to acquaint himſelf with the hin 
moſt approved modern Authors, particularly with Sydenham can 
whom he uſually ſtiled the immortal Sydenham. He next applied fei 
to Chemiſtry, which ſo captivated him, that he ſometimes ſpent il upo 
Days and Nights ſucceſſively in the Study and Proceſſes of this i upo 
Art. He made alſo a conſiderable Progreſs in Botany; not due 
contenting himſelf with inſpecting the Plants in the Phyſic Gar- bent 
dens, he ſought others, with Fatigue, in Fields, Rivers, &., flat 
thoroughly examining what he found, and comparing then Wi Peri 
with the Delineation of Authors. 1 a fey 
The Progreſs he hitherto made in Phyſic was without am ber 
Aſſiſtance from Lectures, except thoſe mentioned in Anatomy, the | 
and a few by Profeſſor Drelincourt on the Theory: He therefore I 
went to the Univerſity of Harderwick in Guelderland, and in 1693 torſh 
was created there Doctor of Phyſic. Upon his Return to Yea 
Leyden, he perſiſted in his Deſign of engaging in the Miniſtry, ww 
and, after ſome Oppoſition made, through a falſe Repreſentation pital 


of his Principles, accepted a Licenſe for the Pulpit. But, not- Duri 
_ withſtanding his Merit, nothing very intereſting offered to his Met] 


Acceptance, and his Circumſtances being but narrow, he re- 
aſſumed the Study and Practice of Phyſic, reading the molt vi f 1825 
luable Authors. ltties 
In 150, on the Death of Profeſſor Drelinceurt, he became bo ot 

Lecturer upon the Inſtitutes of Phyſic, and delivered an On- 


tion the 18th of May, the Subject of which was, to recommend il Vi 
| | . the! 
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the Study of Hippocrates, apprehending that either through In- 


came 


u fre en this F ounder of Phyſic had been ſname- 
plied fully negletted. 
ic to ' Bierhaave's Pupils could not but obſerve, in his Lectures on 


the medical Inſtitutions, how judiciouſly he interſperſed Chemiſ- 
try, ſo as to render the Art, by his Application of it, ſubſer- 
rient to the TNuſtration of his Lectures. They were ſo pleaſed 
with their Preceptor and his Doctrine, that they requeſted, with 
much Importunity, that he would inſtruct them in Chemiſtry as 
well as in Phyſic. In this he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that two 
Years afterwards, viz. in 1703, he was invited to a vacant Pro- 
ſeſſorſnip of Medicine, by the Univerſity of Grottingen, which 
he declined. This was conſidered by the Univerſity of Leyden 
4 as an Obligation on them to augment his Salary, and promiſed 
: the YN dim likewiſe the firſt medical Profeſſorſhip that ſhould be va- 
IK cant. From this Time to February 18, 1709, Boerhaave of- 
pliet fciated as a Profeſſor with the Title of Lecturer only, when, 
ſpent I vpon the Death of Dr. Hotton, the Profeſſorſhip was conferred 
{ his won him. His inaugural Oration was upon the Simplicity of 
not true medical Science, wherein, exploding the Fallacies and Oſ- 
Gar. WH tentation of Alchemiſtical and Metaphyſical Writers, he rein- 
| 65; i fates Medicine on the ancient Foundation of Obſervation, Ex- 
them periments, and Deductions naturally reſulting from them. In 
a few Years, he enriched the Phyſic Garden with ſuch a Num- 
t any ber of Plants, that-it was found neceſſary to enlarge it to twice 
omy, il de Dimenſions. 
efore WY In the Year 1714, he was advanced to the Dignity of Rec- | 
1693 torſhip in the Univerſity, and very ſoon after, in that ſame 
un to Year, was conſtituted Profeſſor of the Practice of Phyſic, in the 
i, wom of Bidloo, and twice a Week attended the Univerſity Hoſ- 
ation pital, not leſs to the Advantage of his Pupils than Patients. 
not· During his Rectorſhip, in 1725, he delivered an Oration on the 
o bis Methods of obtaining Certainty in Phyſics, in which he very 
ge le: [earnedly ſhewed, that we are entirely ignorant of the firlt 
ſt ra- Principles of Things, and that all our Knowlege of their Qua- 
lities is derived either from ſuch Experiments as ſubject them 
came to our Senſes, or from Conſequences, by an exact Method of 
On- Rcafoning deduced from thoſe: Experiments. > Ne 
mend Vor. Il. JJC In 
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In the Year 1728, Dr. Boerbaave was elected a Member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in the room of Count Marg, 
deceaſed; andin April 1730, he was propoſed, and unanimouſ. 
ly elected a Member of the Royal Society at London. _ 
About Aug 1722, Dr. Boerhaave had a ſevere Fit of 11. 
neſs, another in 1727, and being, as it were, threatned with x 
Relapſe in 1729, he reſigned his Profeſſorſhip; of Botany and 
Chemiſtry. This gave Occaſion to his excellent Declamation 
in Anguſi 28, in which he recounts, next to the Favours of Pro- 
vidence, many Inſtances of Friendſhip which had contributed 
to the Happineſs of his Life, and exprofling the Satisfaction and 
Pleaſure attending his Endeavours to promote the Knowledge of 
thoſe uſeful Sciences which had ſo much employed his Studie 
which he hoped had been attended with ſome Succeſs, 

His eighth, and laſt Oration he delivered, Feb. 8, 1731, on 
laying down his Rectorſhip. In this he endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate, that a real Attention to Nature, in obſerving her Dictates 
and following her Example, is the ſole Foundation of Merit in 
a Phyſician, and entitles him to the higheſt#Honours in his 
Profeſſion ; and that the Art of healing is never more ſucceſsful, 
than when directed by Nature. No Profeſſor was ever attend- 
ed in public and private Lectures, by ſo great a Number of Stu- 
dents from ſuch different and diſtant Parts, for ſo many Years 
ſucceſſively, and few ever acquired ſuch univerſal Efteem. He 
was remarkable in his Addreſs to Senior Phyſicians, and in hi 
Courteſy to the Reſt ; his Action in delivering his Lectures was 
both expreſſive and engaging, and, being without AﬀeQation, 
it ſeemed the Gift of Nature, rather than the Acquiſition of 
Art. His Manner of explaining Things was ſimple, methodi- 
cal, and exact, as well as ſuited to the Dignity of his Subject. 
In the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, he had no Reſpect to 
Perſons; nor Was ever awed into unworthy Compliances by 
the Frowns of the Great. He was always -modeſt without 
Meanneſs, and ſteady without Rudeneſs. He neither ſwerved 
from Juſtice himſelf, nor connived at it in others. By the Ve- 
neration of his Countenance, blended with Sweetneſs, by Le- 
nity without Softneſs, . and by an Acquaintance with the Civil 
Law of his Country, he became an Ornament to Magiftracy it- 
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Life, he was no leſs amiable in private Converſation, ſeldom 


making his own Works, or Affairs, the Subject of Diſcourſe. 


In Friendſhip, he was ſincere, conſtant, ai affectionate: He 


was communicative without Conceitedneſs; and zealous, though 
diſpaſſionate, in contending for the Truth; and ſo unmoved by 


Detraction as to ſay, © The Sparks of Calumny will be pre- 


ſently extinct of themſelves, unleſs you blow them. 


The latter Part of his Life was chiefly ſpent at his Country 


Seat, where his Garden was ſtored with all curious exotic and 
native Plants: Theſe he eſteemed his greateſt Riches, and the 
Study of their Nature his greateſt Pleaſure, His cloſe Attention 
thereto was thought to haſten his Death : After frequent Inter- 
vals of Illneſs, he died the 23d of September 1738, with that 
Calmneſs and Serenity of Mind which reſults from doing Good, 
and the Hopes of divine Favour, near Seventy Years of Age. 

He wrote, and publiſhed many uſeful Tracts in Mechar: ics, 
on Chemiſtry, Plants, Medicine, &c. (a Liſt of which are pre- 
fixed to his Elements . of Chem! try) which were printed from 

1701 to 1728. 


The LIFE of Joux FxRIND. 


OHN FREIND, a learned Phyſician, Chemiſt, and Hiſtorian, 
] was born in the Year 1675 at Croton in Northamptonſhire, of 
which Place his Father was Rector, a Man of Learning, Piety, 
and Integrity, who, obſerving the promiſing Genius of his Son, 
ſent him early to Weſiminſter School, and put him under the Care 
of the celebrated Mr. Buſby, where he made a conſiderable Pro- 


* 


greſs in Learning, and was from thence elected to Chriſi- Church 


College in Oxford in the Year 1690, and ſoon after publiſhed a 
Greek Oration of Demoſthenes, which was well received. 
fe read, with great Attention, the Greet Poets, Orators, and 
Hiſtorians of Antiquity, in order to render himſelf a perfect 
Maſter of the Greef Language, and to acquire a Facility in La- 
in Verſe as well as Proſe, He then began to apply him- 


41 4 1 ſelf 


| . verſe Profeſſions. 
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ſelf to the Study of Phyſic, and his firſt Care was to di 


thoroughly the true and rational Principles of natural Philoſo. 


phy, Chemiſtry, and Anatomy, to which he added a ſufficient 


Acquaintance with the Mathematics. The firſt public Speci. 


men he gave of his great Abilities was in the Year 1699, when 
he wrote a Letter to Sir Hans Sloane concerning an Hydrocepha. 
lus, or Watry-head; and, in 1701, another Letter to the ſame 
Gentleman, in Latin, of ſome. extraordinary Caſes attendin 

Convulſions, which ſeized People at that Time in Oxfordſhire 
which, made great Noiſe in England from its malignant Nature: 
In which our Author ſhewed great Penetration, and communi. 


cated his Sentiments with much Approbation and Uſefulneſs, 
which are printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 256, 


September 1699, and No. 270 in 1701. | 
Being now well known and diſtinguiſhed among the Facul. 
ty, he began to meditate larger Works, read the Writings of 


Barelli, Baglivi, Pitcairne, and Keille, nk with ſome Succeſs, 


attempted to introduce the moſt conciſe and certain Method of 
inveſtigating medical Truths than had been known beforetime, 
and he reſolved to apply it to the moſt important Subjecks in 
| which the Learned were not agreed: For this Purpoſe, in 1703, 
he publiſhed his Emmenelogia : Which has been eſteemed an 
excellent Performance, admirable for the Beauty of its Stile, 
the elegant Diſpoſition of its Parts, the wonderful Succinctneſe, 
and, at the ſame Time, Perſpicuity of the Whole. 


In the Year 1704, he was choſen Profeſſor of Chemiſtry in 
the Univerſity of Oxford, and the Year after, for farther Im- 
provement, he attended the Earl of Peterborough in his Expe- 
dition to Spain, as a Phyſician to the Army, where he conti 
nued two Years; thence made his Tour of Itah, and went to 
Rome to view the Antiquities and conſult with the Learned in di- 
On his Return to England in 1707, he 
| found the Character of his illuſtrious Patron very rudely treated, 
which induced him, from a Spirit of Gratitude, to undertake 
his Defence, which underwent ſeveral Impreſſions and Gd Ho- 
210ur to his Cheracter. 8 
5 In Jah, 1707, he was created a Doctor in Phyſic by Diplms 


4nd 3 in 1709, he publiſhed his chemical e in which al. 
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moſt all the Operations of Chemiſtry are reduced to their 
nue Principles and Laws of Nature. Theſe Lectures are de- 
dated to Sir Iſaac Newton. They were attacked by ſome Ger- 
nan Philoſophers, who were ſome what alarmed at the new Prin- 
ciples : To which Dr. Fremd publiſhed an Anſwer in the Phib-. 
ſo bical 7. ranſatt1ons in Latm; but both the Pieces have been. 
fince publiſhed in Engliſb. 

In the Year 1712, he was elected a Member of the Royal | 
Heiety, and the ſame Year attended the Duke of Ormond into 
Flanders as his Phyſician, and returned to London in 1714, 
where he reſided for ſome Years, applying himſelf with gone 
Aſiduity to the Diſcharge of his Profeſſion. | 

In 1716, he was chaſen a Member of the College of Phy- 
ſcians, and publiſhed ſeveral valuable Pieces in that Science, 
though it occaſioned ſome Diſputes amongſt the Learned at that 
Time: The Diſputes were conducted with much Decency and 
apparent Uſefulneſs. 

March the 7th, 1717, he read the Gu] //lonian Lecture in the 
College of Phyſicians ; and on the 18th of Oclober, 1720, pro- 
nounced the Anniverſary Lecture before that learned Body, 
which was afterwards publiſhed and highly applauded. | 

In 1722, he was elected a Burgeſs in Parliament for Laun- 
fin in Cormwall, and acted in that Station, as a Senator, with 
that Freedom and Regard to the Intereſt of his Country as Was 
both natural and honourable. 

About this Time he was ſuppoſed to have a Hand in Atterbury, 
the Biſhop of Roche/er's Plot, and was thereupon ſent to the 
Tower, March 15, 1722-3: He continued a Priſoner there till 
the 21ſt of June following, when he was bailed by Dr. Mead, 
Dr. Hulſe, Dr, Levet, and Dr. Hale; and in November follow- 
Ing was diſcharged from his Recognizance. | 

The Leiſure afforded him by this Confinement was not ſo 
diſturbed by Uneaſy Thoughts as to divert him from thoſe Stu- 
dies which were agreeable to his Abilities and Profeſſion; but 
he wrote there another Letter to Dr. Mead on the Subject of the 
small Pox His Hiſtory of Phyſic, from the Time of 
Calm to the Beginning of the XVIth Century. This Work. 


yas juſtly eſteemed a laborious and maſterly Performance. 
Soon 
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Soon after he obtained his Liberty, he was made Phyfician to plex 
the Prince of Wales, and, upon that Prince's Acceſſion to the = 
Throne, he became, Phyſician to the Queen, who honour ” 
him with a large Share of her Confidence and Eſteem. But by wn 
did not enjoy this Favour long, for he died of a Fever the 26th 0 
of Fuly, 1728, in the 52d Year of his Age. 1 = 
Their Majeſties expreſſed the utmoſt Concern at his Death, G 
and, in Conſideration of his Merit, ſettled a Penſion upon his t : 


Widow, who took Care of the Education of his only Son, i . 
He was buried at Hitcham in Buckinghamſhire, where a Monu- * 
ment was erected to his Memory. Several Gentlemen have at. 18 
tempted his Character. Dr. James Keille ſpeaks of him as « ; l 
Maſter of Writing and Teaching ſcarcely to be equally” Tru 
Foreign Phyſicians and Philoſophers, as Hoffman, Helvetius 


. Hecquet, and Boerhaave have ſpoke of him with great Venen- W 
tion: But Dr. Edward Wilmot more fully Characterizes him as very 


a deep Philoſopher, a learned Phyſician, an elegant Writer, kay 
an Ornament to Society, and, to the utmoſt of his Power, the 
Friend of Mankind. | T 


The LIFE of BRRNNARD Ds FoxTenziu, , 


ERNARD DE FoNTENELLE, a celebrated French Author, ledge 
was born in France about the Year 1655 : He wrote on man 
Subjects of Tragedy in his younger Years, of polite Literature "= 
and Philoſophy in maturer Life, but was chiefly famous as a ll Yea; 
florid Eulogiſt. Some of his Productions of the firſt Kind 
were wrote before he was Twenty Years of Age, viz. Theti 
and Peleus, Æneas and Lavinia. About the Year 1680, he 
| wrote ſeveral other Pieces in the tragic Way, in ſome of which, ; 
it is ſaid, he diſcovered a Genius and Profoundneſs of Thought T] 
ſuperior to his other Works. In his poetical Performances, and il 
Dialogues of the Dead, the Spirit of Voiture was diſcerned, but Il 
more extended and philoſophical, His Treatiſe on the Plura- F 
lity of Worlds is a Work ſingular in its Kind: His Deſign Hs! 
therein was to preſent that Part of Philoſophy in a gay and 
1 | pleaſing 
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fleaſing Dreſs. He likewiſe wrote an entertaining Piece, 
which, though chiefly extracted from Yandale's Oracles, in Pur- 
ſit of whoſe Scheme of exploding the Oracles for Human 
Impoſtures, he treated of ſome tender Points in ſuch Manner, 

which, though he diſplayed an accurate Genius, raiſed him 
ome Enemies; and he found, ſays Voltaire, how dangerous it 


is for a Man, though in the Right, to differ in Opinion from 


thoſe whoſe Judgment receives a Sanction from Authority. 

He now applied himſelf to Geometry and Natural Philoſo- 
phy; nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in the Study of theſe Sciences, 
than he had been in that of polite Literature. In this Part of 
his Life, he obtained much eſteem and Applauſe, and was ap- 
pointed- perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, which 
Truſt he diſcharged for more than Forty Years with general 
Approbation. — His Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences often 
throws a great Light upon their Memoirs, which are generally 
very obſcure; but, at the ſame Time, it abounded with ſuch 
beautiful Flowers of Language : as rendered them more juftly 
admired. 

The Elogies which he ſpoke on the deceaſed Members of the 
Academy have this peculiar Merit, that they excite a Reſpect 
for the Sciences as well as for the Author; and, upon the 
whole, he was looked upon as the great Maſter of the Art of 
teaching abſtracted Sciences in a Manner that made their Study 
a once eaſy and agreeable: Nor are any of his other Works 
void of Merit. All theſe natural Parts were aſſiſted by a Know- 
ledge of the Languages and Hiſtory, and. he certainly excelled 
many Men of Learning who have not had the Gift of Inven- 
ton. He died in the Year 1756, ſomewhat more than 100 
Years of Age. 


The 7 LIFE 4 Sir Hans SLOANE, Bart. 


* Hans Sloane, an eminent PayGcien and Naturalift, and 
Founder of the Brizifh Muſzum, was of Scottiſh Extrattions : 
His F — Alexander Than, being at the Head of that Colony 
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of Scots which King James I. ſettled in the North of Ireland 
where our Author was born at Aultlagh, April 16, 1660, he 
very early diſcovered a ſtrong Inclination to the Study of Natu- 

ral Hiſtory, which being encouraged by a ſuitable Education, 

he applied thoſe Hours which Youth are apt to fquander away 
in trifling Amuſements to the Study of Nature, and the Admi. 
ration of her Works. At the Age of fixteen he was ſeized with 
a ſpitting of Blood, which interrupted the regular Courſe of his 
Studies for near three years ; he had, however, learned enough 
of Phyſic to know that Malady could not be ſuddenly cured, 
and his Prudence directed him to abſtain from Wine and other 
inflammatory Liquors ; and obſerving a ſtrict Temperance 
and Abſtinence, which he eſteemed the beſt Preſervatives that 
Nature has vouchſafed to Mankind, he was enabled to prolong 
his Life beyond the ordinary Age of Man. Soon after his Re- 

covery, in a good Degree, from this Attack, his Defire of 
perfecting himſelf in the ſeveral Branches of Phyſic (which he 
had choſen for his Profeſſion) led him to London, and upon his 
Arrival here he entered himſelf as a Pupil to the great Stafim, 
an excellent Chemiſt bred under the illuſtrious Stahl, by whoſe 
Inſtructions he gained a very conſiderable Knowledge of the 
Compoſition and Preparation of 'the different Medicines of that 
Kind: At the fame Time, he ſtudied Botany at Chelſea, and 
likewiſe affiduouſly attended the public Lectures of Anatomy 
and Phyſic in London, and, in ſhort, neglected nothing that had 
any Relation to his Profeſſion. But his more diſtinſtuiſh- 

ing Talent and Merit was that of a Naturaliſt, and it was this 
Part of his Character that introduced him early into an Acquain- 

tance with two the moſt eminent Perſons of the Age in that 
Science, viz. Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Ray, and he was very care- 
ful to improve their Friendſhip, by communicating to them eve- 
ry ſtriking Object of Curioſity and Uſe that fell under his Ob- 
ſervation, often exciting their Wonder and engaging their Ef- 
teem, which continued til} their Death: After about four 


' Years cloſe Application to Study in 2 Mir. Slane reſoli- 
ed upon viſiting foreign Countries for his farther Improvement, 
and with that View he firſt ſet out for France, accompanied with 
two other Students, one of them Sir Tancred Robinſon : this 


was about the Year 168 3: He was elegantly entertained y 
the 
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the famous Mr. Lemery, a Chemiſt, in his Way to Paris; and 
an his Return he obliged Mr. Lemery with thoſe four different 
Kinds of Phoſporus, of which, till then, he had never the Op- 
portunity of ſeeing. — Mr. Sloane ſpent his Time at Paris, 
nuch in the ſame Manner as he had done before in England; he 
attended the Hoſpitals 3 heard the Lectures of Meſſrs. Tourneſort, 
Du Verney, and other eminent Maſters; viſited the Learned of 
every Faculty, who received him with particular Marks of Fa- 
your, _— (Mr. Tournefort was one of thoſe celebrated French 
Botaniſts who made a moſt curious Collection of Plants, and 
wrote a Hiſtory of them, and with whom Mr. Slaane had ſuch 
connections that were very much for his Improvement and his 
Honour: And Monſ. Du Verney, that famous Anatomiſt at Pa- 
715, who began very early to Study the natural Hiftory of Ani- 
mals, and, at Jength, by ſeveral Steps, became intimately ac- 
quainted with the human Frame, ſo as not only to be choſen a 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and publiſhed a curious 
Piece on the Organ of hearing; but was advanced to be a Fu- 
tor to the Dauphin, and had many diſtinguiſhing Favours both 
from his Majeſty and the Royal Academy, to which learned Body 
he bequeathed his valuable Collection, at his Deceaſe.) 
From Paris our Author went to Montpelier, and having received 
Letters of Recommendation from Mr. Tournefort, he found an. 
caly Acceſs to all the learned Men of that Province, particular- 
ly to Mr. Magnel, whom he always accompanied in his botani- 
al Excurſions about the Neighbourhood of that City, where 
he beheld, with Pleaſure and Admiration, the Productions of 
Nature in that happy Climate; and he learned, under the In- 
truttions of Mr, Magnol, to claſs them in their proper Order. 
Having found an ample Field for Contemplation entirely ſuited . 
to his Taſte, he took Leave of his two Companions, whom a 
Curioſity of different Kind led into Italy, and he betook him- 
elf for one whole Year to make a Collection of Plants in that 
Province, and then took a Tour through Languedoc with the 
fame View, and, paſſing through Tholouſe and Bourdeauæx, re- 
turned again to Paris, where he made a ſhort Stay, and ſet out 
for England in the latter End of the Year 1684, with an Intent 
toſettle in his Profeſſion : upon his Arrival at London he made it 
bis firſt Buſineſs. to viſit his two illuſtrious Friends, Mr. Ray 
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and Mr. Boyle, in order to communicate to them the Diſcoye. 
ries he had made abroad; but Mr. Ray being retired into E 
he ſent him a valuable Preſent of foreign Plants and Seeds, wich 
were the more acceptable to him' as he had deſcribed many of 
them in his Hiſtoria Plantarum on the Credit of other Author, 
He continued this moſt agreeable Intercourſe with Mr. Rey til 
his Death, as before mentioned, which was in the Year 1 1706, 
About this Time our Author became acquainted with the cel. 
brated Dr. Sydenham, who ſoon contracted ſuch a warm Aﬀec. 
tion for him, that he took him into his Houſe, and recom. 
mended him in the moſt earneſt Manner to his Patients. 

He had not been long in London before he was recommend. 
ed by Dr. Lifter, as a proper Member of the Roya! Scciety, and, 
being approved, was accordingly elected, January the 21 fol 
lowing And that Year, viz. 1685, he communicated (:yeri 
Curioſities to that Society, and continued to deliver many other 
curious Obſervations from Time to Time. | 

In 1687, he was choſen a Fellow of the College of Phyſician 
in London. Dr. Tancred Robinſon returning this Year, 
they both communicated to the Royal Society ſome e of 
the Plant called the Star of the Earth, confirmed by Quotation 
from other Writers, and ſome Experiments of its Efficacy i in 
curing the Bite of a mad Dog. 

The ſame Year, our Author, in the Purſuit of farther Knoy- 
Jedge of this Kind, accepted the Offer of Chriſtopher- Duke of 
Albemarle, to go with him as his Phyſician to Jamaica, wheredf 
he was appointed Governor, and accordingly embarked at Pi. 
mouth, September the 12th, and arrived the 19th of December, 
Here a new Field was opened for freſh Diſcoveries in natura 
Productions: The medical World, however, had been de- 
prived of the Uſe of it had not our Author, by indefatigable 
Application, converted, as it were, his Minutes into Hours, 
The Duke of Albemarle dying almoſt as ſoon as he landed, and 
the Ducheſs his Conſort, determining to return to England as 
ſoon as poſſible, the Doctor could not entertain a Thought of 
leaving her in Diſtreſs. He improved all his Time in making 
Collections of.-natural Curioſities, inſomuch, that though bis 
whole Stay at Famaica was ſcarce Fifteen Months, yet he brought 
jogether | ſuch a prodigious Number of Plants and woes vaturl 
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Ratities; as greatly ſurprized his Friends at his Return. Mr. 


Ray ſays, When I ſaw that Gentleman's Stock of dried 
plants, collected in Jamaica and ſome of the Caribbee Iſlands, I 


was aſtoniſhed at the Number of the capillary Kind, not think- 


ing there had been ſo many to be found in the Indie. 

On his Arrival at Landon he applied himſelf to the Practice of 
Phyſic, and ſoon became ſo eminent, that he was choſen 
Phyſician to Chriſt's Hoſpital on the 17th of Ogober 1694, 
which he held ' till the Year 1730, and then, on Account of his 
great Age and many Infirmities, he found it neceſſary to reſign. 
What is ſingular, and deſerves the higheſt Commendation, is, 
that though he received the appointed Salary of that Office 


punctually, becauſe he would not introduce a bad Preſident, yet ' 


he conſtantly applied the Money to the Relief of thoſe who were 
the greateſt Objects of Compaſſion in that Hoſpital. 


He had been elected Secretary to the Royal Society the 3oth of 


November, 1693, and entered upon the Buſineſs of that Office 
by reviving the Publication of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
which had been omitted for ſome Time, and of which he con- 
tinued the Editor *till the Year 1712, and the Volumes publiſh- 
e in this Period are Proofs of his Induſtry, many of the Pieces 
contained being written by himſelf. In the Interim, he publiſh- 
ed his Catalogus Plantarum, que in Inſula Jamaica, ſponte prove- 
munt, & c. cen prodromi Hiftorie naturalis, Pars Prima, which 
he dedicated to the Royal Society, and College of Phyſicians. 
The firſt Volume was publiſhed in 1707, but the Second not 
till c725 ; by this very uſeful, as well as magnificent Work the 


Materia Medica was enriched with a great Number of excellent 


Drugs, not known before : A more particular Account of which 
the Reader may ſee in the Doctor's Life, Biagraphia Britannica, 
Vol. VI. Part. I. but will exceed the Limits of this Work. 
At the ſame Time, he laid the Plan of a Diſpenſatory 
where the Poor might be furniſhed, at prime Coſt, with ſuch 
Remedies as their ſeveral Maladies ſhould require, which be 


aſterwards, with the Aſſiſtance of the Preſident, and other Mem- 


bers of the College of Phyſicians, carried into Execution. 
Our Author's Thirſt for natural Knowlege ſeems to have 


commenced with his Being;' and his Cabinet of Rarities be- 
gan with his very early Years, which he was continually en- 
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riching by the Search of ſome, and the Purchaſe of every othe 
natural Curioſity brought to him: But even this Collection xc. 
quired but ſlow Additions *till the Augmentation it received þ 
the Death of Milliam Courton, Eſq; a Gentleman who had en. 
ployed all his Time, and the greateſt Part of his Fortune, in 
collecting Rarities, and who bequeathed the whole to Sir Hey 
on Condition of his paying a few Debts and Legacies, which 
our Author faithfully performed. 

In 1708, the Doctor was elected a foreign Member of the 
Royal Academy at Paris, an Honour ſo much the more regarded 
as we were then at War with France, and the Queen's Conſent 
was neceſſary to the Acceptance of it: And, in Proportion 23 
his Credit roſe among the Learned, his Practice increaſed among 
Perſons of the higheſt Rank; Queen Ann frequently conſulting 
him im her laſt Mb. and was bleeded by him. 

Soon after the Acceſſion of King George I. to the Throne, 
Apr 1, 1716, the King created the Doctor a Baronet, an he- 
reditary Title of Honour, to which no Engliſb Phyſician had 
ever before arrived; and, at the ſame Time, made him Phy- 
ſician-General to the Army, which 1 n *till his Majeſty 
Deceaſe, 1727. 

Upon che Acceſſion of George II. to the Throne, he was ap- 
pointed Phylician in Ordinary to his Majefty, and preſcribed for 

the Royal Family till his Death: He was particularly favoured 
by Queen — who placed the greateſt Confidence in his 
Judgment: In the Interim, he had been choſen unani- 
mouſly one, of the Elects of the College of Phyſiciam, June 1, 
171, and was elected Preſident of that College Sept. 30, 1719, 
in which Station he continued 16 Years, and. gave the ſtrongeſt 
Proofs of his Zeal and Aſſiduity in the Diſcharge of that Truſt, 
ſupporting the Intereſt and Credit of that Body by many liberal 
Diſburſements. 

He diſcovered the fame Spirit of Generoſity to other learned 
Societies : He no ſooner purchaſed the Manor of Che/ ſea, than 
| he gave the Company of Apothecaries the entire Freehold of 
their botanical | Garden, in 1721, on Condition only, that they 


. ſhould prefent t to the Royal Society fifty new Plants annually, till 


the Number ſhould amount to 2000. He likewiſe gave ſeveral 


Donations for the Improvement of this Garden, the Situation of 
| which, 
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' which, on the Banks of the Thames, and near the Capital, was 


ſuch as rendered it peculiarly uſeful in two Reſpects, wiz. 1. by 


producing the moſt rare medicinal Plants, and 2, by ſerving as 
an excellent School to young Botaniſts, an Advantage which he 
himſelf had drawn from it in the early Part of Life. 

The Death of Sir Iſaac Newton, in 1727, made Way for the 
Advancement of Sir Hans to the Preſidency of the Royal Society. 
He had long been Vice-Preſident, and frequently fat in the Chair 
for that great Man ; and, by his long Continuance with that 
learned Body, had contraRed a great Friendſhip for it; fo that 
he, on ſome Occation, ſubſcribed 100 Guineas, and likewiſe 
cauſed a curious Buſt of King Charles II. to be ſet up in the 
Great Hall where they meet. He was alſo an Inſtrument in 
procuring Sir Godfrey Copley's Benefaction of a Medal of Five 
Guineas, as an honorary Preſent to him that ſhould annually 
communicate the beſt Experiments to that Society, 

Being now placed at the Head of it, he laid aſide the Thoughts 


of all further Promotions, and applied himſelf wholly to the 


Study and Diſcharge. of his reſpective Offices, which were not a 
few, nor of ſmall Importance, to Wen an able Phyſician 
the high Opinion conceived of him; to improve his own 
Knowledge in natural Philoſophy and communicate it to others; 
to enlarge his Collection of valuable Curiofities, by Cor- 
reſpondence at home and abroad : With theſe and other 
laudible Purſuits he employed his Time, his Talents, and his 
Fortune, from the Year 1727 to 1740, when at the Age of 
Eighty, he choſe a more retired Life; reſigned the Preſidency, 
though againſt the Inclination of the Royal Society, who after- 
wards choſe Martin Folkes, Eſq; to ſucceed him, and, in a pub- 
lc Aſſembly, thanked him for the great and eminent Service he 
had done them, and defired Permiſſion to retain his Name as a 
Member of their Council fo long as he ſhould live. 

In the Month of January, 1741, he began to remove his Li- 


brary and Cabinet of Rarities, from his Houſe at Blaomſbury to 


that at Chelſea, aud retired thither the 12th of ay to enjoy the 
Tranquility of a well ſpent Life. He did not, however, paſs 
his Life in that Solitude which excludes Men from Society and 
Uſefulneſs : He received the Viſits of Perſons of Diſtinction, 

| learned 
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learned Foteigners and Natives: The Royal F amily ſome. 
times did him the Honour. But what was more to his Praiſe 
he never refuſed Admittance, or giving Advice to the Poor: 
And that he might be more extenſively uſeful, he publiſhed 
many valuable Receipts for Diſtempers in the Eyes, for the Bits 
of a mad Dog, &c. and directed to a proper Regimen under 


| theſe and other Diſorders. 


Hitherto the great Temperance and Self. Government of Sir 


| Hans had preſerved him from feeling many of the Infirmities of 


old Age; but in his ninetieth Year he began to complain of 
Pains, and grew ſenſible of an univerſal Decay; but was often 
heard to ſay, that the Approach of Death brought no Terron 


with it, that he had long expected the Stroke, and was ready 


to receive it whenever the great Author of his Being ſhould think 
fit. The long expected Moment arrived, after only three Days 
Illneſs, January 11, 1752. He was interred on the 18th at 
Chelſea, in the ſame Vault with his Lady: The Solemnity was 
attended by a great Concourſe of People of all Ranks. His 
Funeral Sermon was preached by Zachary Pearce, then Biſhop of 
Bangor, who forebore to enlarge on the exalted Qualities of the 
Deceaſed, by Reaſon of an expreſs Prohibition received from the 
Mouth of the Deceaſed a little before his Death. Such was 
his Humility, that he thought it a Degree of Profanation to 
debaſe, with the Praiſes of human . the Pulpit, 
which ſhould be devoted to diſplay to Men the Greatneſs of the 
Supreme Being, and to inſtruct them in his Laws. — dit 
Hans Sloans married, in 1695, Elizabeth, Daughter of Alder- 

man Langley of London, who died in 1724, by whom he had one 
Son .and three Daughters. The Writer of bis Eloge 
having obſerved that the Perſon of Sir Hans was tall and well 


proportioned, likewiſe adds, that his Manners were eaſy, free, 
and engaging; that his Converſation was ſprightly, familiar, 


and obliging ; that nothing could equal his Courteſy to Stran- 
gers, he being always ready on the leaſt Notice to ſhew and ex- 
plain to them his whole Cabinet, particularly to his Brethren of 
the Royal Society, who thought fit to viſit him. His Death was 
great Loſs to many, eſpecially to the Poor, to whom he wasa 


liberal Benefactor. He was a Governor to almoſt every Holpi 
tal in and about London, to each of which he gave 100/. in his 
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Life- time, 1 conſiderable more at his Death. He was ex- 
tremely ſollicitous left his Cabinet of Rarities, which he had 
taken ſo much Pains to collect, ſhould be again diffipated at his 
Death, and yet, not willing that fo large a Share of his Fortune 
ſhould be loſt to his Family, and at the ſame Time deſirous that ; 
his Countrymen ſhould enjoy the Pleaſure and Advantage of his 
Collection; he therefore bequeathed it to the Public, on Con- 
dition that 20,0001. ſhould be made good by Parliament to his 
Family, 2 Sum which, though large i in Appearance, was ſcarce 
more than the intrinſic Value of the Gold and Silver Medals, 
the Ores and precious Stones found in it: There were, beſides 
his Library conſiſting of more than 50,000 Volumes, 347 of 
which were illuſtrated with Cuts finely engraved and coloured 
from Nature, 3566 Manuſcripts, and a great Number of rare 
and curious Books. The Parliament accepted the Legacy, 
and fulfilled the Conditions : The Act for this Purpoſe, which 
paſſed in 1753, is entitled, «© An Aci for the Purchaſe of the Mu- 
ſeum, or Collection of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. and of the Harleian 
Collection of MSS, and for procuring one general Repoſitory far the 
better Reception, and more convenient Uſe of the ſaid Collection, and 
if the Cottonian Library, and Additions thereto,” In purſuance | 
of this Act, the Sum of 300,000 was raiſed by Lottery, which 
abundantly enabled the Parliament to compleat their whole De- 
gn; according to which, beſides the required Sum of 20, oool. 
paid for Sir Hans's Collection, the Harleian MSS. were purchaſ- 
ed at the Rate of 10, ooo. that magnificent Edifice called Mon- 


tague Houſe in Ruſſelt ſtreet, Bloomſbury, was alſo purchaſed at the 


Rate of 10,000/. To this Houſe, not only the two laſt men- 
tioned Collections, but the Cotton Library with all the Addi- 
tions thereto, including that of Arthur Edwards of Hanover- 
ſſuare, bequeathed by his Will in 1738, were removed. By 
the ſaid Act, ſundry great Officers of State, and Biſhops for the 
Time being, are appointed Truſtees, and incorporated by the 
Name of Truſtees for the Britiſh Muſeum; and any deputed 
Number of theſe, not leſs than three, have a Power to chuſe 


. Officers, or make any other neceſſary Regulations, 30,0007. 


being placed out to Intereſt in the public Funds towards the 
Payment of Salaries, &c. The whole Collection being placed 
in proper Order, the Muſæum was opened for public Uſe in 


1759, 
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17 59, when ſeveral Statutes and Rules relating to the Inſpec. 
tion and Uſe of it were publiſhed by Order of the Truſtees: 
The Subftance of which is as follows? - 


The Muſeum will be kept open every Day except Seterdy, 
Sunday, Chriſimas- day, and one Week after; one Week after 


Eaſler- day and Whit- Sunday; Good- Friday, and every public Faſt 


and Thankſgiving-day, from IX in the Morning to III in the Af. 


ternood; but on Mondays and Fridays in May, June, July and 


Auguft, from IV. to VIII in the Afternoon. 

Per ſons deſirous 10 ſee the Muſzum muſt, in Writing, gie in 
their Names, Condition, and Places of Abode, who will have 
Tickets delivered them appointing the Day and Hour when they 
will be admitted, which are at IX, X, XI, or XII in the Morn— 
ing; and at IV or V in the Afternoon, on thoſe Days in which 
the Muſæum is opened: At that Time they are to be attended 
by proper Officers in the reſpective Apartments, who will give 
the Spectators proper Information — to the Part of the 
Collection under his Care. 

That the Spectators may view the whole A in a regu- 
lar Order, they will firſt be admitted to ſee the Manuſcripts and 
Medals, then the natural and artificial Productions, and after- 
wards the printed Books, one Hour allowed to the ſeveral Com- 
panies, ſo that the whole may be viewed in three Hours, 

If any Perſon come after the Hour marked in his Ticket, but 
before the three Hours are expired, he may, if he defires it, 
be permitted to join the Company appointed for the ſame Hour 
on his removing into another Department. 

Any Perſon may apply for a Ticket in the Manner above- 
mentioned, as often as he pleaſes, provided that no one Perſon 
have Tickets at the ſame Time for more oye than one. 

No Children will be admitted. 

No Officer, or Servant, muſt take wp . Reward, or 
Gratuity. 

With Regard to Perſons who defire to make Uſe of the Muſeum fir 
| Study: No one will be admitted but by Leave of the Truſtees, 
or of the Committee, and that for ſix Months only, without 
freſh Application : The Names of ſuch Perſons, with the Dates 
of the Orders and their Duration, will be entered in a Book. ö 
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A large convenient Room is alotted, in which they may ſit 
ind read or write without Interruption, during the Time the 
Muſeut: is kept open: A proper Officer attends in the Room. 
Tuey muſt give Notice in Writing the Day before, what 
Book or Manuſcript they deſire to peruſe the Day following, 
which will be provided in readineſs to deliver to them, except 
1 few which the Truſtees do not permit to be carried out of the 
Room where they are depoſited, without ſpecial Leave. 

duch Perſons will be allowed to take one or more Extracts 
from any printed Book or MSS. the Tranſcriber muſt not 
lay the Paper on which he writes upon any Part of the Book 
or MSS he is uſing. 

Every Perſon intruſted with the Uſe of. any Book i is to deliver 
it to the proper Officer before he leaves the Room, who returns 
it to the Library, if done with, or places it in a Book- Caſe in 
the fame Room for his farther Uſe. 

Any Perſon engaged in a Work, who ſhall have Occaſion 
to make any drawing of any of the natural or artificial Produc- 
tions, or to examine it more carefully than can be done in the 
common Way of viewing the Muſæum, muſt apply to the 
Committee, who meet every other Friday at the Muſeum, 

No Part of the Collections belonging to the Muſæum muſt at 
any Time be carried out of the general Repoſitory, except 
Books, Charters, Deeds, or MSS, to be made uſe of in Evi- 
dence ; And theſe, when requeſted, muſt be carried and brought 
back by one of the under Librarians, or Aſſiſtants, on proper 
datisfation made him. 

And if any perſon ſhall behave | in an improper Manner, and 
contrary to the Rules preſcribed 'by the Truſtees, he is liable 
to be diſmiſſed from the' Muſeum, and not re· admitted. 


It is eaſy to perceive the Advantage that will reſult to the 
public from this immenſe Collection. To have Acceſs to ſuch 
2 Cabinet as this, is, in effect, to Men of Taſte, like making 
the Tour of the World, and having for their Tutor a Catalogue 
df 38 Volumes in Folio, and 8 in Quarto, containing a ſhort 
Deſcription of each Curioſity, with a Reference to the Authors 
vo treat of it more largely. 

4 X N. B. 
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NV B. His preſent Majeſty likewiſe, ſoon aſter his Acceſſion 
to the Throne, preſented. a large and valuable Collection of 
Books and MSS to the Muſeum, conſiſting of more than 
10,000 Volumes, chiefly relative to the Reign of King Charles 
I. the Inlerregnum, and the Wen of n Charks II. 
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EER VARIGNON, born at FS in CHAP in 1 1654, Was 

an Architect's Son, in middling_ Circumſtances. He had 
two Brothers, who followed their Father's Buſineſs, but him- 
ſelf was deſigned for the Church. 

In the Courſe of his Studies, uſual at College, 5 Acci- 
dents concurred: to- favour his natural achat to a Study 
which he aſſiduouſſy improved. | 
As Architects, and, ſometimes, the common | Maſons, know 
| how to make Dials, M r. Varignon ſoon obtained ſuch a Know- 
ledge of that Art as to gain a tolerable Livelihood. He learned 
the coarſe Part of the Work, which was all his Maſters could 
teach bim, but was apprehenſive that the whole depended up- 
on ſome general r but this only excited 2 ſeek. Un- 

eaſ! nels. 

One Day as he was attending a Courſe of Philoſophy among 
the Jeluits at Caen, looking over ſome Books for his 3 


ment, at a Book ſeller's "hes he met with an Euclid, He read 


a few Pages, at the Beginning, .and was not only delighted with 
the Order and Chain of Ideas, but with the Eaſe with which 
he comprehended them. How can'the Human Underſtanding 
but love that which bears Witneſs to its Powers? He brought 
the Book away with him, and was always pleaſed with it, for 
the ſame Reaſons that at firſt engaged his Attention to it. 
That eternal Uncertainty, ſophiſtical Embarraſment, un- 
profitable Obſcurity, and, frequently, Conceitedneſs, in School- 
Philoſophy, greatly contributed to make him reliſh the Clear- 
neſs, Connection, and Certainty of geometrical Truths, 


The Study of Geometry 0-0 him to the Works of Deſcartes, 
| and 


The Life of M. VARIONON. 
and there he was ſtruck with that new Light which has, from 
thence, ſpread itſelf through all the thinking World, * 


He abridged himſelf of the Neceſſaries of Life to purchaſe 
Books of this Kind, or rather conſidered them of that Num- 


ber, as indeed they ought to be. What contributed to heighten 


this Paſſion in him was, that he ſtudied in private; for his Re- 
lations, obſerving that the Books he ſtudied were not ſuch as 
were commonly uſed by others, ſtrongly oppoſed his Applica- 
tion to them. As there was a neceſſity for his being an Eccle- 
ſaſtic he continued his theological Studies, yet not entirely ſa- 
crifcing his favourite Study to them. 
He frequently diſputed in the philoſophical Claſſes, and ap- 
red an able Diſputant; his Underſtanding and Conſtitution 


deing both happily adapted for that Purpoſe; for on the one 


Hand his Reaſonings were clear and ſtrong, and on the other, 
his Cheſt was well ſormed; and he had an excellent Voice. 

At this Time the Abbe St. Pierre, who ſtudied Philoſophy in 
the ſame College, became acquainted with him. A Taſte, in 
common, for rational Subjects, whether Phyſics, or Metaphy- 
ics, and continual Diſputations, formed the Bonds of their 
Friendſhip. They were mutually ſerviceable to each other in 


the Subjects of their Enquiries.” Their Contrariety of Tem- 


pers formed à compleat and happy Mixture; one by «the 
boldneſs of his Ideas, fruitful Imagination, and the heat of his 
Reaſonings; and the other by a cloſe Examination, a ſcrupu- 


bus Exactneſs, and by a diſcreet ingenious Deliberation examin- 


ed every Thing. | 
The Abbe, to enjoy M. Varigon's Company with -greater 
Eaſe, lodged with him, and, growing more ſenfible of his- Me- 


nt, reſolved to give him a Fortune that he might completely 


purſue his Genius, and improve his Talent. Yet this Abbe, 
younger Brother of Normandy, had but an Income of eighteen 
Hundred Livres ; three-Hundred of which he aſſizned over to 
M. Varignon. This little, which was much with Reſpect to the 
Goodneſs of the Giver, was alſo much as to the Wants of the 
Receiver. The one found himſelf rich in what he ha received, 
and the other more ſo by what he had given. 


4X2 The 


| 5 by Geometry, not the Phils o/ophy, of Deſcartes is here to be un- 
erſtood. 
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The Abbe, perſuaded that he could not 'do better than to go 
to Paris to ſtudy Philoſophy, ſettled there, in 1686, with 1 
VJarignon, in the Suburb of St. Jacques. There each ſtudied his 
own Way; the Abbe, abandoning: tireſome uſeleſs Subtilities, 
. principally applied himſelf to the Study of Man, Manners, and, 
the Principles of Government; whilſt M. Farignm was 
wholly taken up with Mathematics. 

I, * who was their Countryman, often went to ſee them, and, 
ſometimes, ſpent two or three Days with them. They had 
alſo Room for a couple of Viſiters, who came from the ſame 
Province. We joined together with the greateſt Pleaſure, 
We were young, full of the firſt Ardour of Knowledge, ſtrong- 
ly united, and, what we were not then, perhaps, diſpoſed t to 
think ſo great a Happineſs, little known. M. Varignon, who 
had a ſtrong Conſtitution, at leaſt in his youth, ſpent whole 
Days in Study, without any Amuſement, or Recreation, ex- 
cept walking, ſometimes in fine Weather. I have heard him 
ſay, that the ſtudying after Supper, as he uſually did, he was 
often ſurpriſed to hear the Clock ftrike two in the Morning; 
and was much pleaſed, that four Hours Reſt were ſufficient to 
refreſh him. He did not leave his Studies with that Heavineſs 
that they uſually create; nor with that Wearineſs that a long 
Applicatior, might occaſion. He left off gay and lively, filled 
with Pleaſure and impatient to renew it. In talking of Geo- 
metry he would laugh ſo freely, that it ſeemed as if he had 
ſtudicd for Diverſion.” No Condition was ſo much to be envied 
as his; his Life, was a continual Enjoyment, and he entirely 
loved Quietneſs. Vet if one had looked for a happy man, it 
would have been natural to have ſearched far from him, and 
much above him; but it would not have been found except there. 

In the ſolitary Suburb of St. Facques, he did not miſs making 
a Connection with many learned Men, and the moſt illuſtrious, 
ſuch as du Hamel, du V. erney, de la Hire. Du Verney frequent- 
y aſked his Aſſiſtance in thoſe Part of Anatomy connected with 
Mechanics; they examined together the Poſitions of the Muſ- 
cles, and their Directions; and M. Varignon learned a good deal 
of Anatomy from M. Du Verney, which he repayed by the Ap- 
plication of mathematical Reaſoning to Anatomy. : 

l 


* Fontenelle, to whom we are indebted for this Lite. 
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At Length, in 1687, M. Vari gnon made himſelf known to the 
Publick by a Treatiſe on New Mechanics, dedicated to the Acade- 
my of Sciences. His Thoughts on this Subjects were, in Effect, 
really new. He diſcovered Truths and laid open their Sources, 


Things which at firſt appear inſeparable, but which are yet often 


divided. In this Work, as a Mechanic, he demonſtrated the 
Neceſſity of an Equilibrium, i in ſuch Caſes as it happens in, though 
the Cauſe of it is not exactly known. This is what A. Varig- 
1n hath diſcovered by the Theory of compound Movements; 
and i is what this Eflay turns upon. The eſſential Principles 
once diſcovered, the Verity of them flows with a lightful Eaſe 


into the Mind. The Connection is, at the ſame Time, very 


ſimple and cloſe; a View of their Production free and agreeable; 
and this Production being more legitimate in ſome Sort is alſo 
more fruitful. 

This new Treatiſe on Mechanics was greatly admired by the 
Geometricians, and procured the Author two conſiderable Places, 
one of Geometrician i in the Academy of Sciences, the other of Pro- 
feſſor of Mathematics in the College of Mazarine ; to which he 
was the firſt Perſon raiſed. | 

He was led by the natural Bent of his Genius to make dis ma- 
thematical Enquires as general as poſſible. A Landſkip cannot 
de properly ſaid to be ſeen when all its Parts have been viewed 
ſeparately, it muſt be contemplated from an Eminence where 
one Glance may unite a Variety of different Objects in a ſingle 
Group. The Caſe is juſt the fame with geometrical Truths, 
there are a great many to be ſeen diſperſed here and there with- 
out any Connection, but, in order to ſee them at one View, a 


Man is obliged to ſoar very high, and that requires both Labour 
and Addreſs. The general Rules of Algebra are the Eminences 


from whence the wide extended Country may be obſerved. 
Perhaps no Geometrician ever better knew, or has better ſhewn 
the Utility of theſe Rules than A. Jarignon. 


He therefore could not fail to catch eagerly at the Geome- 
try of [nfimte/imals as ſoon as it appeared in the World, it is 


conſtantly raiſing itſelf to the higheſt Point of View poſſible to 
the infinite, and there it takes in an infinite Extent of Space, 
With what Tranſport did he fee a new Geometry and new Plea- 
ſure ariſe ! when that beautiful and ſublime Method was attack- 

ed 
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502 Biocrarnia PullosoPHICA, 
ed in the Academy itſelf, (for it could not eſcape the Fate of 


all Innovations,) he became one of its moſt zealous Defenders, pa 
and in its Favour he put a Violence upon his natural Character, gre 
which abhorred all Contention. He ſometimes lamented to me, to 
that this Diſpute had interrupted him in his Inquiries into inte- Ye 
gral Calculation ſo far, that it would be difficult for him to re- Ins 
ſume his Diſquifition where he had diſcontinued it. He facti- wh 
ficed infiniteſimals to the Intereſt of infiniteſimals, and gave up a] 
the Pleaſure and Glory of making a farther Progreſs in them alg 
when called on by Duty to undertake their Defence. Fri 
Alf the printed Volumes of the Academy bear Witneſs to alo 

his Application and Induſtry. His Works are never detached wh 
Pieces, but complete Theories of the Laws of Motion, central reſ 
Forces, and the Reſiſtance of Mediums to Motion. In theſe he hac 
makes ſuch Uſe of his Rules, that nothing eſcapes him that has +. 
any Connection with the Subject he treats. Beſides the new thi 
diſcovered Truths, others are to be traced in them known be- M. 
fore, which, coming from a Variety of different Quarters, con- mo 
ſpire to prop his Syſtem. Theſe united form a Body and the Hy 
void Spaces which were left before are ſoon filled up. fin 
. Geometrical Certainty is by no Means incompatible with Re 
Obſcurity and Confuſion, and they are ſometimes ſo great that it e 
it is ſurpriſing a Geometrician ſhould not miſs his Way in ſo Sta 
dark and perplexing a Labyrinth. The Works of M. Varignon and 
never occaſion this diſagreeable Surpriſe, he makes it his chief it t 
Care to put every Thing in the cleareſt Light ; he does not as un] 
ſome great Men do, conſult his Eaſe by declining to take the Inc 
Trouble of being methodical, a Trouble much greater than | 
that of Compoſition itſelf ; he does not endeavour” to acquire a the 
Reputation for Profoundneſs, by leaving a great deal to be wn 
gueſſed by the Reader. Ne : Jet 
He was perfectly acquainted with the Hiſtory of Geometry. for 
He learned it not merely out of Curiofity, but becauſe he was W. 
deſirous of acquiring Knowledge from every Quarter. This ten 
hiſtorical Knowledge is, without Doubt, an Ornament in 2 nd 
Geometrician,. but it is an Ornament which is by no Means qui 
without its Utility. Indeed, it may be laid down as a Maxim, Th 
that the more different Ways the Mind is occupied in upon a - 


Subject, the more it improves, | 
Though 
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The Life of M. Vatienon. 503 
Though M. Farignor's Conſtitution did not ſeem eaſy to be im- 
paired, Aſſiduity and conſtant Application brought upon him a 
great Diſeaſe in 1705. Great Abilities are generally dangerous 
to the Poſſeſſors. He was fix Months in Danger, and three 
Years in a languid State, which proceeded from his Spirits be- 
ing almoſt entirely exhauſted: He told me, that ſometimes, 
when delirious with a Fever he thought himſelf in the Midft of 
2 Foreſt, where all the Leaves of the Trees were covered with 
algebraical Calulations. Condemned by his Phyſicians, his 
Friends and himſelf, to lay afide all Study, he could not, when 
alone in his Chamber, avoid taking up a Book of Mathematics, 
which he hid as ſoan as he heard any Body coming. He again 
reſumed the Attitude and Behaviour of a fick Man, and ſeldom 
had Occaſion to counterfeit. | 


In regard to his Character it ſhould be obſerved. that it was at 


this Time that a Writing of his appeared, in which he cenſured 
Mr. Wallis for having advanced that there are certain Spaces 
more that infinite, - which that great Geometrician aſcribes to 


Hyberbolas. He maintained, on the Contrary, that they were 
finite. The Criticiſm was ſoftened with all the Politeneſs and 


Reſpect imaginable ; but a Criticiſm it was, and he had wrote 
it only for himſelf. He let M. Carré ſee it, when he was in a 
State that rendered him indifferent about Things of that Kind, 
and he, influenced only by the Intereſt of the Sciences, cauſed 
it to be printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
unknown to the Author, who thus made an Attack againſt his 
Inclination. | 

He recovered from his Diſeaſe and languid Condition, but 
the Remembrance of what he had ſuffered did not make him 
more prudent for the future. The whole Impreſſion of his Pro- 
jd, for a new Syſtem of Mechanics, having been fold off, he 


formed a Deſign to. publiſh a ſecond Edition of it, or rather a 


Work entirely new, though upon the ſeme Plan, but more ex- 
tended ; ſo that the Name of Project could no longer ſuit with 
it. It would be eaſy to perceive how much Learning he had ac- 
quired in the Interval; but he often complained, that he wanted 


Time, though he was by no Means diſpoſed to loſe any. Fre- 


quent Viſits either of French or of F oreigners, ſome of whom 


went to ſee him that they might have it to ſay hey had tron 
him; 
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504 Biocrarnia Prtos6Pmica, 
him ; and others, to conſult him and improve by his Converſa- 
tion; Works of Mathematics, which the Authority of ſome, 
or the Friendſhip he had for others, engaged him to examine, 
and which he thought himſelf obliged to give the moſt exact Ac. 
count of; a literary Correſpondence with all the chief Geome- 
tricians of Europe, to whom he could ſend no Letters but ſuch 
as were learned and wrote with Car&; for a Man can no more 
neglect ſuch Friends than the Public; all this greatly hurted the 
Book he had undertaken to write. Thus a Man acquires Re- 
putation by having a great deal of leiſure Time, and he loſes 
this precious Leiſure as ſoon as he has acquired Reputation. 
Add to this, that his beſt Scholars, whether in the College of Ma- 
zarine of the Royal College, for he had a Profeſſor's Place in both, 
ſometimes defired private Lectures of him. The Pleaſure it 
gave him to ſee them deſire Inſtruction, his Zeal for the Mathe- 
matics, his Goodneſs of Heart, and his Propenſity rather to do 
more than Duty required of him than leſs, gave them this Right, 
and freed them from the Apprehenſion of carrying it too far. 
He ſighed for two or three Months of Vacation, for that was 
all the leiſure Time he had in the Yearz no ſooner were they 
come but he retired to the Country, where his Time was en- 
tirely his own, and every Day ſeemed quickly ended. 
Notwithſtanding his great Diſpoſition to Peace, at the latter 
End of his Life he was involved in a Conteſt. An Italian 
Monk, well verſed in Mathematics, attacked him upon Tan- 
gents and the Angle of Contact in Curves, ſuch as they are con- 
ceived in the Geometry of Infiniteſimals. He thought himſelf 
undet a Neceſſity of anſwering, though indeed all indifferent 
Perſons would have thought otherwiſe; I do not think I quit the 
Character of an impartial Hiſtorian when I aſſert that his Repu- 
tation ran no Riſk, but that was his tendereſt Part, or rather all 
his Senſibility was there; he anſwered by the laſt Memorial he 
ever gave the Academy, and the only one which turned upon a 
Diſpute. His pacific Diſpoſition was, however, diſcoverable 
even there; he did not, in it, name his Adverſary, who had 
named him every Moment, whom all the World knew, who 
did not conceal himſelf, and though Remonſtrances were made 
to him upon the Weakneſs and Superſtition of his Silence, he 


per ſiſted obſtinately to call him the Aggreſſor; true it is, he was 
not 


ra. 
me, 
ne, 
Ac- 
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Ne- 
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ſelf in order to recover his Breath. 
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hot quite ſo tender of the falſe Reaſonings which he called by 
their true Name. 

In the two laſt Years. of his Life, he was attacked with a 
Rheumatiſmi Which was ſeated in the Muſcles of his Breaſt ; 
he could not walk for a Time without being obliged to reſt him- 
This IIIneſs encreaſed 
every Day, and all Remedies were ineffectual, which did not 
at all ſurprize him. He did not ceaſe from any of his cuſtomary 


Buſineſs ; and, in fine, after having finiſhed his Lecture at the 


College of Mazarinr, on December 22, 1722, he died ſuddenly 


the following Night, without — ſhewed any unuſual n | 


toms of Illneſs. 1 

His Character was as . 48 his gation Underftindiag 
could require. He was a Stranger to Jealouſy ; - true it is, he 
was at the Head of the French Geometricians; and one of the 
greateſt Geometricians of Exrope. It muſt be owned, however; 
that when a new Idea was offered to him he was too haſty to 


object, the Fire of his Genius, the various Inſights into every 


dubject, made too impetuous an Oppoſition to thoſe that were 
offered; that it was not fo eaſy to obtain from him a favourable 
Attention, 1 = 


The LIFE of LEWIS CARRE. 


| EWIS CARRE was born in the Year 1663. 

a ſubſtantial Farmer in the Province of Brie, dedicated him 
early to the Church, and applied him to the Studies fitteſt to 
qualify him for that State of Life; but Monſieur Carré, after 
going all the Lengths that could be expected from the moſt du- 
tiful Son, choſe to incur his Father's Diſpleaſure, and be de- 
ſerted by him, rather tfan embrace a Profeſſion for which he did 
not find in himſelf as ſtrong a Vocation as he thought it re- 
quired, 

Being, by this Means, obliged to leave the Univerſity,” and 
bok out for Employment in the World, he had the good For- 
tune of being engaged as an Emanuenſis by the famous F ather 

4Y A 


His Father, 
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506 BIOSORATHIA PHilLOSOPHICA, 


Mallebranche, and of ſeeing himſelf tranſported. all at once from ef: 
the Mazes of ſcholaſtic Darkneſs, to the Source of the mon ill beca 
brilliant and enlightened Philoſophy. He ſtudied, under this in fi 
great Man, Mathematicks, and the moſt ſublime Metaphyſicks, per 
and imbibed his Spirit ſo well, that, whereas the Generality of mort 
Mankind believe only what they fee, he appeared to ſee every 3s I 
Thing he believed; ſo much had the Evidence of Reafon db. eve 
tained in his Mind its juſt Aſcendant over that of the Senſes, mA 
But difficult as it may be to embrace a Theory that claſh, I vera 
with the common Appearance of Things, it is much more dif. ler u 
ficult to obtain a full and peaceable Dominion over the Paffions, what 
and it is in drawing this Advantage from the new Syſtem that lh, 
Monſieur Carr#s Glory chiefly confiſts, is Metaphyſicks, ll 
which are a perpetual Union of Philoſophy 'and Chriſtianity, M 
made him deipiſe the occaſional Cauſes of Pleaſure to attach becks 
himſelf to the only efficient Cauſe of them. and: 
Such an Uniformity of Sentiment between Maſter * Scho- lim 
lar had its natural Effect. Father Mullebranche and Monſieur i This 
Carre ſoon conceived the higheſt Eſteem and warmeſt Friend- im 
| ſhip for each other, and this alone, were other Subjects want- Roy 
ing, would be ſufficient to make the Panegyrick of either. entre 
After ſeven Vears ſpent in this excellent School, Monſieur ieur 
Carre found it neceſlary, in ofder to procure himſelf ſome less 7** 
precarious Eſtabliſhment, to teach the rematicks and Philo- bat! 
ſophy i in Paris, but eſpecially that Philoſophy, which, on Ac- nf 
count of its Tendeney to improve our Morals he valued more 1M 
than all the Mathematicks in the World. And, accord- mY 
ingly, his greateſt Care was to make Geometry ferve as an [n- Wor 
troduction to his well beloved Metapbyſics, and his Endeavours taly { 
ſeldom failed but with ſuch as were hardened | in chen old 8) s 
tems. diſco: 
Moſt of Monſieur Carr? 8 undd were of the fair gen. on nde 
firſt of them, who immediately perceived that his Language In 
was not very elegant and correct, told him pleaſantly, that, as kngt 
an acknowledgment for the Pains he took to teach her Philoſo- e 
phy, ſhe would teach him French; and he has ſince owned that bo ke 
her Leſſons were of great Service to him. In general, he ſeem- trely 
ed to ſet more Value upon the Genius of Women than that of Died 
Men; perhaps, becauſe not being previouſly duped in Favour 7 © 


0 
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of any other Syſtem, they more readily yielded to his; perhaps 
becauſe he found them more ſtedfaſt in adhering to it; perhaps, 
in fine, becauſe that natural Propenſity, we have towards them, 
operated. in him without his knowing it, and made them appear 
more Philoſophers in his Eyes than they really were. Be that 


from 
moſt 
this 
icks, 
ty of 


5. never ſaw them but with as much Precaution as if it had been 
Is (aa quite different Errand. His Behaviour to his Pupils in ge- 
ſhes neral was as generous, as this to his female Pupils in particu- 


ar was diſcreet, He never called twice upon any of them for 
what they owed him, ſa that they were at Liberty to uſe him 
il, and, what is more, were ſure of being never reproached by 
tim with their ill Uſage. 
Monſieur. Carr was very far from deſpiſing the Maca 


> dif. 
Ions, 
that 
icks, 
nity, 


ttach and accordingly while he taught both, he took Care to make 


* himſelf acquainted with all the new Diſcoveries in the former. 


iſieur 
jend- 
Vante 


him to do till the Year 1697, when Monſieur Farignon of the 


extremely ſcrupulous in the Choice of his Elves, took Mon- 
feur Carr? to him in that Station. Soon after, (in the Year 
1700, Monſieur Carré, thinking himſelf bound to do ſomething 
that might render him worthy of that Title, -publiſhed the firſt, 
compleat Work on the Calculus Integralis, under the Title of, 
4 Method of meaſuring Surfaces and Solids, and finding their Cen- 
tr; of Gravity, Percuſſion, and Oſcillation. In his Preface to this 
Work he mentions it as nothing more than the moſt ſimple and 
eaſy Method of applying the Calculus Integralis, which was ſay- 
ing of it exactly what it deſerved. He afterwards, however, 
diſcovered ſome Errors in it, and was great 1 to own 
and correct them in a ſubſequent Edition. 

In a little Time Monſieur Carre became Aſſociate and, at 
kngth, one of the Penſioners of the Academy; and, as this 
vas a ſufficient Eſtabliſhment for one, who knew ſo well how 
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that lv keep his Deſires within juſt Bounds, he gave himſelf up en- 
em- trely to Study, and as he enjoyed a Place of Mechanician, ap- 
lat off plied himſelf more particularly to Mechanics. He took a Sur- 


mT ey of _ Branch relating to Mufick, ſuch as the Doctrine 
0 4Y 2 | of 


15 it will, he never ſo much as mentioned their Names, and 


ticks, though he gave Metaphyſicks the Preference over them; 


This was all his conſtant Attendance on his Pupils would allow 


del Academy of Sciences at Paris, fo remarkable for his being 
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508 BIOGRAPHIA Pr1Los0PHICA, 

of Sounds, the Deſcription of muſical. Inſtruments, &c. He 
neglected the Practice of Muſick as one of the principal Sources 
of ſenſual Pleaſure, and attended to the Theory of it, merely 
| becauſe it requires a Number of painful Reſearches. The 
Reader may. meet with ſome Sketches of his Ingenuity and 
Induftry this Way in the Memoirs of the Royal Acad 
of Sciences of Paris, Mr. Carrs likewiſe | compoſed ſome 
Treatiſes on other Branches of natural Philoſophy, and ſome 
on mathematical Subjects, all which he bequeathed to the ſame 
inuſtrious Body; but it does not appear that any of them have 
been as yet publiſhed. It is probable, that he was hindered 
from putting the laſt Hand to them by a Train of Diſorders 
proceeding from a bad Digeſtion, which, after harraſſing him 
for five or ſix Years, at laſt brought him to the Grave i in the 
ious” Year of his Age. BD I 
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D Richard Mead, Archiater to King George II. and the 
moſt eminent Phyſician in his Time, deſcended from a 
conſiderable Family in Buckinghamſhire, and the Son of Dr, 
Mead, a celebrated Divine of one of the principal Congrega- 

tions of Independents in London: But being ejected by the Bar- 
tholomew Act, 1 662, he removed to a Houſe in the ſame Pariſh; 
| and having a numerous F amily and a handſome Fe ortune, took a 
private Tutor into his Houſe to aſſiſt him in the Education of his 
Children, thirteen in Number, of whom Richard, the Subject 
of our Biographical Hiſtory, was the Eleventh, being borm in 
the Pariſh of Stepney, Auguſt 11, 1673. He continued with 
the reſt of the Family till the pretended Diſcovery of that called 
the Fanatic Plot, when the old Gentleman, being accuſed of 
ſome Privity thereto, and knowing the Violence of the Times, 
thought proper for his Safety (though entirely innocent) to re. 
tire to Holland, firſt placing: this Son, who had a grammatical 
Education, for his greater Proficiency in Learning, under the 
Care 0 of an excellent Maſter, under whom this Youth ſoon dif- 
tinguiſheg 
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The Life of Dr. Ricuary Mean, 509 
Enguiſhed himſelf for his great Talents and Vivacity of Parts; 
and having acquired a ſufficient Skill in the Greet and Latin 


Languages, he was ſent to Utrecht, in the Vear 1689, to com- 


pleat this preparatory Education under the illuſtrious Grevius 
(to whom his, eldeſt Brother had been before a Pupil.) After 


three Years Reſidence at Utrecht, he removed to Leyden, where 
he attended Herman's Botanical Lectures, and the famous Pit- 


aaim's Lectures, on the Theory and Practice of Phyſic. He 


| ſpent three Years under this Part of his academical Studies, im- 
proving greatly by Converſation, very frequently with this Pro- 


feſfor. His eldeſt Brother, with two other Students, taking a 
Tour through Italy, he likewiſe joined them, as having a Taſte 
for every Thing great and beautiful, and, at the ſame Time, 
2 proper Regard to his Improvement in the Profeſſion. At Fl- 
rence, after ſome Difficulty, he found that Piece of Antiquity 
called the Tabula Iſiaca. 

At Padua, Auguſt 16, 1695, he took his Degree of Doctor 
of Philoſophy and Phyſic, and after ſpending ſome Time at Na- 


pes and Rome, he returned home in 1696, when he ſettled in 


the Houſe where he was born, and purſued the Practice of his 
Profeſſion. 


In 1702, he publiſhed that remarkable Work of hid which he 


had been preparing for ſome Years, viz. his Mechanical Account 
of Poiſons. Theſe Eſſays were a Credit to our Author at their 
firſt Publication; but a much greater Honour he acquired by 
an Edition, near'40 Years afterward, improved by Experiments 
and other Helps, retracting whatever Miſtakes he had found, 

hereby ſetting a noble Example to his own Pupils. Such is the 
Progreſs of Science, at every Step we aſcend, the Horizon wi- 
dens, but grows leſs diſtinct: We begin with thinking every 
Thing is to be explained, we end by finding in Reality our own 
Deficiency, This Obſervation was never better illuſtrated than 
by. the Syſtem our Author attempted to eſtabliſh in his ſecond 


Work, viz. the Influence of the Sun and Moon upon human Badies, 


which had been admitted by all Antiquity, but it appeared to 
him to be deduceable from the Principles of planetary Attrac- 
tion, then lately diſcovered by Sir [aac Newton. -This Piece 
came out in 1704, when it was thought a conſiderable Thing to 


paderſtand the Syſtem. of that * However, our Au- 
thor” s 
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510 BIOSRATRIA PHiLoSOPHICA, 


thor's Genius, as well as a proper Mixture of Ambition, made 
him attentive to Philoſophical Enquiries, and his Labours were 
rewarded with growing Honours. . The Anahſis, which he pre. 
ſented to the Royal Society, of Dr. Bonomo's Diſcovery in relation 


to the cutaneous Worm that generates the Itch, together with 


his Account of Poiſons, obtained him a Fellowſhip in that learn- 
ed Body. Two Years after, he was choſen one of the Coun. 
cil, which was renewed in 1707, where he continued all his 


| Tits; ; and in December, 1717, was choſen by Sir Jaac one of the 


Vice Preſidents. 

May 5, 1703, he was bei Phyſician to St. Thomar E 
pital - In 1711, appointed by the Company of Surgeons 
to read the anotomical Lectures in their Hall; which Offices he 
diſcharged for ſeven Vears with much Applauſe. In the mean 
Time, he was honoured by the Univerſity of Oxford with the 
Degree of Doctor of Phyſic, by a Diploma dated December 4, 
1707, probably from Dr. Radchfe's Recommendation, as well 
as his own amiable Endowments: As his Manners were natu- 


rally gentle, his Heart good, his Soul noble, adorned with and 


ſuſceptible of the beſt Impreſſion, ſcorning Flattery and Inſin- 
cerity even to Princes: And as his great Reputation was unqueſ- 


tionably eſtabliſned, he was called in Conſultation to Queen 


Ann, about two Days before her Death, when he frankly and 
perhaps too freely declared, ſhe would not hold it out long; an 
Opinion which did not readily gain Credit, or thought by ſome 
adviſcable to drop: However, he communicated to Dr. Ratchffe 
more freely, and his Judgment was verified. 

April g, 1716, he was admitted Fellow of the College of Phy- 
ficians, and was afterwards one of the Phyſicians i in the Royal 
Family, from 1719 to 1724. 

In 1723, Dr. Mead having in his Turn ſpoke the 1 
Speech at the College of Phyſicians, they —_ proper to pubC- 
liſh it in Honour to the Faculty. 

On the Acceſſion of the late King George It. to the Throne, 
the Doctor was appointed Phyſician in ordinary to his Majeſty. 
And not long after, when Dr. Friend was committed to the 


Tower on Sufpicion of being concerned in what was called 


Atterbury's Plot, Dr. Mead, though attached to the Govern- 


ment by Principle and * was pleaſed to viſit him, and 
be 
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be one of his Bail for his Enlargement: Nor was the Doctor's 
Generoſity confined only to his phyſical Brethren; he had a 
Greatneſs of Mind which extended to the Studious and Inge- 
nious in all Arts and Sciences, and of every Party. 

His Treatiſe De Morbis Biblicis, or the Diſeaſes mentioned in 
the Bible, was the Product of thoſe Hours which among wiſe 
Men conſtitute the Interval between old Age and Death. 


The laſt, and perhaps moſt valuable Part of his Works, is his 


medical Precepts and Cautions. Herein, with a Candour and 
Simplicity ſo characteriſtical to a great Man, he freely commu- 
cates all the Diſcoveries that his long Practice and Experience 
had opened to his View: And concludes with many ſalutary 
Cautions for preſerving the Organs of the Body and the Facul- 
ties of the Mind perfect and entire, to a good old Age. This 
may be eſteemed a valuable Legacy to Poſterity, and ſhews his 
great good Intention to be able to account, in ſuch a 

for the Employment of his Time, ſhewed him worthy to live 


and prepared to die: And his Decline ſoon after was very viſible, 


no longer able to finiſh, much leſs project any Thing: After a 
ſhort Confinement to his Bed, about three Days, and ſcarce any 
Pain, he expired the 16th of February, 1754, aged 71, and 
was buried in the Temple Church. The De he had 
choſen for his Motto was Now sIBI SED TO TI. The Doctor 
was twice married, in July 1699, to Ruth Daughter of John 
Marſh, Merchant in London, by whom he had eight Children : 


—— And Auguſt 14, 1724, he married Ann Daughter of Sir 


Rowland Alſton, of Odell, in Bedfordſhire, Bart. who ſurvives 
him, but had no Children. During almoſt half a Century he 
was at the Head of his Buſineſs, ever ſtudious and active, where- 
by he acquired, as well as by Marriage, a great Fortune : But 
his generous and benevolent Temper was conſtantly exerciſed in 
Acts of Charity; Clergymen, and, in general, all Men of 
Learning were welcome to his Houſe, and he'd ndigent always 
to his Advice and frequent Aſſiſtance; ſo that he did not die 
rich, efteeming his Acquiſitions beſt beſtowed for the Encou- 
ragement of Learning and public Uſefulneſs. His Library was 
indeed Jarge and valuable, ſparing no Expence for the beſt and 
ſcarce Editions of the moſt valuable Books, and many of them in 


the richeſt Binding, not leſs in Number than 10,000 Volumes. 
His 
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His Latin, Greek, and Oriental Manuſcripts made no inconf;- 
derable Part of his Literary Monuments. His ColleQion of 
Antiques, Medals, Coins, Prints and Drawings, were equalled 
by none in the Kingdom in private Hands. Theſe Collections 
fold for ſeveral Thouſand Pounds, befides his Pictures, which 
yielded 34001. And his valuable Collection of Books were not 
confined to his own Uſe, but freely opened to the Inſpection of 
the Curious: Ingenious Men were ſure of finding at Dr. Mead's 
the beſt Helps in many Difficult Branches of Study, and always 
made the Encouragement of Artiſts of all Kinds his Aim, em- 
ploying many, or purchaſing, from any; whatever was curious 
in its Kind, and might embelliſh his Collection. The reſt of 
his Character is drawn to Advantage by the Author of the Au- 
thentic Memoirs of his Life. See alſo, Biographia Britannica. 


The LIFE of Roczr Corzs 


> OGER COTES, an excellent Matheitratician and Philo- 
ſopher, was born at Burbage in Leice/lerſhire, July 10; 
1682, of which Place his Father was Rector. He was firſt 
placed at Leice/ter School; and about the Age of 12 Years dif- 
covered ſuch an liiclination and Genius for the Mathematics, 
that, when it was known to his Uncle, the Rev. Mr. John Smith, 
he gave him all imaginable Encouragement and Aſſiſtance; and 
prevailed with his Father to ſend him for ſome Time to his 
Houſe, that he might put him forward in thoſe Stydies. Here 


he laid the Foundation of thoſe Sciences, for which he was after- mol 
wards ſo deſervedly famous. He removed from thence to Londm, tho 
and was ſent to St. Paul's School, under the Care of Dr. Thomas ** 
Gale, where he made a great Progreſs in claſſical Learning; Cau 
yet found ſo much Leiſure as to keep a conſtant Correſpondence fron 
with his Uncle, not only in the Mathematics; but alſo in Me- cath 
| taphyſics, Philoſophy, and Divinity. This F. act was often men- 9028 
tioned by the celebrated Profeſſor Saunderſon. His next Remove mY 
was to Cambridge; where, upon the 6th of April, 1699, he was * 
admitted of Trinity College; at Michaelmas 1705, choſen a 
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of * Harold, and the. Lord Henry de Grp) to Whom he had the 


Honour to be related. * 2 th T Mine Kit 

In Januam, 1705 6, he was Seinen profeſto of, Aube 
my and experimental P hiloſophy, upon the Foundatiqn of Dr, 
Thomas Plane, Archdeacon of Roche/ter , being the firſt who 
enjoyed that Office, to which he Was unanimouſly choſen, on 


| Account, of bis. high. Reputation and, Merits. + ed 91243 go 
He took the Degree of Maſter of. Arts in ryc6, ye went | 

into Holy Orders in 1713. The lame Year, at the Deſire of 

Dr. 2 publiſhed, zt Cambridge, the ſecond Edition of 


dir Tſaac elta s- Aathematisa Principia Philoſophic Naturalis; 


and inſerted all the Improvements, | which the Author had made 
| ta thgt Tims. f. 1 this Edition he produced an ingenious Pre- 
face, in which bs explained the true Method of philoſophizing, 
ſhewed the Foundation on which the Netutenian Phileſophy was 
built, and e the 'ObjeQiqns had all other re 
againſt it. 15364 2d b Atieh rens d 


ot may. not he amiſs to 3 a Tenne from: this Pied 


face, in in whigh,;the. Editor has given an Anſwer to thbſe, 'who 
ſuppoſed, that Gravity, or Attraction, in Sir aac Newton's Syſ- 
tem, was in; po wiſe a clearer Principle, and fitter to explain 
the Phænomeng of Nature upon, than, the eccult Qualities of 
the Peripatęticks; becauſe there are ſtil] Pifiloſophers, ſuch as 


they are, ho perſiſt in the ſame abſurd Suppoſition. Gravity, 


ſay the  Qbjectors, is an occult Cauſe; and occult Cauſes have 


nathing to do. with true Philaſophy. To wham Mr. Cotes te- 


plies, that <<<" Occult Cauſes am, not thoſe whoſe Exiſtence is 
moſt. clearly demonſtrated by Obſervation and Experiment, but 
thoſe only whoſe, Exiſtencezis. occult, fictitious, and ſupported 
57 10 Proofs. Gravity therefore can never be called an occult 
Cauſe of the planetary Motions fince it has been demonſtrated 
from the Phenomena, that this Cauſe does really exiſt. Thoſe 
rather have Recourſę to occult Cauſes, Who make Vortices to 
govern the heavenly, Motions; Vortices, compoſed of a Matter 
nurely fictitious, , and, unknown, to the Senſes. But ſhall Gra- 
vity therefore be called an. occult Cauſe, and on that Account 
be baniſhed from .Philoſopby, becauſe the Cauſe of Gravity is 
occult, - and as yet undiſcovered ? | Let thoſe, who affirm this, 

4Z | beware 
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beware of laying down a Principle, which will ſerve to under. 


mine the Foundation of every Syſtem of Philoſophy, that can , 
be eſtabliſhed. For Caufes always proceed, by an uninter- 1 
rupted Connexion, from thoft that are compound, to thoſe are a 
more ſimple; and when you ſhall have arrived at «the moſt 1 5 
ple, it will be impoſſible to proceed farther. Of the moſt ſim- Br 
ple Cauſe therefore no mechanical Solution can be given; for if 60 
there could, it would not be the moſt ſimple. Will you then U 
call theſe moſt ſimple Cauſes Occult, and baniſh them from * 
Philoſophy? You may ſo; but you muſt baniſh at the fame 5 
Time the Caules that are next to them, and thoſe again that * 
depend upon the Cauſes next to them, till Philsſophy at Length * 
will be ſo thoroughly purged of Cauſes, ne: there will not be * 
one left, whereon to build it“ | 
| The Publication of this Edition added — to the Repu- 5 
tation Mr. Cotes had already acquired, among the greateſt Men 
of the Age, for his profound Knowledge in the abſtruſeſt Parts % 
of the Mathematics: Nor was the high Opinion the Public | 3 
conceived of him in the leaſt diminiſhed, but rather increaſed, ak 
by ſeveral Productions of his own about that Time, which was bun 
afterwards known. He gave a Beſeription of the great bee 
Meteor, that was ſeen on the 6th of March 17 r5-16, which Wl «| 


was publiſhed in the Philophical Tranſactions, a little before his 
Death. He left behind him alſo ſome admirable and judicious 
Tracts, Part of which, ſince his Deceaſe, have been publiſhed 
by Dr. Robert Smith, his Couſin and Succeffor j in eil, 
now Maſter of Trinity College, C ambriage. - His Harmonia 
Menſurarum, or Harmony of Meaſures, containing a New Ana- 
his and Syntheſis advanced by the Meaſures of Ratios and An- 
gles, was publiſhed at Cambridge in the Year 1722, in Quarto; 
and dedicated to Dr. Mead by the learned Editor, who 
gives us a copious Account of the Performance itſelf, the Pieces 
annexed to it, and of ſuch other of the Author” 8 Works, as are 
yet unpubliſhed. He tells us, how much this Work was ad- 
mired by Profeſſor Saunderſon, and how deat the Author of it 
was to Dr. Bentley. The firſt Treatiſe of the Miſcellaneous 
Works annexed to the Harmonia menſurarum, is, Concerning the 
Eftimation of Errors in mixed Mathematics. The Second is, 


concerning the diffetential Method; which he handles in a 
5 | Manner 
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Manner ſomewhat different from Sir Iſaac Newton" s Treatiſe up- 
on that Subject, having wrote it before he had ſeen that Trea- 
tie, The Name of the third Piece is Canonotechnia, or con- 


cerning the Conſtruction of Tables by Differences. The Book 


concludes with tliree ſmall Tracts concerning the Deſcent of 
Bodies, the Motion of Pendulums in the Cycloid, and the Mo- 
tion of Projectiles: Which Tracts, the Editor informs us, were 


all compoſed by Mr. Cotes, when he was very young. He wrote | 


alſo a Compendium of Arithmetic, of the Reſolutions of Equa- 
tions, of Dioptricks, and of the Nature of Curves. Beſides 
theſe Pieces in Latm, he drew up a Courſe of hydroſtatical and 


| pneumatical Lectüres in Engliſh, which were publiſhed by Dr. 


Smith in the Year 1737, and are held in high Repute. 
This uncommon Genius in Mathematics died, to the Re- 
oret of the Univerſity, and all Lovers of that Science, upon the 


5th of June, 1716, in the very Prime of his Life; for he was. 


advanced no farther than to the thirty-third Year of his Age. 
And fo high an Opinion had Sir I. NewTon of Mr. Cates's Ge- 
nis that he uſed to fay —— « if Mr. Cotes had lived, we had 
hnnon fomething.” He was buried in the Chapel of Trinity Col- 
bee; and an Inſeription fixed over him, written by the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Bentley, who was his conſtant Friend and Patron, and 
runs in the following Terms: 
| pp © 
Rogerus Roberti filius Cotes, 
Collegii hujus S. Trinitatis ſocius, 
Aftronomie et experimentalis philhſapbiæ 
; Fglle Plumianus : 
Dui 
Immatura 1 mort? prareptus, 
 Paua quidem i ingenii ſui pignora reliquit, 
Sead egregia, ſed admitanda, | 
Ex matceſſis matheſeos peneiralibus 
Felici folertid tum primum eruta. 
Poft magnum illum Newtonum 
Ssccietatis hujus ſpes altera 
Et decus gemellum. 
Cui ad ſummam dofirine laudem 
\ Omnes morum virtutumque dotes 
In cumulum acceſſerunt : 
42 2 
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The LIFE of L Dr. Nicwoyas Sabyp sc 


D Nicholas Saunderſon, * ee Profeſſor of Mathe: 
matics in the Univerſi:y of Cambridge, and Fellow of the 
R:al Society, was born in January 1682, at Thurlfim near Per- 
nion, in Yorkſhire, where his Father poſſeſſed a ſmall Eſtate. 
When he was 12 Months old he was deprived of his Sight, by 
the Small- Pox, ſo entirely that he had no more Idea of Light 
and Colours than if he had been born blind. He was, never- 
theleſs, ſent early to the Free- School at Penniſim, and there 
laid the Foundation of that Knowledge of the Greet and Raman 
Languages, which he afterwards improved ſo far, by his own 
Application to the Claſſic Authors, as ta hear the Works of 
Euclid, Archimedes, and. , Diophantus read in their original Greek, 

As foon as he had acquired a grammatical Education, his Fa- 
ther began to inſtruct him in the common Rules of Arithmetic: 
Here it was his incomparable Genius firſt appeared; for he very 
ſoon became able to work the common Queſtions, to make very 
long Calculations by the Strength of his Memory, and to form 
new Rules to himtelf for the more ready ſolving of ſuch Problems 
as are often propoſed to Learners, more with a Deſign to perplex 
than to inſtruct. | ; 

At the Age of Eighteen, our Author was Fotraduced to the 
| Acquaintance of Richard Maß of Underbank, Eq: a Gentle- 
man of Fortune and a Lover of the Mathematics, -who, ob- 
ſerving Mr. Saunder fon” s uncommon Capacity, took the Pains to 
inſtru& him in the Principles of Algebra and Geometry, and 
gave him every Encouragement in his Power to the Proſecution 
oi thele Studies. Soon after, he became acquainted with Dr. 
Nettleton, who took the ſame Pains with him: And, it was to 


theſe two Gentlemen that Mr, Ae owed his firſt Inſtitu- 
tion 
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tion in the mathematical Sciences: They furniſhed him with 
Rooks, and often read and expounded them to him, But he 
ſoon ſurpaſſed his Maſters, and became fitter to tracks than to 
learn any Thing from them. * 

Our Author's Paſſion for Learning increaſing, 15 Father e en- 
couraged it, and ſent him to a private Academy near She effild. 
Logic: and Metaphyſics, it ſeems, made up the principal Learn- 
ing of this School, which made his Stay ſhort : but remained 
ſome Time after in the Country, proſecuting his Studies i in his 
own Way, ſtanding moſt in Need of good Authors and a Per- 
ſon to read to him, being able, by the Strength of his own Ge- 
nius to ſurmount KL Wien Difficulties occurred. His Educa- 
tion had hitherto been carried on at his F ather 8 Expence, which, 
from his numerous amily, became a Burden to him: His 
Friends, therefore, began to think of providing both for his 
Learning and Support, otherways, his own Inclination led him 
ſtrongly to Cambridge, and at length it was determined he ſhould 
try his Fortune there, not as a Scholar, but as a Maſter: : For 
his F. riends, obſerving i in him a peculiar F elicity i in conveying 
his Ideas tg others, hoped that he might teach the Mathema- 
ticks. with Credit and Advantage even in the Univerſitv : Or if 
this Deſign ſhould not ſucceed, they promiſed themſelves Suc- 
ceſs in Opening a School for him at London. | 

Accordingly, in the Year 1707, being now 25 a of Age, 


| Mr. Saunder, went for Cambridge with Mr. Fofbua Dunn, then 


2 Fellow- commoner of Chriſi College, where he re ſided with his 
Friend, but was not admitted a Member of the College. 
The Society were 1 much pleaſed with ſo extraordinary a Gueſt, 


allotted him a Chamber, the Uſe of their Library, and indulg- 


ed him in every Privilege that could be of Advantage to him: 
But many. Diffculties obſtructed his Deſign, He was placed 
here with but very few F riends, without Fortune, a young 
Man, untaught himſelf, to be Teacher of Philaſophy in a Uni- 
verſity where it then flouriſhed i in the greateſt Pericftion, —— 

r. Whiſton was all. this Timg,i in the mathematical Profeſſor $ 
Chair, and read Lectures i in the. Manner, propoſed by Mr. Saun- 
derfon; ſo. that an Attempt of this Kind looked like an En- 
croachment on the Privilege of his Office; but, as a good na- 


ved Man, and an, A, ROSYFAEEE of Learning, he readily con- 
ſented 
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ſented to the Application of Friends made i in Behalf of ſo un. 
common a Perſoh. Mr. Dunn had been very aſl iduous i in mak. 
ing his Character known, fo that his Fame had in ſome Mea. 
ſure filled the Univerſity : Men of Learning and Curioſity be- 
came fond of his Acquaintance ; ; ſo that his Lecture, as ſoon 28 
opened, was frequented by many, and, in a ſhort Time, very 
much crouded : The Principia Mathematica, Optics, and Arithme- 
tica Univerſalis of Sir Jace Newton were the Foundation of his 
Lecture, and they afforded a noble Field to diſplay his Genius 
in. It will be Matter of Surprize to many, that our Author 
ſhould read Lectures in Optics, Diſcourſe on the Nature of 
11 and Colors, explain the Theory of Vifion, the Effect 
of Glaſſes, the Phænomena of the Rainbow, and other Ob- 
jects of Sight: But if we conſider that this Science is altoge- 
ther to be explained by Lines, and is Subject to the Rules of 
Geometry, it is eafy to conceive that 1 M be Maſter of 

theſe Subjects. 
As Mr. Saunderſon was inſtrukting che academical Youth i in 
the Principles of the Newtoniat Philoſophy, it was not long be- 
fore he became acquainted with the incomparable Author, al- 
though he had left the Univerſity many Years, and enjoyed 
his frequent Converſation concerning the more difficult Parts of 
his Works. He lived in Friendſhip alſo with the moſt eminent 
Mathematicians of the Age, with Halley, Cotes, De Maiore, 
Sc. Upon the Removal of Mr. Whifton from his Profeſſorſhip, 
Mr. Saunderſon's mathematical Genius was ſo well known, that 
an extraordinary Step was taken in his Favour, to qualify him 
with a Degree, which the Statute requires. Upon Application 
made by the Heads of the Colleges to the Chancellor, then 
Duke of Somerſet, a Mandate was readily granted by the Queen 
for conferring on him the Degree of Maſter of Arts, upon 
which he was choſen Lucaſinn Profeſſor of the Mathematics, 
November 11, 1711, Sir Iſaac Newton intereſting himſelf great- 
ly in his Favour. His firſt Performance, after he was ſeated in 
the Chair, was an inauguration Speech made in very elegant 
Latin, and a Style truly Ciceronean ; for he was well verſed in 
the Writings of Tully, who was his Favourite in Profe, as Vir- 
gil and Horace were in Verſe. . From this Time he applied him- 
ſelf _ to the *. of Lectures, and gave up his og 
"me 
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Time to his Pupils. He continued among the Gentlemen of 
Chri College ti till the Year 1723, when he took a Houſe in Cam- 
ridge, and ſoon after married a Daughter of the Rey. Mr, 
Dickens, Rector of Boxworth i in Camb! Hager, by whom he had 
a Son and a Daughter. FT 

In the Year 1728, when King ab 3 the . 
y with a Viſit, he was pleaſed to ſignify his Deſire of ſeeing ſo 
remarkable a Perſon; and accordingly our Profeſſor waited up- 
on his Majeſty in the Senate, and was there created Doctor of 
Laws by roy: al Favour. . 

Dr. Saunderſon was naturally of a ſtrong healthy Conſtitution; 3 
but being too ſedentary, and conſtantly confining himſelf to the 
Houſe, he became a Valetudinarian: And in the Spring of the 
Year 17 39, he complained of a Numbyeſs i in his Limbs, which 
ended in a Mortification i in his Foot. He died the 19th of April 
that Year, in the 57th Year. of his Age, and was buried ac- 
cording to his Deſire i in the Chance] at Boxworth. 

He was a Man rather to be admired than loved; He had much 
Wit and Vivacity in Converſation : So that none could be a 
better Companion. He had alſo a great Regard to Truth, and 
was one of thoſe ſincere Men who think it their Duty to ſpeak 
it at all Times: And therefore his Sentiments on Men and Opi pi- 
nions, his Praiſes or Cenſures, his Friendſhip or Diſregard 
without Partiality or Reſerve, which muſt eaſily be imagined 
would raiſe him up many Enemies: But the Conſciouſneſs of his 
Integrity was ſuperior to the little Occaſion of Diſcompoſure 
from the Cenſure of others, that he met his approaching End 
with A Calmneſs and Serenity not very common. 

A blind Man, moving in the Sphere of a Mathematician, . 
ſeems a Phænomenon difficult to be accounted for, and has ex- 
cited the Admiration of every Age in which it has appeared. 
-Tuly i mentions it 'as a Thing ſcarce credible in his own Maſter 
in Philoſophy, Diodotus; that he exerciſed himſelf therein with 
more aſſiduity after he became blind; and what he thought next 
to impoſſible to be done without Sight, that he profeſſed Geame- 
try, deſcribing his Diagrams ſo exactly to his Scholars, that they 
could draw every Line in its proper Direction. St. Jerom relates 
a more remarkable Inſtance in Didymus of Alexandria, who, 
though blind from his infancy, and therefore ignorant of the 
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very Letters, not only learnt Logic,” but Geometry alto to ts. A 
preat Perfection, which ſeems Holt. of all to require Sight. But, 
if we confider that the Ideas of extended Quantity, wich arc are 
the chief Objects of Mathematics, 1 may. as well, be acquired 
from the Senſe of feeling as that of Sight, that a fixed and 
ſteady Attention is the principal Qualification for-this Study, 
and that the Blind are by Neceſſity more abſtraQted thay others ; 
for which Reaſon, Democritus i is faid to have put Out his Eyes, 
that he might think more intenſely. We ſhall, perhaps, find 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that there is no other Branch of Science 
io much adapted to their Circumſtances, j 

It was by the Senſe of F celing that Dr. . 7 8 
ey: of his Ideas at firſt, *and this he epjoy ed in great Acuteneſs 
and Perfection; as it commonly happens to the Blind, whether that 
by the Gift of Nature, or, as is moſt probable, by the Neceſ- ſho 
fity of Application: Yet he could not, as ſome have imagined, . Ti 
diſtinguiſh Colouts by that Senſe, and, having made trial, he his \ 
uſed to fay it was pretending t to Impoſſibilities : But be could, gac 
with great Nicety and ExaQneſs, diſcern the leaſt Difference of theſe 
rought and ſmooth in a Surface, or the leaſt. Defedt « of poliſh, tra, 
Thus he diſtinguiſhed, in a Set of Roman Medals, the genuine wal 
from the falſe, though they had been counterfeited with ſuch lume 
Exaktneſs as to deceive a Connoiſſeur who had judged by the and; 
Eye. His Senſe of Feeling was alſo very accurate in diſtinguiſn- princ 


ing che leaſt Variation in the Atmoſphere ; ; and he © has | been ſeen, It 
in a Garden, when Obſervations have been makin on the Sun, with 
to take Noticł of every Cloud that interrupted the Ob Obſeryation Laaac 
almoſt as juſtly as they who could ſee it. He could tell when Wor 
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any Thing was held near his F ace, or when he paſſed by a Tree 
at no great Diſtance, provided there was a calm Air and little 
or no Wind; Theſe he did by the different. Pulſe of the Air up- 
on his Face. 4 wt 
An exact and refined Ear are kt lch are e Bleſſed | 
with who are deprived, of their Eyes. Our Profeſſor was per- 
haps inferior to none in the Excellence of his Hearing ; he could 
readily diſtinguiſh to the fitth Part of a Note, and by his Per- 
formance on the Flute, which he had learned as an Amuſement 
jn his younger Vears) diſcovered ſuch a Genius for Muſic, as if 


he bad cultivated the * would probably have appeared as 
wonderſul 
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Len as his Skill in the Mathematics. By his Quickneſs 
in this Senſe he not only diſtinguiſhed Perſons with whom he 

| had ever once cohverſed ſo long as to fix in his Memory the 

F Sound of their Voice, but, in ſome Meaſure, Places alſo. He 

þ could judge of the Size. of a Room into which he entered, of 

the Diſtance he was from the Wall; and if ever he had walked 

| over a Pavement in Court, Piazzas, Sc. which reflected a 

b Sound, and was afterwards conducted thither again, he could 

tell where about in the Walk he was placed merely by the Note 

; it ſounded, 

| There was ſcarce any Part of the Mathemnedes on which he 
q had not wrote ſomething for the Uſe of his Pupils: But he 
diſcovered no Intention of publiſhing any of his Works, till 
[| the Year 1733, then his Friends, alarmed by a violent Fever 
| that had threatened his Life, and unwilling that his Labours 

= ſhould be loſt to the World, importuned him to ſpare ſome 
| Time from his Lectures and employ it in finiſhing ſome Part of 
| his Works, which he might leave behind him as a valuable Le- 
gacy both to his Family and the Public. He yielded fo far to 
| theſe Intreaties as to compoſe, ſoon after, his Elements of Alge- 
| tra, which he left perfect, and tranſcribed fair for the Preſs, It 
I vas publiſhed by Subſcription at Cambridge, 1740, in two Vo- 

| lumes Quarto, with a good Mezotinto Print of the Author, 

5 an Account of his Life and Character, from whence this is 

| principally collected. 

It would be wrong to conclude this Account of Dr. Saunder ſon 
| without mentioning the profound Veneration he had for Sir 

Jaa Newton, always declaring, that the more he read his 

Works, the more Reaſon he found to admire the Juſtneſs and. 

Care, as well as Happineſs of Expreſſion of that incomparable 

E Philoſopher. He has left ſome valuable Comments on his 

| Principia, which not only explain the more difficult Parts, but 

often improve upon the Doctrines, and though far ſhort in 
| their preſent State of what he would himſelf have publiſhed 
en the Subject; yet they might be no unacceptable Preſent to the 

| Public. Theſe are publiſhed in Latin at the End of his TREA- 

1s E en FLUXIONS, which is a valuable Work, and printed 

E ſince the Author's Death. And his Manuſcript Lectures on 

| moſt Parts of Natural Philoſophy, which are not * 


| uſt be deemed « a great Loſs to the Public. | 
„„ $-» The 
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The LIFE of Signor Biancum, 


Q's gnor — was born at Verona in the Year 1662. We 
are not told what Rank or Profeſſion his Parents were of. 
He very early embraced the eccleſiaſtical State, but not from 
any ambitious or avaricious Views, as the whole Tenor of his 
ſucceeding Conduct has ſufficiently demonſtrated, 

Not content with that Branch of Learning, which every 
Clergyman is more particularly bound to poſſeſs, he made it his 
Buſineſs to be thoroughly acquainted with what are generally 
conſidered as the polite ones; and ſoon made himſelf Maſter 
not only of all the Books written in the learned Languages, but 
of Medals, Inſcriptions, Bas-reliefs, in a Word, all the pre- 
cious Remains of Antiquity, Treaſures common enough in Hah, 
to prove that her 9 had been once — of the whole 
World. 

When he had amaſſed an almoſt dane Quantity of 
this Kind of Riches, he formed the Deſign of an Univerſal 
Hiſtory, as well eceleſiaſtical as profane, from the Creation of 
the World down to his own Times, but without mixing the 
ecclefiaſtical with the profane Part. Nay, he carried his * 
pulouſneſs in this Reſpect ſo far, as to employ no Materials in 
the latter which the former alone could furniſh him with, Hiſ- 
tory, unſupported by Chronology, muſt be too inaccurate to 
ſatisfy the Mind, and mere chronological Tables in which the 
Events ſtand unconnected one with another, too dry to pleaſe it. 
He therefore reſolved to unite both, ſaying, that'a Series of mu- 
ſical Notes, however regular, is never fo eaſily retained as when 
it forms an Air. For this Purpoſe too he reſolved to adorn and 
illuſtrate his Hiſtory at proper Intervals with the Repreſentation 
of the moſt curious Monuments of Antiquity Eng to the 
Facts contained in the preceding Portion of it. 

But ſo many Avocations interfered, that he never publiſhed 
but one Volume of this grand and uſeful Work. This Vo- 
lume appeared in the Cone: 1697, under the Title of La Ifteria 
Uverſa' Frorata con Maonumenti, et fegurata con 8 imboli de gl 


Antichi, that is, An univerſal 1 eg dl Monuments 
and 
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and illuſtrated by the Symbols of the Antients. This, though 
in Point of Duration, a very ſmall Part of univerſal Hiſtory, as 
it comes no lower than the Ruin of the Mirian Empire, is, in 

other Reſpects, one of the moſt conſiderable, conſidering the 
great Obſcurity in which that early Period lies buried; | beſides, 
he has handled it in ſuch a maſterly Manner as to give us juſt 
Cauſe to 28 his not having had Time to complete his De- 
hon. 1 
In this Vduae the Ages of the ain part preceding the De- 
luge, void thro” his not being able to borrow any Thing from the 
facred, are filled up with the + Invention of the moſt necell ry and 
uſeful Arts, according to the moſt certain Relations, and pro- 
bable Conjectures of the Ancients. The Ages ſucceeding the 
Deluge offer every where a grand yet regular Scene, formed not 
only by the Teſtimonies of the beſt Hiſtorians, but by juſt Re- 
fections drawn from the Nature of Things by the Author him- | 
ſelf, who thus gives Life and Soul to what would otherwiſe be 
but a vaſt Heap of inanimate Events. Nothing. can exceed his 
Accounts of the Eſtabliſhment of the firſt Nations, their 
Tranſmigrations and Colonies ; the Origin of the great Mo- 
narchies, or Republics ; the Navigations of Merchants and of 
onquerors. In treating of this laſt Article, Signor Bianchini 
builds greatly upon what he calls Thalaſſocracy, that is the Em- 
pire, or, at leaſt, the free Uſe of the Sea. The Importance of 
this Thalaſſocracy, though known and felt in the moſt early 
Ages of the World, is now more known and felt than ever it 
was; and the different Nations of Europe ſeem to agree, that real 
Power is more the Conſequence of Riches gained by peaceful 
Commerce, than of Extent of Territory gained by violent 
Conqueſts, According to Mr. Bianchini, it was not the Elope- 
ment or Rape of Helen that ſet the Greeks and Trojans by the 
Ears, but the Navigation of the Egean Sea, and the Pontus 
Euxmus, a much more rational and interefting Subject of Diſ- 
pute, and the War ended, not by the Deſtruction of Troy, but 
by a Treaty of Commerce. There are not wanting Monu- 
ments of Antiquity to confirm this Conjecture. However, it 
leads him to a ſtill more ſurprizing Paradox. This is, that the 
Had is no more than an Allegorical Hiſtory in the oriental 
Manner, Thoſe Gods, ſo often objected, in Bar of his Title, 
5A 2 to 
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to the divine Homer, are fully juſtified-in two Words. 
are not Gods, but Men or Nations. Seſe/tris, King of frat 
or the Eaſtern Ethiopia, had conquered Egypt, all Alia Minor, 2 
conſiderable Part of Aſia Major, and after his Death the Princes 
whom he had rendered tributary, litele by little ſhook off the 
| Yoke. The Jupiter of Homer is that Succeſſor of Seſaftris, 
who reigned during the Trojan War. His Dominion over the 
Gods, that is to ſay, the Princes his Vaſſels, is very limited, 
inſomuch that he cannot preſent their taking Part, as their In- 
tereſt or Paſſions led them, in the Quarrel between the Grees 
and Trojans, Funo is the Syria, called the White, allied to, in 
ſome Meaſure dependant on, the Eaſtern Ethiopia, and this $p- 
ria is characterized by the White Hands of uno. Minerva is the 
learned Egypt; Mars a Confederacy of the Inhabitants of Arme- 
nia, Colchis, Thracia, and Theſſaly, and ſo on. By Means of 
this Allegory Homer is, in Signor Bianchini's Opinion, reſtored 
to his Title of Divine; 3 others, . will think that he ne- 
ver forfeited it. | 
The Turns of Mind requiſite to form the Scholar and the 
Mathematician are fo oppoſite, that one very often deſpiſes the 
the other; and beſides, the Occupations themſelves, for Want 
of Time, are ſeldom compatible in one-Perſon. This, how- 
ever was not the Caſe with Signor Bianchini. When Pope Cl 
ment Xl. inſtituted a Congregation for the Reformation of the 
Calender, Signor Bianchini, whom be appointed their Secretary, 
compoſed two Works relative to that grand Undertaking and 
his new Dignity, in which he had an Opportunity of proving 
himſelf both a Scholar and a Mathematician. Theſe Works he 
publ:ſhed in 1703 under the following Title, De Calendario et 
Cyclo Cæſaris, ac de Canone Paſchali Sancti Hippolyti Martyris, Diſ- 
ſertationes dug. That is, Two Diſſertations: One on the Ju- 
lan Calender and Cycle; the other on the Paſchal Canon of 
St. Hippolite Martyr. In this Performance, which it would be 
only disfiguring to attempt giving the Reader any adequate Idea 
of it, he proves that the Paſchal Canon- of St. Hippolite, which 
the great Scaliger had boldly taxed with Puerility, is the moſt 
beautiful Work on the Subject that ever appeared before the 
Reformation of the Calender by Gregory XIII. 
a ap Signa 
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Signor Bianchini was likewiſe” employed by the ſame Pope 
Clment XI. in the Conſtruction of a great Gnomon in the Car- 
thuan Church at Rome, like that already conſtructed by the 
great Caſſini in the Church of St. Petronius at Bologna, Other 
Gnomons have been ſince conſtructed elſewhere. Clement 
ordered a Medal to be ſtruck to perpetuate the Memory of 
this uſeful Erection, and Signor Bianchini publiſhed an ample 
Diſſertation, De Nummis & Gnomone Clementino; that is, on 
the Clementine Medals and Gnomon. 

In the. Year 1726 there was diſcovered near r the + 
pian Way, a magnificent marble ſubterraneous Building of 
three large Halls, whoſe Walls conſiſted of a great Number of 
little Cells like thoſe of our modern Pigeon-houſes. Moſt of 
theſe Cells contained, each, four Cinerary Urns, accompanied 
with Inſcriptions of the: Name- and Office of the Perſon whoſe 
Aſhes they contained, all Slaves or Freed-men and Women of 
the Houſhold of Augu/lus, eſpecially. that of - Livia. On this 
Occaſion Signor Bianchini felt all the Joy ſuitable to a profeſſed 
Virtuoſo, and engaged with great Ardour in the agreeable 
Taſk of perpetuating theſe precious Remains of Antiquity. 
Accordingly he publiſhed the Year following under the Title of 
Camera ed Inſcrixioni Sepolchrali de Liberti, Servi, ed Ufficiali della 
Caſa di Auguſta, &c. that is, the Sepulchral Vault and Inſcrip- 
tions of the Freed- men and Women, the Slaves, and Officers 
of the Houſhold of Augy/lus, &c. an exact Deſcription of this 
Pigeon-houſe, and a Diſſertation upon every Thing ſuggeſted 
by the Inſeription of it, particularly the ſeveral Names of Of- 
fice, which though expreſſed in the beſt Latin, conſidering the 
Date of them, are a Latin now almoſt entirely unknown. 
The Number of Perſons, whoſe Aſhes are encloſed in this 
Monument and in another of the ſame Kind diſcovered be- 
fore, and which belonged entirely to the Houſhold of Auguſtus, 
is made by Signor Bianchini to amount to fix Thouſand, - exclu- 
five of what muſt have been conſtructed here and there at a 
greater Diſtance from Rome. This Number will not ſurprize 
us, when we arc informed, by the Names of Office mentioned 
in theſe Inſcriptions, into how many Details the Service was di- 


vided. One female Slave had nothing! to do but weigh out the 
nor i Wool 


Wool for the Septet er {another to. be her Exr. 
Rings; another to take Care of her Lap- dog. 


While Signor Bianchini ſpent the Day as an Antiquarian by th 
examining this ſepulchral Monument, he continued to ſpend the vt 
Night as an Aſtronomer, in examining the Planet Venus, whom K 
he had been ſtudying for a great many Years. He ſet out by ſu 

endeavouring to aſcertain her Parallax by the i ingenious Method tl 
invented by M. Caſſini for the Parallax of Mars. This Me. C 
thod conſiſts in comparing the Motion of the Planet, whoſe Pa- 
rallax is wanted, with ſome fixed Stars very near it, and that of 
for ſome conſiderable Space of Time, but a fair Opportunity of 1 
doing it ſeldom happens. It was, however, Signor Bianchin's in 
Fortune to meet with one in the Beginning of Juh 1716, he 
when Venus and Regulus came to the Meridian fo nearly together, 00 
that he could diſtinguiſh them both in the ſame Field of his re- dy 
fracting Teleſcope. By three Obſervations made the 3d, 4th, val 
and 5th, he found by Monſieur Caſſini's Method, which he pu 
confirmed by another, that the Parallax of Venus was of 24 phe 
Seconds. But, after all, it is his Ingenuity and Induſtry which the 
we are to admire moſt upon this Occaſion; for by his Obſerva- * 
tion, the Parallax of the Sun would be 14 Seconds, whereas ne 
M. Caſſini makes it but 10, and Monſieur de la Hire but 6.“ 35 
Signor Bianchini was much more ſuccefsful in contriving a lea 
Method of applying to the Obſervation of the Spots of Venus, on 
a Thing of much more Importance, the Glaſſes of 100 and it 1 
120 Feet Focus made by Campani and Divini; for all the Tubes abc 
* conſtrued for theſe Glafſes were found to bend in the Middle, ; 1 
and Monſieur Huygem's Method of uſing teleſcopical Glaſſes Wl te 
without Tubes was attended with much Trouble and many In- ded 
conveniencies, inſomuch that without Signor Bianchini, the a 
Work of thoſe excellent Artiſts might have been loft to the die 
Public, not yet acquainted with the refſecting Teleſcope. Sig- Ye 
nor Bianchini brought his Machine to Paris in the Year 1712, Wl © 
and exhibited it to the Royal Academy there, who found it, be- ſur 
yond Expectation, fimple, portable, manageable, and Expedi- I h 
tious, and therefore your a | Deſcription of it in their Memoirs i of | 
for 1 
ſma 


* By Obſervations of the late TrangrT of Venus, the Sun's 
Parallax is found to be nearly 9 Seconds. = 
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frthe Year 1713. By Means of this Machine, Signor Bian- 
chin diſcovered the Spots on the Diſe of Venus ſo diſtinctiy, 
that he thought himſelf authorized to attribute ſeveral Seas, and 
Streights to that Planet, which he called by the Names of the 
King of Portugal, from whom he had received ſome Favours, 
{uch of the Portugueſe Generals and Navigators as had moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves, and ſome learned Men of his own 
Country. 

The Fruits of this Diſcovery of the Spots of 0 were that 
of the Inclination of her Axis to her Orbit, which Signor Bian- 5 
dini found to be 15 Degrees, of her revolving about her Axis 
in 24 Days 8 Hours, and in fine, the conſtant Paralleliſm of 
her Axis with itſelf in every Part of her Orbit, like that which 
Copernicus attributed to the Axis of the Earth as neceſſary in his 
Syſtem, but which has been ſince aſcertained by actual Obſer- 
vation. We have an Account of all theſe Things in a Work 
publiſhed by him in 1728 under the Title of He efpert & Phoſ- . 
phori nova Phænomena, ſrve Obſervationes circa Planetam Veneris 
that is, New Phænomena of the Planet Venus, or Obſervations 
on the Evening and Morning Star. His other Works are, a 
new Edition of the Lives of the Popes by Ana/atius the Librarian, 
in three Volumes Folio, illuſtrated by a great Number of very 
learned Reſearches; and ſeveral ſmall Volumes inconſiderable 
only by their Bulk, ſome of them are Pieces of Eloquence, and 
it is ſaid, he did not negle& Poetry. In Fact, his Writings 
abound with evident Marks of a poetical Genius. 

His Book on Venus makes mention of a Meridian, which he 
intended to have traced the whole Length of Italy: But after 
dedicating all his Leiſure Hours during the Space of eight Years 
to the Preparations neceſſary for ſo grand an Undertaking, he 
died, of a Dropſy, without being able even to begin it, in the 
Year 1729, leaving behind him evident Proofs that he was too 
great a Philoſopher not to be a good Chriſtian, Nothing could 
ſurpaſs his Candour, Affability, and Deſire of being " uſeful, 
which he carried ſo far, that to ſatisfy it he never thought much 
of leaving abruptly the moſt important Occupations. 

In 1705, the Royal Academy of Science admitted im among the 
ſmall Number of her Foreign Aſſociates. Benedict XIII. ap- 
E him one of his domeſtic Prelates, and Clement XI. be- 
ſides 
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| ſides the Secretaryſhip of the Congregation of the Calendar, 
made him one of his honorary Chamberlains, and Surveyo 
General of all the Antiquities of Rome, which were not to be 
touched without his Permiſſion. He had, beſides, as a Cler. 
gyman, ſome. eccleſiaſtical Benefices, But a great deal more 
Honour and Profit would not have been too much for one, 
who knew ſo well how to employ them. | 


The LIFE of Monſieur Raynza, 


'HARLES REYNEAU, now known only by the Name 
of Father Reyneau, was the Son of a Surgeon at By: I ac in 

the Province of Anjou. In the Year 1676, being about Twenty, 
he entered himſelf amongſt the Oratorians, a Kind of religious 
Order, whoſe Members live in Community without making 
any Vows, and apply themſelves chiefly to the Education of 
Youth without expecting any Stipend but the bare Neceſſaries 
of Life. We are not told in what Manner Monſieur Rua 
ſpent his Time till this Period, yet it is impoſſible almoſt to be 
miſtaken in gueſling i it, from that uniform love of Religion and 
the Sciences, which ſo e characterized the Remainder of 
his Life. 

Soon after Monſieur 18 Deed in this laudable Career, 
his Superiors ſent him to teach Philoſophy. at Pezenas, and then 
at Toulon. This was the Carteſian, then diſtinguiſhed all over 
what we may now call learned Europe, as it is to' this Day in 
Spain and Portugal, by the Name of the modern Philoſophy; 
and conſequently required in him ſome Acquaintance with 


Geometry, which Acquaintance was afterwards improved into 


en Affection for that Science by the Orders of his Su- 
periors, who, in the Year 168 3. ſent him to teach the Mathe- 
matics at Angers. ; 

In this Occupation Father Reyneau n not content with making 
himſelf Maſter of every Thing worth knowing, which the mo- 
dern Geometry, ſo fruitful in ſublime Speculations and ingenious 


| Diſcoveries had already produced, undertook to reduce into one 
Bech, 
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Body, for the Uſe of his Scholars, the principal Theories ſcat- 
tered herè and there in Newton, Deſcurter, Leibnitz, Bernouilli, 
the Acts of Leipfic, the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
rices of Paris, and in other Books perhaps leſs known; Trea- 
ſures, which by being ſo widely diſperſed, proved infinitely leſs 


uſeful than otherwiſe they might have been. The Fruit of this 


Undettaking was his Anali iſe demontrit, or "ibs demonſtra- 
ted, which he publiſhed in 1708. oO 

Though all the Diſcoveries in modern Getnnetry are Truths, 
and conſequently, not like the Syſtertis of Hiſtorians, Chrono- 
logiſts, and even natural Philoſophers, eaſily reconcileable with 
one another; yet, conſidering the immenſe Variety of the 


Truths and of the Sources from which they are derived, it muſt 


have proved a Work of no ſmall Labour and Ingenuity to unite 
them all, as it were, into one common Bed, and make them flow 
from one common Spring; inſomuch, that the Public, what- 
ever Admiration, it may beſtow on thoſe who invent, is per- 
haps more indebted to thoſe who, like Father Reyneau, unite 


and harmonize, and in fo doing ſhew themſelves more partieu- 


larly intent upon ſerving Mankind. 

Father Reyneau called this uſeful Work of his Anabfis demon- 
frattd, becauſe he demonſtrates in it ſeveral Methods, which 
had not been demonſtrated: by the Authors of them, or at leaſt 
not with ſufficient Perſpicuity and Exactneſs; for it often hap- 
pens, that, in — of this Kind, one is often clear in 2 
Thing without being able to demonſtrate it. Some, Perſons too 
have been ſo miſtakingly fond of Glory as to make a Secret of 


their Demonſtrations in order to perplex thoſe, whom it would 


become them much better to inftru#. This Book of Father 
Reneaus was ſo well approved, that it ſoon became a Maxim, 


it leaſt in France, that to follow him was the beſt, if not the 


only Way to make any extraordinary Progreſs in the Mathe- 
matics. This was conſidering” him as the firſt Maſter, as the 
Euclid of the ſublime Geometry. 

Father Reyneau, after thus giving Leſſons to | thoſe wha un- 
derftood ſomething of Geometry, thought proper to draw up 
bme for ſuch as were utterly unacquainted with that Science. 
This was in ſome Meaſure a Condeſcenſion in him, but his 
aſſion to be uſeful made it eaſy and agreeable. In 17 14 he 

1 Nn 
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publiſhed a Volume in Quarto on Calculation, under the Title 
of Science du Calcul, of which the then Cenſor Royal, a moſt 
intelligent and impartial Judge, ſays, in his Approbation of it, 
that though ſeveral Books had already appeared upon the fame Sali, 
ſuch a Treatiſe as that before him was :/till wanting, as in it ev 

Thing was handled in a Manner ſufficiently extenſive, and at the ſame 


Time with all poſſible Eæacineſs and Perſpicuity. In fact, though 
moſt Branches of the Mathematicks had been well treated of he. me 
fore that Period, there were yet no good Elements, even of ſim- we 
ple Geometry. Thoſe, who knew no more than what preciſely ſor 
ſuch a Book ought to contain, know too little to complete a be 
good one; and thoſe who knew more, thought themſelves, litt 
probably, above the Taſk ; whereas Father Ryneau poſſeſſed at anc 
once all the Learning and Modeſty pa to undertake and he 
Execute ſuch a Work. or 
As ſoon as the Royal Academy of d at "WR" in Conſe- pro 
quence of a Regulation made in the Year 1716, opened its find 
Doors to other learned Men, under the Title of Free Affciates Br: 
Father Reyneau was admitted of the Number. The Works, the 
however, which we have already mentioned, are the only ones abl 
he ever publiſhed, or, probably, ever compoſed, except moſt / 
of the Materials for a ſecond Volume of his laſt, which he left Te 
behind him in Manuſcript. The laſt Years of his Life were at- diti 
tended with too much Sickneſs to admit of any. extraordinary day 
Application. He died in the Year 1728, not more regretted ing 
on Account of his great Learning, than of his many Virtues, whe 
which all conſpired in an eminent Degree to make that Learn- but 
ing agreeable to thoſe about him, and uſeful to the World. Fan 
"The firſt Men in France deemed it an Honour and a Happineſs E 
to count him among their Friends. Of this Number were the grin 
Chancellor of that Kingdom, and Father Mallebranche, of whom cus, 


Father Reyncau was a zealous and . Diſciple. + 
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The LIFE of Nie! ICHOLAS  HarTSOCEER. 
1CHOLAS HARTSOCKER was born at Gouda, a Ci- 


N ty of Holland, in the Year 1656, of a Houſe long known 
in the Country of Drenthe. His Father, a Clergyman, like 
moſt other Fathers, applied his ſon early to the Studies which 
were fitteſt to qualify him for the Station he himſelf filled or 
ſome other equally uſeful ; little dreaming that his Views would 
be thwarted, as they were, by the Stars and Planets, which 
little Hartſocker uſed to contemplate, with the greateſt Pleaſure 
and Curioſity, both in the Heavens and in all the Almanacks 
he could lay hold of. And having heard, at the Ape of thirteen 
or fourteen, that it was impoſſible to underſtand ſuch Things 
properly without ſome Knowledge of the Mathematicks, and 
finding his Father utterly averſe to his engaging in that 
Branch of Learning, he carefully ſaved as much as he could of 
the little Money allowed him for his Recreations in order to be 
able to acquire it, if poſſible, with his own Hands. 

At length, thinking himſelf rich enough, he applied to a 
Teacher of the Mathematicks, who promiſed to be very expe- 
ditious, and kept his Word. However, our young Student's 
davings were but juſt ſufficient to procure him ſix Months teach- 
ing; to make the moſt of ſo ſhort a Period, he uſed to fit up 
whole Nights at his Books, making no Uſe of his Bed-clothes 
but that of covering the Windows of his Chamber, for fear the 
Family ſhould diſcover what he was about. 

His Maſter had ſome iron Baſons, in which he uſed to 
grind, with tolerable Exactneſs, Optic Glaſſes of ſix Feet Fo- 
cus, and young Hartſecter ſoon caught the Method of perform- 
ing the Operation as well as his Maſter. But this was but a 
Prelude to his future Succeſſes this Way, for one Day happen- 
ing to preſent, merely by Way of Amuſement, a ſmall Glaſs 
Thread to the Flame of a Candle, and obferving that the End 
of it contracted a globular Form, he immediately recollected 
that a glaſs Globe always magnified the Objects placed in its 
Focus, and having ſeen Microſcopes at Mr. Leuvenhoeck's, and 
obſerved their ConftruQton, he conſtrued one himſelf with 
5B 2 the 
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the little Globe he had accidentally formed, and which had of 
dropt of itſelf from the End of the Thread, and trying it upon im 
a Hair, had the unſpeakable. Satisfaction of finding it 2 good bir 
one, and that he could now make Microſcopes almoſt for no- Wa 
thing. Mr. Lewvenhoeck, a Man of no Learning, was the firſt H. 
that diſcovered this Method of magnifying ſmall tranſparent ho- for 
dies, by Means of ſmall glaſs Globules placed between them hir 
and the Eye. at 
Mr. Hartſacker, now Eighteen, having, among other Objets ll 4: 
that came in his Way, examined the human Seed with his new M. 
invented Microſcopes, was ſurprized to find it full of little Ani the 
mals hitherto neither obſerved, nor even dreamed of by the He 
boldeſt Naturaliſts. But he attributed it to ſome Diſorder, and ow 
therefore thought no further of it, till having, in obedience to tio 
his Father, ſpent ſome Years at Leyden and Amſterdam under the it. 
ableſt Profeſſors of the Belles Lettres, Greel, Philoſophy, and H. 
Anatomy, he came to Amſterdam in 1672 | in his Way to France of 
where he intended to finiſh his Studies. Here he reſumed his up 
Microſcopical Obſervations, and finding the Appearance of the of 
Human Seed to be ſtill the ſame, he had the Boldneſs to com- Pu 
municate his Diſcovery to his Maſter of Mathematicks and ano- ſiel 
ther Friend, who verified it. They then extended their Re- 1 5 
ſearches to the Semen of Dogs, Cocks and Pigeons, and found int 
Animalcules in every one of them; with this Difference, that to 
whereas in that of Men and Dogs they are almoſt ſock 
alike, and reſemble young Frogs, with large Heads, Jong Tails, Te 
and a very quick Motion, thoſe of the Cock and Pigeon ap- hin 
pear like Eels or Worms. Nothing of the Kind was to be found has 
in Females. eve 
When theſe three Confidents of Nature ſhewed this Phæno- all 
menon, they gave out that Spittle was the Subſtance in which 1 
it appeared. But it is certain, that Spittle contains no ſuch of 
Thing, fo that it muſt have been out of mere Shame not to ſee EXC 
what bes been obſerved by others, that Mr. Leuvenhoeck wrote M. 
to one of his Friends, that he had obſerved a great Number of no 
Animalcules in human Spittle. ran 
Monfieur "Huygens having heared of theſe Animalcules in a on 
Tour he made to the Hague for the Recovery of his Health, and - 


expreſſed a great Deſire of ſeeing them, Mr. Harifocker, pol 
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of an EM of being acquainted with fo great a Man, 
immediately ſet out from Am/terdam to wait upon him, and let 
him know what the Liquor containing, theſe Animalcules really 
was, In Return for this Confidence and Civility Monfieur 
Huygens promiſed Mr. Hartſocker Letters of Recommendation 
for Paris, but thinking better of it, took him there along with 
himſelf in the Year 1678. But their Friendſhip ſoon met with 
a terrible Shock; Monſieur Huygens publiſhed, in the Journal 
ds Scavants, that he had made ſome very curious Diſcoveries by 
Means of a new invented Microſcope, and principally that of 
the Animalcules, without making the leaſt Mention of Mr. 
Hartſocker, who, to defend his Right, thought it high Time to 
own himſelf the firſt Inventor of the new Microſcope in queſ- 
tion, and the firſt Obſerver of the Animalcules diſcoverable by 
it. This encreaſed the Number of Enemies which Monſieur 
Huygens's Merit had already created; and all, taking Advantage 
of Mr. Hartſocter's Reſentment, not only inſtigated him to fall 
upon Mr. Huygens in Print, but, as he was not yet Maſter enough 
of the French to do it himſelf, offered him their Pens for that 
Purpoſe; and every one of them threw their Shaft * Mon- 
fieur Huygens. | 

But the Publiſher of the Fournal des Scavants, in which they 
intended their Memoir ſhould be inſerted, had the Precaution 
to ſend it to Mr. Huygens, who, after reprimanding Mr. Hart- 
ſcker, as he deſerved, for ſuffering himſelf to be thus made a 
Tool of, drew out a Memoir for the Journal, in which he did 
him all the Juſtice he could deſire, leaving him aſhamed, as he 
has himſelf ſince owned, of ſo raſh a Proceeding, which, how- 
ever, the Heat of Youth, and Fondneſs of Glory, but above 
all his ingenious Confeſſion of it, may ſerve to palliate. 

Mr. Hartfocker having obſerved that the teleſcopical Glafles 
of the Obſervatory at Paris were not large enough, however 
excellent in other Reſpects, made one larger, and carried it to 
Mr. Caſſini, who found it worth nothing. A ſecond ſucceeded 
no better, at laſt, a third was found tolerable. This Perſeve- 
rance made Mr. Caſſini foretel, that this young Man, if he went 
on as he ſet out, would do great Things; and the Prediction 
itlelf was, perhaps, the Cauſe of its Accompliſhment. Mr. 


Herifocker encouraged by it, ſoon made good Glaſſes of all 
| Sizes, 
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Sizes, and at length one of fix hundred Feet Focus, which, on 
Account of its Rarity, he never would part with. In Regard 
to theſe Glaſſes of ſo long a Focus, he one Day told Mon- 
ſieur Farignon and the Abbe St. Pierre, that he thought it 
impoſſible to form them in a Baſon, but that by trying Pieces 
of Glaſs intended to be quite flat, one might happen to meet 
. with ſome that were Segments of 'a Sphere of a very long Ra- 
dius, and that he had in this Manner light upon one of twelve 
hundred Feet Focus; that this Sphericity depended upon fome 
inſenſible Uneveneſſes in the Tables of poliſhed iron upon which 
the melted Glaſs is ſtretched out, or on the Manner of loading 
the Glaſſes to poliſh them one againſt another; that theſe Tri- 
als were more tedious than difficult, And this was all they 
could get out of him on the Subject. Fe. 

In 1694, being at Paris, he there publiſhed his firſt Work, 
under the Title of Eſai de Dioptrigue, an Eſſay on Dioptricks, 
In this Work he delivers, demonſtrated with great Perſpicuity, 
the whole Theory of that Science, as far as it is converſant 
about ſpherical Glaſſes, for he rejects all other Figures as uſe- 
leſs. He then adds the Methods, many of them peculiar to 
himſelf, which, however, he ſpeaks out without Reſerve, of 
grinding and poliſhing Glaſſes, and the Names and Quantities of 
the Ingredients to be made uſe of for forming them. Had he done 
no more, he would have fulfilled his Title; but he goes flill 
further. A general Syſtem of Refraction, along with his Ex- 
periments, lead him to the different Refrangibility of the Rays 
of Light, and he pretends to have been the ficſt to aſſign their 
different Velocities- as the Cauſe of it. | 

Thus his Eſſay on Dioptricks is likewiſe an Eſſay on the firſt 
Principles of natural Philoſophy. He reckons but two Ele- 
ments, one a Subſtance, infinite, perfectly fluid, always in Mo- 
tion, and no Part of which is ever perfectly ſeparated from the 
reſt; the other a Collection of little Bodies different in Size and 
Figure, perfectly hard and unalterable, confuſedly ſwimming in 
the fluid Element, where they meet, unite, and become the dif- 
ferent ſenſible Bodies. With theſe two Elements he forms 
every Thing, and accounts for the Weight and Hardneſs of 
Bodies, as he does elſewhere, from the ſame Syſtem, for their 


Elaſticity, 


Led, 


Fi 
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Led, at length, by the general Phænomena of Nature, to 
the Formation of the Sun, the Planets, and Comets, he ad- 
vances, that the Comets are Spots of the Sun, ponderous enough 
to have been diſcharged with great Impetuoſity by this great 
Globe of Fire, that after they have reached to a certain Diſ- 
tance they fall back into the Sun, which abſorbs them again, 
and either diſſolves them, or ſends them upon another Journey. 
But this Doctrine of his is, at preſent, - univerſally exploded. 
The Nature of the Comets is now, in general, well known, 
and even the Revolution of ſome of them in a great Meaſure aſ- 
certained. Allowing the Stars to be the Suns of ſo many dif- 
ferent Syſtems, the Comets ſeem to be the Links, as it were, 
intended by the great Creator to unite them all. 

Mr. Hartſocker then gives a Hiſtory of the ſeveral Diſcove- 
ries made in the Heavens by Means of the Teleſcope, with 
Reflexions upon ſo many ſtrange and unforeſeen Phznomena 
and concludes with an Account of microſcopical Obſervations, 
in which one may be ſure his Animalcules are not forgot. He 
conſiders them as ſwimming in the Air in great Numbers, fo as 
to be conſtantly entering the Bodies of Men, and other Ani- 
mals in the act of Reſpiration and Deglutition, and proceeding, 
in the Species adapted to them, to thoſe Parts from whence they 
they are to paſs into the Eggs of the Females. Mr. Leibnitz was 
weak enough to think of improving upon this Syſtem by fancy- 
ing that theſe primitive Animals never periſhed, but that, after 
eſcaping from that coarſe Covering, that Kind of *Maſk, 
which, for. Example, made Men of them, they Jaunched, in 
their primitive Form, into the Air, and there continued roving. 
about till more favourable Accident converted them again into 
Men. ; 

This Work procured Mr. Hartfochker the Eſteem of many 
Men of Learning, particularly Father Mallebranche and the Mar- 
quis de! Hopital, who, finding him well verſed in the old Geo- 
metry, would fain have gained him over to the new Geometry, 
of Infinites, of which they themſelves were fo full: But he 
conſidered it as of too little Service in Natural Philoſophy, his fa- 
vourite Study, to be converted by their Arguments. For the 
lame Reaſon he made very little of the abſtruſer Parts of Alge- 


bra, which, according to him, were of no Uſe to ſome who 
7 ran 


' 
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ran ſo much after them, than that of procuting them the Glory 
of being unintelligible to the Bulk of Mankind, No doubt, if 
we conſider Geometry merely as an Inſtrument of Natural Phi. 
loſophy, there is ſeldom any Neceſſity for its being ſo very ex- 
quiſite. But then Geometry is far from being a mere Inſtru- 
ment; it poſſeſſes a ſublime Beauty independent of any Uſe that 
can be made of it. If, therefore, Mr. Hartfocker was afraid, as 
he uſed to ſay, of having his Thoughts diverted from Natural 
Philoſophy, he had ſome Reaſon to fly the Charms of the new 
Geometry. 53 | . 

Encouraged by the Succeſs of his Dioptrics, he two Years 
after publiſned, at Paris, his Principes de Phyſique, or Principles 
of Natural Philoſophy, in which he explains at large the Syſ- 
tem he had already given in Miniature, adding to it his own 
Sentiments and thoſe of many others on ſome Subjects which 
he had not before handled, fo as to form a pretty compleat 
| Courſe of Natural Philoſophy, at the ſame Time that, by 
avoiding too great Minuteneſs, he rendered -it ſufficiently per- 
ſpicuous. | 

On the Revival of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in 
1699, he was named a Foreign Aſſociate, and was ſoon after 
choſen Member of the Royal Society of Berlin, But, what is 
very remarkable, he never gave himſelf either of theſe Titles, 
nor any other, in any of the Works he afterwards publiſhed, 
It is probable, however, that they were of ſome Service to his 


| Reputation at leaſt, eſpecially on the following Occaſion. Pe- P 
ter the Great, on his Arrival at Am/terdam, having deſired the Lec 
Magiſtrates of that City to let him have ſomebody capable of Cory 
inſtructing him, and opening to him the Source of thoſe Branches fame 
of Learning he was deſirous of acquiring, theſe Gentlemen men 
pitched upon Mr. Hariſocter for that Purpoſe ; and he won the deln 
Czar's Aﬀections to ſuch a Degree, that that Monarch would tral 
have prevailed upon him to follow him to Moſcovy. But the mw 
Length of the Journey for a numerous Family, and the Dif— C40 
ference between the Ruffian Manners and thoſe of the Peo- the 
ple among whom he had hitherto lived, hindered him from but 
accepting the Czar's Propoſal. The Magiſtrates of Amfter- abſo 


dam, to acknowledge the Honour he had done to their Choice 


of him upon this Occaſion, erected a ſmall Obſervatory for 
| him 
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bim on one of their Baſtions. This was rewarding him in a 
diſtinguiſhed Manner though at little Expence. 

In the Year 1704, after three Years dollicitation by the Elec- | 

tor Palatine, John William, a Lover of Learning and learned 
Men, he repaired to the Court of that Prince, who appointed 
him bis firſt Mathematician, and honorary Profeſſor of Philoſo- 
phy in the Univerſity of Heidelberg, In this Station it was, 
that being informed by the Elector, of that ſurprizing Phæno- 
menon, the Re- production of the Claws of Lobſters, and find- 
ing himſelf unable to Account for it mechanically, he imagined 
that the Lobſters were poſſeſſed of a plaſtic Soul, which had the 
Art of renewing their Claws, and foon proceeded ſo far as to 
attribute thoſe plaſtic Souls to all other Animals, Man not ex- 
cepted. But as in Man, and many other Animals, theſe plaſ- 
tic Souls were not known to produce new Members, rather 
than that they ſhould be idle, he affigned them the Taſk of 
forming the Animalcula which perpetuate the Species; and this 
new Syſtem, not unlike Mr. Cudworth's, except in its attri- 
buting Intelligence to its plaſtic Souls, pleaſed Mr. Hartſocher 
in the Beginning ſo much, that he openly retracted his former 
Opinion of them as frange and abſurd, Expreſſions which the 
moſt ingenious Authors ſeldom employ. But at Length, un- 
able to find any ſatisfactory Anſwer to the terrible Objections 
ſtarted to this his new Conceits, he found himſelf obliged to 
give them up as he had done his firſt. 

After publiſhing, in 1707 and 1708, in two Volumes, the 
Lectures he had given the Elector Palatine, under the Title of 
Conjectures Phyſiques, or Phyſical Conjectures, a Work in the 
fame Taſte with his Dioptrics and phylical Eſſays already 
mentioned, containing Word for Word many Things already 
delivered in them, he took his Leave, for a Time, of his Elec- 
tral Highneſs in order to viſit the Learned in other Part of Ger- 
many, or ſtudy Natural Hiſtory, and Mines in particular. At 
Caſſel he repeated the Experiments made by Mr. Fi:mberg with 
the Langrave's Burning-glaſs conſtrued by Mr. T/chirnhaus, 
but without being able to vitrify even Lead, inſomuch that he 
abſolutely denied the Fact, affirming that what Monſieur Ham- 


berg took for vitrified God was a "Subſtance iſſuing from the 
£6 Charcoal 
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Charcoal that ſupported it mixed perhaps with ſors of the he. 
terogeneous Parts of the Metal itſelf, 

From Heſſs Caſſ#l, where his Honor and Diſtintereſtedneſz got 
the better of all the Temptations which the Langrave could de. 
cently throw in his Way to exchange his Service for that of the 
Elector Palatine, Mr. Hartſocker repaired to Hanover, where 
Mr. Leibnitz, the profeſſed Friend of all Men of Learning, 
preſented him to the Elector, afterwards George I. and the Elec- 
toral Princeſs, the late Queen, ſo famous for her Talents and 
good Taſte, who gave him a very gracious Reception. About 
this Time, the Elector Palatine hearing ſpeak of the Burning- 
glaſs of Monſieur Tſchirnhaus, aſked Mr. Hartſocker if he could 
make him ſuch a one. Upon this Mr. Hariſecker, cauſed three 
to be caſt in the Glaſs-houſe at Newbourg, and having ſoon finiſh- 
ed them, the Elector preſented him with the largeſt, which 
was three Feet and five Inches Rhinland Meaſure in Diameter, 
nine Feet Focus, and this Focus perfectly circular, of the Size 
of a Louis D'Or, and fo ponderous, that two Men had much 
ado to move it. | 

In 1710 he publiſhed a Volume intitled Eelairciſe ments * le 
Conjectures Phyſiques, being Anſwers to Objections moſt of which 
he attributes to Mr. Leibnitz, and two Years after he publiſhed 
- another Volume by Way of Sequel to it, and in 1722 a Col- 
lection of ſeveral ſeparate Pieces on the ſame Subject. In theſe 
three Works he attacked, very freely, ſeveral reſpectable 


Names in the Republic of Letters, proteſting all the while, 


that if he did not eſteem them, he would have given himſelf no 
Trouble about them, and that they were very wellcome to cri- 
ticize upon him in their turn. But in Spite of theſe Proteſ- 
tations, there appears a great itch for carping, and no ſmall 
Degree of Virulence in his Manner of treating them. Neither 
Newton, nor Leibnitz, nor Huygens, nor the other Members 


of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, eſcaped him on this 


Occaſion, The Academy, however, notwithitanding ſuch 
Behaviour, continued to conſider him as one of her Mem- 
bers, ſubject to Fits of ili Humour, and the ſeveral Members, 
inſtead of anſwering him, ſtuck to their Reſearches as of much 
more Conſequence to the Public. 


In 
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In the ſecond Work he takes up and extends his Syſtem of. 
Plaſtic Souls. In Man, according to him, the rational Soul iſ- 


he. 


; got ſues its Orders, and a vegetative Soul, which is the plaſtic, 
de. not only intelligent, but more intelligent than even the rational, 
the BMW. immediately executes theſe Orders, beſides ſuperintending or 
here carrying on the whole animal CfEconomy of the Circulation of 
ing, Liquids, Nutrition and Accretion, Operations, in his Opinion, 
lec- above the Reach of mere mechanics. But it was immediately 


and objected that rational Soul, that vegetative Soul, is ourſelves, 
bout and how can. we do all theſe Things without knowing it? This. 
ing- Difficulty he ſolves by a Compariſon, which is at leaſt inge- 


ould 
hree 


uſh- 


nious. Suppoſe, ſays he, a dumb Man alone in a Room, and 
Servants placed in the adjacent Rooms to wait upon him. He 
is made to underſtand that when he has a Mind to eat, he has 


hich only to ſtrike the Floor with his Stick, Accordingly he {trikes, 
eter, and immediately ſees his Table covered with Diſhes. Now how 
Size can he conceive that this Noiſe, which he has not heard, and of 


auch which he has not even any Idea, ſhould have brought the Servants 


to him? Mr. Hartſocker not content with attributing theſe intel- 
r le gent plaſtic Souls to Men, and Animals, now gives them to. 
hic plants, nay and the celeſtial Bodies; Beings which one would 
ſhed imagine had been exploded never to make their Appearance 
Col. again. But this is but one Inſtance out of many, that there was 
theſe A 0 Opinion in the antient Philoſophy ſo much proſcribed as to 
able deſpair of appearing again on the Stage ofithe learned Worid. 
hile, The EleQtor Palatine dying in- 1716, Mr. Hartfecker quitted 
F no the Palatine Court, the Year following, when the Dowager 
cri. Clectreſs, a Princeſs of the Houſe of Medicis, in whom a Taſte 
otel- WI for Learning was hereditary, returned to Italy, her native Coun- 
mall try. As ſoon as the Landgrave of Heſſe ſaw him diſengaged, 
ther WI he did him the Honour to ſollicit him a ſecond Time to came and 
bers BY refide with him. But Mr, Hartſocker thought his Days too few 
this to ſpend in a Court, where it is impoſſible for a Philoſopher not 
ſuch i to think himſelf often in a ſtrange Climate. He therefore re- 
lem. moved to Utrecht, where he undertook a Courſe of natural Phi- 
vers, Bi loſophy, and made an Extract of all the curious and uſeful Ob- 
ſervations buried here and there among a Heap of uſeleſs Matter 
in Monſieur Leuvenboech's Letters. And having received ſome 
302 Reproaches 
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Reproaches from Paris on Account of the Freedoms he had 
taken with the Royal Academy of Sciences of that City, he 
began an Apology for them, but his Conſtitution coming to 
break all at once, even faſt, he had not Time to finiſh it. He 
died in the Year 1725. He was briſk, facetious, obliging, and 
of an eaſy Temper which falſe Friends often abuſed; and theſe 
Qualities are the beſt Apology for the Exceſſes into which x 
Spirit of Criticiſm, too often apt to degenerate into ill oy. 
has hurried him in Many of his Works, e 3 


The LIFE of Monſieur MakATp. 


TAMES PHILIP MARALDI was born in the Year 166; 
at Perinaldo in the County of Nice, a Place already honour- 
ed by the Birth of his maternal Uncle the famous Caſſini. 
After going with his Applauſe through the uſual Coutſe of 
Studies, he applied himſelf through Taſte to the ſublimer Sci- 
ences, particularly the Mathematicks, and had made ſuch Pro- 
greſs in them by the Age of tw enty-two, that his Uncle, who 
had been ſettled in France a long Time, invited him there in 
the Year 1687, in order to cultivate himſelf ſo promiſing a Ge- 
nius, and make it known in a Country where uſeful Talents 
both in Natives and F oreigners \ were now ſo much cheriſhed. 

| Monſieur Maraldi no ſooner applied himſelf to the Contem- 
plation of the Heavens, than he conceived the Deſign of form- 
ing a Catalogue of the fixed Star s, the Foundation of all the 
| aſtronomical Edifice. Theſe Bodies, though they have indeed 
ſome Motion, yet becauſe that Motion is extremely flow, and 
the Quantity of it tolcrably wel] aſcertained, and likewiſe be- 
cauſe they always retain their Situation in ReſpeR to one ano- 
ther, are conſidered as ſo many fixed Points, to which all the 
Motions performed under them are referred. From hence it 
appears of what Conſequence it is to be well acquainted with 
them; but then it is equally difficult and laborious. The 
Watchings, upon which the Lowe and even the Poets value 

| them- 
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themſelves ſo much, taken in the moſt literal Senſe are nothing 
to thoſe of an Aſtronomer ſtationed in the open Air and at all 
Seaſons. However, Monſieur Maraldi, though at no ſmall 
Expence, that of his Health, became ſo intimate with the 
fixed Stars, that on being ſhewi any one of them however ſmall, 
he could immediately tell what Conſtellation it belonged to, and 
its Place in that Conſtellation. He has been known to diſcover 
thoſe ſmall Comets, which Aſtronomers often take for the Stars 
of the Conſtellation in which they are ſeen, for want of know- 
ing precifely what Stars the Conſtellation conſiſts of, when 
others, on the fame Spot, and with Eyes directed equally to the 
fame Part of the Heavens, could not for a long Time fee b 
Thing of them. 

In 1700 he engaged ue Monſieur Caſſini in the ebene 
tion of the French Meridian to the northern Extremity of France, 
and had no ſmall Share in eompleating it. He then ſet out for 
haly, where Clement XI. happy to poſſeſs an Aſtronomer formed 
under Monſieur Caſſiui, invited him to aſſiſt at the Aſſemblies 
of the Congregation then fitting in Rome to reform the- Calen- 
dar. Mr. Bianchini availed himſelf of his Aſſiſtance to con- 
ſtruct the great Meridian of the Cartheſian Church in that City. 
In 1718 Monſieur Maraldi, with three other Academicians pro- 
longed the French Meridian to the ſouthern n of that 
Kingdom. 

Theſe were all his ene Occupations, for he ſpent 
moſt of his Time in waiting upon the heavenly Bodies within 
the Walls of the Obſervatory of Paris, but with a Succeſs 
equal to the Fatigue of it, as, independent of his Catalogue, ap- 
pears by the Pieces of his publiſhed in the Memoirs of the Royal 


Academy of Sciences of that City. Theſe conſiſt in daily Obſor- 


vations, and others for which Opportunities ſeldom offer, ſuch 
as the Phaſes of Saturn's Ring, the Returns of the fixed Stars; 
ingenious Applications of 'the Methods laid down by Monſieur 


Caſſini; Verifications of Theories with which it is of Conſe- 


quence to be acquainted; and laſtly, Corrections of other 
Theories ſuſceptible of Improvement. As to his Catalogue of 
fixed Stars he never pubſiſned it. Juſt as he had placed a Mu- 


ral Quadrant on the Terras of the Obſervatory, in order to 


determine ſome towards the North and the Zenith, he fell 
ſick, 
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ſick, and in Spite of the greateſt Abſtemiouſneſs, a Remedy 


which he had hitherto employed with Succeſs, and the * 
he relied upon, he died the iſt of December, 1729. 


His Character was that which the Sciences generally give to 


thoſe who give themſelves up entirely to them; Seriouſneſs, 


Simplicity of Manner, and Uprightneſs. But the ſhining Part 
of it was his Gratitude to his Uncle Monſieur Cafes, who 
had another Son in him. 


When Monſieur Maraldi amuſed himſelf it was with 1 


Hiſtory. His moſt important terreſtrial Obſervations were upon 
Bees, which, though to him in Compariſon of his celeſtial Ob- 
ſervations, but a mere Relaxation, would have been reckoned 
by others a very laborious Taſk. They are inſerted in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences for the Year 1712. 


The LIFE of Colin Mactaurin. 


OLIN. MACLAURIN, a moſt eminent Mathematician 
and Philoſopher, was the Son of a Clergyman, and born at 
Kilmoddan in Scotland, in February 1698. He was ſent to the 
Univerſity of Glaſgow in 1709, where he continued five Years, 
and applied himſelf to Study in a moſt intenſe Manner. His 
great Genius for mathematical Learning «diſcovered itſelf ſo 
early, as, at twelve Years of Age, when having accidentially 
met with an Euclid in a Friend's Chamber, he became in a few 
Days Maſter of the firſt ſix Books without any Aſſiſtance; and 
it is certain, that in his ſixteenth Year he had invented many of 
the Propoſitions, which were afterwards publiſhed under the 
Title of Geometrica Organica. In his fifteenth Year, he took 
the Degree of Maſter of Arts; on which Occaſion he compoſed 
and publicly defended a Theſis, On the Power of Gravity, with 
great Applauſe. . After this he quitted the Univerſity, and re- 
tired to a Country- ſeat of his Uncle, who had the Care of his 
Education, for tis Parents had been dead ſome Time; and here 
- he ſpent two or three Years in purſuing his favourite Studies; 
but in 1717, he offered himſelf a Candidate for the Profeſſor- 
tp 
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ſhip of Mathematicks in the Mariſhal-college of Aberdeen, and 
obtained it after a ten Day's Trial with a very able Competitor. 
In 1719, he went to London, where he became acquainted with 
Dr. Hoadly, then Biſhop of Bangor, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Sir 
Jjaac Newton, and other eminent Men; at which Time alſo 
he was admitted a Member of the Royal Socety : And in another 
Journey in 1721, he contracted an Intimacy with Martin Falles, 
Eſq; who was the Preſident of it, which laſted to his Death. 

In 1722, Lord Polwarth, Plenipotentiary of the King of 
Great-Britain, at the Congreſs of Cambray, engaged Mr. Mac- 
laurin to go as Tutor and Companion to his eldeſt Son, who 
was then to ſet out on his Travels. After a ſhort Stay at Paris, 
and viſiting ſome other Towns in France, they fixed in Lor- 


rain; where Mr. Maclaurin wrote his Piece On the Percuſſion of 


Badies, which gained the Prize of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
for the Year 1724. But his Pupil dying ſoon after at Montpe- 
her, he returned immediately to his Profeſſion at Aberdeen. He 


was hardly ſettled here when he received an Invitation to Edin- 


burgh, the Curators of that Univerſity being defirous that he 
ſhould ſupply the Place of Mr. James Gregory, whoſe great Age 
and Infirmities had rendered him incapable of teaching. Mr. 
Maclaurin had ſome Difficulties to encounter, ariſing from Com- 


petitors, who had good Intereſt with the Patrons of the Uni- 
verſity, and alſo from the Want of an additional Fund for the 


new Profeſſor; which, however, at length, were all ſurmount- 
ed, upon the receipt of two Letters from Sir 1Jaac Newton, In 
one, addreſſed to Mr. Maclaurin, with Allowance to ſhew it to 


the Patrons of the Univerſity, Sir Iſaac expreſſes himſelf thus: 


am very glad to hear, that you have a Proſpect of being 
joined to Mr. James Gregory, in the Profeſſorſhip of the Mathe- 
matics at Edinburgb; not only becauſe you are my Friend, but 
principally becauſe of your Abilities; you being acquainted ag 
well with the new Improvements of Mathematicks as with 
the former State of thoſe Sciences. I heartily wiſh you 
good Succeſs, and ſhall be very glad to hear of your being 


elected. In a ſecond Letter to the then Lord Provoſt of Edin- 


burgh, he writes thus: „ I am glad to underſtand, that Mr. 
Maclaurin is in good repute amongſt you for his Skill in Mathe- 
maticks, for I think he deſerves it very well: And to ſatisfy 


you 
7 
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you that I do not flatter him, and alſo to encourage him to ac 


cept the Place of aſſiſting Mr. Gregory, in order to ſucceed him, 


I am ready, if you pleaſe to give me Leave, to contribute 200 


per Annum towards a Proviſion for bim, till Mr. Gregory's Place 
becomes void, if- r live ſo — and 1 will pay it to his Orderin 


London.” 


In November 1725, Th Was e into hs ie Univerſy; 


as was, at the ſame Time his learned Colleague and intimate 
Friend, Dr. Alexander Monro, Profeſſor of Anatomy. After 
this, the Mathematical Claſſes ſoon became very numerous, 
there being generally upwards of 100 young Gentlemen attend- | 


ing his Lectures every Year; who being of different Standings 


and. Proficiency, he was obliged to divide them into four or five 


Claſſes, in each of which he employed a full Hour every Day, 


from the firſt of November to the firſt of June. In the firſt Claſs, 
he taught the firſt ſix Books of Euclid's Elements, plain Trigo- 


nometry, practical Geometry, the Elements of Fortification, 


and an Introduction to Algebra. The fecond ſtudied Algebra, 
the 11th and 12th Books of Euclid, Spherical Trigonometry, 
Conic Sections, and the general Principles of Aſtronomy, The 
third went on in Aſtronomy and Perſpective, read a Part of Sir 
tjaac Newton's Principia, and had a Courſe of Experiments for 
illuſtrating them performed : He afterwards read and demonſtra- 
ted the Elements of Fluxions. Thoſe in the fourth Claſs read 
a Syſtem of Fluxions, the Doctrine of Chances, and the reſt of 


Sir Jſaac Newton's Principia. Beſides the Labours of his public 


Profeſſion, he had frequently many other Employments and 
Avocations. If an uncommon Experiment was ſaid to have 


been made any where, the, curious were deſirous of having it 


repeated by Mr. Maclaurin If an Eclipſe or Comet was to be 


PE obſerved, his Teleſcopes were always in Readineſs. 


In 1734, Dr. Berkeley, Biſhop of Clyne, nubliſhed a Piece 
called, The Analyſt, in which he took Occaſion, from ſome 
Diſputes that had ariſen concerning the Grounds of the flux- 
ionary Method, to explode the Method itſelf, and alfo to charge 
Ra in general with Infidelity in Religion. Mr. 
Maclaurin thought himſelf included in this Charge, and began 
an Anſwer to the Biſhop's Book: But, as he proceeded, fo 


many Diſcoveries, fo many new T heories and * 
Fi re 


i 
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red to him, that inſtead of a vindicatory Pamphlet, bis Work 
came out a complete Syſtem of Fluxions, with their Application 
to the moſt conſiderable Problems in Geometry and Natural 
Philoſophy. This Work was publiſhed at Edinburgh in 1742, 
in two Volumes in Quarto ; and as it coft him infinite Pains, ſo 
it is the moſt conſiderable of all his Works, and will do him 
immortal Honour. In the mean Time, he was continually 
obliging the Public with ſome Performance or Obſervation of 
his own; many of which were publiſhed in the fifth and ſixth 
Volumes of the Medica] Eſſays, at Edinburgh, Some of them 
were likewiſe publiſhed in the Philgſaphical Tranſactions, as the 
following : 1, Of the Conſtruction and Meaſure of Curves, 
No. 356. 2. A new Method of deſcribing all Kinds of Curves, 
No. 359. 3. A Letter to Martin Folkes, Eſq; on Equations 
with impoſſible Roots, May 1726, No. 394. 4. Continuation 
of the ſame, March 1729, Ne. 408. 5. December the 21ſt, 
1732, On the Deſcription of Curves; with an Account of far- 
ther Improvements, .and a Paper dated at Nancy, November 27, 
1722, N*. 439. 6. An Account of the Treatiſe of Fluxions, 
January 27, 1742, Ne. 467. 7. The ſame continued, March 
10, 1742, N*. 469. 8. A Rule for finding the Meridional 
Parts of a Spheroid with the fame Exactneſs as of a Sphere, 
Auguſt, 1741, Ne. 461. 9. Of the Baſis of the Cells, where- 
in the Bees depoſit their Honey, November 3, 1743, No. 471. 
In the Midſt of theſe Studies, Mr. Maclaurin was always rea- 
dy to lend his Aſſiſtance in contriving and promoting any 

Scheme, which might contribute to the Service of his Country. 
When the Earl of Morton ſet out, in 1739, for Orkney and 
Shetland, to viſit his Eſtates there, he deſired Mr. Maclaurin to 
aſſt him in ſettling the Geography of thoſe Countries, which 
is very erroneous in all our Maps; to examine their Natural 
Hiſtory, to ſurvey the Coaſts, and to take the Meaſure of a De- 
gree of the Meridian. Mr. Maclaurin's Family Affairs, and 
other Connections, would not permit him to do this: He drew 
however a Memorial of what he thought neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved, furniſhed the proper Inſtruments, and recommended 

Mr. Short, as a fit Operator for managing them. Mr. Mae- 
lurin had ſtill another Scheme for the Improvement of 
Geography and Navigation, of a more extenfive Nature 3 
5D which 
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which was, the opening a Paſſage from Greenland to the nb 
Sea by the North Pole. That ſuch a Paſſage might be 
found, he was ſo fully perſuaded, that he has been heard to 
ſay, if his Situation could admit of ſuch Adventures, he wouls 
undertake the Voyage, eren at his own Charge. But when 
Schemes for finding it were laid before the Parliament in 174, 
e panics by ſereral Perſons of ber Rank, an. 
cerning them, before he could finiſh the Memorials ke 

Shan the Premium was limited to the Diſcovery of a Nock 
welt Paſſage: And Mr. Zfaclawriz uſed to regret, that the 
Word Weſt was inſerted, becauſe he thought that Paſſage, E 
at all to be found, muſt lie not far from the Pole. | 

Mr. AMaclenrin is faid to have been a very good, as well 28 2 
very great Man, and worthy of Love as well as Admiration. 
His peculiar Merit, as 1 Philoſopher, was, that all his Studies 
were accommodated to general Utility; and we find, in many 
Places of his Works, an Application even of the moſt abſtruſe 
Theories, to the perſecting of mechanical Arts. He had re- 
ſolved, for the fame Purpoſe, to compoſe a Courſe of practical 
Mathematics, and to reſcue ſeveral uſeful Branches of the Sci- 
ence from the bad Treatment they often meet with i in leſs ſkil- 
ful Hands. But all this his Death prevented; unleſs we would 
reckon, as a Part of his intended Work, the Tranſlation of Dr. 
David Gregory's Practical Geometry, which he reviſed, and pub- 
liſhed with Additions, in the Year 1745. In his Life- time, 
however, he had frequent Opportunities of ſerving his Friends 
and his Countty, by his great Skill. Whatever Difficulty oc- 
curred concerning the conſtructing or perfecting of Machines, 
the Working of Mines, the Improvement of ManufaQures, 
the conveying of Water, or the Execution of any other public 
Work, Mr. Maclaurin was at Hand to reſolve it. He was like- 
wiſe employed to terminate ſome Diſputes « of Conſequence, that 
had ariſen at Glaſgow, concerning the gauging of Veſſels; and 
for that Purpoſe preſented to the Commiſſioners of Exciſe two 
elaborate Memorials, with their Demonſtrations, containing 
Rules by which the Officers now act. He made alſo Calcula- 
tions, relating to the Proviſion, now eſtabliſhed by Law, for 
the Children and Widows of the Scotch Clergy, and of the Pro- 


feflors in 1 the Univerſities, intitling them to certain Annuities and 
| Sum 
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ums, upon the voluntary annual Payment of à certain Sum bj 
the Incumbent. In contriving and adjuſting this wiſe and uſe- 
ful Scheme, Mr. Maciazrin beftowed a great deal of Labour, 
and contributed not a little towards bringing it to Perfection. 
. adam 3s Birr Altar, that < He lived to 
m- Pupoſe; which can hardly be ſaid of thoſe, how uncom- 
man focvzr their Abilides and Attainments, who fpend their 
whole Time in abſtract Speculations, and produce * to 
the real Uſe and Service of their Fellom - creatures. 

Of Mr. Alaris Works, we have mentioned his PTY 
netrig Organica, in which he treats of the Deſcription of Curve 
Lines by continued Motion. We need not repeat what has 
been faid concerning his Piece, which gained the Prize of the 
Rnal Academy of Sciences in 1724 In the Year 1740, the Aca- 
demy adjudged him a Prize, which did him ſtill more Honour, 
for ſolving the Motion of the Tides from the Theory of Gravi- 
ty: A Queſtion which had been given out the former Year, 
without receiving any Solution. He had only ten Days to draw 
this Paper up in, and could not find Leiſure to tranſcribe a fair 
Copy; fo that the Paris Edition of it is, incorrect. He after- 
wards reviſed the whole, and inſerted it in his Treatiſe” of 
Fluxions; as he did alſo the Subſtance of the former Piece. 
Theſe with the Treatiſe of Fluxions, and the Pieces printed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of which we have given a Lift, 
are all the Writings which our Author lived to publiſh. Since 
his Death, two Volumes more have appeared, his Algebra, and 
his Account of Sir Jaac Newton's Philoſophical Diſcoveries. 
His Algebra, though not finiſhed by himſelf, is yet allowed to 
be excellent in its Kind; containing, in one large Volume 8vo., 
a compleat elementary Treatiſe of that Science, as far as it has 
hitherto been carried. His Account of Sir Jaac Newtor's Phi- 
loſophy was occaſioned in this Manner: Sir {aac dying in the 
Beginning of the Year 1728, his Nephew, Mr. Conduitt, pro- 
poſed to publiſh an Account of his Life, and deſired Mr. Mac- 
lawin's Aſſiſtance. The latter, out of Gratitude to his great 
Benefactor, chearfully undertouk, and ſoon finiſhed, the Hiſ- 
tory of the Progreſs which Philoſophy had made before Sir /aac's 
Time: And this was the firſt Draught of the Work in Hand, 
which not going forward, on Account of Mr. Conduit's Death, 

5D 2 was 
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was returned to Mr. Maclaurin. To this he afterwards made 
great Additions, and left it in the State in which it now appears, 
His main Deſign ſeems to have been to explain only thoſe Parts 
of Sir Iſaac's Philoſophy which have been, and ſtill are, con- 
troverted: And this is ſuppoſed to be the Reaſon, why his 
grand Diſcoveries concerning Light and Colours are but tran- 
fiently and generally touched upon. For it is known, that ever 
ſince the Experiments on which his Doctrine of Light and Co- 
lours is founded, have been repeated with due Care, this Doc. 
trine has not been conteſted: Whereas his accounting for the 
celeſtial Motions, and the other great Appearances of "Nature, 
from Gravity, is Miſunderſtood, and even ridiculed to this Day, 
The weak Charge of occult-Qualities has been frequently re- 
peated; foreign Profeſſors ſtill amuſe themſelves with i imaginary 
Triumphs; and even the polite and ingenious Cardinal de Po- 
lignac, has been ſeduced to lend Tn 108 Harmony of his Num- 
bers. 

To the latter of theſe Works i is e prefixed An Account of the 
Life and Writings of Mr. Maclaurin: From which, as it is very 
authentic, we have taken the Subſtance of the preſent Memoir. 

In 1745, having been very active in fortifying the City of 
Edinburgh againſt the rebel Army, he was obliged to fly from 
thence to the North of England; where he was invited by Dr. 


Herring, then Archbiſhop of York, to reſide with him, during 


his Stay in this Country. © Here, ſays he, in a Letter to one of 
his Friends, I live as happily as a Man can do, who is igno- 
rant of the State of his Family, and who ſees the Ruin of his 
Country.” In this Expedition, however, being expoſed to 
Cold and Hardſhips, and naturally of a weak, and tender Con- 

ſtitution, he laid the Foundation of an Illneſs, which put an 
End to his Life, It was a Dropſy in the Belly, and he died of 
it on June 14, 1746, aged forty-eight Years. There is a Cir- 
cumſtance recorded of him during his laſt Moments, which 
ſhews him to have poſſeſſed great philoſophic Serenity and 
Strength of Reaſon: And this was deſiring his Friend, Dr. 
Monro, to Account for a Phænomenon he then obſerved in him- 
ſelf, viz. © Flaſhes of Fire ſeeming to dart from his Eyes, while 
in the mean Time his Sight was "ng, ſo that he could ſcarce 


in one Object from another.“ 


Mr. 


th 
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Mr. Maclaurin lived a Bathelor to the Year 1733+ but being 
very much formed for Society, as well as Contemplation, he 
then married Anne, the Daughter of Mr. Walter Stewart, So- 
licitor-general to his late Majeſty for Scotland. By this Lady he 
had ſeven Children, of which, two Sons and three Daughters, | 
together with his Wife, ſurvived him. 


The LIFE of Pzrer the GREAT, Czar 
% Muscovy. 


ETER the GREarT, fo juſtly celebrated for his mechani- 
cal, mathematical, and philoſophical Knowledge, was 
born the 3oth of day, 1672, and was the Son of the Czar 
Alexis Michaelowitz by a ſecond Wife. Alexis dying, in 1676, 
Theodore, his eldeſt Son by his firſt' Wife, ſucceeded to the 
Throne, and dicd in 1682. Peter was then, though but ten 
Years of Age, proclaimed Czar, to the Excluſion of John, his 
elder Brother, who was of a weak Body, and weaker Mind. 

The Ruſſian Education was, at that Time, like the 
Country, illiberal and barbarous, ſo that he could derive no 
3 from thence. But, notwithſtanding, he very early 

1 a Strength of Genius ſuperior to Difficulties, and an 


Sciences, he viſited the Courts of many other King- 
doms and States of Europe ; the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
715; the Univerſities of England, Denmark, &c. and, by his 
indefatigable Diligence in acquiring political and ſcientifical 
Knowledge, laid a Foundation for thoſe high Atchievements in 
military and naval Affairs, and for thoſe remarkable Improve- 
ments and Regulations in the Government of his Empire, as 
rendered him the Admiration of all Europe, and juſtly merited 
the Title of PETER the GREAT. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the various Eftabliſhments 
tor which the Ruſſians are indebted to this great Emperor; Fon- 
| tenets 
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zenelle has recorded ſome of the principal, which alſo claiti 4 
Place here. 

He eſtabliſhed, 1. A Body of 100,000 Foot, undet as regu- 
lar a Diſcipline as any in Europe. 2. A Navy of 40 Ships of the 
Line, and 200 Gallies. 3: Fortifications in all main Towns, 
and an excellent Civil Government in the great Cities, which 
before were as dangerous in the Night, as the moſt unfrequent- 
ed Deſerts. _ 4. An Academy for Naval Affairs and Navigation, 
where all the Nobility are obliged to ſend ſome of their Chil- 
dren. 5. Colleges at Meſcow, Peterſburg, and Xiof, for Lan- 
guages, polite Literature, and Mathematics; and Schools in 
the Villages, where the Children of the Peaſants are taught to 
read and write. 6. A College of Phyſicians, and a noble Dif. 
penſatory at Moſcow, which furniſhes Medicines to the great 
Cities, and to the Armies ; whereas' before; there was no Phy- 
ſician but the Czar's, and no Apothecary in all his Dominions, 
7. Public Lectures in Anatomy, a Word never heard before in 
Ruſſia. Mr. Voltaire relates, that the Czar had ſtudied this 
Branch of Knowledge under the celebrated Ruyſch at Aumſterdin, 
and made ſuch Improvements under this Maſter, as to perform 
even chirurgical Operations himſelf. He afterwards purchaſed 
the Cabinet of that Anatomiſt, which cofitained an immenſe 
Collection of the moſt curious, inſtructive, and uncommon 
Preparations. 8. An Obſervatory, not only for the Uſe of 
Aſtronomers, but as a Repoſitory for natural Curioſities. 9. 


A Phyſic Garden, to be ſtocked with Plants, not only from all 


Parts of Europe, but from- Ala, Perſia, and even the diſtant 
Parts of China, 10. Printing-houſes, where he aboliſhed their 
old barbarous Characters, which, through the great Number of 
Abbreviations, were almoſt become unintelligible. 11. Inter- 
preters for all the Languages of Europe; and I:kewiſe for the 
Latin, Greek, Turkiſh, Calmuck, Mogul, and Chineſe. 12. A 
Royal Library, compoſed of three very large ones. which he 
purchaſed in England, Holſtein, and Germany. 

heſe, and many more, were particular Inſtitutions and Eſta- 


bliſhments: But the Czar made general Reformations, to which 


indeed the other were only ſubſervient. He changed the Archi- 
tecture, which-was ugly and deformed ; or, to ſpeak more pro- 


perly, he firſt introduced that Science into his Dominions. He 
| | | ſent 
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ſent for a great Number of Pictures from Italy and France, and 
by this Means inſtructed in the Art of Painting a People, who 


knew no more of it, than what they could collect from the 
wretched Daubing of their Saints Painters. He ſent Ships 


Jaden with Merchandize to Genoa and Leghorn, which returned 


freighted with Marble and Statues: And Pope Clement XI. 
pleaſed with his Taſte, preſented him with a fine Antique, 
which the Czar, not caring to truſt by Sea, ordered to be 
brought to Peterſburg by Land. Religion was not neglected in 
this general Reform: Ignorance and Superſtition had over- run 
it ſo much, that it ſcarcely merited the Name of Chriſtian. 
The Czar introduced Knowledge where it was miſerably want- 
ed; and this Knowledge enabled him to aboliſh Faſts, Miracles, 
and Saint-worſhip, in a good Degree, at leaſt. He ventured 
further than to the Correction of Rites: He aboliſhed the Pa- 
triarchate, though pretty much independent on him; and by 
that Means got rid of a Power, which was always interrupting 
and diſconcerting his Meaſures. He took away Part of the Re- 
venues of thoſe Churches and Monaſteries, which he thought 
too wealthy; and leaving only what was neceſſary for their 
dubſiſtence, added the Overplus to his own Demeſnes. He 
made many judicious and uſeful eccleſiaſtical Canons, and or- 
dered preaching in the Ruſſian Language. Laſtly, he eſtabliſhed 
a general Liberty of Conſcience throughout his Dominions ; 
and, if we had no other Proof of his civilized Spirit, this would 
be ſufficient. There is one more Reformation, and perhaps as 
neceſſary and uſeful as any of the former, which he made even 
in his laſt Illneſs, though it was exceedingly painful. When 
the Senators and great Perſonages, then about him, mentioned 
the various Obligations which Ryfſia lay under to him, for abo- 
lining Ignorance and Barbariſm, and introducing Arts and 
Sciences, he told them, that he had forgot to 2 one of the 
moſt important Points of all, viz. the male Adminiſtration of 


Juſtice, occaſioned by the tedious and litigious Chicanery of 


the Lawyers; and ſigned an Order from his Bed, limiting the 
Determination of all Cauſes to eleven Days, which was imme- 

diately ſent to all the Courts of his Empire. 
This wonderful Perſon died of the Strangury, cauſed by an 
Impoſthume in the Neck of his Bladder, on the 28th of Fanu- 
| ary, 
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ary, 1725, aged 53 Years. He was tall, and remarkably well 
ſhaped : He had a noble Countenance, Eyes ſparkling with Vi. 
vacity, and a robuſt Conſtitution. His Judgment was ſound, 
which, as Voltaire has obſerved, may juſtly be deemed the Four. 
dation of all real Abilities: And to this Solidity was joined an 
active Diſpoſition, which put him upon the moſt arduous Under. 
takings. Whoever reflects upon the Interruptions, Difficulties 
and Oppoſitions, that muſt unavoidably occur in civilizing and 
reforming a Jarge and barbarous Empire, muſt ſuppoſe the 
Czar to have been, as indeed he really was, a Perſon of the 
greateſt Firmneſs and Perſeverance. | | 
Animated by the laudible Ambition of ſupporting the Dig- 
nity, and anſwering the Ends of Government; and it was hap- 
py for him, that this Ambition was equalled by his diſtinguiſh- 
ed Talents, improved by every Advantage he could poſſibly 
procure, and rewarded not only with public Applauſe, but by 
(that which infinitely exceeds it) the Satisfaction, and Tran- 
quility of his own Mind. | ws yz 
The Czar wrote ſeveral Pieces upon Naval Affairs, and 
other occaſional Tracts, ſo that his Name is juſtly added to the 
ſhort Catalogue of Sovereigns who have honoured the Public 
with their Writings. - | | 
The Czarina, his Widow, whom he nominated his Succeſſor, 
was, upon his Death, immediately acknowledged Empreſs of 
Ruſſia by the ſeveral Eſtates thereof. The Hiſtory of this Lady is 
curious and extraordinary, and therefore we ſhall give the fol- 
lowing conciſe Memoir of her from Mr. Voltaire's Hiſtory of Pe- 
ter, tho' it may be thought a Digreſſion, vz. The-Lenity of 
this Princeſs, ſays he, has been carried to a Degree unparalleled 
in the Hiſtory of any Nation. She had promiſed, that during 
her Reign no Body ſhould be put to Death; and ſhe has kept her 
Word. She is the firſt Sovereign that ever ſhewed this Regard 
to the Human Species. Malefactors are now condemned to ſerve 
in the Mines and other public Works; a Regulation, not leſs 
prudent than humane, fince it renders their Punifhment of ſome 
Advantage to the State. In other Countries, they only know 
how to put a Malefactor to Death, with the Apparatus of an 
Executioner, but are not able to prevent the Commiſſion of 


Crimes.” 
The 
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. Rabin was born at Bath, in 1707. As his Paton 
VI were not wealthy, and alſo Quakers, it was much fear- 
ed, leſt the ſurprizing Progreſs he had by himſelf early made in 
various Branches of Literature, would be interrupted through 
Want of due Encouragement; eſpecially amongſt a people, 
who profeſs not the ſame Efteem, as the reſt of the World, 
for the Learning they ſtyle Human; ſuppoſing it not requilite 
either to the Underſtanding or explaining divine Subjects. 
However, ſome particular Friends of Mr. Robins being very 
deſirous that he might continue his Purſuits, and his Merit not 
be loſt in Obſcurity; wiſhed for this Purpoſe, that he could be 
properly recommended to teach in this. Town the Mathematics, 
which had been one of the principal Objects of his Studies. 
With this View therefore they communicated to a Gentleman 
here a Paper written by him, in order to learn what Judgment 
Perſons of Knowledge might make of his Abilities. This was 
ſhewn to Dr. Pemberton, who, thence conceiving a good Opi- 
nion of the Writer, for a farther Trial of his Proficiency ſent 
him ſome Problems, of which the Doctor required elegant So- 
lutions, not thoſe founded on Algebraical Calculations; adding 
an Exatnple of ſuch a Solution, that the young Geometer might 
the more teadily comprehend his Meaning. As Anſwer was 
returned by Mr. Robins, that gave a very advantageous Idea of 
his Taſte, as well as Invention. - 
Upon this he came to London; where his Preſence ſtill en- 
creaſed the favourable Sentiments that had been entertained of 
his Talents. For beſides his Acquaintance with divers Parts of 
Learning, there was in him to an ingenuous Aſpect, joined an 
Activity of Temper, together with a great Facility in expref- 
ing his Thoughts with Clearneſs, Brevity, Strength and Ele- 
gance; Endowments, which do not always accompany ſtudious 
perſons. But though Mr. Robins was poſſeſſed of much more 
drill than is uſually required in a common Teacher; yet being 
very young, it was thought proper, that he ſhould employ ſome 


Time in peruſing the beſt Writers on the ſublimer Parts of the 
5 E. M.athe- 
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Mathematics, before he undertook publicly the Inſtruction of 
others. In this Interval, beſides i improving himſelf in the mo. 
dern Languages, he had Opportunities of-reading, in particular, 
the. Works of Apollanius, Archimedes, Fermat, Huygens, D, 
Wit, Sluſius, James Gregory, Dr. Barrow, Sir Iſaac Newt, 
Dr. Taylr, and Mr. Cotes. Theſe Authors he readily under. 
ſtood without any Aſſiſtance; of which he gave frequent Proofs 
to his Friends. Amongſt others, one was a Demonſtration of 
the laſt Propoſition of Sir 1/aac Newton's Treatiſe on Quadra. 
tures, which was thought not Nur eVV a Place in the _ 
fephical Tranſactions. 

Not long after, an Occaſion offered for bim to exhibit to the 
Public a Specimen alſo of his Knowledge in natural Philoſophy, 
The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris had propoſed, amon of 
their Prize Queſtions, to demonſtrate the Laws of Motion in 


Bodies impinging on one another. The celebrated M. Jobn 


Bernoulli here condeſcended to be a Candidate; and though his 
Diſſertation loſt the Reward, he appealed to the learned World 
by printing it. He therein endeavoured to eſtabliſh M. -Lethnirz's 
Opinion of the Force of Bodies in Motion, from the Effects of 
their ſtriking againſt ſpringing Materials; as Signor Poleni had 
before attempted to evince the ſame Thing from Experiments of 
Bodies falling on ſoft and yielding Subſtances. But as the In- 
ſufficiency of Signor Poleni's Arguments had formerly been de- 
monſtrated; ſo Mr. Robins publiſhed in a Feurnal, called The 
preſent State of the Republic of Letters, an unanſwerable Confutz- 


tion of M. Bernoulli's Performance. 


It may indeed ſeem ſtrange, that a mere e Tyr ſhould thus 
overcome ſo redoubted a Veteran. But though M. Bernuli 
muſt be allowed to have had a conſiderable Share of Invention 


in pure Mathematics; yet, when any phyſical Cauſe interven- 


ed, he ſeldom could avoid falſe Reaſonings; being deficient in 
that Diſtinctneſs of Conception, fo neceſſary for ſecuring againſt 
Error in'theſe more complex Subjects, and which was poſſeſſed 
by Mr. Robins in a ſupreme Degree. 

Now the Recommendations of his Friends, ſupported by ſuch 


authentic Teſtimonies of his Abilities, ſoon procured him 


many Scholars amongſt theſe, ſeveral were of real Genius, 


who at preſent make an eminent Figure in public Affaits. 
But 
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But it may be here obſerved, that about this Time he quitted 


IN 0 
Si the peculiar Garb and Profeflion of a Quaker; for not having 
ular the leaſt Tincture of Obſtinacy, Superſtition or Enthuſiaſm in 
8 D. his Nature; he ſoon got over the Prejudices of Education, and 
wum, pad an utter Averſion to act a feigned Part. However, he con- 
nder. tinued to cultivate a Friendſhip with ſeveral deſerving Perſons of 
roofs that Perſuaſion 3 not being ignorant that at all Times, and in 
n of all Places, there have been great Numbers of Learning, Saga- 
dra. city, and even Honeſty too, who through the Force, of early 
7%. Impreſſions and a certain Caſt of Temper, have made moſt 
| apable Abſurdities the Objects of their Faith. 5 
5 the Mr, Robins's Way of inſtructing was generally ſimilar to the 
phy, Courſe he had followed himſelf; but as he only taught Perſons 
Deſt fingly, and not in Claſſes, it was in his Power to vary his Me- 
n in thod according to the Capacity or Intention of each Learner. 
John However, he always began with the Elements of Euclid, not as 
n his interpolated by Campanus and Clauius, or anatomiſed by Heri- 
orld gone and Barrow, or depraved by Tacguet and Dechalles ; but 
itz g according to the Original handed down to us by Antiquity; 
Is of much leſs did he uſe any. of the new n Elements, that 
had at preſent every where abound. 
ts of By what is here ſaid, I would not be underſtood to diſſuade 
In- the conſulting Clauiuss Euclid at a proper Time; for as in it 
1 den there is nothing inconſiſtent with the Strictneſs of Demonſtra- 
The MY tion, ſo it contains many curious Particulars relating to Geome- 


try. And indeed the contracted Form, into which Dr. Barrow 
has reduced the Elements, may be of Uſe for refreſhing the Me- 
mory,. after the Original has been well conſidered ; the ſame 
Judgment may be paſſed on his A Mrs * and 
tion Theodoſius. 
ven- For want of ſuch a Beginning in his Studies, many a Ma- 
nt in thematician, who has acquired no ſmall Fame, has been altoge- 
ainſi ther incapable of framing a ſynthetic Demonſtration, as * 
fied i ought to be, or even of readily comprehending one fo conſti- 
tuted; but would be apt, though it had all the Perfections poſ- 
ſuch idle, to imagine it tedious and obſcure, through his not being 
him i acquainted with the genuine Expreſſion of the true Geometry. 
ius, Hence the Writings of great Part of the Moderns on mathe- 
matical an; abound with inartificial Computations. The 
But ̃ | SE 3 | Conſide- 
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Conſideration of which led Mr. Robins often to repeat a Saying 


of that elegant Writer Foamies della Faille : e mult 
ſeiunt, matheſin pauci. 

" Amongſt Mr. Robins's Scholars, ſuch as went afterwards to 
Cambridge, in order to qualify themſelves for one. of the Jearned 
Profeſſions, were wont, as is the Cuftom of young Men, fre- 
quently to enter into warm Conteſts with the Diſciples of Mr. 


Profeſſor Saunderſon, that Gentleman uſing there a very different 


Method of Inſtruction. And indeed I have met with i ingenious 


| Perſons, who, though they allowed Euclid's Elements to be 
the perſecteſt Book of the Kind; yet did not think it the moſt 


proper Introduction for the Generality of Students, at leaſt 


When ranged in Claſſes, the Way of teaching principally fol- 


lowed in Univerſities; ; but the Contrary of this Opinion appears 
to be true from the conſtant and very ſucceſsfu} Practice of the 


Jate famous Mr. Maclaurin, who, I obſerved with Pleaſure, 


always begun his academical Courſes m the Elements of 


Euclid. 
And theſe Elements well Adee to be carefully confidersd 


even by ſuch as do not intend to devote much of their Time to - 


mathematical Speculations; for they are more uſeful, in order 


to acquire a Habit of ſtrict Reaſoning, than the moſt laboured 


Syſtems of Logic: That Art owing, in great Meaſure, its 
Original, and indeed being beſt fitted for making formal An- 
ſwers, to the childiſh and ridiculous Conceits of thoſe quibbling 
Sophiſts, whoſe Impertinence Plato has ſo juſtly expoſed; ap- 


pears ſo. far from being the moſt natural Means of diſcover- 


ing and judging of Truth, that the great Maſter of the Art 
itſelf was a very bad Reaſoner. 

The two chief Grounds of falſe Nabels are Ambiguity i in 
the Uſe of Words and Principles haſtily taken up; ſcarce any 
one ever offending againſt the Rules of Mode and Figure in 
Syllogiſms. But the ſureſt Defence againſt theſe two Grounds 


of Error, is exerciſing the Mind in Subjects, where a Courſe of 


Reaſoning is followed free from Perplexity ind the Terms, and 
dilintangled from Uncertainty in the Principles; by which we 


may gain a Habit of diſtinguiſhing between perfect Reaſoning, 
and Whatever, in 1 different Dan takes 8 the Apprarance 
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; Manner, than they are handled in the ww Treatiſes. 
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Eucld, in his Elements, has the Advantage of a Subject, the 
Simplicity of which keeps it almoſt neceſſarily free from any 
Ambiguity of Terms, and his Demonſtrations are conducted 
with the moſt expreſs Deſign of reducing the Principles aſſu- 


med to the feweſt Number and moſt evident, that might be; 


and in a Method the moſt natural, as it is the moſt conducive 


towards a juſt and compleat Comprehenſion of the Subject, by 


beginning with ſuch Particulars, as are moſt eaſily conceived, 
and flow moſt readily from the Principles laid down, thence by 
gradually proceeding to ſuch as are more obſcure, and regis 


a longer Chain of Argument. 
And this great Regard to. Perſpicuity in the Method and 


| Fork of Reaſoning was ſo peculiarly the Characteriſtic of the 


moſt ancient Geometers, that Mr. Robins choſe to initiate thoſe 
under his Inſtruction in the Elements of the Conics by Apol- 
honius in Preference to any modern Author. 
As to the Principles of Algebra, Mr. Robins uſed to deliver 
ſhort Precepts of his own, free from the Intricacies and Miſcon- 
ceptions, by which the Generality of Writers had obſcured a 
Matter in itſelf very plain and eaſy to be comprehended. The 


| interpreting the Terms of Affirmative and Negative, which, in 


reality, expreſſed only the Relation of one Quantity to another, 
as implying ſome abſolute Quality in the Quantities to which 
they are prefixed, has occaſioned all that Air of Myſtery, * 


which Learners are ſo unneceſſarily perplexed. 


Mr. Robins explained the Doctrine of Fluxions, and what is 
uſually ſtyled the ſublime Geometry, after a clear and genuine 
Manner; not having the leaſt Recourſe to the abſurd Notion 
of Indiviſibles or Infiniteſimals, but as it is delivered truly, 
though very briefly, by its great Inventor in the Introduction to 
his admirable Treatiſe on Quadratures. } 

I ſhall not proceed to deſcribe Mr. Robins's Way of inſtruct- 


Ing in the ſeveral Branches of mixt Mathematics; whereof he 


was a moſt perfect Maſter, and on which he could deliver him- 
ſelf with the utmoſt Clearneſs. I ſhall only obſerve, that as 


he well grounded his Scholars in true Geometry ; it was eaſy 


for him to inform them of the practical Parts in a more ſcientific 


The 
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The modern Authors, Mr. Robins chiefly valued, were ſuch 
as approached the neareſt, in their Manner of Writing, to that 
of the Ancients. Amongſt theſe the great Huygens ſtands in 
the firſt Place. But thoſe, who had the Care of publiſhing his 

umous Works, ſeem to have been of a different Opinion, 
when they tell us, they once had Thoughts of changing his 
real Demonſtrations into Algebraical Calculations ! - 

Mr. Robins alſo had the higheſt Eſteem for Dr. Barrows 
Lectures, and recommended them uſually to his Scholars; for 
in thoſe, that treat of the Mathematics in general, they would 


find amongſt other excellent Things. concerning the Nature 


and Principles of the Science, a juſt Defence of Euclid, and a 
full Explanation of his Idea of Proportionality ; and as the Sub- 
jet is handled in a popular Manner, fo the Author, beſides 
ſhewing much real Learning and exquiſite Choice i in his Autho- 
rities, has not only ſupported his peculiar Sentiments with great 
Subtilty of Reaſon, but alſo adorned his Diſcourſe by a maſculine 
and true Eloquence. 

In his optical Lectures they would ſee the Principles of Catop- 
tricks and Dioptricks ſet forth in the compleateſt Manner. 
There the actual Interſections are determined, which the Rays 
of Light, ifluing from any Point of an Object after Reflection 
or Refraction, make with each other, as alſo the Limits of 
thoſe Interſections, and how the Rays, the nearer they ap- 
proach thoſe Limits, are more and more conſtipted ; whence 
| ſuch Limits are called the Foci, as the Line paſſing through 
them all has been ſince named the Cauſtic. Next the Author 
finds the principal Foci in different Lens's. Afterwards he 
treats, in general, of the apparent Magnitudes of Objects, 
and then particularly aſſigns the Images of plane Surfaces. The 
whole is intermixed with ſeveral curious Propoſitions in Geome- 
try, and confirmed by moſt accurate Demonſtrations, which 
have been praiſed as ſuch by Sir Iſaae Newton himſelf; who ſup- 
poſes his Auditors well acquainted with theſe Lectures of his 
Predeceſſor, in order to underſtand perfectly the ſublime Diſ- 
coveries, he was delivering to them. 

I need not mention Mr. Robins's Opinion of Sir Iſaac Wonne, 
ſince he has had Occaſion to declare it fo often in ſeveral Tracts 
he wrote. And, indeed, Sir " Newton's Fame ſeems at pre- 
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fent to have ſurmounted all Oppoſition. The Philoſophers of a 


neighbouring Nation acknowledge his Merit. Though they 
had for Years quite overlooked his Book of Optics ; yet now 


they ſpeak of it in the higheſt Terms. And they have at 


length adopted Attraction under the Name of univerſal Gravi- 
tation; which they had long rejected as an occult Quality, on 


Account its Cauſe is not diſcovered. They might as well have 


neglected the Conſideration of the Laws of Motion; becauſe 
it is not known, why Motion ariſes from the Colliſion of Bo- 


dies; or the Contemplation of the Effects of Light. as it has not 


been found out, whether it is owing to Beams darted immediately 
from the luminous Object, or to Impreſſions made on a ſurround- 
ing Medium, or to ſome more latent Cauſe. It is the Buſineſs 
of the true Philoſophy to explore the moſt ſimple Cauſes, and 
from their Combinations to account for the various Phænomena 


in Nature. But all the Objections that could be raiſed againſt 


this true Way of Philoſophizing, Sir Jſaac Newton had previouſ- 
ly obviated in his Works. Of this, they ſeem, at laſt, to be 


ſenſible, from having conſidered them more attentively; and 


accordingly they are attempting to make Improvements on his 


Principles. 


And here I cannot help declaring the Satisfaction Mr. Robins 


always expreſſed on obſerving the Progreſs a true Taſte for real 


Geometry made in Scotland, The mathematical Sciences have 


indeed been well cultivated by that learned Nation. To a 


Scotchman, the Lord Napier, we are beholden not only for the 
admirable Invention of Logaritkhms, and their Application to 
Trigonometry, but alſo for other very valuable Improvements 
he has made in that moſt uſeful Art, and probably his ill State 
of Health hindered his making farther Diſcoveries. The in- 
comparable Fames Gregory was likewiſe of that Country, whoſe 
riſing Merit ſeems to have given Umbrage even to the great 


| Huygens; and whoſe immature Death was an irreparable Loſs 


to the mathematical World; for which Loſs, I have been in- 
formed, Sir Iſaac Newton uſed always to ſnew very ſenſible To- 
kens of Grief, whenever Mr. Gregory's Name happened to be 
mentioned to him. 

In the Manner above recommended; were Mr. Rabins's 


younger es employed in WY the Knowlege of theſe 


Science; 
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Sciences ; whoſe Aid is in ſome Meaſure required for eſtabliſh. 
ing even the firſt F oundations of civil Society; 3 as the Property 
6f each Individual of, the Community. muſt be aſcertained | in 
Number, Meaſure, and Weight. . 

Mr. Robins printed, in the Year 1742, a ; ſinall Trent en. 
titled New Principles of Gunnery, containing the Reſult of many 
Experiments he had made, whereby i is diſcovered. the Force of 
Gunpowder, and the Difference in the reſiſting | Power of the 
Air to ſwift and flow Motions ; ; whence it plainly appeared, 
that the Oppoſition of that Medium to Bullets and Shells, ſhot 
from Cannon and Mortars, far exceeded, what was. generally 

imagined ; ; and that the Tract deſcribed. in their Motion, dif- 
fered from that of a parabolic Line to a Degree undiſcovered by 
any, who had written expreſiy on the Subject from the Days 
of the famous Galilee to the preſent Time. 

Sir Jſaac Newton indeed, as Mr. Robins obſerved, ho very 
ſenſible of the Effects of this Reſiſtance; and has propoſed 
how to aſſign, in particular Caſes, a Curve of a diſſerent Spe- 
cies from the Parabola, as more anſwerable to the ProjeQtile's 
Motion. Nor was this great Man wholly unappriſed: of the In- 
creaſe of Reſiſtance both from the rotary Motion of the moy- 
ing Body, and alſo from the Preſſurè of the F. luid on the Bo- 


dy, becoming, by its Motion, ee on the fore Part than os | 


the Hinder.  _ 5 
The Tract of Mr. Rebins was die wi an Account of the 
Progreſs modern Fortification had made from its firſt riſe ; as 


alſo of the Invention of Gunpowder, and of what had * | 


been perſormed in the Theory of Gunnery. 

This was well received by the Public, and, it was nab 
Would have procured the Author Preferment, if he never had 
been Secretary to the ſecret Committee. | 
As Mr. Robins's Experiments and Chocdes:: met u ib the 
greateſt Approbation from the beſt Judges here; ſo.the Tract 
he had publiſhed did him much Honour abroad ; for the famous 
M. Euler tranſlated it into High Dutch; accompanying this 


ſmall Piece with an immenſe Commentary; and beſtowing 


Praiſes on it, yet not without attempting to diſcover Errors. 
This was printed at Berlin in 1745, and Mr. Robins ſoon after 


declared, that M, Euler's principal Objections aroſe from 
f | Miſtakes; 3 


\ 


Miſtakes; the Source of which having found out, he intended to 
publiſh 2 an Anſwer ; but from that Tir ime continual — 


prevented him. 
It has alſo been crandlated it into Wench by M. Le Rey; and it is 


rope. 
The Reputation, be juſtly tin by this Performance, 


made a foreign Profeſſor of the Mathematicks, when in Lon- 
din, pay him a Viſit; and his Eſteem for Mr. Robins was by 
that Interview greatly improved, inſomuch that on his Return 
home, he commended Mr. Robins ſo effectually ro the late 
Prince of Orange, that he was invited over to aſſiſt in the De- 
fence of Bergen-op-Zoom, then inveſted by the French; and he 
did accordingly ſet out for that Place; but it was entered by the 


Dutch Army. 
Some Years after this Diſappointment, Mr. Robins had the 


good Fortune to be engaged in a Work, that proved of more 
benen, to him, than all he had hitherto written. ; 

In 1741, Mr. Anſon, (late Lord Anſon, and at the Head of 
* the Admiralty, when our Fleets carried Terror, wherever they 
” appeared) as Commodore in the Centurion Man of War, ac- 
WI companicd with other Ships, began his Voyage round the World, 

which though by Diſaſters had not all the Succeſs, that might 

0 have been reaſonably expected; yet under this great Comman- 
5 der were produced many brave and ſkilful Officers, who at pre- 
/ ſent do ſo much Honour to the Britiſh Navy. Of this Voyage 
the Public had for ſomE Time been in Expectation of ſeeing an 

3 Account compoſed under his Lordſhip's own Inſpection. For 
; this Purpoſe the Reverend Mr. Richard Walter was employed, 
as having been Chaplain aboard the Centurion for the greateſt 


Part of the Expedition. Mr. Walter had accordingly almoſt 


1 finiſhed his Taſk, having brought it down to his own Departure 
from Macao for England; when he propoſed; to print his Work 
by Subſcription. Then Mr. Robins being recommended as a 
proper Perſon for reviewing it; on examination (notwithſtand- 
ing the Shortneſs of the Time, that could be allowed for ſuch an 


Undertaking) it was reſolved, that the whole ſhoul4 be written 
5 I entirely 
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often mentioned with Ae! in the Literary Journals of Eu- 


Beſiegers, September 16, 1747, juſt after his Arrival in the 
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114 ParLosoPHica, 
entirely by Mr. Robins; 3 what Mr. Walter had done being, 26 


Mr. Robins informed me, almoſt all taken verbatim from the 


Journals, was to ſerve as Materials only. And upon a tri 
Peruſal of both the Performances, I find Mr. Robins's to con- 


4 — 
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tain about as much Matter again as that of Mr. Walter's; and 


indeed the Introduction entire, with many Diſſertations in the 
Body of the Book, were compoſed by Mr. Robins, without 
having received the leaſt Hint from Mr. Walters Manuſcript; 
and What he had thence tranſcribed fegarded chiefly the Wind 
and the Weather, the Currents, Coates: Bearings, Diſtances, 
Offings, Soundings, Moorings, and the Qualities of the Ground 


they anchored on, with ſuch Particulars, as generally. fill up 2 
Sailo's Account. $6 this famous Voyage was compoſed in 


the Perſon of the Centuriom 's Chaplain by Mr. Robins in his own 
Style and Manner. Of this Mr. Robins Friends Mr. Glmer 
and Mr. Ockenden are Witneſſes as well as myſelf,” we having 
compared the printed Book with Mr. Wahker's Manuſcript, 

And this was at that Time no Secret; for in the Counter- 
| part of an Indenture now lying before me, made between Ben- 
jamin Robins, Eſq; and John and Paul Knapton, Bookſellers, I 
find, that, thoſe Bookſellers purchaſed the Copy of this Book 
from Mr. Robins as the fole Proprietor, with no other mention 
of Mr. Valter, than a Proviſo in relation to the Subſcriptions 
he had taken. 

Thus as many of Mr. Rebine's ſmaller Pieces came abroad 
without a Name; fo this larger Volume was printed in the 
Year 1748, under that of another. But though Mr. Valter 
appears in the Frontiſpiece; yet Mr, Robins was fo well under- 
ſtood here to be the principal Author, that he was univerſally 
congtatulated on its Succeſs, And indeed no Production of 
this Kind ever met with a more favourable Reception from the 
Public; four large Editions were fold off in leſs than a Twelve- 
month; and it has been tranſlated into moſt of the Languages 
of Europe; and it ſtill ſupports its Reputation, it being, in the 
Year 1761, printed here for the ninth Time. 

Henceforward Mr. Robins had Opportunities of making far- 
ther Experiments in Gunnery, by the Favour of Lord Anſen; 
the Reſult of ſome of them is declared in ſome Diſcourſes that 
2 | 5 ot „ bare 
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ke 3 1 from the Author's Papers, by . il. 


ſon, M. D. a 

He alſo = alittle 1 to The lmoveaents made in 
the Royal Obſervatory at Greemwich, by uſing his Intereſt with the 
ſame noble Perſon to procure a ſecond Mural Quadrant, and 
other Inſtruments, whereby this Obſervatory is become, per- 
haps, the compleateſt of any in the World. The new Mural 
Quadrant, which was at firſt deſigned for obſerving towards the 
Notth, being ſtill of more exquiſite Workmanſhip than the 
former, is accommodated for Obſervations towards the South. 
This Obſervatory ſoon became famous from Mr. Flam/lead's 
Obſervations being found to be the moſt accurate of any made 
at that Time by others. 

Mr. Rebins's Reputation being. now arrived at its full Height, 
neither his Backwardneſs in puſhing his Fortune, that conſtant- 
ly accompanied him, nor his inflexible Honeſty, that never per- 
mitted him to approve. of the unwarrantable Actions of any 
Faction, being no longer able to prevent his Preferment, he 
was offered the Choice of two very conſiderable Employments. 
The firſt was to go to Paris as one of the Commiſſaries for ad- 
juſting our Limits in Acadia; the other to be Engineer General 
to the Eaſi- India Company; whoſe Forts being in a moſt ruinous 
Condition, there was wanting a very capale Perſon to put them 
into a proper Poſture of Defence. This latter he accepted, as 
it was ſuitable to his Genius, and where, he believed, he 
ſhould be able to do real Service, as not being liable to be hin- 
dered through the Suggeſtions of Deſign or Ignorance, which 
by their Boaſting and Importunity, often inſinuating themſelves, 
into the Direction of public Affairs, frequently render abortive 


the beſt concerted Schemes. 


The Company's Terms were both advantageous and honou- 


rable. There was ſettled upon him 500 J. per Hain during his 
Life; on Condition that he continued in their Service five Years. 


He was alſo entruſted with the Appointment of all that were to- 


be employed under him; and ſuch an Order was made for fur- 
niſhing him with what Sums of Money he ſhould think neceſ- 
5 F2 ſary 

1 This whole Life is extracted from Dr. Will 8 Account of 


Mr. Robins prefixed to the two Volumes of his Tracts, and that 
verbatim, except here and there a Sentence. 


* nd Wi e on * Works he wllertocksy: as ae 
paſſed on the like Occaſion z ſo great was the Confidence 
"2's Company repoſed in Mr. Rebing s Integrity as well as Ability; ; 

in neither of which did they find themſelves deceived and, in- 
deed, he acted in all Occurrences, through every Scenl of Life, 


with the utmoſt Generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs; ; and never of. 


fered to undertake any Thing, whereof he was not a Perſe 
Maſter. 5 

He deſigned, if he had remained in England, to e com- 
poſed a ſecond Part of the Voyage round the World; as ap- 
pears from the following Letter, which Lord Anſon did Mr, 
Robins the ener to write to him on that _ 2 


DEA R SIR, 

When J laſi ſaw'you in Toun T forgot to aſe you, whether you in- 
tended to publiſh the ſecond Volume. of my Voyage before you leave us, 
which I confeſs, I am very ſorry for. If you ſhould have laid afid: 
all Thoughts of favouring the Mori with more of your M. whs i it 
will be much d iſappointed, and no one in it more than 


Bath, the 22d Your very much obliged 
of Oober, 5 . Humble Servant, 
1749: | Axsox. 


Tf you can tell the Time of yo your Deglrtavl let me know it. 

The above Letter was printed not without the noble Lord's 
Conſent ; who, being requeſted to permit, that this Teſtimony 
might be exhibited to the World of his Lordſhip” s Eſteem far 
Mr. Robins, replied in the politeſt Manner, That every Thing in 


his Power was due to the Memory of one, wha had deſerved fo well 


of the Public. 


Mr. Rebins was alſo preparing an enlarged Kanon of bis } 


New . Principles of Gunnery, and as there would have been made 
great Improvements in what was already publiſhed ; ſo the 


peometrical Part was intended to be added,“ as is learnt from 
ſome Memorandums, he left behind him. From them, alſo, 


is underſtood, that he had 1 e Theory of the Woes under Con- 
ſideration. | 


But, 


* See a 1 Demonſtration of all the Propoſitions i in 
this Treatiſe of Gunnzzy in our InsTiTUT1Oons from Page 


2027 to 3138, which was drawn ap ſoon after that Book was pub: 
liſhed. ; 
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But, oy provided himſelf with a compleat Set of aſtrono- 
4 and other Inſtruments for making Obſervations and Experi- 


ments in the Indies, he departed from hence at Chriſimas in the 


Year 1749, to the great Sorrow of all his Acquaintance. This 
however was, in ſome Meaſure, alleviated, on Account of the 
Benefits the Public might receive from his preſent Situation in 
Life, and by the Hopes of ſeeing him return ſafe with Honour 
to his native Country. Not leſs ſenſibly moved was Mr. Ro- 


bins at quitting the agreeable Society of his dear Friends, to 


many of whom he had been __ united from his firſt — 


to this Place. 


In the Voyage, his Ship was very near being caſt away; but 
he arrived at the Indies on the 13th of Fuly 1750. 
There he immediately ſet about his proper Buſineſs with 
unwearied Diligence; and he compleatly formed Plans for Fort 
St. David and Madras, But he lived not to put theſe in Execu- 
tion. For the great Difference in the Climate was beyond his 
Conſtitution to ſupport ; which was always delicate, though 
til then, he ſcarce ever had a Fit of Sickneſs. 
In September, 1750, he was attacked by a Fever, out of 
which he recovered ; but about eight Months after he fell into 
2 languiſhing Condition, in which State he continued to his 


Death. When he had Reaſon to believe, that was not far off, 


he expreſſed himſelf diſpleaſed the Phyſicians had not made him 


acquainted with his real Caſe ſooner, that he might have loſt 
no Time in Expectation of recovering; and even then he ex- 


erted himſelf as much as poſſible in the Duty of his Office, ex- 
piring at Fort St. David the 29th of Juh, 1751, with his Pen 


in his Hand, as he was drawing up, for the Company, an Ac- 


count of the Poſture of their Affairs. 


This Account of Ar. Robins is given us by his Friend Dr. 
Wilſen ; but it is always deemed equitable to hear both Sides, 
in Caſes where very different Characters are given of the ſame 
Perſon ; for this Purpoſe the Reader is referred to the Polemical 
Tracts between Mr, Robins and Profeſſor EULER, BERNOVUILLI, 


and others abroad; and Dr. Juxix, Dr. SMITH, Sc. at home, 
for b his unprejudiced Opinion of this Writer. 
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